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In  pursuance  of  the  following  call,  a  number  of  the  instructors  of 
'American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  met  in  conven- 
i         tion  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  August,  1850,  at  the  Institu- 
te       tion  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  city  of 
X         New-York. 

This  convention  had  been  called  to  meet  in  the  same  place  in 
August  of  the  previous  year,  (1849,)  but  was  then  postponed, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic.  The  project,  however, 
was  still  warmly  cherished,  and,  in  the  month  of  March  last, 
Hew  measures  were  taken  for  its  fulfillment.  The  circular  letters 
of  invitation  were  re-issued,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the 
-convention  was  duly  organized,  and  proceeded  to  the  transaction 

^  of  the  important  business  brought  before  it.    The  sessions  con- 

^  tinned  through  three  days. 


>  The  call  issued  for  the  occasion  was  as  follows: 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jfew-Yorky  June  12M,  1849. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Por  the  information  of  some  who  may  receive  this 
letter,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  on  the  23d  of  April  last,  at  the 
request  of  our  associates  in  the  department  of  instruction  in  this 
Institution,  a  circular  was  addressed  by  us  to  each  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  re- 
spect to  holding  a  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  this  country. 

Responses  to  the  questions  proposed,  have  been  received  from 
forty  instructors,  connected  with  nine  institutions,  including  our 
own,  and  the  sum  of  their  replies  is  as  follows^ 


J 
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AH  regard  such  a  convention  as  desirable.  A  majority  of  the^ 
instructors  and  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stitutions deem  it  practicable  to  hold  it  the  present  year,  and 
agree  in  suggesting  that  it  be  held  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the 
city  of  New-Tork,  and  be  called,  and  arrangements  made  lor  it^ 
bj  the  signers  of  the  circular  above  mentioned.  All  are  in  favor 
of  extending  the  invitation  to  former  instructors,  and  several 
surest  that  the  directors  and  trustees  of  our  institutions  be  alsa 
invited. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  thus  expressed,  the  uadersignecS 
feel  bound  to  proceed  without  further  delay,  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  present  and  former  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country  r  We  also  include  in  the  invitation,  having  no  doubt 
that  it  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  instructors  generally,  and  add 
essentially  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  convention,  all 
the  trustees  and  directors  of  Apaerican  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  those  State  officers  on  whom  is  devolved  the  du- 
ty of  selecting  the  beneficiaries  of  the  legislative  appropriations 
for  indigent  deaf-mutes  in  their  respective  States. 

In  the  name  of  our  fellow  laborers  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
education  in  this  country,  the  undersigned  would,  therefore,  cor- 
dially invite  you  to  attend  a  convention  to  meet  at  the  New-York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  day 
of  August  next,  at  ten  o'clock  A .  M. 

The  exercises  will  be  determined  by  a  committee,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention.  They  will  probably,  as  suggested  by 
different  instructors,  consist  of  afree  interchange  of  views  on  topics 
relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  discussions,  reading  of  essays  and 
other  written  communications,  reports  of  committees  on  subjects 
assigned,  etc.  Will  you,  sir,  be  so  kind  as  to  prepare  a  paper,  on 
such  subject  as  you  may  consider  appropriate,  to  be  presented  by 
yourself  to  the  convention  at  that  time,  or  forwarded  for  their  use 
tn  case  of  your  absence. 

'  We  will,  in  conclusion,  express  our  earnest  desire  that  you 
will,  if  possible,  be  present  at  this  convention,  and  we  are  happy 
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to  add  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Institution,  having 
given  their  hearty  concurrence  in  this  call,  have  authorized  the 
conunittee  of  arrangements  to  offer  the  hospitalities  of  the  Insti-* 
tution  to  all  the  members  of  the  convention. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 
DAVID  E.  BARTLETT, 
J.  ADDISON  CARY. 


Institution  for  the  Diuf  and  Dumb,  ) 
JSTew-York,  March  9,  1850.  J 

Dear  Sir, — Circumstances,  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
public  health,  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  the  Convention  of 
Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  called  for  the  29th 
August  last.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  by  virtue  of 
authority  vested  in  them,  after  due  advisement,  respectfully  re- 
new the  call  for  the  convention,  to  assemble  on  Wednesday, 
August  28,  1850,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  the  same  place, 
and  under  the  same  provisions  as  are  stated  in  the  foregoing 
circular.  The  last  Wednesday  of  August  is  named,  because  it  is 
in  the  vacation  of  nearly  all  the  institutions,  and  because  it  Is 
the  week  following  that  designated  for  the  great  Educational 
Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

Allow  us  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will  be  present 
at  the  session  of  the  convention.  Your  attendance  would  add 
much  to  its  respectability,  interest  and  beneficial  results.  May 
we  not  ask  this  as  a  favor  due  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruc* 
tion,  the  success  of  which  you  are  laboring  to  promote  1 

Requesting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply, 

We  are,  dear  sir. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
H.  P.  PEET, 
D.  E.  BARTLETT, 
J.  A.  CARY, 
Committee  of  Arrangements* 
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All  regard  such  a  convention  as  desirable.  A  majority  of  the^ 
instructors  and  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stitutions  deem  it  practicable  to  hold  it  the  present  year,  and 
agree  in  suggesting  that  it  be  held  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  and  be  called,  and  arrangements  made  ibr  it^ 
by  the  signers  of  the  circular  above  mentioned.  All  are  in  favor 
of  extending  the  invitation  to  former  instructors,  and  several 
surest  that  the  directors  and  trustees  of  our  institutions  be  also^ 
invited. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  thus  expressed,  the  usdersigned 
feel  bound  to  proceed  without  further  delay,  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  present  and  former  instructors  of  the  deaf  aad  dumb  in 
this  country.  We  also  include  in  the  invitation,  having  no  doubt 
that  it  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  instructors  generally,  and  add 
essentially  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  convention,  all 
the  trustees  and  directors  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  those  State  officers  on  whom  is  devolved  the  du- 
ty of  selecting  the  beneficiaries  of  the  legislative  appropriation* 
for  indigent  deaf-mutes  in  their  respective  States. 

In  the  name  of  our  fellow  laborers  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
education  in  this  country,  the  undersigned  would,  therefore,  cor- 
dially invite  you  to  attend  a  convention  to  meet  at  the  New-York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  day 
of  Augpist  next,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  exercises  will  be  determined  by  a  committee,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention.  They  will  probably,  as  suggested  by 
different  instructors,  consist  of  afree  interchange  of  views  on  topics 
relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  discussions,  reading  of  essays  and 
other  written  communications,  reports  of  committees  on  subjects 
assigned,  etc.  Will  you,  sir,  be  so  kind  as  to  prepare  a  paper,  on 
such  subject  as  you  may  consider  appropriate,  to  be  presented  by 
yourself  to  the  convention  at  that  time,  or  forwarded  for  their  use 
tn  case  of  your  absence. 

'  We  will,  in  conclusion,  express  eur  earnest  desire  that  you 
will,  if  possible,  be  present  at  this  convention,  and  we  are  happy 
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to  add  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Institution,  haying 
given  their  hearty  concurrenoe  in  this  call,  have  authorized  the 
committee  of  arrangements  to  offer  the  hospitalities  of  the  Insti-' 
tution  to  all  the  members  of  the  convention. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 
DAVID  E.  BARTLETT, 
J.  ADDISON  CART. 


Institution  for  the  Deif  and  Dumb,  } 
JfeuhYorkj  March  9,  1850.  J 

De;a&  Sir, — Circumstances,  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
public  health,  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  the  Convention  of 
Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  called  for  the  29th 
August  last.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  by  virtue  of 
authority  vested  in  them,  after  due  advisement,  respectfully  re- 
new the  call  for  the  convention,  to  assemble  on  Wednesday^ 
August  28,  1850,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  the  same  place, 
and  under  the  same  provisions  as  are  stated  in  the  foregoing 
circular.  The  last  Wednesday  of  August  is  named,  because  it  is 
in  the  vacation  of  nearly  all  the  institutions,  and  because  it  is 
the  week  following  that  designated  for  the  great  Educational 
Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

Allow  us  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will  be  present 
at  the  session  of  the  convention.  Tour  attendance  would  add 
much  to  its  respectability,  interest  and  beneficial  results.  May 
we  not  ask  this  as  a  favor  due  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruc* 
tion,  the  success  of  which  you  are  laboring  to  promote  7 

Bequesting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply, 

We  are,  dear  sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servants, 
H-  P.  PEET, 
D.  E.  BAETLETT, 
J.  A.  CART, 
Committee  of  Arrangements^ 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  a  few  minutes  after  10,  A. 
M.,  by  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New-York  Institu- 
tion. Dr.  Peet  then  made  some  appropriate  observations  regard- 
ing the  objects  for  which  the  convention  had  assembled.  With 
the  view  of  perfecting  an  organization,  he  begged  leave  to  nomi- 
nate as  temporary  chairman,  a  gentleman  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education — Gen.  Prosper  M.  Wetmoke. 

Gen.  Wetmore  was  accordingly  ch6sen  unanimously.  On 
taking  the  chair  he  tendered  his  acknowledgments,  and  made 
some  appropriate  remarks.  He  considered  the  science  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  of  infinite  importance,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  cause  that  this  convention  had  as-  . 
sembled.  We  here  meet,  he  said,  in  council,  to  consult  upon 
measures  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  to  seek  to  advance 
and  give  permanence  to  the  efforts  in  which  we  are  engaged.  In 
conclusion,  he  invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  body. 

On  motion.  Prof.  Thos.  Gallaudet,  of  New- York,  was  then 
appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  chairman  be 
requested  to  call  upon  one  of  the  clergymen  present  to  open  the 
deliberations  of  this  convention  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for 
His  blessing." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  chairman  called  upon 
Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  rector  of  the  church  of  the  ascension,  N.  Y. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Bedell  oflTered  the  opening  prayer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  a  committee  of  five, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Officer  of  Illinois,  Fannin  of  Geor-^ 
gia,  Pettingill  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Gary  of  New- York,  were 
appointed  to  nominate  permanent  oflSicers  of  the  convention. 

The  committee  then  retired. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Bartlett,  of  New- York,  a  committee  of 
three  delegates  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  receive  and  ex- 
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amine  the  credentials  of  delegates.  The  chair  appointed  Messrs* 
Bartlett,  £.  Feet,  and  Itev.  J.  H.  Pettingill,  who  proceeded 
to  the  performance  of  their  datles. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, — 

Resolvedj  That  the  meetings  of  this  convention  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  usual  facilities  be  afforded  to  the  reporters 
of  the  public  press. 

Dr.  Peet  then  read  a  letter  Just  received  by  him  from  Rev.  T. 
H.  Gallaudet  of  Hartford,  stating  that  his  feeble  health  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  attend  the  convention.  Mr.  Gallaudet's 
letter  was  as  follows : 

Hartford,  August  26th,  1850. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Convention  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumhj  to  be  held  in  the  JVeio-  York  Institution 
this  week. 

Gentlemen  : — I  deeply  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  pre- 
vents my  attending  the  meeting  of  your  convention.  I  antici- 
pate from  it  very  important  and  beneficial  results. 

May  Almighty  God,  by  his  spirit  of  wisdom  and  grace,  so 
guide  your  deliberations  and  doings  that  great  and  lasting  good 
may  accrue  from  them  to  the  respective  institutions  with  which 
you  are  connected,  and  to  those  to  whom  your  arduous  and  be- 
nevolent labors  are  devoted. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  accept,  individually,  the  expression 
of  my  sincere  and  affectionate  regatd. 

Tours  respectfully, 

T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Messrs.  Lewis  Weld  of  the  Hart- 
ford Institution;  H.  Loafborrow  of  New- York;  and  J.  A. 
Ayres  of  East  Hartford ;  Rev.  George  E.  Day  of  Northampton, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Lambert  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  A.  B.  Hallon,E8q.  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  Institution,  and  N.  P.  Walker,  Esq.  of  South  Car- 
olina Institution. 
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SUOM  MR.   WKLD. 

AmEBICAN  AfiYLUM)        ? 

Hartfordy  August  27, 1850.  J 

To  /Ae  President  of  the  Convention^  Ifc^ 

Sir  : — ^The  state  of  my  health  and  other  considerations,  invpl" 
Ving  duty  to  others  as  well  as  myself,  will  prevent  my  atten- 
dance upon  the  convention  which  is  to  assemble  to-morrow  at 
the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New-York.  Will  you 
do  me  the  fevor  to  assure  the  members  of  the  convention  of  my 
hearty  desire  that  good  to  the  common  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged  may  result  from  their  deliberations,  and  of  my  regret 
that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  forbid  my  attempting  to 
aid  that  good  cause  by  meeting  with  them  on  this  interesting  oc* 
casion. 

I  >am,  sir,  most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

I^EWIS  WELD. 


FROM   MR.    LOAFBORROW. 

Jfew-Yorky  August  28, 1850. 

Bear  Sir  : — I  have  deferred  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
circular  which  you  forwarded  to  me  some  days  since,  believing 
I  should  be  able  to  attend  the  convention,  but  I  now  find  that 
business  arrangements  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  on  so  interest- 
ing an  occasion,  for  I  had  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  being  pre^ 
sent  and  listening  to  the  discussions,  etc.,  of  such  an  assembly* 

Kespectfiilly  yours, 

H,  LOATBOBROW- 
H.  P.  Feet,  Esq. 
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FROM  MRS.  AYRES. 

East  Hartfardj  Aug.  27, 1850. 

H.  P.  Peet,  esq. 

V  Dear  Sir  : — It  is  with  no  small  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable 

to  be  present  at  the  convention  about  to  assemble  at  your  Insti- 
tution. I  regret  to  lose  the  pleasant  intercourse  I  had  hoped 
there  to  enjoy,  the  profit  I  had  expected  to  receive,  and  the 
privilege  of  adding  my  feeble  aid  toward  the  furtherance  of  a 
cause  in  which  I  have  a  sincere  interest. 

Allow  me  to  express  through  you  to  the  convention  my  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects,  my  cordial  wish  that  its  deliberations 
may  be  fruitful  in  good  to  those  who  suffer  the  calamity  of  deaf- 
ness, and  my  earnest  assurance  that  though  necessarily  absent, 
my  heart  will  rejoice  in  all  that  is  devised  and  done  for  the 
moral,  social  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

With  much  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  AYRES. 


FROM  REV.   MR.   DAY. 

Jforthampion,  Aug.  26, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Since  meeting  you  in  New  Haven,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  advice  of  my  physician,  I  have  resigned  the 
charge  of  my  pulpit  for  a  couple  of  months  and  am  endeavoring 
to  study  the  strictest  quiet. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  take  cold  which 
aggravated  my  throat  difficulty  considerably. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  I  am  pretty  effectually  disabled. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  much  against  my  inclina- 
tion,  I  am  compelled  to  deny  myself  the  long  anticipated  pleasure 
of  being  present  at  the  Convention.  I  have  delayed  coming  to 
this  conclusion  to  the  last  moment  and  have  only  been  brought 
to  it  by  the  conviction  that  no  other  course  lies  open  before  me. 
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My  recovery  is  sufficiently  doubtful  at  the  best :  it  would  be 
more  so  should  I  follow  my  own  inclination  and  be  present  at 
the  convention.  Trusting  that  you  will  have  an  agreeable  and 
profitable  meeting  which  shall  greatly  promote  the  advancement 
of  deaf-mute  education, 

I  remain  as  ever, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly, 
Your  friend, 

GEORGE  E.  DAT. 


FROM  REV.    MR.    LAMBERT. 

Salemj  Aug.  19,  IS 50. 
Mr.  H.  p.  Peet. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Returning  on  Saturday  after  an  absence  of  ten 
days,  I  found  your  letter  on  my  table. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  friends  at 
the  time  indicated,  but  I  find  I  must  deny  myself  that  pleasure. 

Will  you  present  my  regards  to  the  teachers  and  others  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  who  may  be  with  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  B.  LAMBERT. 


FROM   MR.    WALKER. 

Cedar  Spring  Asylum^  Aug.  19,  1850. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Long  since  I  received  your  kind  invitation  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Springs  inviting  me  to  participate  in  the 
New- York  Convention  to  be  composed  of  Instructors,  Commis- 
sioners, &c.,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  have  delayed  till  the 
present  answering  you,  thinking  it  possible  that  I  might  attend. 

Owing,  however,  to  circumstances  over  which  I  have  little 
control,  I  cannot  now  attend  the  convention.  Neither  have  I 
any  suggestions  at  present  to  ofier  to  that  body,  feeling  as  I  do 
unable  to  counsel  men  of  more  experience  in  this  benevolent 
enterprise. 
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I  desire  that  you  will  forward  any  information  respecting  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  which  you  may  think  important  to  me. 

Very  respectfully 
Yours,  &c. 

N.  P.  WALKER. 
H.  P.  Pket,  esq. 


The  Committee  on  nominations  having  returned  and  reported^ 
through  their  Chairman,  J.  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  then  unanimously  elected : 

OFFICERS   OF   THE  CONVENTION. 

Hon.  CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  President. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Conn.,  ' 

Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  N.  Y., 

Joshua  Foster,  Pa., 

J.  S.  Brown,  Ind., 

W.  D.  Cooke,  N.  C, 

Thos.  Officer,  111., 

0.  P.  Fannin,  Geo., 


Vice-Presidents. 


L.  H.  Woodruff,  }  ^^^^^^^ 
I.  Lewis  Peet,      3 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  being  accepted,  the 
gentlemen  named  entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  them. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Turner  were  requested  to  wait  upon  the 
President  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  spoke  briefly  as  follows :  He  appreciated^ 
he  said,  most  sensibly  the  kindness  manifested  and  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  in  selecting  him  to  preside  over  the  delib- 
erations of  this  body.  The  occasion  was  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  great  progress  already  made  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  had  enlisted  a  general  interest  in  their  behalf;  and 
their  cause  appealed  most  strongly  to  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
of  the  community.  The  deaf  and  dumb  were  not  themselves  in- 
clined to  consider  the  deprivation  of  their  senses  at  all  as  a  mia- 
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fortune,  though  others,  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  regard 
it  as  a  great  affliction.  The  liberality  of  the  states,  and  the  bene- 
ficence of  individuals,  with  the  persevering  efforts  of  devoted 
teachers,  have  done  much  to  alleviate  their  condition.  It  was 
not  impossible  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  Convention,  by 
comparing  opinions,  stating  results  and  adopting  measures,  to 
do  yet  more  for  their  advancement.  He  confessed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  astonishment  with  him  that  so  much  had  been 
done  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  almost  a 
mystery  how  it  had  been  possible  to  impress  upon  minds  which 
had  no  oral  language,  even  the  elementary  principles  of  instruc- 
tion. He  trusted  the  efforts  of  this  occasion  would  be  abundant- 
ly blessed,  and  would  greatly  advance  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  state  and  institution  represented  in  the  Conven- 
tion, was  then  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  order 
and  form  of  business. 

The  Business  Committee  was  accordingly  constituted,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Hon.  C.  Morgan,  President  of  the  Convention ;  Dr.  Peet  of 
New-York;  Mr.  Fannin  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Brown  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  Foster  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Turner  of  Connecticut ;  Mr. 
Officer  of  Illinois ;  and  Mr.  Cooke  of  North  Carolina. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Beekman,  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  draft  rules  for  the^government  of  the  Convention. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Beekman  of  N.  T. ;  Stone 
of  Conn.;  Fannin  of  Geo.;  Cooke  of  N.  C;  and  Moirrs  of 
New-York. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Peet,  and 
adopted,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  prepared  with 
written  articles,  present  the  titles  of  these  articles  in  writing  to 
the  business  committee ;  and  in  like  manner  those  who  have  sub- 
jects of  discussion  to  propose  to  the  convention,  state  these  in 
writing  to  the  same  committee. 
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The  business  committee  then  retired. 

Prof.  Bartlett,  from  the  committee  on  credentials,  presented 
the  following  report : 

LIST   OF   DELEGATES   PRESENT. 

From  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dwmb^  Hartford^ 
Ccnn.— Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  L.  H.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Samuel 
Porter,  Mr.  Collins  Stone,  and  Mr.  W.  Whiton. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Inst. — ^Messrs.  J.  Poster,  Benj.  D.  Pet- 
tengill  and  J.  Mount. 

From  the  hidiana  Jnst. — ^Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  Superintendent,  and 
Mr.  N.  M.  Totten. 

From  tfU  Illinois  Inst. — Mr.  Thomas  Officer,  Principal. 

From  the  J^orth  Carolina  Inst. — ^Mr.  William  D.  Cooke,  Princi- 
pal. 

From  the  Jfeuh  York  Inst. — H.  P.  Peet,  L.L.  D.,  President  of  the 
Inst.,  and  Professors  D.  E.  Bartlett,  Ber.  J.  A.  Carj,  0.  W. 
Morris,  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Thomas  Gallaudet,  I.  L.  Peet,  E.  Peet, 
F.  A.  SpofTord,  and  i.  H.  Benedict ;  also,  P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq. 
1st.  Vice-President  of  the  N.  Y.  Inst.,  Hon.  James  W.  Beelanan, 
J.  C.  Green,  Esq.,  Rev.  O.  T.  Bedell,  Israel  Russell  and  Shep- 
herd Knapp,  Esqr's,  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New-York  Institution. 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
and  Superintendent  of  Gomman  Schools. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Brinsmade,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Fettingell  of  Essex,  Conn.,  Messrs.  6.  H.  Loring  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  G.  R.  Burnet  of  N.  J.,  former  instruc^rs  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Dr.  T.  P.  King,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  H.  Hirzel,  Principal  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  business  now  reported,  in  part,  as  follows) 
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That  in  addition  to  the  reading  of  such  papers  as  should  be 
presented,  it  would  be  expedient  to  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1 .  What  branches  of  study  should  be  included  in  a  course  of 
five  years'  instruction. 

2.  What  branches  of  study  should  be  included  in  a  course  of 
seven  years'  instruction. 

3.  At  what  age  should  pupils  be  admitted  to  an  institution, 
and  what  should  be  the  length  of  the  period  of  their  instruction. 

4.  Obstacles  in  the  way  ot  their  improvement. 

5.  Articulation. 

6.  Text-books. 

7.  Trades. 

8.  Amusements. 

9.  Library. 

10.  Methods  of  teaching  grammar,  geography,  &c. 

11.  Division  of  time  each  day. 

12.  Government  of  pupils. 

13.  Should  the  sexes  be  classified  together. 

14.  Support  of  Institutions. 

15.  Use  of  signs. 

The  committee  also  recommend  that  a  memoir,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Feet  be  read  before  the  convention  this  morning. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted. 

The  convention  then  listened  to  a  memoir  from  Dr.  H.  P. 
Peet,  on  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  memoir  was 
as  follows : 


MEMOIR 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OP  INSTRUCTING  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT   HASYBT    P.   FEET. 


•  .  • 


MEMOIR. 


In  considering  the  origin  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  was,  in  ancient  times, 
the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  this  unfortunate  class, 
and  what  views  were  expressed  by  the  learned  and  wise  men  of 
antiquity,  concernirig  the  possibility  of  meliorating  their  con- 
dition. 

The  notices  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  which,  with  labo- 
rious research,  have  been  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, though  very  slight  and  imperfect,  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  which  we  should  form  a  priori^  that  the  unedu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb  have  been  in  all  ages  much  the  same ;  and 
hence  that  the  present  known  characteristics  of  this  class,  too 
many  specimens  of  which  are  yet  to  be  found,  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  deaf-mutes  of  Judea,  of  Attica,  of  ancient  Italy. 

At  the  remotest  period  to  which  history  reaches,  as  at  this 
day,  the  ear  was  the  principal  organ  of  communication  and  of 
instruction ;  and  articulated  words,  the  instruments  of  thought. 
There  may,  (we  need  here  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  theory,) 
have  been  a  much  remoter  period,  in  the  injGuicy  of  society,  of 
which  history  can  no  more  preserve  the  traces  than  the  memory 
of  the  individual  can  preserve  the  events  of  his  own  early  in- 
£incy ;  when  not  only  the  accumulated  experience  of  genera- 
tions had  not  yet  become  the  property  of  the  whole  race,  and 
therefore  personal  experience  was  almost  the  sole  measure  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge ;  but  when  articulated  languages  were 
yet  in  the  early  process  of  formation,  and  hence  gestures  were 
still  struggling  with  words  for  the  preeminence.  In  such  a  state 
of  society,  it  will  easily  be  admitted  that  the  born  deaf  would  be 
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at  no  serious  disadvantage  in  the  commerce  of  life ;  at  none  phy- 
sically and  morally,  and  but  little  intellectually.  But  as  society 
advances,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  remaining  stationary,  are  left  at 
an  increasing  distance  behind.  The  mode  of  communication  in 
which  they  can  take  no  part  gradually  acquires  the  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  of  intelligence,  just  as  the  best  and  most  conve- 
nient port  of  a  country  gradually  acquires  the  monopoly  of  trade. 
While,  to  carry  out  the  metaphor,  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is 
lavished  to  enlarge,  to  improve,  to  ornament  the  great  mart,  the 
neglected  one  goes  to  decay. 

The  preeminence  which  speech,  if  it  did  not  possess  originally, 
had  thus  acquired  at  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or  of 
tradition,  as  the  instrument  of  thought  and  of  communication 
among  men,  and  the  consequent  disuse  and  neglect  by  the  mass 
of  men  of  the  language  of  action,  left  the  deaf  and  dumb  without 
readily  available  means  of  intercourse  with  their  fellow  men. 
Thus  cut  off  from  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  of  which  language 
is  the  treasury  and  the  vehicle,  they  stand  before  us  living 
monuments  of  that  primeval  state  of  ignorance,  from  which 
society  has  been  slowly  emerging  during  thousands  of  years. 
But  we  must  admit  that  the  consequences  of  their  privation  are, 
in  most  cases,  more  serious  than  the  mere  negative  privation  of 
knowledge.  They  are,  in  a  great  measure,  sundered  ft-qm  human 
sympathy  and  companionship,  deprived  of  the  excitement,  the 
incentives  to  mental  action,  the  aid  and  encouragement  to  con- 
tinuous thought  which  children  who  hear  derive  from  the  emu- 
lative play  and  struggle  of  mind  among  themselves,  and  from 
the  notice,  the  counsels,  the  example  and  approbation  of  their 
elders.  Thus  victims,  in  part,  of  circumstances,  but  still  more 
of  neglect,  the  faculties  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  how- 
ever  well  constituted  originally,*  are  dwarfed  and  distorted  in 
their  growth  and  development.  They  become  stamped  as  a  class 
with  a  very  marked  intellectual  and  moral  inferiority,  which, 
when  impressed  through  early  neglect,  subsequent  instruction 
cannot,  in  many  cases,  wholly  remove. 

Still  we  must  testify  that  the  judgments  passed  upon  them,  not 
merely  by  speculative  philosophers,  but  by  some  very  estimable 
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teachers,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  know  them  intimate- 
ly, have  been  both  too  severe  in  degree,  and  much  too  general  in 
application  df  In  fact,  the  pictures  of  the  condition  of  the  uned- 
ucated deaf  and  dumb  usually  drawn,  are  applicable  only  to  the 
cases  of  those  who  have  been  neglected  and  their  instinctive  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  mode  of  communication  with  their  fellows 
repelled ;  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  live  with  the  most  ig- 
norant, stiff-minded  and  prejudiced  of  the  human  race.  We 
know  that  many  deaf-mutes  who  were  never  taught  either  to 
speak  or  to  write,  but  have  been  blessed  with  intelligent  and 
kindly  disposed  companions,  have  acquired,  through  their  own 
language  of  pantomime,  a  respectable  store  of  knowledge,  some 
activity  and  sprightliness  of  intellect,  and  tact  and  skill  in  ordi- 
nary matters  of  domestic  or  mechanical  employment.  The  most 
sharp  and  intelligent  of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  are,  it  is 
true,  far  inferior  to  the  more  intelligent  class  of  those  who  hear ; 
but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  uneducated  deaf-mutes,  who, 
not  merely  in  manual  dexterity,  but  in  judgment  in  all  matters 
relating  to  their  ordinary  employment,  in  outward  decorum  of 
deportment,  and  even  in  quickness  of  observation,  are  fully  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  circle  in  which  they  move. 

Such,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  has  been  the  condition  of 
the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  in  ancient  f  s  in  modern  times? 
(if  we  except  those  countries  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  as  soon  as  their  infirmity  was  known.)  Some,  no 
doubt,  sunk  to  a  condition  little  better  than  idiocy.  The  great 
mass  showed  some  unmistakable  signs  of  reason  and  of  intelli- 
gence, and  could  be  usefully  employed  in  manual  labor.  And 
here  and  there  one  possessed,  within  a  small  circle  of  friends, 
the  means  of  considerable  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment. 
These  exceptional  cases  must,  however,  have  been  either  rare,  or 
known  only  to  a  few.  To  appreciate  the  actual  intellectual  con- 
dition of  a  deaf-mute  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  our  idioms  of 
words,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  own  idiom  of  gestures 
js  necessary ;  and  this  acquaintance  could  have  been  possessed 
but  by  a  very  small  number,  perhaps  but  one  or  two  of  his  im- 
mediate associates.  Hence  the  general  belief  that  the  only  mean  s 
of  communicating  with  this  class  of  persons  was  necessarily  vague 
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and  uncertain,  and  consequently  that  their  instruction  and  in- 
tsllectual  improvement  were  utterly  hopeless.  Lucretius,*  in 
expressing  this  sentiment,  did  but  express  the  gener^  sentiment, 
not  merely  of  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  but  of  the  wise  and 
learned. 

And  yet  we  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  general  prevalence 
of  this  belief,  when  we  reflect  that  the  cultivation  and  expansion 
of  their  own  language  of  pantomime  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  average  intellectual  and  moral 
level  of  their  race;  and  recall  the  testimony  of  Cicero  and  Lu- 
cian  as  to  the  perfection  to  which  the  pantomime  of  the  Roman 
stage  had  been  carried  in  their  times.  We  are  told  that  "  a  king 
from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  seeing  a  pantomime  performed 
at  Rome,  begged  him  of  Nero  to  be  used  as  an  interpreter  with 
the  nations  in  his  neighborhood  at  home."f  And  it  seems  incred- 
ible that  the  applicability  of  this  art  to  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  never  have  been  remarked. 

Nor  is  our  surprise  diminished  by  the  remarkable  case  re- 
corded by  Pliny , J  who,  speaking  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of 
Rome,  mentions,  "  Quintus  Pedius,  grandson  to  that  Consul  Quin- 
tus  Pedius,  who  was  named  in  Csesar's  will,  co-heir  with  Augus- 
tus." (The  elder  Pedius  was  CsBsar's  nephew,  and  cousin  to  Au- 
gustus.) ^^  This  young  man  being  a  mute  from  birth,  the  orator 
Messale,  of  whose  family  he  was,  through  his  grandmother, 
thought  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  painting,  of  which  also 
Augustus,  of  sacred  memory,  approved.  The  young  man  made 
great  proficiency  in  that  art."  Eminence  in  the  art  of  painting, 
we  need  not  say,  implies  a  very  considerable  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  in  this  case  undoubtedly  derived  through  the  language  of 
pantomime,  probably  in  part  by  frequenting  the  pantomime  of 
the  Roman  stage.  Other  like  iilStances  there  may  have  been, 
which  were  either  never  recorded,  or  the  records  of  which  are 
not  in  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
ancients  which  has  survived  the  general  wreck. 

•  To  infltrnct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach. 
No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach, 
f  American  Review,  vol.  Ill,  page  5U5.    Note. 
|Hi»t.  Nat.  Lib.  zzsv  ,  chap.  4. 
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This  is  not  tlie  place  to  discuss  the  origin  of  those  systems  of 
philosophy  which  led  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity,  with  even 
such  instances  as  that  of  Pedius  before  them,  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.    We  need  only  remark, 
that  their  error  proceeded  from  the  ancient  prejudice  that  speech 
is  not  merely  the  most  convenient,  but  the  exclusive  channel 
and  instrument  of  thought.    Upon  this  was  superinduced  another 
error,  still  more  absurd,  indeed  so  absurd  that  some  of  the 
ancients  themselves  perceived  its  fallacy,  namely,  that  articula- 
ted speech  is  a  gift  of  nature,  instinctive  in  man  as  a  rational 
being.    We  are  told  that  certain  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Scythia  attempted  to  ascertain  what  was  the  original  language 
of  mankind  by  causing  children  to  be  brought  up  in  entire  se- 
clusion, supposing  that  with  the  development  of  reason,  speech 
would  come,  of  course.    And  though  Aristotle,  and  after  him, 
Pliny*  distinctly  assert  that  dumbness  is  a  consequence  of  deaf- 
ness, and  that  "  there  is  no  person  deaf  from  birth  who  is  not*  at 
the  same  time  dumb,'^  we  are  told  that  most  of  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians believed  dumbness  to  be  not  a  consequence  of  deafness, 
but  the  effect  of  a  common  organic  lesion  of  the  lingual  and 
auditory  nerves  arising  as  they  do  from  a  neighboring  origin  of 
the  brain,t  and  the  authors  of  the  code  of  Justinian  make  special 
exception  in  favor  of  such  persons,  deaf  from  birth,  "  to  whom 
the  gift  of  speech  may  have  been  conceded  by  nature,  which 
indeed,"  they  considerately  add,  "rarely  happens." 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  lending 
the  sanction  of  his  great  authority  to  the  prejudices  through 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  thus  condemned  to  irremediable 
ignorance  and  degradation.  He  indeed  styles  the  ear  the  organ 
of  instruction,  and  says  that,  "  of  all  the  senses  hearing  contri- 
butes the  most  to  intelligence  and  knowledge,"  but  according  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  Ixi,  p.  409,)  this  dictum  was  taken 
apart  fix>m  the  qualifications  under  which  that  illustrious  think- 
er advanced  the  proposition  (viz :  that  this  was  only  by  accident, 
inasmuch  as  hearing  is  the  sense  of  sound,  and  sound  contingently 

•  See  Pliny,  Mat.  Hist.  x.  69.    Pliny,  howerer,  proposes  distinct  remedies  for 
deafness  and  for  dumbness. 

t  See  Edinburgh  Reriew,  Ixi.  409. 
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the  vehicle  of  thought,)  and  was  alleged  to  prove,  what  was  in 
fact  the  very  converse  of  its  true  import,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  wholly  incapable  of  intellectual  instruction;  while  the  dogma 
of  the  physicians  just  cited  was  held  to  be  conclusive  against  the 
possibility  of  their  being  taught  to  articulate. 

This  dogma  of  the  physicians  did  but  advance  a  theory  to 
support  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity  formed  from  the  out- 
ward phenomena  presented  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  same  word  (x«9fe)  denoting  primarily  dull  of  mind 
(like  our  dumb)  was  used  both  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  dumb. 
Thus  in  Mathew  ix.  13,  the  dumb  spake,  and  xi.  5,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  same  word  is  in  the  original  used  in  both  places.* 
Experience  had  shown,  as  admitted  in  the  code  of  Justinian 
that  some  might  be  dumb  without  being  deaf,  or  deaf  without 
being  dumb ;  but  in  the  popular  belief  and  in  popular  language, 
the  dumb  as  a  class  were  held  to  be  naturally  incapable  of  speech. 
Indeed,  their  dumbness  was  probably  regarded  as  a  more  striking 
characteristic  than  their  deafness,  since  as  we  know  many  of 
them  are  only  partially  deaf. 

The  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  which,  by  presenting  a 
visible  language,  ought  to  have  made  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  much  easier,  in  fact  made  it  seem  more  impracticable. 
To  all  who  had  laboriously  learned  to  read  and  write  through 
the  ear,  it  seemed  impossible  to  regard  written  characters  other- 
wise than  as  the  representatives  of  sounds.  Down  to  the  time  of 
the  Italian  philosopher,  Jerome  Cardan,  it  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  any  one  that  written  words  might  represent  ideas 
directly  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  sounds  of  the  words. 
And  much  after  his  time,  some  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
thought  it  necessary  to  teach  their  pupils  to  pronounce  words, 
before  they  considered  them  able  to  understand  them. 

Degerandof  supposes  that  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  China,  where 
the  written  characters  represented  not  words  but  ideas,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  may  have  been  instructed  through  the  eye,  without 
any  person  being  surprised  at  it,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Lewis  of  Union  CoHec^e  for  thii  remark. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  13 
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Besides  that  the  Egyptian  hierogljrphics  were,  in  good  part, 
alphabetical  characters,  we  apprehend  that  neither  this  mode  of 
writing,  nor  still  less  that  of  the  Chinese  is,  in  its  elements  self- 
explanatory.  To  learn  either  requires  particular,  often  labori- 
ous explanation  and  instruction,  which,  of  course,  was  given 
through  the  voice  and  ear.  The  begiimtng  of  instruction  must, 
therefore,  have  seemed  as  impossible  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
the  case  of  ideological  writing,  as  in  the  case  of  alphabetical 
writing. 

The  case,  therefore,  is  reduced  simply  to  this :  men  in  general 
refused  to  believe,  indeed  never  suspected,  that  ideas  could  be 
clearly  and  definitely  expressed,  or  even  conceived,  except  in 
articulate  words.  To  the  vulgar,  the  power  of  speech  seemed 
the  only  difference  between  reasoning  beings  and  animals  void  of 
reason.  To  philosophers,  words  seemed  essential  to  at  least  all 
the  higher  operations  of  thought.  To  theologians,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  receive  the  faith  except  through  the  literal  word,  and 
impossible  for  those  who  were  born  deaf  to  receive  the  word.* 
With  jurists,  there  was  no  mode  of  giving  a  valid  attestation  of 
one's  legal  acts  except  in  words.  Those  who  had  lost  the  use  of 
the  voice,  could  give  that  attestation  in  writing,  if  able ;  but  the 
Soman  law  recognises  no  possibility  of  giving  a  valid  assent  by 
signs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  (the 
provisions  of  which  have  just  been  referred  to,)  in  making  an 
exception  in  favor  of  those  deaf-mutes  who  could  write  and  who 
might  make  wills,  execute  deeds  of  gift,  and  other  legal  instru- 
ments, and  manumit  slaves  by  writing,  under  their  own  hands, 
while  all  this  was  forbidden  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
unable  to  write,  the  exception  is  expressly  worded  to  apply  only 
to  those  deaf-mutes  who  were  not  so  from  birth.  These  were 
supposed  capable  of  learning  to  write,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  no  such  possibility  is  admitted. f    And 

•  St.  Augttitine,  in  the  fourth  century,  commenting  we  belieye  on  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  "Faith  comei  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God«"  (Rom. 
z.  17,)  remark!  that  deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  impossible^  since  he  who  i 
bom  deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word  nor  learn  to  read  it : 

**  Quod  Titinm,  ipsum  impedit  fldem ;  nam  surdns  natu  litteras  qnibus  lectla 
fidem  concipiat,  discere  non  potest." 

t  See  Degeraado  des  Sourds-5iaetS|  i.  26* 
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yet,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  same  legislator  believed  that,  in 
rare  cases,  persons  born  deaf  might  have  received  the  gift  of 
speech  from  nature ! 

We  find,  then,  that  of  the  two  great  truths  on  which  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests,  that  their  own  language  of 
pantomime,  cultivated  and  improved,  is  sufficient  for  all  essential 
purposes  of  instruction  and  <x)mmunication ;  and  that  ideas  may 
be  attached  directly  to  written  words,  without  the  intermediation 
of  sounds ;  the  second  was  never  suspected  by  the  ancients,  and 
the  first  only  recognised  at  most  in  the  case  of  a  few  familiar 
ideas,  except  .it  may  have  been  as  a  means  of  recalling  ideas 
already  acquired  through  the  use  of  speech. 

If  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  held  to  be  incapable  of  instruction 
in  the  most  palmy  days  of  ancient  learning,  we  cannot  expect 
that  their  condition  should  be  any  better  during  the  long  night 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  succeeded.  In  fact,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  northern  nations  seem  to  have  been  more  severe 
and  unjust  toward  them  than  those  of  the  Romans.  By  the  lat- 
ter they  were  regarded  as  naturally  deficient  in  intellect ;  by  the 
former  they  were,  in  some  cases  at  least,  supposed  to  belong  to 
a  semi-demoniacal  race  of  beings.  We  are  told  that  the  early 
code  of  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe  imposed  upon  them  civil 
disabilities  even  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Romans,  in  some 
cases  depriving  them  of  their  natural  rights  of  inheritance,  and 
an  express  dispensation  from  the  Pope  was  thought  necessary  to 
authorize  the  marriage  of  a  deaf-mute.* 

Still,  as  in  many  cases  deaf-mutes  must  have  strongly  excited 
the  sympathies  of  superior  minds,  the  mode  of  imparting  to  them 
more  or  less  instruction  may  have  repeatedly  been  discovered  by 
mere  accident.  One  such  case,  perhaps  only  one  of  several,  has 
within  a  few  years  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  A  passage  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  venerable  Bede  (first  cited  in  this 
connection  by  the  Abbe  Carton,  of  Brugesf)  has,  of  late,  excited 
much  attention.  Bede  is  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  many 
miracles  performed  by  a  holy  man  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  seventh  century — John,  Bishop  of  Hagulstad,  afterward 

•  Ess&i  Hittorique,  etc,  des  Sonrdi-MneU  par  JLcon  Vsusse.    Paris,  1844. 
f  See  Carton'!  Joamal,  iii.  72. 
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• 

known  as  Saint  John  of  Bererlj.  This  bishop,  calling  to  him  a 
dumb  youth  on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  bestow  alms,  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  tongue,  commanded  him  to 
repeat  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  gea,  yea,  which  he  did ;  and  after* 
wards  repeated  from  the  bishop's  lips,  first  letters,  then  syllables, 
and  so  on  to  words  and  sentences.  If  we  only  suppose  sufficient 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  more  than  usual  aptness  in 
the  mute,  and  a  reasonable  time  for  completing  the  education  of 
his  voice,  the  result  is  quite  natural  and  credible.  To  the  simple 
Angles,  this  cure  of  the  dumb  man  seemed  as  much  a  miracle  as 
the  healing,  by  the  same  bishop,  of  the  damsel  who  lay  at  the 
point  of  death  from  an  Inflammation  which  resulted  £rom  her 
being  bled  on  the  wrong  day  6t  the  moon ;  or  of  the  youth  ap- 
parently killed  by  a  fall  while  racing  his  horse  against  the 
bishop's  consent.  Hence  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  account 
the  exaggerations  of  enthusiastic  faith ;  and  instead  of  wonder-^ 
ing  that  the  degree  of  success  should  be  represented  as  so  com- 
plete, and  the  education  of  the  dumb  man  as  accomplished  in  a 
few  hours,  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  the  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess have  been  so  distinctly  preserved.  However  small  may 
have  been  the  amount  of  intellectual  improvement  in  this  case, 
supposing  the  relation  to  be  founded  in  fact,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  happiness  of  the  dumb  man  was  greatly  increased.  He 
was  at  least  relieved  from  the  degraded  condition  to  which  preju- 
dice doomed  those  laboring  under  his  infirmity,  and  made  an 
object  of  interest,  attention,  good  will,  and  even  reverence. 

From  this  time,  no  trace  of  an  instructed  deaf-mute  has  been 
discovered  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  Bodolph  Agricola,  (born 
1443,  died  1485,)  a  native  of  Baffle,  near  Groningen,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time,  is  the  first  who  re- 
cords that  a  deaf-mute  had  learned  to  write.  He  gives  neither 
name,  place  nor  mode  of  instruction.  He  is  represented  by  some 
to  have  spoken  of  this  person  as  a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  by  oth- 
ers as  deaf  from  infancy,  which  leaves  it  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  case  was  not  that  of  a  person  who  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  language  before  becoming  deaf.  He,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  It  as  almost  miraculous,*  which  he  would  hardly 

•JSdlnbiirgh  Rayiew,  Ixi,  410. 
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have  done  if  it  had  been  one  of  those  cases  provided  for  by  Jus- 
tinian as  capable  of  instruction ;  and  those  who  commented  on 
the  statement,  evidently  understood  it  to  refer,  at  least,  to  one 
deaf  from  so  early  an  age  as  to  make  his  instruction  impossible 
by  ordinary  means.  Luis  Vives,  who,  half  a  century  later, 
doubted  of  the  truth  of  Agricola's  relation,  did  so  on  no  other 
ground  than  the  apparent  impossibility  of  teaching  one  who 
wanted  t/Le  organ  of  instruction,  as  Aristotle  had  styled  the  ear. 

The  statement  of  Agricola  found  a  more  candid  commentator 
in  the  eminent  philosopher  of  Pavia,  Jerome  Cardan,*  and  awak- 
ened a  train  of  luminous  thought,  that,  if  it  had  been  followed 
out,  might  have  anticipated  by  many  years  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  which  we  treat.  "  The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb," 
he  remarks,f  '^  is  difficult,  but  it  is  possible.  The  deaf-mute 
can  conceive  that  the  word  breadj  for  example,  as  it  stands  writ- 
ten, represents  the  object  which  we  point  out  to  him.  Just  as 
after  having  seen  any  object,  we  preserve  its  form  in  the  memory 
and  can  draw  a  resemblance  of  it,  so  the  deaf-mute  can  preserve 
in  his  mind  the  forms  of  the  written  characters,  and  can  associ- 
ate them  directly  with  ideas ;  for  spoken  words  represent  ideas 
only  by  convention,  and  written  words  can  be  made  to  represent 
ideas  by  convention."  In  proof  of  this  he  instances  the  mode  of 
writing  in  hieroglyphics,  and  refers  to  the  mimsB  of  the  Bomans, 
to  show  to  how  great  an  extent  ideas  may  be  imparted  by  signs. 
But  after  thus  hastily  sketching  the  principles  on  which  deaf- 
mutes  might  be  instructed,  he  leaves  to  others  the  practical  ap- 
plication ;  and  turns  aside  to  pursue  some  new  object  of  specula- 
tion.t 

The  five  principal  instruments  of  communicating  with  the 
deaf,  writing,  pantomime,  the  manual  alphabet,  design  and  read- 
ing on  the  lips,  are  none  of  them  of  modern  invention,  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  cases  earlier  than  any  known  to 
have  been  recorded,  each  may  have  been  used  with  some  degree 

•Bom  1601,  died  1676. 

fDegerando  I.^  3U6. 

}Cardan  wm  alio  one  of  the  flnt,  if  not  the  fint«  to  loffgeet  the  poeiibUit7  of  the 
blind  learning  to  read  bj  the  touch. 
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of  success  in  the  instruction  of  one  or  more  deaf-mutes.    We 
will  briefly  consider  each  in  order. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that,  in  a  &mily  where  letters  and 
parcels  were  often  received  addressed  to  individuals  of  the  fami- 
ly by  name,  a  deaf-mute  of  very  quick  parts  might  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  the  written  name  of  each.  And  going  into  a  town 
where  names  were  written  over  shops,  he  would  learn  the  names 
of  those  which  he  had  occasion  to  frequent.  This  ability  to  learn 
written  words  once  discovered,  it  only  requires  a  brother,  sister  or 
parent  of  quick  ingenuity  and  patient  kindness  to  teach  him  quite 
an  extensive  vocabulary.  A  little  more  ingenuity  and  patience 
would  introduce  him  to  adjectives  and  verbs.  In  this  way,  by 
mere  dint  of  writing  in  the  presence  of  the  objects  and  of  the 
facts,  with  occasional  explanations  by  gestures,  it  is  possible  in 
one  case  in  a  hundred,  to  bring  the  deaf-mute  to  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  skill  in  written  language.  Such  cases  may  have  occur- 
red. That  recorded  by  Agricola  may  have  been  one.  And  the 
earliest  known  iSase  of  an  instructed  deaf-mute  in  France,  (that 
of  Guibal,  Degerando  I.,  384,)  seems  to  have  been  another. 

Cases  there  doubtless  were,  also,  in  which  the  intellectual  and 
moral  education  of  a  deaf-mute,  merely  through  his  own  language 
of  signs,  was  carried  to  an  unusal  degree.  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  produced  a  second  Pedius,  a  deaf-mute  painter,  Juan 
Fernandez  Navarette.*  This  artist,  commonly  called  El  Mudo, 
(the  mute,)  was  highly  distinguished  in  his  art,  and  ei^oyed  the 
special  favor  of  Philip  the  Second.  His  epitaph,  written  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  bears  that  "  Heaven  denied  him  the  gift  of  speech 
that  he  might  give  greater  life  and  eloquence  to  the  works  of  his 
pencil,  and  as  he  could  not  speak  himself,  he  made  them  speak 
for  him." 

With  such  evidence  of  the  native  powers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
before  him,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  was  a  Spaniard,  eotem- 
poraiy  with  Navarette,  who  first  attempted  the  regular  instruc- 
tion, (in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,)  of  this  class  of  persons. 

Though  the  opinion  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  of  others  of  the 
&thers,  as  to  the  incompetency  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  receive 

•See  Onjot't  Liste  Litteraire,  p.  88.     Nayarette  Uved  1626—1579. 
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the  faith,  was  generally  entertained  by  theologians  even  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  were  yet  cases  in  which 
pious  and  benevolent  priests  undertook  to  instruct  deaf-mutes  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  first  communion,  by  no  other  means  than  the  language  of 
gestures.  The  earliest  case  of  this  kind  we  have  met  with,  is  that 
related  in  the  life  of  the  Catholic  Saint  Francis  de  Sales.*  About 
the  year  1604,  he  took  into  his  house  a  deaf-mute  youth  whose 
good  conduct  and  ingenuity,  not  less  than  his  misfortune,  had 
excited  his  interest  and  compassion,  and  succeeded  "  with  in- 
credible labor"  in  teaching  his  proteg6  the  doctrjines  of  the 
church,  taught  him  to  confess  himself  by  signs,  and  admitted  him 
to  the  communion,  which,  as  his  biographer  assures  us,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  youth  never  approached  without  a  respect  and  devo- 
tion that  were  highly  edifying.  This  interesting  mute,  it  is  ad- 
ded, did  not  long  survive  the  bishop,  his  death  being  caused  by 
grief  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  master. 

The  task  which  this  Catholic  prelate  attempted  with  no  other 
instrument  than  the  language  of  gestures,  had  been  attempted 
nearly  half  a  century  before,  by  means  of  pictures,  by  a  protest- 
ant  clergyman  of  Brandenburgh,  Joachim  Pasch,t  who  died  1578. 
According  to  Dr.  Neumann,  Pasch,  though  advanced  in  years, 
instructed,  by  the  means  mentioned,  his  daughter,  who  had  be- 
come deaf  at  the  age  of  six  months.  To  what  degree  this  labor 
of  parental  love  was  successful,  we  have  no  information.  We 
T^an  hardly  suppose  it  possible,  by  pictures  alone,  to  obtain  any 
very  valuable  results.  But,  as  an  auxiliary  of  signs,  pictures 
may  be  a  very  useful  instrument  of  instruction.  We  are  informed 
that  two  centuries  later,  the  Father  Vanin  in  France,  renewed 
the  attempt  to  teach  the  truths  of  religion  by  means  of  pictures ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  giving  his  pupils  ideas 
either  elevated  or  correct.  Such  lessons  must,  however,  by  fur- 
nishing a  pleasant  occupation  for  the  faculties  that  would  other- 
wise have  lain  dormant,  greatly  have  promoted  the  happiness 
of  the  deaf-mutes. 

•  Sea  L>Ami  des  Soordf-BiQeU,  JouroAl  pw  PirooXy  ir,  62. 

t  Ber  Taubitummen  Anitalt  Za  Paris,  etc.,  p.  66-69.    Some  writeri  leem  to  hare 
confounded  Joachim  Patch  with  George  Paach  or  Paiehiao,  who  lired  much  later. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  manual  alphabet^  which  now  seema 
to  be  appropriate  if  not  peculiar  to  the  deaf,  should  have  been 
well  known,  at  least  to  the  learned  and  curious,  many  centuries 
before  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  ever  thought  ofl 

The  use  of  a  mode  of  indicating  words  with  the  hands  and  fin- 
gers, letter  by  letter,  has  been  traced  to  periods  of  high  antiqui- 
ty. Such  a  mode  of  conversing  furtively,  on  forbidden  subjects 
may  even  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Solomon ;  so  at  least 
we  may  conjecture  from  the  allusion  to  those  who  speak  with  the 
feet  and  teach  with  thejlngersj  in  Proverbs  vL  13.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  their  modes  of  spelling  words  on  the  fingers ;  some  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  little  treatise  of  the  venerable 
Bede. 

The  manual  alphabets  handed  down  to  us  by  Beda  were  found- 
ed on  the  ancient  signs  for  numbers.  The  Greeks  had,  from  a 
very  early  period,  an  ingenious  and  complete  system  of  numera- 
tion by  arbitrary  positions  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  According 
to  Beda,  the  units  up  to  nine  were  represented  by  inflections  of 
the  last  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  To  these  were  added  in- 
flections of  the  thumb  and  index  finger  to  denote  the  tens.  The 
same  positions  which  denoted  tens  on  the  left  hand,  being 
transferred  to  the  right,  denoted  hundreds,  and  the  positions 
which  marked  units  on  the  left,  being  when  seen  on  the  right 
hand,  one  place  fiirther  to  the  right  than  the  hundreds,  now 
marked  as  many  thousands.*  As  numbers  in  all  these  four 
places  could  be  presented  simultaneously,  any  number  of  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  tens  and  units,  less  than  ten  thusand  could  be 
displayed  on  the  hands  at  once.  John  Aventine,  the  Batisbon 
editor  of  Beda's  treatise,  cites  a  curious  passage  of  Pliny,  (Lib. 
xxxiv.  cap.  7,)  in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Janus,  the  hands  of  which  were  sculptured  in  the  positions 

•The  higher  numbers  were  presented  by  rarions  posftions  of  the  hands  with  re- 
spect to  the  body.  The  Greeks  were  acenstomed  to  compare  the  farorites  of  kings 
to  the  fingers  of  the  arithmeticians^  which  in  one  position  denoted  thousands  and 
in  another  mere  units.    Solon  Is  said  to  haye  used  this  figure. 
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representing  the  numbers  three  hundred  fifty  and  five,  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  lunar  year  of  Numa. 

Since  among  the  Greeks,  (as  indeed  among  the  Hebrews  and 
others  eastern  nations,)  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  regu- 
larly used  in  the  notation  of  numbers,  and  thus  each  letter  be- 
came familiarly  associated  with  some  simple  number,  a  people  so 
ingenious  would  soon  discover,  that  this  system  of  numeration  on 
the  fingers,  presented  an  easy  mode  of  spelling  words,  in  &ct,  a 
manual  alphabet  re^y  made.  The  evidence  of  the  use,  among 
the  ancients,  of  a  manual  mode  of  spelling  words^  is  less  abun- 
dant and  conclusive  than  that  of  the  use  of  a  manual  system  of 
numeration,  but  the  testimony  of  Beda  is  explicit  that  the 
signs  of  the  latter  were  also  employed  for  the  former  purpose. 
And  the  uses  of  such  a  contrivance  instanced  by  Beda, — ^to  give 
important  hints  to  one's  friends  in  circumstances  that  require 
caution,  or  to  play  with  the  wonder  and  credulity  of  others,  by 
pretending  to  exercise  a  kind  of  divination,  are  so  obvious  and 
alluring,  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  art  to  have  been 
often  put  in  practice. 

Bede  intimates  that  a  mode  of  secret  writing  was  founded  upon 
these  signs.  As  the  Bomans  did  not,  like  the  Greeks,  ordinarily 
associate  every  letter  with  a  number,  they  had  manual  alphabets 
of  their  own>*  in  one  of  which  each  letter  was  denoted  by  the 
number  of  its  customary  place  in  the  alphabet.  Thus,  says  Bede, 
"  if  thou  seest  thy  friend  among  wily  deceivers,  and  wouldst  ad- 
monish him  to  be  wary,  show  him  with  the  fingers.  III,  I,  XX, 
XIX,  V,  and  I,  VII,  V ;  which  in  the  order  of  the  letters  denoteth 
CAUTE  AGE,  and  for  greater  secrecy,  it  may  be  so  written," 
i.  e.,  as  we  suppose,  by  writing  according  to  the  Roman  numera- 
tion, the  number  of  the  letter  instead  of  the  letter  itself. 

Bonetf  mentions  on  the  authority  of  John  Baptist  Porta,  (De 
flirtivis  litterarum  notis)  another  ancient  sign  alphabet,  the  com- 
position of  which  reminds  us  of  the  early  alphabet  of  the  Egyp- 

•  The  plfttet  annexed  to  the  work  of  Beda  i^ive  three  distinct  mannal  alphabets 
founded  on  the  uigDM  for  numbers ;  bat  it  is  uncertain  whether  either  of  them  cor* 
responds  to  any  of  those  used  by  the  ancients.  These  plates  seem  rather  the 
worlc  of  the  editor  than  of  Beda. 

t  Badnocion  de  las  letras,  etc.  pa^e  128. 
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tians.  It  was  discovered  that  each  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet 
could  be  denoted  by  touching  some  part  of  the  body,  the  name 
of  which  began  with  that  letter.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  touching 
successively  caput j  aurem^  renes^  temporal  humeros^  aurem^  guitur^ 
ocfdumy  the  word  Carthago  was  indicated. 

Leibnitz*  informs  as,  that  the  monks  of  certain  orders,  whose 
rules  forbade  the  use  of  the  voice,  were  accustomed  to  converse 
by  signs ;  that  is  by  a  manual  alphabet,  and  the  early  writers  on 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mention  several  kinds  of 
alphabets  as  actually  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  silent  or  furtive 
communications.  Not  a  few  have  since  been  devised,  which 
have  never  been  used,  or  only  used  by  their  inventors ;  for  the 
various  combinations  of  the  fingers  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
our  manual  alphabets  like  our  alphabets  of  the  pen,  have  seemed 
to  many  to  admit  of  great  improvements.! 

The  two,  which  have  come  into  general  use  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  are  formed  mainly  by  attempts  to  imitate  with 
the  fingers  the  outlines  of  the  Romans  letters.  Though  they 
difier  in  form  from  the  more  ancient  manual  alphabets  which 
have  been  described,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  would  have 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  communicating  with  the  deaf. 
That  they  were,  in  early  times,  thus  used,  we  have,  indeed,  no 
evidence.  Still,  if  the  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  communica- 
tion was,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  generally  difiused  among 
men  ot  letters,  it  is  highly  probable  that  more  than  one  person 
who,  though  deaf  from  childhood,  could  still  read,  had  discover- 
ed the  great  utility  of  the  manual  alphabet  in  his  own  case. 
That  in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modem  times  persons  were  occa- 
sionally met  with,  totally  deaf  from  childhood,  but  still  able  to 
read  and  write,  is  evident  from  the  particular  exception  from 
the  disabilities  of  the  mute  from  birth,  made  in  favor  of  this 
class  of  persons  in  the  code  of  Justinian.l 

But  though  a  manual  alphabet  may  have  been  used  by  here 
and  there  an  unknown  and  unnoticed  deaf  person  in  ancient 

•  8«e  Gnjot'i  LSite  Littendn,  page  416. 

f  Panlmier  giTM  ui  alpheM  gynaoifftiM.    L»  Miu4-iinMtt  p.  980* 

f  Xb  eited  in  Degenmdo,  I.  26. 
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Greece,  or  Italy,  it  could  only  have  been  as  a  substitute  for 
writing,  and  by  persons  already  familiar  with  writing.  The 
invention  of  the  manual  alphabet^  therefore,  was  hardly  a  nearer 
step  than  the  invention  of  writing,  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
instructing  the  dgaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  Yet  strange  to  say^ 
there  have  been  and  are  persons  of  intelligence,  who  imagine  the 
manual  alphabet  to  be  every  thing  in  this  branch  of  instruction ; 
and  the  statue  erecte  I  within  a  few  years  to  De  I'Epe^,  by  his 
native  city  of  Versailles,  represents  this  great  man  in  the  act  of 
devoutly  thanking  i:  eaven  for  inspiring  him  to  invent  the 
manual  alphabet  which  he  himself  informs  us  he  derived  from 
the  work  of  Bonet  published  a  century  and  a  half  before  his 
time. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  mode  of  communicating  with  the 
deaf  by  reading  on  the  lips.  It  is  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  ancient  author  has  noticed  the  possibility  of  distin- 
guishing spoken  words  by  the  motions  of  the  speaker's  Ups. 
Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  all  times,  there  may  have  been 
examples,  little  1  nown,  it  may  be,  but  not  very  rare,  of  persons 
who,  becoming  deaf  i  i  childhood,  had  acquired  this  ability.  In 
every  large  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  meet  such 
cases,  and  at  the  earliest  periods  at  \^hich  the  attention  of  wri- 
ters was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  they  found  such  cases  to  exist.  We  may  presume,  there- 
fore, that  like  cases  occurred  long  before  any  one  was  found 
to  record  them. 

The  earliest  instance  we  recollect  is  that  cited  by  Degerando, 
(I.  262,)  from  Zwinger,  who  related  that  (Ecolampadius  had  at 
Sasil  a  deaf  scholar  who  understood  him  through  the  eye. 
(Ecolampadius  was  a  contemporary  and  coadjutor  of  Luther,  and 
died  of  the  plague  In  1531. 

The  Italian,  John  Boniface,  in  his  voluminous  treatise  on  the 
art  of  signs,  published  according  to  Degerando,  in  1616,*  also 

•  Dr.  Neumuin  gives  the  date  of  thif  book  TrevSani,  1524.  (Die  Tmnbitummen* 
Anitalt,  eto.  p.  64,)  and  Oayot,  (Lilt.  Lit.  Philotophe,  p.  402,)  glm  Vicenza 
1661,  instead  of  Vienna,  1616,  at  Degerando  had  it;  (lee  hii  worlc  vol.  I.  p.  327.) 
We  have  no  meant  of  deciding  which  it  eorreot.  If  at  ttated  in  Piraos't  Jo«nial» 
(ili.  135  )  Bonifaoe  waa  bom  in  1647,  the  dat*  flven  by  Docerando  is  likely  to  U 
eorreet^ 
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speaks  of  a  person  viho  conl  1  read  on  the  lips.  Degerando  cites 
several  other  instances  from  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
among  which  we  notice  one  given  on  the  authority  of  Waller, 
not  as  supposed  In  Plroux's  Journal,  the  English  poet  Edmund 
Waller,)  who  relates  (in  the  English  Philosophical  Transactions) 
that  a  brother  and  sister  living  in  the  same  town  with  himself, 
both  deaf  from  childhood,  understood  from  the  movements  of 
the  lips,  all  that  was  said  to  them,  and  answerea  correctly.* 
A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Bishop  Burnet  as 
occurring  at  Geneva  in  the  latter  i>art  of  the  same  century.f 

To  these  instances  of  deaf  persons  who  could  read  on  the  lips, 
at  a  period,  in  some  cases,  earlier  than  the  first  known  essays  to 
instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  Bonet, 
whose  work  published  in  1630,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  treat  of  more  particularly.  Bonet  observes  (pages  274 — ^277) 
that  ^^some  mutes,  without  being  taught,  have  acquired  the 
ability  to  understand  by  the  motions  of  the  lips."  This  testi- 
mony we  regard  as  very  important.  If,  in  the  time  of  Bonet 
there  existed  in  Spain  deaf  persons  who  had  taught  themselves 
to  read  on  the  lips,  it  is  rendered  highly  probable  that  such  cases 
were  known  also  in  the  time  of  Ponce ;  and  it  is  very  natural 
that  the  knowledge  of  such  a  case  should  suggest  to  an  inge- 
nious, philosophical  and  meditative  mind,  the  means  of  teaching 
deaf-mutes  from  birth  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  vocal 
oi^ns  by  which  speech  is  produced.  Whether  Ponce,  like 
Wallis  in  England  at  a  later  day,  began  with  a  pupil  who  still 
retained  some  remnant  of  speech,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the 
case  of  Navarette  having  afforded  illustrious  proof  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  not  necessarily  deficient  in  mental  capacity,  a 
very  few  experiments,  upon  which  Ponce  may  have  been  put  by 
some  happy  inspiration  of  genius ;  or  even,  as  in  the  older  case 
recorded  by  Beda,  through  mere  accident,  would  have  sufGiced 
to  open  to  a  master  mind  a  new  avenue  as  well  to  fame  as  to 
high  usefulness. 

If  we  indulge  in  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Ponce 
was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

•  8«e  Amtriean  Annali  i.  44. 

t  The  narratlTe  of  Bishop  Burnet  it  repeated  in  foU  in  the  Amertcui  Annali  of 
Che  Deaf  andDiimby  i.  lSi-2. 
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it  is  because,  in  the  utter  absence  of  historical  indications,  we  can 
only  indulge  in  coi^jecture.  M.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  a  distinguished 
Spanish  philanthropist  of  our  own  times,  supposes  that  it  was  the 
pantomime  of  the  Roman  stage  that  suggested  to  Ponce  the  me- 
thod of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Hernandez,  another 
Spaniard,  sajs  that  Ponce  took  the  idea  from  the  work  of  Beda** 
It  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  statements  explains  how  the 
mind  of  Ponce  was  directed  to  this  novel  career.  At  most  they 
but  explain  how  some  of  the  processes  of  instruction  may  have 
been  suggested  to  him. 

As  Ponce,  if  not  the  first  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  was  certainly 
the  first  whose  success  was  so  decided  as  to  attract  public  notice, 
to  silence  scepticism,  and  direct  the  attention  of  others  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  notices  of  his  life  and  labors  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
so  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  The  following  sketch,  the  materials 
for  which  we  have  carefully  collated  from  different  independent 
sources,  embraces,  we  believe,  about  all  that  is  now  known  con- 
cerning the  inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Pedro  Ponee  de  Leon  was  of  a  noble  family  ,f  and  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Yalladolid,  (near  the  borders  of  old  Castile  and  Leon,) 
in  the  year  15204  All  that  is  known  of  his  personal  character 
and  history  is,  that  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  in 
the  convent  of  Sahagun  in  Leon,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  convent  of  the  same  order  at  Ona,  where  he  died 
in  August  1584,  and  where  his  memory  was  long  held  in  vener- 
ation, as  a  man  of  exemplary  virtue,  as  well  as  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry .§  The  fullest  account  of  his  labors,  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  is  that  given  by  himself  ||  in  an  act  of  foundation  for 
a  chapel,  executed  in  1578,  and  long  afterwards  discovered 
among  the  archives  of  the  convent  of  Ona.     In  this  document, 

•Bee  Ouyot'i  Liite  Lit.  Phll.y  p.  123.    Note. 

fHaTU  7  Panduro  dedicatei  hit  work  on  the  initraction  of  the  deef  and  damb  to 
f<  Hit  EzeeUency  Don  Joachim  Laurent  Ponce  deLeon,"  a  deieendant  of  the  fami- 
Ij  of  Pedro  Ponee.^43ee  Carton's  Joomaly  1, 270,  and  QvljoVs  List.  Lit.  p.  6.    Note. 

|Thifl  date  ii  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Martin,  director  of  the  initito* 
tion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Bewneon,  France.    Piroux*i  Journal,  IV,  113. 

^Carton's  Journal,  III,  46,  48. 

(Ibid. 
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relating  how  he  acquired  the  wealth  which  he  devoted  to  this 
foundation,  namely,  by  saving  from  his  personal  expenses,  from 
gifts  of  great  men  of  whom  he  had  been  testamentary  executor, 
and  from  pupils  whom  he  had  Instructed,  "  with  the  industry 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  in  this  holy  house, 
through  the  merits  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  our  father 
Saint  Didace,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  had  pupils  who  were  deaf  and 
dumb  from  birth,  children  of  great  nobles  and  of  distinction, 
whom  I  have  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write  and  to  keep  ac- 
counts, to  repeat  prayers,  to  serve  the  mass,  to  know  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion  and  to  confess  themselves  viva 
voce.  To  some  I  have  taught  the  Latin,  to  others  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  to  understand  Italian.  There  was  one  of  them  who 
received  the  orders  of  priesthood  and  possessed  a  benefice,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  of&ce  in  reciting  the  breviary.  This 
person  and  some  others  acquired  natural  philosophy  and  astrol- 
ogy. Another  who  was  heir  to  a  majorate  and  marquisate,  and 
was  to  follow  the  career  of  arms,  in  addition  to  his  other  studies, 
as  already  expressed,  was  also  instructed  in  all  martial  exercises, 
and  was  a  very  skilful  equestrian.  Moreover  these  deafTfaiutes 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  Spain  and  of  foreign  nations.  They  were  even  skilled  in  po- 
litical science  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  of  which 
Aristotle  believed  this  class  of  persons  incapable. 

This  statement  should  probably  be  received  with  considerable 
allowance ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  at  least  three  cotem- 
porary  writers  to  the  labors  and  success  of  Ponce.  Ambrose 
Moralez,  a  Spanish  historian,  in  a  work  published  in  1575,  men- 
tions Ponce  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  of 
genius  and  diligence  well  nigh  incredible.  <<  By  a  most  perfect 
art  of  his  own  invention,"  says  Moralez,  «  Ponce  has  taught  the 
dumb  to  speak."  He  declares  himself  a  witness  of  the  &ct,  and 
cites  among  the  former  pupils  of  Ponce,  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  of  the  constable,  (Yelasco,)  adding  that  he  was  then  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  education  of  a  son  of  the  chief  Justice  of 
Arragon,  Don  Gaspar  de  Garrea. 

Francis  Valles,  a  celebrated  Spanish  physician  and  philosopher, 
mentions  Ponce  as  his  friend ;  and  Castaniza,  a  Benedictine  of 
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the  same  conyent  with  Ponoe,  adds  his  testimony  to  the  labors  of 
the  latter.* 

We  hare  but  very  vague  indications  as  to  the  particular 
methods  used  by  Ponce.  As  we  have  already  noted,  Ramon  de 
la  Sagra  intimates  tVat  he  employed  pantomime,  and  Hernandez 
that  he  used  a  manual  alphabet.  We  know  not  if  these  state- 
ments are  founded  on  any  historical  eTidence,  Bonet,  his  im- 
mediate successor,  we  know,  used  both  these  instruments. 

But  of  the  method  of  Ponce  himself  we  possess  no  direct 
information  beyond  that  given  by  Yalles,  who  says  that  he  first 
taught  his  pupils  to  write  the  names  of  objects  which  he  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  then  taught  them  to  pronounce  the  words  which 
they  had  written.  Much  to  the  same  purpose  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  one  of  Ponce's  pupils,  Don  Pedro  de  Velasco,  (brother 
of  the  constable ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,)  which 
Moralez  has  preserved.  This  young  man  gives  this  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  instructed.!  <<  While  I  was  a  boy 
and  ignorant,  %d  lapisy  I  began  to  write  by  copying  what  my 
teacher  had  written ;  and  I  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  CastlHan 
tengue  in  a  book  prepared  to  that  purpose.  Hereupon  I  began, 
adjuvante  Deoy  to  spell,  and  to  utter  some  syllables  and  worda 
with  all  my  might,  so  that  the  saliva  flowed  from  my  mouth 
abundantly.  Then  I  began  to  read  history,  and  in  ten  years  read 
the  history  of  the  whole  world.  Afterwards  I  learned  Latin, 
And  all  this  was  through  the  great  grace  of  God,  without  which 
no  mute  can  exist.'' 

It  is  with  reason  estimated  by  Carton^  that  Ponce  must  have 
practised  the  art  at  least  twenty  years  to  obtain  such  results  with 
80  many  pupils.  We  are  authorized  then  to  conclude  the  labors 
of  Ponce  began  about  the  year  1550  or  1555. 

It  was  long  believed  that  Ponce  left  no  account  of  his  pro- 
cesses, or  that  if  he  left  any,  it  had  been  lost.    Within  a  few 

•  The  eitatiooi  from  VaUet  and  Caitanlza  may  be  teen  at  leo|^  in  Carton's 
Jonrnaly  i\X,,  36— 7^  and  41—2.    Bee  alio  Newmann,  pp.  GO— 61. 

t  Gited  by  Newmann,  Die  Taabitiunmen  anstalt  Za  ParU>  ete.»  p.  6J. 
t  Joonalf  eto*f  iil.»  9l» 
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years  it  has  been  stated,*  on  the  authority  of  Ramon  de  la  Sagra, 
that  a  manuscript  of  Ponce  containing  an  account  of  his  method 
of  instruction  had  been  found  in  the  convent  of  Ona.  This 
statement  remains  to  be  verified.  Perhaps  the  discovered  manu- 
script was  merely  the  act  of  foundation  which  we  have  already 
cited. 

To  Ponce  succeeded  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  t'le  author  of  the  ear- 
liest published  treatise  on  the  art.  The  Reduction  of  Letters  and 
art  of  teaching  the  Dumb  to  speak  which  appeared  at  Madrid  in 
1620.t 

Bonety  as  we  learn  from  documents  prefixed  to  his  book,  was 
a  native  of  Arragon.  In  his  title  page  he  styles  himself  ^'  varlet 
servant  of  his  msyesty,  attached  to  the  suit  of  the  captain-general 
of  the  artillery,  and  secretary  of  the  constable  of  Castile."  He 
makes  no  mention  of  the  previous  labors  of  Ponce,  but  intimates 
that  he  himself  was  the  inventor  of  his  art.  Uj^ed,  he  says  in 
his  preface,  by  sentiments  of  zeal  and  afiection  to  the  family  of 
the  constable,  to  which  he  owed  so  many  obligations,  he  under- 
took the  instruction  of  the  brother  of  that  nobleman,  who  had 
become  deaf  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  whose  mother,  ^<  the 
datohess  had  spared  no  expense  and  taken  infinite  pains  to  seek 
remedies  for  his  misfortune.  '^  I  began,"  says  Bonet,  <<  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  case,  contemplating,  examining  and  turn- 
ing the  matter  every  way  to  seek  means  of  supplying  the  defici- 
encies of  one  sense  through  the  remaining  senses." 

As  the  book  of  Bonet  is  very  rare  and  the  analysis  given  by 
Degerandol  is  too  brief  and  incomplete  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
it,  we  have  thought  that  a  more  extended  analysis  might  gratify 
those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  state  of  the  art  at  that  very 
early  period  of  its  history. 

The  work  of  Bonet  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  first  enti- 
tled ^^  Reduction  of  Letters,"  is  devoted  to  a  difliise  and  some- 

•  Outonf  Jounialy  li.,  128.  Giijot*t  Litte  Llty  123,  note.  Pfroux'i  Joarnal, 
i.,  137-8. 

tRedacelon  de  lut  letm,  y  trte  pum  enseaar  a  ablar  lot  mndoi,  por  Juan  Pablo 
Bonety  etc.,  Madrid,  1620.  According  to  Gnyot,  Bonet  died  about  1629.  Llite 
Lit.,  p.  2. 

|0#  V  EdneattoB  dea  loiirds-BUMta,  Vol.  I,  p.  911,  and  on. 
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what  pedantic  dissertation  upon  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
occupying  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  treating  of  the  invention 
of  the  alphabet,  (not  forgetting  the  rival  claims  of  the  Hebrews, 
Egyptians  and  Phenicians,  nor  the  two  pillars  on  which  the 
children  of  Seth  engraved  their  inventions  and  discoveries ;)  the 
sounds  of  each  letter,  their  uses  in  abbreviations  and  in  the  no- 
tation of  numbers,  and  in  short  all  that  could  be  said  about  let- 
ters by  the  most  prolix  grammarian ;  with  a  long  array  of  cita- 
tions from  ancient  grammarians  and  historians. 

An  example  or  two  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  part  of 
the  work.  A  whole  chapter  (the  11th,)  is  devoted  to  the  consi- 
deration and  explanation  of  a  fanciful  etymology  of  the  word 
letter  ^^  Littera  dicta  quasi  ligitera,  eo  quod  quasi  legentibus  iter 
ad  legendum  ostendit ;  a  lego  et  iter  ;"  for  which  the  authority 
of  eight  ancient  grammarians  is  cited.  And  in  treating  of  each 
letter,  the  writer  seeks  resemblances,  often  singularly  far  fetched 
between  the  form  of  the  Roman  letter  and  the  positions  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  its  pronunciation. 

The  only  point  in  this  first  book  which  seems  to  us  to  have 
any  special  reference  to  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak 
(there  is  evidently  nothing  in  it  that  has  any  reference  to  the 
mode  of  teaching  them  the  meaning  of  words,)  is  the  proposal  to 
teach  children  to  read  by  learning  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in- 
stead of  their  names.  By  the  Reduction  of  Letters^  indeed  seems  to 
have  been  intended  the  reducing  of  be  to  b,  hache  to  h,  equix  (so 
the  CastiUans  name  it,)  to  x,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  experi- 
ence of  Bonet  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  articulate  had  suggested 
to  him,  (as  the  like  experience  did  many  years  later  to  Hein- 
icke,)  the  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  now  called  the 
phonic  method,  by  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  letters  instead  of 
their  names.*  Bonet,  however,  was  not  the  first  who  proposed 
this  method  for  children  who  hear,  though  he  was  probably  ig- 
norant, that  as  early  as  1 534,  a  German  teacher,  Valentine  lekel- 

•See  Mr.  Mann'i  Report  on  the  schools  of  Germany.    See  also  Mr.  JDay's  Report, 
p.  129. 
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samef)  had  published*  the  true  way  to  learn  to  read  in  the 
shortest  time ;  of  which  this  principle  was  the  basis. 

Bonet  justly  observes,  that  the  time  spent  in  teaching  a  child 
to  repeat  the  names  of  the  letters  is  for  most  of  the  letters  entire- 
ly wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted,  since  when  he  has  learned  to 
name,  for  instance,  the  letters  m  and  e,  if  you  show  them  joined 
together,  they  will  represent  to  him  not  me,  but  emee.  He  ajBHrms 
that  by  his  method  a  child  might  be  taught  to  read  in  ten  or 
twelve  days,  whereas  by  the  common  method,  this  first  and  most 
essential  part  of  instruction  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Eminently  just  as  are  these  views,  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice 
and  habit,  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
the  principle  proposed  by  Bonet  has  hardly  began  to  be  received 
by  the  most  enlightened  teachers. 

Of  the  second  book,  the  <^Art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak," 
the  first  seven  chapters  only  in  strictness  correspond  to  the  title, 
the  rest  of  the  book  being  chiefly  occupied  with  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  Spanish  language. 

In  the  first  chapter,  our  author  explains  that  mutes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  dumb  only  because  deaf.  When  the  dumbness  proceeds 
from  defects  in  the  vocal  apparatus,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
art ;  but  dumbness  which  is  only  a  consequence  of  deafness  may 
be  remedied.  As,  however,  the  organs  of  speech  like  the  other 
members  of  the  body,  lose  their  pliancy  and  muscular  power  by 
long  disuse,  he  counsels  to  begin  the  instruction  of  a  deaf-mute 
as  early  as  six  or  eight  years.  He  seems  to  admit  that  a  later 
period  would  offer  no  inconvenience  if  we  were  to  look  only  to 
the  capability  of  receiving  intellectual  instruction. 

In  the  second  chapter,  he  proposes  to  show  that  there  can  be 
no  other  method  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak  besides  that  given 
in  his  book.  ^'  When  there  is  no  impediment  in  the  tongue  all  is 
reduced  to  the  want  of  hearing.  Tliis  some  have  attempted 
to  remedy  by  taking  the  mute  into  valleys  where  the  voice  is 
more  sonorous,  and  shouting  in  their  ears  with  such  violence 
that  the  blood  is  forced  from  their  mouths.    Sometimes  they  are 

•PnllMse  to  Mr.  Vmhu  «  L«Mbiiekleia,'>  VitBBa»  1S33, 
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put  into  casks  in  which  the  voice  booms  and  reverberates.  These 
violent  measures  are  bj  no  means  to  the  purpose.  If  the  voice 
reaches  them,  it  is  but  as  a  confused  noise,  in  which  they  can' 
not  perceive  any  distinction  of  articulations.  Some  surer  method 
should,  therefore,  be  chosen,  and  there  is  none  other  except  this 
arti  which  is  so  conforme  1  to  the  teaching  of  nature  that  have  the 
art  and  the  nature  seem  one,  for  the  demonstrative  actions  (lan« 
guage  of  gestures)  are  the  natural  language.  As  a  proof  of 
which,  when  mutes  happen  to  meet  who  never  saw  each  other 
before,  they  can  understand  each  other,  using  the  same  signs." 

This  passage  has  seemed  to  us  worthy  of  being  cited  at  length. 
Besides  the  curious  information  it  gives  as  to  the  popular  reme- 
dies employed  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  in  cases  of  dumb- 
ness, (remedies  suggested  probably  by  the  cases  of  some  who 
were  only  partially  deaf,)  it  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  art,  and  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ramon  de 
la  Sagra,  that  the  possibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  suggested  to  Ponce  by  the  perfection  to  which  the  language 
of  pantomime  was  cultivated  on  the  Soman  stage.  Though  we 
find  comparative  little  mention  of  the  language  of  action  in  Bo- 
net's  book,  what  is  said  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  with 
him  an  important  instrument  of  instruction. 

Speaking  of  a  natural  language,  our  author  cites  from  Herodotus 
of  Halicarnassus  the  lamous  experiment  of  Psammatichus,  King 
of  Egypt,  who  thought  he  had  proved  that  the  Phrygian  was  the 
original  language  of  mankind,  because  two  children — whom  he 
caused  to  be  brought  up  in  a  desert  by  a  shepherd,  who  took 
particular  care  never  to  speak  in  their  hearing — ^when  brought 
before  the  king  at  four  years  old,  uttered  several  times  the  word 
beccusj  which  in  Phrygian  signifies  breaa.*  Bonet  rationally  sup- 
poses that  these  children  merely  imitated  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep  among  which  they  were  reared,  thus  producing  a  sound 
resembling  the  word  beccus,  and  argues  that  the  case  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  sufficiently  proves  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 

•  This  famous  passage  has  been  cited  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms.  According 
to  some,  the  children  were  brovght  np  by  dumb  persone.  According  to  others,  the 
word  bucui  or  frsc  is  Phenician  instead  of  Phrygian.  As  Bonet  refers  to  the  passage 
of  Herodotus  (lib.  2)  as  if  lio. tmi  — miaad  At»  w^pieanme  lUt  ▼ersUm  it  UJtair  to 
be  the  oorrect  one. 
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original  language  of  mankind,  ehildren  never  speak  a  language 
from  the  promptings  of  nature  alone,  learning  evidently  by 
imitation.  From  the  pains  which  he  takes  to  argue  this  and 
other  points,  now  admitted  as  axioms,  our  author  appears  to 
have  been,  in  the  general  correctness  of  his  views,  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age. 

In  the  third  chapter,  Bonet  remarks  that  the  want  of  hearing 
is  to  be  supplied  by  sight;  that  deaf-mutes  are  very  quicksand 
expert  in  apprehending  whatever  is  addressed  to  the  eye ;  that 
they  can  learn  to  pronounce  the  letters  when  these  are  reduced, 
as  is  done  in  the  first  book,  to  their  simple  sounds,  by  observing 
the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  thus  learn  to  read  viva 
voce.  But  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  more  familiar  know- 
ledge of  each  letter,  and  know  certainly  which  is  intended,  he 
proposes  first  to  teach  them  a  manual  alphabet.  The  Mecedaris 
demonstrativo^  of  which  he  gives  a  representation  remarkably 
well  engraved,  is  in  about  two-thirds  of  its  letters  identical  with 
the  manual  alphabet  adopted  by  the  Abbe  de  PEpde  and  now  in 
use  in  the  French  and  American  schools ;  and  in  none  of  the 
remaining  letters,  except  the  d  and  the  r,  is  there  any  essential 
difference.  Bonet  does  not  claim  the  merit  of  originating  the 
idea  of  a  manual  alphabet.  He  observes,  that  various  modes  of 
representing  letters  and  nujnbers  with  the  hands  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  were  used  by  the  ancients,  as  John  Baptist  Porta 
relates  in  his  book,  <^  De  Furtivis  Literarum."  We  are  even  left 
in  doubt  whether  the  alphabet  given  by  himself,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  differs  essentially  from  those  known  to  have  been  used 
by  the  ancients,  was  of  his  own  invention  or  adopted  by  him 
ready  made.  The  fourth  chapter  eom|>letes  the  account  of  the 
manual  alphabet  by  explaining  the  motions  which  are  necessary 
for  the  z,  the  j',  the  bar  which  the  Spaniards  put  over  the  fi,  etc. 

The  teaching  of  articulation  occupies  the  fifth  and  sixth  chap- 
ters, in  the  latter  part  of  which  our  author  gives  concise  but 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  positions  and  movements  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  the  pronimciation  ef  each  letter  of  the  Castilian 
alphabet.* 

•  As  Might  b«  •xpMUdy  those  who  flnt  heard  of  the  art  of  teaehiiig>  the  dnmb 
to  speak  suffered  their  \mM%laMit!komm  to  rm  away  with  thoM.    The  Vnif  Miguel 
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The  teaching  of  articulation,  he  observes,  requires  great  pains 
and  attention.  The  teacher  must  put  himself  in  a  clear  light, 
and  adjust  himself  so  that  the  interior  of  his  mouth  maybe  visible 
to  the  pupil.  He  should  begin  with  the  vowels,  these  being  the 
easiest;  and  he  must  exercise  great  patience.  If,  after  several 
efforts,  the  pupil  fails  to  make  the  proper  sound,  leave  that  letter 
for  the  present  to  try  others.  Instead  of  putting  the  fingers  in 
the  pupil's  mouth  to  place  his  tongue  in  the  proper  position, 
Bonet  counsels  to  provide  an  artificial  tongue  of  leather,  which 
he  could  readily  mould  before  the  pupil's  eye  in  the  required 
forms.  (He  afterwards  advises  to  form  a  tongue  of  paper,  to  ex- 
hibit more  readily  the  vibrations  of  the  tongue  which  are  pro- 
duced in  sounding  the  letter  r.)  Before  pronouncing  a  letter,  he 
would  always  exhibit  its  manual  sign ;  in  this  respect  his  prac- 
tice was  very  different  from  that  of  the  modern  German  teachers, 
who  reject  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  altogether. 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  combining  letters  in  syllables 
and  words.  The  pupil  having  learned  to  articulate  all  the  letters 
singly,  is  taught  to  read  syllables  of  two  letters  and  so  proceeds 
to  syllables  of  three  and  four  letter.  Though  it  is  best  to  teach 
him  to  pronounce  first  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  Bonet,  (er- 
roneously we  think,)  considered  it  of  little  consequence,  if,  at 
the  beginning,  the  pupil  does  not  understand  what  he  reads.  The 
object  is  to  lead  him  to  read  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  those 
who  can  hear  him,  though  he  himself  knows  not  what  he  is 
reading  about.  The  pupil  knowing  how  to  read  writing  and  to 
use  the  manual  alphabet,  the  next  step  is,  teach  the  meaning  of 
words.  As  we  have  already  observed  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Castilian  language  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  our  author,  anticipating  a  question  which 
has  been  somewhat  recently  discussed,  remarks  that  the  deaf- 
mute  being  unable  to  learn  his  mother  tongue  in  the  same  way 
in  which  children  learn  it,  namely :  by  listening  to  what  is 
spoken  in  their  presence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  teach  him  by  a 
regular  method. 

Beltnn  eompares  Bon«t't  procdHM  for  taaehing  the  dumb  to  tpeAk  with  thote  used 
hj  IHmotthanM  to  correct  defects  In  hit  uttennce ;  end  entieipmtet  that  the  deaf 
end  dumb  wiU  become  Demoetheaee  in  eUNptence  1 1 
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'^  The  parts  of  speech,  though  some  grammarians  enumerate 
ten  or  eleven,  may  for  the  purpose  of  this  art,  he  reduced,  as 
several  grammarians  have  done,  to  three,  which  is  the  number 
in  the  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages,  namely:  the  noun, 
the  verb  and  the  conjunction.  The  first  including  all  words 
which  involve  gender  and  number,  the  second  all  that  are 
varied  for  person,  tense  and  number,  (our  author  says  nothing 
of  moods j)  and  the  third  all  words  which  have  no  grammatical 
changes  of  termination.'' 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  mode  of  explaining  the 
meaning  of  nouns.  These  he  divides  into  two  classes,  the  first 
class  representing  real  objects,  which  require  merely  to  be  pointed 
out;  (we  do  not  observe  that  any  particular  mention  is  made  of 
signs,  to  call  these  objects,)  but  in  their  absence  it  is  probable  such 
signs  were  used,  and  the  second  class  representing  objects  which 
have  no  real  existence,  (i.e.  abstract  nouns.)  The  meaning  of  these 
is  to  be  taught  by  pantomime.  It  would,  says  our  author,  be  an 
endless  task  to  describe  the  signs  to  be  made  for  every  such  word. 
The  choice  of  such  signsmustbe  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  master. 
Those  words  that  express  the  truths  of  religion  require,  from  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  subject,  a  very  particular  degree  of 
care  and  attention.  To  teach  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  the  mute  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  to 
excite  those  passions. 

The  tenth  chapter  treats  of  the  conjunction,  comprehending 
under  this  appellation  also  the  preposition,  adverb  and  interjec- 
tion. We  may  well  be  surprised  that  our  author  should  treat  of 
the  conjuction  before  the  verb,  and  even  at  a  stage  of  instruction 
at  which  the  pupil  seems  not  to  have  learned  a  single  verb,  for 
though  he  assigns  as  his  reason,  that  the  verb  on  account  of  its 
numerous  variations  and  dependent  words  should  be  reserved  to 
the  last,  yet,  as  he  proposes  no  signs  for  the  coiyunctions,  seem- 
ing to  refer  the  teaching  of  their  value  in  discourse  wholly  to 
usage,  the  pupils  could  not  possibly  have  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  greater  number  of  this  class  of  words  before 
coming  to  the  verbs.  If  the  copious  list  of  the  words  classed  as 
conjunctions,  given  in  this  chapter,  was  designed  to  be  committed 
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to  memory^  the  pupil's  memory  miist  have  been  grievously  bur. 
dened  with  as  yet  unintelligible  and  useless  words. 

The  eleventh  chapter  treats  of  the  genders  of  nouns,  as  marked 
by  the  demonstrative  words  corresponding  to  tlte^  this  and  ihaty 
the  differences  of  meaning  between  which  are  explained,  and 
their  variations  for  gender  and  number  given.  As  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  manual  signs  for  gender,  or  number,  it  seems 
that  these  distinctions  were  to  be  learned  merely  by  language, 
applying  the  article  €/,  or  /a,  los^  or  las  to  each  noun. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter,  after  remarking  on  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  grammatical  distinction  of  gender,  as  used  in  most  lan- 
guage, our  author  repeats  from  a  Castilian  dictionary,  the  rules 
and  exceptions  for  determining  the  genders  of  nouns  by  their 
terminations,  and  explains  how  the  mute  is  to  be  made  to  remark 
the  difference  of  terminations.  When  he  is  well  practiced  in 
joining  the  proper  article  to  each  noun,  the  teacher  gives  errone- 
ous examples  for  the  pupil  to  correct.  The  thirteenth  chapter 
gives  the  rules  for  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns. 

The  next  sixty  pages,  from  page  195  to  255,  are  devoted  to  the 
verb.  The  numbering  of  the  chapters  in  this  part  of  the  book  is 
very  confused.  The  verb  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  termina- 
tion, by  its  being  joined  with  the  personal  pronouns,  (now  first 
mentioned,)  and  by  its  signifying  an  action  passing,  past  or  fu. 
ture.  To  save  the  immense  labor  of  learning  the  variations  of 
each  verb  separately,  they  are  reduced  to  two  classes,  and  the 
pupil  commits  to  memory  the  variations  of  the  verb  selected  as 
the  type  of  its  class. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  (which  should  have  been  numbered 
the  fifteenth,)  treating  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  is  the  only  in- 
stance we  have  discovered  of  a  description  of  signs.  Tenses  be* 
ing  classed  as  present,  past  or  future,  (without  noticing  the  dif- 
ference of  moods,)  the  signs  for  these  three  relations  of  time  are 
given,  and  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  used  in  all  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  this  day. 

The  pupil  is  to  be  made  to  remark  the  succession  of  day  and 
night ;  he  is  taught  the  days  of  the  weeks ;  and  fiinally  the  words 
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to-day,  yesterday,  to-morrow,  as  representatiTes  of  the  present, 
inast  and  future.  The  sign  for  the  first  is  the  action  of  indicating 
80|nf3  preset  olyecty  of  the  second,  pointing  over  the  shoulder, 
of  the  third,  throwing  the  hand  forward  in  an  arch.  The  difEer* 
enoe  between  the  persons  of  verbs  is  to  be  shown  by  scenes  per- 
formed in  pantomime,  very  much  as  all  teachers  practice  it. 

To  these  meagre  explanations  of  the  manner  of  making  the 
yerbs  jnteUigJbJe  to  a  i4UJte,  succeed  the  conjugation  of  yeibs  in 
the  Castiliai^  language  with  copious  lists  of  verbs  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  coi\iug9tions,  and  the  irregularities  of  certain  verbSi 
the  who]^  ocpupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book. 

He  twentieth  cbapter  treats  of  numbers  which  are  given  both 
cardinal  and  ordinal  in  words  and  figures  to  one  hundred.  The 
pupil  should  learn  to  count  with  real  objects.  Nothing  is  said  of 
manual  signs  for  numbers.  When  the  pupil  has  required  the 
ability  to  speak  well  and  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  his 
knowledge  of  numbers  may  be  fUrther  extended  and  he  may  be 
taught  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 

TIu»  twent^^seeond  p^L^>ter  treats  of  the  means  of  teaching  the 
mute  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  in  discourse,  as  ques- 
tions, answers  and  narratives.  If  our  author,  in  practice,  reserved 
this  essential  part  of  instruction  tp  this  late  period  of  the  course, 
his  method  must  have  been  very  cumbrous  and  tardy  if  not  un- 
certain in  its  results.  The  means,  however,  here  given  for  ex- 
plaining language  by  usage,  are  remarkably  well  conceived.  He 
advises  to  question  the  mute  every  evening  as  to  what  he  has  done 
during  the  day,  and  those  who  know  what  he  has  been  doing 
should  aid  him  to  answer,  when  at  a  loss.  All  the  forms  of  in- 
terrogation in  the  language  are  to  be  made  familiar  by  usage 
in  appropriate  circumstances ;  the  questions  are  to  be  gradually 
exended  to  times  more  remotiely  past  and  to  the  future.  We 
know  that  by  the  practice  of  these  and  similar  rules,  a  teacher 
living  constantly  with  his  pupil  and  having  only  one  or  two  to 
occupy  his  attention,  will  seldom  fail  to  produce  valuable  results 
even  with  the  most  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  system  of  in- 
0tra<^ion. 

[Assembly,  No.  32.]  9    * 
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In  the  twenty-fhird  and  last  chapter,  our  author  advises  to  se- 
lect the  easiest  and  simplest  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupil,  and 
to  aid  him  by  explaining  the  meaning  whenever  he  is  at  a  loss. 
Practice  him,  also,  in  writing  and  in  answering  written  ques- 
tions, pointing  out  his  mistakes.  These  exercises  the  teacher 
will  vary  and  extend  at  his  discretion,  and  according  to  the  in- 
creasing capacity  of  his  pupil. 

"  As  to  reading  on  the  lips,  (says  Bonet,)  it  is  not  necessary  to 
teach  it  formally ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  certain  rules, 
since  most  of  the  motions  are  made  in  the  Interior  of  the  mouth, 
and  in  conversing  in  the  ordinary  tone,  we  do  not  open  the  mouth 
sufficiently  to  show  these  motions^  which  yet  it  is  necessary  to 
see  in  order  to  read  the  words,  since  these  motions  serve  as  let- 
ters for  the  mute.  But  to  open  the  mouth  sufficiently  to  show 
these  motions  would  produce  most  disagreeable  contortions. 
This  part  of  the  instruction  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  pupil's 
own  ingenuity  and  observation.  The  deaf-mutes  who  have  at- 
tained to  this  faculty,  have  done  so  without  being  taught,  neces- 
sity having  taught  them  ;  neither  can  the  master,  who  is  unable 
to  read  on  the  lips  himself,  teach  the  pupil  to  do  that  which  he 
himself  cannot  do." 

"  Some  mutes  come  to  understand  what  is  spoken  to  them  by 
making  out  some  of  the  words  and  guessing  at  the  rest  from 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  from  the  actions  of 
those  who  speak.  In  this  way  necessity  makes  the  mute  his 
own  teacher  and  by  close  and  great  attention,  gome  have  ac- 
quired the  faculty  without  instruction."  This  last  remark 
doubtless  refers  to  cases  of  persons  who  having  become  deaf  by 
accident  have  by  close  attention,  acquired  the  faculty  of  reading 
on  the  lips  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Such  cases  as  we  have 
already  observed,  must  have  occurred  in  all  times  and  probably 
first  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  deaf-mute's  learning  to  speak 
through  the  eye.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  few  deaf-mutes  trom 
birth  can  learn  to  distinguish  on  the  lips  more  than  a  few  strong- 
ly marked  words. 

Our  author,  in  conformity  with  the  views,  we  have  just  cited) 
disclaims  any  merit  to  himself  from  any  ability  his  pupils  might 
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acquire  in  reading  on  the  lips,  but  seems  by  the  tenor  of  his 
remarks  to  imply  that  other  teachers  in  his  day  were  less  candid 
and  endeavored  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  justly 
due  to  their  pupils  for  this  acquisition.  <<  The  Instruction,  says 
Bone^,  of  a  deaf-mute  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic is  enough  to  do  honor  to  the  ability  and  industry  of  his 
master  without  the  latter  arrogating  to  himself  the  honor  due  to 
the  sharpness  of  his  pupil's  observation."  He  adds  in  passing 
fhe  remark  that  where  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  both 
wanting,  success  in  teaching  such  a  person  would  be  quite  mi- 
raculous. He  does  not  inform  us  whether  any  such  case  of 
accumulated  misfortune  was  actually  known  to  have  occurred, 
or  whether  he  spoke  of  it  as  pure  supposition. 

Bonet  concludes  by  observing  that  he  has  said  enough  to  show 
how  the  mute  can  be  put  in  the  way  of  learning  all  languages 
and  sciences,  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  langu^e  of  his 
countrymen.  He  adds,  however,  to  his  conclusion,  a  remark  on 
teaching  penmanship,  reducing  the  forms  of  letters  to  three  ele- 
ments as  seen  in  the  /,  the  m  and  the  o.* 

In  this  analysis  we  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  preserve  all 
the  leading  features  of  Sonet's  work,  so  as  to  show  both  its 
merits  and  its  defects ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  considering 
the  early  period  at  which  he  wrote,  his  views  are,  for  the  most 
part  remarlcably  correct,  and  the  course  of  instruction  which  he 
marks  out,  though  little  adapted  for  a  numerous  school,  might 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  private  teacher  produce,  if  perseverlngly 
pursued,  and  with  subjects  of  good  capacity,  results  not  inferior 
to  those  ascribed  to  the  labors  of  Ponce. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  narrative  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  who 
attended  Charles  I.  (while  Prince  of  Wales)  in.  his  romantic 
journey  into  Spain  in  1623.  Sir  Kenelm  speaks  of, "  A  nobleman 
of  great  quality  that  I  know  in  Spain,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  who  was  taught  to  hear  the  sounds  of  words 
i?ith  his  eyes,  if  that  expression  may  be  permitted.    This  Spanish 

•  To  the  work  of  which  the  abore  if  a  concite  analyiis  ii  added  a  treatiae  on 
4iie  art  of  deeipherinp,  one  on  learning^  to  read  Greek,  and  some  remarks  on  the 
j^plicatioB  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  in  other  languages  beside  Spanish. 
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lord  was  born  deaf,  so  deaf  that  if  a  gun  were  shot  o£f  doto  by 
his  ear,  he  could  not  hear  it  and  oonseqaently  he  was  dumb. 
To  remedy  this  unhappy  accident,  physicians  and  surgeow  Iwi 
long  employed  their  skill,  but  all  in  yain.  At  last  there  was  a 
priest  who  undertook  the  teaijiing  him  to  understand  othexf- 
when  they  spoke,  and  to  speak  himself  that  others  might  under- 
stand him,  fbv  which  attempt  at  first  he  was  iaughed  at^  yet  alter 
some  years  he  was  looked  upon  as  if  he  had  wrought  a  miracle. 
In  a  word,  after  strange  patience,  constancy  and  paJins  he  brought 
the  young  lord  to  speak  as  distincly  as  any  man  whatever,  and 
to  understand  so  perfectly  what  others  said  that  he  wooM  not 
lose  a  word  in  a  whole  day's  eonversation."*  Digby  ai^yeals  lor 
the  truth  of  this  statement  to  the  testiiQony  of  the  Prince,  as  an 
eye*witness  who  had  taken  much  pains  to  enquire  into  the  case. 
He  adds  that  the  young  lord  could  repeat  after  any  one  even 
words  in  foreign  languages  to  the  surprise  of  his  teacher  himself^ 
who  admitted  that  his  art  could  give  no  rules  for  attaining  such 
a  result,  and  that  the  young  man  must  have  discovered  the  rules 
for  himself.  His  voice,  though  good,  was  too  monotonous  and 
not  always  pitched  to  a  proper  tone. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  this  statement  of  Bigby  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  a  pupil  of  Ponce,  but  Digby  says  that  he  conversed 
with  the  young  man's  teacher  himself  about  the  ease,  and  Ponce 
had  then  been  dead  almost  forty  years.  It  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, therefore,  that  this  younger  brother  of  the  constable  was  the 
one  instructed  by  Booet.  The  statement  of  Digby  that  he  was 
bora  deqf,  whereas  Bonefs  pupil,  as  we  have  seen,  became  deaf 
at  the  age  of  two,  is  an  error  which  those  who  treat  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  apt  to  commit,  and  which,  in  this  case,  is  wholly 
immaterial.  The  remarks  which  Digby  ascribes  to  the  teacher, 
concerning  reading  on  the  lips,  agree  with  what  as  we  have  seen, 
is  said  on  that  subject  in  Sonet's  book.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
necessity  for  supposing,  as  Degerando  does,  that  Bonet  had  ob- 
tained any  new  light  on  that  point  in  the  short  interval  between 

•  ^e  th«  Edinburgh  Aeriew,  toI.  Ixi.  p.  411.  Sir  KeMlA  Bigbjr  wa*  oii«  oT 
Uie  most  eminent  philosophers  of  his  day.  His  treatise  on  bodies  had  several  edi- 
tions on  the  Continent.  Be  was  born  In  16(0  and  died  ^n  16S5.  Bis  /ather,  Sir 
XTexard  Dig  by  was  executed  In  January,  1SU6,  for  taking  part  ia  the  gunpowder 

lot. 


the  publicaftioQ  of  his  book  and  the  visit  of  iMnce  Charles  and 
Big^j  in  Spain.* 

The  question  is  more  difficult  of  solution  how  it  could  hap- 
pen that  the  offers  of  Bonet  were  received  with  incredulity,  and 
his  success  regarded  as  miraculous,  when  Ponce's  success  in* 
teaching  deaf-mutes  in  the  very  same  family  was  yet  within  liv- 
ing memory.  It  is  probable  that,  if  what  is  said  by  Digby  on 
these  points  is  not  merely  a  stroke  thrown  in  at  pleasure  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  he  must  refer  rather  to  the  former  efforts  of 
Ponce  than  to  the  later  ones  of  Bonet  The  two  cases  may  have 
become  confused  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator. 

Bonet  has  been  accused  by  some  of  his*  own  countrymen  of 
borrowing  the  processes  of  Ponee  and  exhibiting  them  as  his 
own.f  Others  have  zealously  defended  him.  The  evidence  we 
possess  is  too  imperfect  tg  enable  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  point  at  issue.  That  Bonet  must  have  known  of  the  la- 
bors of  Ponce  we  cannot  doubt.  We  are  assured,  in  addition  to 
other  testimony,  by  that  of  the  Abbot  Antonio  Perez,  in  his  ap- 
probation of  Bonet's  book,  (printed  in  the  volume  itself,)  that 
Ponce  acquired  great  celebrity  among  his  own  countrymen,  and 
that  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  an  object  of 
•attention  to  curious  foreigners.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
three  of  the  pupils  of  Ponce  belonged  to  the  great  house  of  Ve- 
lasco,  the  head  of  which  was,  for  many  generations,  hereditary 
constable  of  Castile,{  and  Bonet  was  secretary  to  a  constable  of 

*J>igbj  often  referring  for  farther  information  to  t  work  in  tlie  8;Hnisli  1*»- 
f^aage,  doubtleia  that  of  Bonet,  adds,  "  The  prieit,  I  am  told,  is  itiU  alive,  and  ia 
the  lerriee  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  where  he  eontinaeth  (with  some  that  have 
•aed  of  hii  pains,)  the  ■ame  employment ^as  he  did  with  the  oonitable't  brother, 
with  whom  I  have  often  diseooned."  According  to  the  North  British-  Review^ 
No.  xii,  p.  185,  Digby's  work  was  first  published  in  1645,  and  (Gayot  Liste  Lit.,  p. 
9f  nofte,)  says  that  Bonet  died  in  1629.  Probably  Digby  haying  heard  of  Carion 
•opposed  it  to  be  the  same  teacher  he  had  known  in  Spain. 

fCarton's  Journal  Le  sourds-rauet  et  P  arengle,  iii,  35,^ete. 

fH  h  stated  in  the  Ameri6an  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (!,  199,)  that  Ponce 
hntmcted  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  constable  of  Aragon.  We  hare  found  no 
mention  of  a  constable  of  Aragon  in  any  European  writer  on  this  sul^ect.  Ponce 
tnsthicted  a  son  of  the  governor  (or  rather  chief -Just  ice,)  of  Aragon.  (Carton's 
Jonrnal  ili,  37.)  In  the  extracts  from  cotemperary  writers,  which  have  been 
<nuBamitted  to  us,  the  brother  of  his  other  pupils  is  called  simply  the  eamtable,  but 
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Castile  and  instructed  his  brother.  Whether  the  pupil  of  Bonet 
was  as  most  writers  suppose,  a  younger  brother  of  the  pupils  of 
Ponce,  or  as  seems  more  probable,  considering  the  different 
epochs  at  which  they  lived,  (giving  room  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  half  a  century  in  their  ages,)  a  nephew, 
or  more  remote  relative,  it  is  evident  that  Bonet  was  in  the  most 
fiivorable  situation  for  learning  all  that  tradition  or  even  living 
witnesses  might  have  preserved  of  the  methods  of  Ponce.  In 
maintaining  a  total  silence  respecting  his  predecessor,  he  certain- 
ly manifests  little  candor  or  generosity,  even  if  we  admit  that  he 
might  never  have  seen  any  manuscript  of  Ponce,  and  thus  was 
obliged  to  study  out  himself  the  details  of  his  method.  His  me- 
rit could  at  most  have  been  to  that  of  Ponce  but  as  the  merit  of 
Cabot  to  that  of  Columbus,  and  he  seems  to  have  shown  the  dis- 
position of  Vespuccius  to  monopolise  the  honor  justly  due  to 
another. 

Though  Bonet  makes  no  mention  of  design,  or  the  use  of  pic- 
tures, in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  can  hard]y 
suppose  that  he  had  overlooked  the  convenience  of  being  able  to 
show  the  pupil  a  picture  of  an  object  known  to  him,  when  the 
object  itself  could  not  readily  be  found.  With  this  exception  he 
seems  to  have  successfully  employed  all  the  methods  now  used 
in  this  branch  of  instruction.  In  reading  his  book,  we  are  re- 
minded that  an  art  in  its  first  elements  is  often  more  nearly  con- 
formed to  sound  philosophy  than  it  becomes  in  the  hands  of 
subsequent  innovators.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  processes 
of  Bonet  were  not  as  Ukely  to  attain  the  end  as  those  of  De  1' 
Epee,  Sicard  or  Heinicke.  The  parent  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute 
child,  who  should  wish  to  begin  at  home  the  education  of  the 
child  clinnot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  method  laid  down  by 
Bonet,  explaining  the  names  of  visible  objects  by  pointing  to 
them ;  verbs  by  performing  the  actions  they  represent ;  other 

Velaico  if  giyen  u  their  family  nune,  and  we  know  that  was  the  family  name  of 
the  eonstablei  of  Castile^  deaeended  from  Don  Pedro  Fernandea  de  Velaaco,  who 
was  created  Count  de  Hart,  by  John  II.  of  Castile,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  All 
the  later  writers,  known  to  us,  who  have  spoken  of  Ponce,  except  the  American 
writer  Just  cited,  have  uniformly  stated  that  among  his  pupils  were  the  brothers 
and  sister  of  the  constable  of  Castile. 
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ideas  by  explanations  and  scenes  in  pantomime,  and  tiie  general 
oonstraetion  of  simple  sentences,  qaestions,  answers  and  narra- 
tives by  continual  usage,  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and 
writing.  So  simple  and  easy  is  this  method  that  we  may  well 
wonder  it  was  not  practiced  long  before  Ponce  and  Bonet. 

Cotemporary  with  Bonet  was  another  Spaniard,  Emmanuel  Ra- 
mirez de  Carion,  concerning  whom,  more  than  one  incredible  story 
has  been  told.  It  is  stated  by  Degerando,*  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  statement  has  been  received  and  often  repeated  in  France  and 
in  this  country,  without  question,  that  this  Carion  was  himself 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  and  yet  not  only  taught  other  deaf 
mutes  to  speak,  but  was  himself  the  inventor  of  his  art.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Degerando  should  have  overlooked  the  express 
contradiction  of  this  most  improbable  statement  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  Newmann,  from  which  he  quotes  largely  in  other  places. 
According  to  Ne^mannf  and  Guyot,:^  Carion  was  the  teacher, 
secretary  and  interpreter  of  a  Spanish  deaf  mute  of  rank,  the  Mar- 
iquis  of  Priego.  Newmann  cites  a  passage  from  a  medical  work 
of  Pietro  de  Castro,  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  inci- 
dentally mentioned  Carion's  labor  and  success  in  teaching  many 
deaf  mutes  to  speak  in  these  terms.  ^<  A  son  of  the  Prince 
Thomas  in  Savoy,  the  Count  of  Priego,  and  the  Count  of  Fresno, 
brother  of  the  constable  of  Castile,  who  was  dumb,  now  spake 
plainly  and  without  difficulty.  And  there  are  many  other  exam- 
ples among  private  persons,  who  have  attained  the  like  facility 
through  the  labors  of  Bamirez  Emmanuel  de  Carion."  Here 
again  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Degerando  should  have  over- 
looked this  passage,  and  upon  the  faith  of  some  on  dU(^  should 

•  Vol.  1.9  p.  323.  lo  Plronx  •  Jouriial  1. 23.,  it  is  stated  that  Bonet  and  Carion 
were  both  deaf  mates  from  birth. 

t  Der  Taabstnmmen  Anstalt  Za  Paris,  etc.,  p.  p.  66  68. 
X  Liste  Litteraire  Philosophe;  page  113,  note. 

§  Degerando  de  I'Elacation  desS.  M.  I.,  326.  P.  de  C.  « instrnisit  dit  on  le  flls  dn 
Prince  Thomas  de  Savoie." 

There  is  another  carious  instance  of  the  ways  in  which  a  writer  who  nerer 
thought  of  attempting  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  himself,  but  incidentally  men- 
tions a  case  or  cases  of  deaf  mutes  instructed  by  others,  or  self  Instructed,  has 
been  even  by  a  remarkably  well  informed  writer  cited  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.    In  an  article  by  E.  Morel,  (see  Piroux's  Journal,  Vol.  V.  for  1841-^  p. 
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hare  ascribed  to  Se  Castro  himself  tli€»  edtication  of  this  son  of 
Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy.  It  appears  very  probable  that  the  son 
of  Prinee  ThomAS  was  the  same  Emmanuel  Phllibert,  Prince  of 
Caarignan,  (a  dependency  of  Savoy)  mentioned  as  a  pnpii  of  Ca- 
rion  by  I>6gerando,  afeer  Morkoff.  fhis  deaf-ditite  Prince  spoke 
and  wrote  four  languages^  and  was  living  in  the  time  of  Morkoffy 
or  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  also  the  same  Prince  who  is  mentioned  by  De 
Foe,*  in  1720,  as  "  the  uncle  of  his  present  Sardian  Majesty,"  who, 
though  deaf,  ''  was  a  perfect  statesman,  and  wrote  in  five  or  six 
languages  elegantly  well," — the  head  of  the  house  of  Savoy  hav- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  taken  the  title  of  lUng  of  Sardinia.  Of 
course,  in  describing  the  attainments  of  a  deaf  mute  of  such  emi- 
nent rank,  courtly  flattery  might  be  expected  to  magnify  even 
the  hyperbolels  in  which  those  indulged,  whose  imagination  were 
excited  by  the  marvels  wrought  by  Ponce  and  Bonet.  Still  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Cation,  like  his  two  predecessors, 
was  decidedly  successful. 

It  is  remarkable  that  to  each  of  the  first  three  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  hate  been  ascribed  the  education  of  a  bro' 
ther  or  brothers  of  the  constable  of  Castile.  We  have  no  means 
of  determining  whether  the  Count  of  Fresno,  mentioned  by  De 
Castro,  was  the  same  who  Was  instructed  by  Bonet,  or  a  younger 
member  of  the  same  family.  There  certainly  are  not  wanting 
instances  of  deaf-mutes  appearing  in  the  same  family  through 
two  or  tree  generations,  and  we  observe  that  Carion  appears  to 
have  survived  Bonet  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.f 

Carion  is  supposed  to  have  given  some  indications  of  his  me- 
thod of  instruction,  among  the  two  thousand  secrets  of  natural 

107> )  <*  WalUs  and  Burna  in  England*'  are  eit«d  along  with  Poneei  Bonet^  Peter 
de  Castro,  etc.,  as  having  instructed  a  fetr  iiolated  niittet.  Bi8h<^  Bnmet,  we 
need  not  say,  merely  related  the  case  of  a  girl  who  could  read  on  the  lips. 

•  See  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  i.  184. 

f  We  have  not  ascertained  the  time  at  which  De  Castro's  Tractatus  de  Colostro, 
in  which  Carion  is  mentioned  as  if  yet  liying  was  first  published,  but,  according  to 
^ewmann,  De  Caatro  died  in  1666,  and  Ouyot  supposes  that  Carion  lived  16CX)  to 
1660.    Bonet  died  1629,  as  we  have  aleady  remarked. 


tkingg,  eontatned  in  a  wotk  published  by  him  inI62&/  but  this 
work  seems  to  hare  hitherto  baffled  research.  Nothing  is  known 
of  it  but  its  title ;  and  the  aoeount  of  Carion's  processes,  cited  by 
Dr.  Newmannf  from  Boruhier  d'Allaincourt's  Caprices  of  Ima- 
gina^ii  is  jiHtly  suspected  by  Dr.  N.  to  be  fabnious.  According 
to  this  wild  statement,  Garion  was  accustomed  to  put  his  pupils 
through  a  preliminary  course  of  physic,  then  to  shave  the  top 
of  the  head  in  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  dnnoint  the 
bald  place  with  a  certain  salve.  Then  with  a  strong  voice  he  ut- 
tered above  the  crown  of  the  head,  letters,  sylables  and  words, 
and  thus  in  a  short  time  brought  his  pupils  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  expertness  in  speaking.  If  this  tale  has  any  foundation 
in  truth  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  subjects  on  whom  this 
strange  process  was  tried  were  only  partially  deaf. 

if  the  art  first  sprang  up  in  Spain,  and  rapidly  reached  a  re* 
markable  degree  of  perfection,  it  withered  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
grown.  After  the  death  of  Carion  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  al- 
most total  disuse.  The  father,  Feijoo,  a  very  learned  Spaniard, 
writing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  remarks :  "  The 
art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak  had  its  origin  in  Spain,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  at  present,  nor  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  a  single  person  in  Spain  who  has  cultivated  it  or  been  be- 
nefited by  it,  while  foreign  nations  have  successfully  noticed 
it.'^J  There  may  have  been,  however,  an  instance  here  and  there, 
of  a  solitary  deaf-mute,  who,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family, 
derived  more  or  less  benefit  from  the  processes  put  upon  record 
in  the  work  of  Bonet ;  at  least  so  we  may  judge  from  an  instance 
referred  to  by  Ballasteros,^  who  says  that  much  before  our  time 
Don  Alonzo,  the  mute,  (El  Mudo,)  heir  of  the  great  ducal  house 
of  Medina  Cell,  successfully  maintained  his  rights  in  a  court  of 
law  against  his  brother,  proving  his  own  competency  to  manage 
bis  own  affairs,  and  give  directions  in  writing  to  his  stewards. 

*  MarayiUas  de  Nataralesa  en  quien  le  eonticnen  dot  mil  secretos  de  eosas  natu^ 
itieTj  1622.    S«e  Guyot  Liste  Lit.  113. 

t  De  Taabstammen  Anstalt,  etc.,  p.  67.    Note. 
t  Carton'i  Jonmal  Ml,  38,  39. 
f  Bfanui!  de  Sordo-mndui.    Preface. 
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Probably,  howeyer,  this  nobleman,  and  it  may  be  others,  were 
only  taught  to  write  and  not  to  speak,  which  may  account  for 
such  cases  attracting  less  attention.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Alea,  a  disciple  of 
De  I'Epe^,  opened  a  private  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Madrid ; 
and  at  this  day,  Spain  and  Spanish  America  are,  of  all  Christian 
countries,  those  in  which  the  least  has  been  done  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  single  existing  Spanish  institution  has  had  a 
long  and  doubtful  struggle  with  indifference  and  neglect,  and 
though  now  gaining  a  firmer  footing  under  the  care  of  Ballaste- 
ros,  it  is  content  to  borrow  its  methods  of  instruction  from  Sicard 
and  Bebian.* 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Italy  produced  seve- 
ral writers  who  treated  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Some  have  merely  mentioned  the  possibility  of  instructing  them, 
while  others  have  described  the  means  that  could  be  used ;  but 
no  Italian  is  known  to  have  actually  practiced  the  art.  We 
have  seen  that  Pietro  de  Castro  who  is  usually  named  as  the 
first  Italian  teacher,  merely  mentioned,  that  the  deaf-mutes  had 
been  instructed ;  and  the  only  deaf-mutes  in  that  age,  of  Italian 
birth  who  is  known  to  have  received  instruction,  owed  this  bene- 
fit to  the  labors  of  a  Spaniardf 

England,  on  the  contrary,  can  produce,  in  this  century,  the 
names  not  merely  of  theoretical  writers,  of  whom  the  oldest  is 
Dr.  Beelwer  (whose  Philocophus  appeared  in  1648,)  but  of  at 
least  one  very  aWe  practical  teacher.  Dr.  John  Wallis.  The 
early  English  teachers  though  they  may  have  heard  through 
Digby,  of  the  successful  labors  of  Ponce  and  Bonet  in  Spain, 
know  nothing  of  their  processes  and  had  thus  the  merit  of 
inventing  the  art  for  themselves. 

Passing  on  to  Holland  we  find,  besides  one  or  two  speculative 
writers  not  remarkable  for  the  clearness  or  the  correctness  of 
their  views,  the  name  of  John  Conrad  Amman,  who  published,  in 


•A  large  portion  of  the  Manual  de  Sordo-mndoi  of  Ballasterot,  Madrid,  1836,  it 
occupied  witli  processes  of  Sicard,  long  since  abandoned  in  the  French  schools. 

t  It  was  a  disciple  of  De  I'Epe^,  the  Abbe  Sylvester,  that  opened  the  first  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dnmb  in  Ital]r>  at  Rome  in  1784. 
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1692,  a  Latin  work,  entitled  Surdus  Loquens  (the  deaf-mute 
speaking,)  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still 
esteemed  as  a  valuable  practical  treatise  on  the  method  of  teach- 
ing deaf-mutes  to  articulate.  Amman  was  a  successful  teacher, 
but  like  all  the  other  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he 
never  undertook  the  instruction  of  more  than  one  or  two  at  once. 
In  some  points  of  theory,  his  views  were  wild  and  visionary. 
He  ascribed  to  speech  a  mysterious  efficacy.  The  power  of  the 
living  voice  to  awaken  the  attention,  to  convince  the  under- 
standing, to  sway  the  passions,  seemed  to  him  something  divine ; 
and  many  later  teachers,  especially  in  Germany,  influenced  by 
his  views,  have  strangely  held  that  the  power  of  articulating 
words  was  necessary  to  the  full  conception  and  realization  of  the 
value  of  words ;  and  this  idea  had  probably  as  much  influence 
as  anything  else,  in  leading  the  early  German  teachers  to  make 
articulation  so  prominent  a  part  in  their  system  of  instruction. 
Yet  it  requires  but  very  little  reflection  to  perceive  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  power  of  the  living  voice  in  making  language 
clear  and  impressive  it  is  utterly  lost  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
whom  articulated  words  are,  and  can  be  no  more  than  mere 
movements — a  kind  of  spelling  words  by  means  of  rapid  and  indis- 
tinct motions  and  positions  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  &c.,  not  to  them 
more  impressive  and  much  less  distinct  than  the  spelling  of 
words  on  the  fingers,  or  writing  them  in  the  air. 

Germany  also  furnishes  some  early  names  of  men  who  at- 
tempted the  education  of  one  or  two  deaf-mutes,  in  some  cases, 
without  being  aware  that  others  had  attempted  the  same  thing 
before,  and  in  most  cases,  without  having  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience of  their  predecessors.  Thus  it  happened  that,  in 
almost  every  country,  the  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  obliged  each  to  grope  his  own  way,  and  invent  his  own 
processes.  Among  the  earliest  German  teachers,  we  may  mention 
George  Raphel  who  gave  to  the  world,  in  1718,  the  methods  by 
which  he  had  successfully  instructed  his  three  deaf  and  dumb 
children. 

We  have  now  fulfilled  the  promise  we  made  to  present  the  re- 
sult of  our  researches  into  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  art, 
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Md  the  limite  of  a  paper  like  this  will  not  pern^  ns  to  porsne 
the  dubjeet  further* 

At  this  point  where  we  now  stop,  a  vast  and  inviting  theme 
opens  before  us.  Among  a  crowd  of  honored  nameS,  shine  emi*- 
nently  out,  those  of  Heinicke  in  Germany,  of  Braid  wood  in  Scot- 
land, of  the  venerated  De  r£pe6  and  of  Sicard  in  France,  through 
whose  benevolent  labor,  and  especially  of  the  two  last  named, 
the  benefits  of  instruction,  hitherto  confined  to  the  fiEivorites  of 
fortune,  are  gradually  extended  to  the  poor  and  humble.  Insti- 
tutions spring  up  and  multiply  in  almost  every  christian  land; 
the  deaf  and  dumb, — hitherto  neglected,  thrust  out  of  society,  de- 
nied the  disposition  of  their  own  goods,  in  most  cases  excluded 
from  the  marriage  tie, — are  admitted  to  equal  social  and  legal 
privileges  with  their  fellow  men ;  and  above  all,  they,  who  for 
many  centuries  were  left  in  darkness,  without  hope  in  this  world 
or  the  next,  are  brought  into  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel ; 
are  taught  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  Savior  of  men,  and  forget 
the  calamities  of  this  life  in  the  promises  of  the  life  to  come. 

Though  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  into  the  United  States,  through  the  labors  of  two  whom 
we  are  happy  to  claim  as  personal  friends,  as  well  as  our  imme- 
diate master  in  the  art,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and  Laurent  Clerc, 
dates  back  less  than  thirty-five  years,  our  country,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  already  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those  countries  that  have 
heard  and  granted  the  silent  appeal  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and 
dumb  for  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  life.  Our  own 
State,  and  most  of  the  northern  states  of  the  Union,  have  made 
provision  for  the  education,  not  merely  of  a  favored  few,  but  for 
all  of  this  unfortunate  class  within  their  limits ;  and  we  trust  the 
time  is  coming  when,  throughout  all  our  vast  regions,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  once  desolate  and  degraded  lot  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  shall  be  known  but  to  the  curious  and  antiqua*- 
rian  research ;  \i^hen  the  parents  of  every  deaf-mute  child  shall 
begin  at  home,  from  the  cradle  the  education  of  its  mind  and 
heart,  and  shall  interpose  no  selfish  obstacles,  or  mistaken  feel- 
ings of  fondness,  to  the  separation  necessary  to  the  full  benefit, 
^t  the  best  age,  of  that  special  instruction  which  is  indispensable 
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to  ti^e  ftdl  restoratioB  of  «  deiafncaate  to  the  intelleetual  and  monit 
l^Viel  of  his  fellow  men.  Then  will  this  great  triumph  of  fieienoe 
and  benevolence  over  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  calami- 
ties be  oon^plete,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  objects  of  interest,  hot 
hardly  of  compassion,  will  stand  forth  among  l^eir  kindred  who 
hear,  heirs  to  all  the  hopes,  the  privileges  and  the  lofty  aspim* 
tions  of  their  race. 


^••i 


Some  interesting  remarks  ensued  upon  the  conclusion  of  this 
mmioir. 

Bev.  Mr.  Tvania,  of  Hart&rd,  was  of  opinion  that  the  aecoonts 
of  early  success  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should  be  receiy-^ 
ed  with  a  gpceat  deal  of  allowance.  We  know  that  the  times  in 
which  these  scenes  were  said  to  have  transpiied,  were  times  of 
marvelous  events ;  and  historians  of  those  days  were  prone  to  nmg^ 
mfy  eveo^  which  occurred,  and  prone  to  deal  in  marvels.  He 
would  relate  an  incklent  that  occurred  in  Qartford,  which  had 
led  Idm  to  place  small  reliance  upon  mere  statements  sot  cor* 
roborated  oy  abundant  proof.  S<»ne  few  years  since,  an  associa* 
lion  of  the  teachers  of  New-England  met  at  Hartford.  He  was 
pres^it  at  their  deliberations.  A  little  before  that  meeting,  th^ 
question  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  instructing  the  deaf  md  dumb 
had  been  agitated  in  Boston  ^  and  the  HoUr  Hoeace  MAVjr,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  the  Soard  oi  Education,  in  Massachusetts,  be- 
came a  strong  advocate  of  the  system  prevalent  in  Germany,  viz : 
teaching  by  articulation  rather  than  by  signs.  In  support  of  the 
superior  advantages  claimed  for  this  mode  of  instruction,  Mr.  M. 
called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  young  man  from  New- 
Londcm  County,  (Conn.)  who  was  present,  and  who  was  said  to 
have  been  b<»m  deaf  and  dumb.  His  &ther,  however,  had  soo- 
eeeded  in  teaching  him  to  read  rfbd  write.  The  case  was  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Mann  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  plan  of 
teaching  by  articulation,  as  practiced  by  the  German  schools. 
Mr.  Whipple,  the  father  of  the  youth,  was  faitroduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  convention,  and  was  called  upon  to  state  the  processes 
by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  teach  his  son  to  read  and  speak- 
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He  stated  that  he  was  born  deaf  and  dumb ;  that  he,  (the  father,) 
after  haying  ascertained  the  fact,  began  very  early  to  instruct 
him,  by  showing  him  objects,  and  persons  in  connection  with 
their  names.  By  placing  the  mouth  near  his  ear,  and  enuncia^ 
ting  words  very  distinctly,  he  was  then  taught  to  understand  ar- 
ticulation, and  at  last  to  read.  These  facts  (continued  Mr.  Tur- 
ner,) led  me  to  think  that  this  boy  could  not  be  entirely  deaf; 
I  therefore  determined  to  try  some  experiments  with  him.  On 
questioning  the  father  closely  in  a  private  interview,  the  same 
details  of  management  were  repeated,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  ground  for  further  doubt.  An  opportunity,  however,  soon 
occurred,  to  experiment  upon  the  son.  The  result  was,  that  the 
young  man  made  prompt  replies  to  questions  asked  close  to  his 
ear  in  little  more  than  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  without  seeing 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  was  evidently  neither  deaf  nor 
dumb.  These  results  were  laid  before  the  convention  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  same  day,  and  further  experiments  substantiated 
the  opinion  already  formed,  that  the  young  man  was  only  afflict- 
ed by  a  partial  deprivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  father, 
however,  was  certainly  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his  successful 
attempts  at  teaching  his  son  to  read  from  the  motions  of  the  lips, 
a  feat  which  was  successfully  accomplished,  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral yards.  Mr.  Turner  produced  this  case  to  show  that  other 
wonderful  accounts  of  success  in  teaching  by  articulation  might, 
upon  a  thorough  investigation,  be  found  worthy  of  little  confi- 
dence, and  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the  in- 
stances dwelt  upon  by  ancient  writers  were  of  a  very  similar  cha- 
racter to  this  modem  instance. 

Dr.  Peet  replied.  He  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to  discredit  state- 
ments made  with  so  much  apparent  candor  and  good  faith.  He 
was,  however,  confidently  of  opinion,  with  the  gentleman  {torn 
Hartford,  that  many  of  the^statements  of  the  ancient  writers  were 
very  incorrect,  where  the  sucdEs  of  the  early  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  alluded  to.  He  believed,  however,  that  the 
persons  named  In  connection  with  those  events,  were  remarka- 
ble men ;  and  that  none  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  de^ 
and  dumb  at  the  present  time,  possessed  greater  claims  than  they, 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Whiton  (a  deaf-mute  delegate,)  Piof.  Thos. 
0.&IJUAUDET  was  then  appointed  interpreter  of  the  convention,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  gentlemen  present. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Turner,  the  convention  then  took  a  recess 
untU  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 


ATTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  the  oi>ening  of  the  afternoon  session,  Hon/  J.  W.  Beekman, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  presented  the  following  report : 

RULES. 

I.  The  members  of  this  convention  present  at  any  time  ap- 
pointed for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes 
of  general  discussion  and  debate  and  of  adjournment. 

II.  The  President  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  in  their 
absence  a  member  chosen  by  the  majority  for  the  purpose,  shall 
preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  convention. 

III.  The  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  in  the  following 
order : 

1 .  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  committees. 

3.  Reading  of  communications. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  Every  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  subscribed 
by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  At  all  meetings  of  the  convention,  the  rules  of  proceeding 
shall  be  those  contained  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  except  in  those 
cases  herein  specially  provided  for. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  was  resolved  <<  that  the  delifoerations 
of  jeach  day  be  qpened  wlih  an  exposition  of  seriptore  and  pray^ 
in  the  language  of  signs,  and  be  ^closed  by  a  prayer  in  the  same 
language." 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Woovnvvr  of  Hartfoixlf 
on  the  ^^  Moral  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
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BY    L.   H.    WOODRUFF. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


We  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper,  what  relation  moral  and 
xeligious  training  has  to  a  ^jrstem  of  education  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Our  institutions  differ  somewhat  in  their  character  and  design 
ftom  high  schools  and  colleges ;  our  object  being  not  so  much  to 
fill  the  single  department  of  intellectual  culture,  as  by  a  more 
comprehensive  plan,  to  provide  most  effectually  for  the  present 
«nd  fliture  wel&re  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  18  not  sufficient  in  our  view,  that  we  communicate  know- 
I^e,  that  we  develope  the  Intellect  and  secure  an  acquaintance 
Willi  language,  if  we  lliil  to  promote  that  great  moral  rmovation, 
without  whieh  the  human  mind,  however  enlightened  and  culH- 
vated,  must,  in  the  end,  be  like  the  richly  laden  vessel,  which, 
with  all  its  treasures,  sinks  into  th«  waves  ^  its  loss  being  great 
Ib  proportion  to  the  stores  it  contains. 

If  we  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  missionary  work  among  un- 
enlightened nations,  we  find,  in  many  respects,  a  fit  parallel  to 
our  own.  Thai  is  a  grand  system  of  benevolent  i^encies,  by 
which  nations  are  to  be  elevated  to  a  participation  in  the  bles* 
jings  of  Christianity,  and  taught  to  exhibit  its  fruits ;  so  it  is  our 
worlc  to  prepare  the  way  by  which  the  gospel  can  ex^rt  its  fiillest 
jAd  most  permanent  power  on  the  deaf  and  dumK 

This  class  of  persons  is  already  numerous,  even  in  our  own 
countxy ;  but  when  we  look  abroad  and  forward  into  the  future^ 
who  can  compute  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  stand  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  Just  principles  and  aims  in  the 
great  system  of  their  education. 
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We  think  then  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sound  principle,  and  one 
which  should  guide  us  in  all  our  plans  and  operations,  that  io  se- 
cure the  best  moral  results j  constitutes  the  leading  aim^  with  which 
our  institutions  should  be  conducted. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  now  to  some  of  the  departments  of 
our  labors. 

It  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  understood  by  the  parents  and 
firiends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  the  true  idea  of  parental  train- 
ing j  which  without  question  makes  the  morcU  welfare  of  the  child 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  is  that  with  which  we 
receive  their  children,  and  that  while  this  responsible  work  is 
devolved  upon  us,  they  should  sustain  us  by  their  fervent  sym- 
pathy and  constant  prayers. 

When  these  mute  children  are  first  brought  to  us,  the  high  dig- 
nity of  their  moral  nature  should  be  deeply  pondered,  and  every 
sparkling  eye  should  reveal  to  us  a  soul  whose  worth  and  des- 
tiny we  cannot  adequately  conceive.  We  wish  now  to  see  them 
begin  a  course  of  progression  in  knowledge  and  virtue  which 
will  continue  forever.  It  is  of  vast  importance  then,  that  the 
proper  foundations  should  be  laid,  and  that  these  should  be  weU 
laid.  As  the  heart  is  the  noblest  part  of  human  nature,  giving 
direction  and  imparting  energy  to  the  other  faculties ;  as  the  af- 
fections are  the  springs  of  action,  and  as  it  is  upon  them  that 
motives  exert  their  power,  it  would  seem  that  in  all  education 
we  should  begin  here. 

In  the  instruction  then  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  should  begin 
with  the  heart.  Let  the  affections  of  our  mute  pupils  be  secured 
as  early  and  as  Ailly  as  possible ;  not  by  the  contrivances  of  art, 
but  by  the  warmth  of  a  hearty  love  towards  them,  inspiring  a 
eorresponding  affection  in  return.  Next  in  order  and  import- 
ance is  it  to  awaken  and  cherish  in  them  a  cordial  attachment  to 
their  classmates  and  companions,  and  by  frequent  allusions  to  their 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  add  strength  to  their  natural 
afS^ction  for  these.  Thus  let  the  spirit  of  love  reign  in  and 
around  them. 
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The  process  of  expanding  the  mind  and  imparting  language 
will  go  on  at  the  same  time  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stanceS)  and  in  connexion  with  it,  let  the  excellence  and  beauty 
of  what  is  right  and  the  odiousness  and  deformity  of  what  is 
wrong,  be  depicted  as  fully  and  as  frequently  as  the  develop- 
ment of  their  minds  will  allow. 

It  will  soon  be  found  that  an  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  its  great 
author  can  be  received  by  them  with  greater  or  less  clearness 
and  with  manifest  advantage.  Let  the  excellence  of  tliis  great 
being  now  be  unfolded  step  by  step  to  their  minds,  and  let  it  be 
expected,  through  his  blessing,  that  they  will  receive  some  im- 
pression of  his  love,  and  that  their  love  will  be  awalcened 
towards  him  in  return. 

If  these  children  can  be  led  thus,  in  any  degree,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  course,  to  the  exercise  of  right  affections  towards 
each  other,  towards  their  instructors,  and  especially  towards 
their  Creator,  every  advantage,  so  to  speak,  is  gained  with  refe- 
rence to  their  future  progress  and  welfare. 

In  this  view,  the  first  few  months  of  their  education  form  a 
most  interesting  and  critical  period  of  their  history.  We  believe 
that  the  impression  which  truth  makes  at  this  early  period,  is  in 
general  deeper  and  more  likely  permanently  to  affect  the  char- 
acter, than  at  any  subsequent  time.  The  sense  of  religious 
obligation  developes  itself  vigorously,  and  in  perhaps  a  majority 
of  instances,  the  habit  of  morning  and  evening  devotion  is 
formed.  If  at  this  interesting  crisis,  through  the  prayerful 
solicitude  and  watchfulness  of  the  teacher,  the  affections  of  the 
heart  be  effectually  won  by  the  truth,  the  pleasing  fruits  will  be 
exhibited  in  their  subsequent  course ;  and  by  continued  care  and 
training,  they  will  afford  us  the  confidence,  that  they  are  in  a 
good  degree,  confirmed  in  virtuous  principles  and  prepared  when 
they  go  out  from  us,  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  world. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  through  neglect  or  the  evil  influ- 
ences within  and  around  them,  they  lose  the  tenderness  of  their 
feelings,  and  the  vigor  and  activity  of  their  consciences,  a  period 
of  comparative  hardness  ensues,  which  too  often  continues  to 
the  end  of  their  course  as  pupils,  rendering  them  more  or  less 
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iatractable  to  discipline  and  instruction,  and  impeding,  in  rari- 
ous  measures,  their  mental  and  moral  culture,  till  at  length  we 
«i»  compelled  to  part  with  them  under  the  painfiil  conviction, 
that  as  yet,  the  giipat  object  of  their  moral  welfare  is  unattained. 

We  may  hope  indeed  that  the  truths  which  they  have  been 
taught,  will  produce  their  effect  upon  them  in  after  life ;  but  we 
oannot,  on  the  other  hand,  forget  tiiat  their  lives  may  be  cut 
riiort  by  disease  or  accident,  or  that  tiiey  may  be  drawn  away 
inevocably  by  the  seductive  influences  to  which  they  will  h» 
•xposed. 

If  the  moral  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  the  grand  design^ 
of  our  institutions,  the  question  may  with  propriety  be  adced 
here,  whether  those  who  have  passed  by  the  usual  period  or 
education,  and  are  advanced  in  life,  might  not,  by  some  judicious 
arrangement,  be  admitted  for  a  suitable  term  of  time,  in  order- 
tb  receive  the  light  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  even  though 
Aey  may  be  supposed,  or  even  found  to  be  incapable  of  much 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  language.  It  should  be  remem- 
based  that  without  some  such  provision,  they  are  in  general  shut 
op  to  a  life  of  moral  darkness,  though  surrounded  by  the  light 
of  ciiristian  truth ;  and  why  should  we  send,  the  gospel  to  the 
heatiien  and  refuse  it  to  a  benighted  mind  in  our  midst/? 

Has  there  not  been  a  tendency  to  err  on  this  and  a  kindred 
point,  under  the  idea  that  literary  acquisition  was  the  final  end 
&r  which  our  institutions  were  established,  while  we  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  moral  results  should  constitute  our  grand 
and  comprehensive  aim. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of  pupils  who,  from  various 
causes,  do  not  make  much  improvement  in  language,  but  whose 
minds  nevertheless  gain  some  expansion,  and  who  evince  at  least 
a  capacity  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  religious  knowledge,, 
and  if  made  the  objects  of  faithful,  persevering  and  compassionr 
ate  instruction,  would  often  illustrate  the  truth  that  the  weakest 
capacity  and  the  most  imperfect  knowledge  hinder  not  the 
growth  of  the  loveliest  virtues. 


Let  Qsiofftfai  sodi  pnpik  as  Ioi[^  ad  ihefek  a  piwpeet  c^  doing 
tkns  goody  and  not  oat  <hem  riiorl  In  flio  eQjoymont  of  tbetrpii^ 
▼ileges^  beeause  thoy  fhil  to  aoeomplish  all  fiiat  W6  etmld  d^iM^ 
We  hare  ofitt  tlmt^t  that  if  the  prmlq^  (^  completing  thdf 
fiiU  eourtio  shoold  be  granted  to  any^  it  should  be  to  tbose^  who^ 
ea  aoeonnt  of  the  weakness  of  their  ndads,  stsiiid  most  in  need  of 
eyery  possiUo  assistanee  to  prepare  them  to  strogi^e  with  the 
diffieulties  and  trials  of  Hieir  peculiar  lot  in  life. 


A  word  may  be  said  here  with  reference  to  the  intemid  ar- 
rangements and  the  general  management  of  oar  institutions. 

Let  moral  effect  be  a  guiding  principle  In  afl  things,  fn  otlr 
school  room  the  stimulus  to  mental  improvement  shotdd  neter 
be  pressed  so  Ikr  as  to  endanger  moral  welfare,  nor  our  eager- 
ness to  advance  a  pupil  in  his  studies,  be  Suffered  fo  betray  us 
info  an  impatience  which  would  lead  Us  to  do  viofence  to  hid 
nature.  Let  all  that  pertains  to  study,  work  or  amusement,  be 
regulated  by  this  aim,  and  let  the  pupils  ever  be  under  that  de- 
gree and  kind  of  supervisicm  which  a  truly  parental  interest  in 
fbem  would  demand.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  fhey  aM 
immortal  beings,  and  that  their  moral  welfare  i^  affected  by  dH 
that  meets  or  surrounds  them,  l^t  the  formation  and  main(i0ii>- 
aitee  of  good  habits  be  carefully  provided  for,  and  especially  let 
ereiy  fSMilily  and  encouragement  be  afforded  for  the  eultivatiOil 
afid  permanence  of  habits  of  devotion.  No  pains  should  be  spar* 
ed  to  promote  hannony  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
to  secure  the  highest  respect,  affection  and  confidence  towards 
Aose  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  here  that  none  but  those  whoee  moral 
influence  will  be  salutary,  should  be  selected  to  flU  the  respond- 
sible  stations  connected  with  their  instruction  or  management. 

We  have  also  a  word  to  say  with  reference  to  the  cultivation 
and  perfection  of  the  natural  language  of  signs,  as  being,  within 
certain  limits,  the  most  effective  instrument  of  moral  culture  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Let  us  be  deprived  of  the  power  over  the 
hearts  of  our  pupils  which  this  beautiful  language  gives  us,  and 
we  should  at  once  perceive  how  great  was^our  loss.    In  its  adap- 
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tatlon  to  the  wants  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  community  of  varying  age 
and  capacity  9  we  believe  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  substitute 
for  it.  Our  chapel  services  in  the  week  and  on  the  sabbath,  owe 
their  efficiency  and  success  to  this  invaluable  and  highly  impres- 
sive means  of  conveying  truth  and  cultivatii^  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. The  req>ected  founder  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America 
once  made  the  remark,  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  experience,  that 
it  had  often  seemed  to  him  that  speech  itself  was  inferior  to  signs 
as  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  channel  for  communication  with 
the  Deity.  Of  its  natural  fitness  in  this  respect  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  none  can  doubt.  As  it  is  then  the  most  effective  means  of 
moral  impression  and  the  appropriate  instrument  of  devotion, 
much  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  language  of  gestures  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  combining  the  greatest  possible  distinctness  and 
vividness  with  the  utmost  grace  and  appropriateness  of  expres- 
sion. Let  everything  uncouth  and  repulsive  be  discarded  and 
let  it  exert  in  its  proper  sphere,  its  unrivalled  and  acknowledged 
power  over  the  heart. 

We  would  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  act  steadily  under  the  influence 
of  the  principle,  that  results  of  character  constitute  the  grand  de- 
sign of  our  institutions,  there  is  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the 
greatest  harmony  of  feeling  and  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  effort 
in  establishing  and  perfecting  the  best  system  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation. Then  will  our  various  institutions  be  as  the  different 
portions  of  one  common  field,  which  all  are  earnestly  engaged  to 
render  a  scene  of  moral  verdure  and  fruitfulness,  and  the  sphere 
of  our  labors  will  be  seen  to  be  one  department  of  the  great  in- 
strumentality, which  divine  providence  is  using  to  raise  the  hu- 
man soul  out  of  the  depths  of  its  ruin,  and  give  it  dignity  and 
honor  and  blessedness  forever. 


Remarks  from  Prof.  Bartlett,  Dr.  Peet,  Prof.  Caky,  Prof. 
Morris,  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  and  Messrs.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  J.  S. 
Brown,  W.  D.  Cooke,  and  T.  Officer,  followed  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Woodruff's  paper. 

Prof  Bartlett,  of  New-Tork,  bore  testimony  to  the  sentiments 
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of  the  author  of  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read,  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  early  days  and  months  of  the  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes.  He  related  a  number  of  instances  which  had 
come  under  his  own  observation.  One  was  a  boy,  who  had 
known  nothing  of  moral  or  religious  influences ;  his  father  being 
a  deaf-mute,  and  his  mother  deranged.  Through  careful  and 
diligent  training,  a  beneficent  influence  was  exerted  upon  his 
mind  after  he  became  a  pupil ;  and  in  a  few  months  a  happy 
change  was  manifested.  The  daily  exercise  of  secret  prayer  soon 
followed,  and  there  was  great  reason  to  hope  that  a  thorough 
change  had  been  effected  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  this  lad. 
Other  instances  were  adduced,  showing  the  great  force  of  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
instruction. 

Dr.  Pe£t  cordially  agreed  with  the  sentiments  of  the  paper 
Just  read,  and  called  attention  to  one  most  important  considera- 
tion, viz :  the  effect  of  moral  and  religious  training  in  influencing 
the  condition  of  the  pupil  in  after  life.  It  is  stated  that  when 
the  question  was  aslced  of  the  mother  of  a  very  estimable  charac- 
ter, what  period  of  life  she  would  select  if  she  had  the  training  of 
a  child  but  for  a  limited  period,  she  said,  <^  Give  me  the  first  ten 
years."  Dr.  P.  thought  it  would  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
experience  of  deaf*mute  teachers  that  the  impressidns  that  had 
been  most  permanent  and  influential,  were  made  when  the  pupil 
came  first  under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher.  He  then  be- 
lieves everything  that  is  said  to  him ;  impressions  then  made  are 
retained ;  and  his  mental  training  exerts  an  influence  upon  his 
mind  throughout  the  course  of  instruction,  and  in  subsequent 
years.  Dr.  Feet  went  on  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  too  often  the 
case  when  deaf-mutes  are  brought  to  the  Institution,  that  they 
are  too  old  to  profit  by  the  exercises  of  the  school-room.  Such 
persons  may  become  practically  well  informed  in  relation  to 
moral  duties — make  good  citizens — ^become  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  receive  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  moral 
obligations  which  may  influence  their  condition  in  subsequent 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  be  exceedingly  discouraging  pupils  in 
a  class.  They  are  rarely  benefited  by  the  intellectual  training 
to  which  the  other  classes  of  the  Institution  are  subjected — are 
unable  to  keep  up  with  their  studies,  and  are  no  credit  to  the 
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teacher.  It  was  urged  as  of  great  Importance  that  more  atten^ 
tion  should  be  bestowed  upon  this  subject*  Dr.  P.  meatioiiod 
some  eases  of  the  description  he  had  referred  to,  which  had  {alien 
under  his  own  observation.  He  objected  strongly  to  receiving 
such  persons  into  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  others  who  might  be  benefited  by  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, and  thus  do  credit  to  themselves,  to  the  Institution, 
and  to  the  State. 

Prof  Cart,  of  New-York,  related  a  number  of  instances  which 
had  occurred  during  his  own  experience,  showing  the  state  of 
mind  of  many  of  his  pupils  when  they  first  came  under  his  care. 
He  had  taken  memoranda,  as  no  doubt  other  teachers  had  done, 
of  their  ideas,  as  expressed  in  replies  to  questions  he  had  pro- 
pounded. He  had  often  thought  of  a  striking  remark  made  to 
him  by  a  missionary,  now  resident  in  India,  Ulrftning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  to  that  of  heathen  in  a  chris- 
tian land.  <<  You  are,"  said  he,  <<  upon  heathen  ground."  Prof. 
Cart  considered  the  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb 
truly  deplorable,  and  saw  strong  incentives  to  exertion  in  their 
behalf. 

Prof.  BAaTLSTT,  of  New-York,  urged  the  importance  of  memo* 
randa  respecting  the  progress  of  pupils  in  moral  and  religioua 
truth. 

Mr.  Cooke,  of  North  Carolina,  gave  several  interesting  state- 
ments in  corroboration  of  the  remarks  of  the  preceding  speakers. 

Prof.  Morris,  of  New-York,  heartily  responded  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  Mr.  Woodruff's  paper.  He  recalled  some 
instances  where  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  pupils 
had  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  parents.  He  held  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  instil  such  prin- 
ciples into  the  minds  of  every  pupil  under  their  care. 

Mr.  ToRKSR,  of  Hartford,  made  some  remarks  going  to  show 
that  the  minds  of  Uie  deaf  and  dumb  under  instruction  are  very 
early  susceptible  of  religious  impressions,  and  that  they  some- 
times manifest  a  degree  of  interest  and  inquisitiveness  on  reli- 
gious sulyects  quite  remarkable.     To  illitttrate  this  point,  he- 
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mentioned  the  case  of  two  members  of  his  present  class,  who  lost 
their  hearing  in  childhood,  but  who  could  still  make  seme  use  of 
speech.  When  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  in  consequence  of 
the  temptation  of  Satan,  was  conmiunicated  to  them  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  them  asked,  why  did  God  make  him  1  When 
told  that  God  created  him  holy,  and  that  he  rebelled  and  became 
wicked,  and  then  tried  to  make  Adam  and  Eve  wicked  also ;  the 
other  inquired,  why  didn't  God  kill  him  ?  Mr.  T*  also  sustained 
the  idea  that  pupils  of  advanced  age  should  not,  except  in  special 
cases,  be  received  into  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Genl.  P.  M.  Wetmore  said  that,  although  unfortunately  absent 
at  the  reading  of  the  paper,  he  had  gathered  its  purport  from  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place.  It  is  a  subject,  said  he,  inter- 
esting to  all  of  us.  He  agreed  fully  with  Dr.  Peet,  that  other 
provisions  should  be  made  for  such  persons  as  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  life  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  our  present  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Another  class  of  institutions  Is 
required,  which  might  absorb  the  particular  class  of  unfortu- 
nates who  are  denied  access  elsewhercr 

Other  remarks  followed  fh>m  Messrs.  Brown,  Woodruff  and 
Officer. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Prof.  Bartlstt,  was 
adopted: 

Resolvedj  That  the  collection  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  connection 
with  their  mental  education,  tends  greatly  to  promote  the  great 
and  good  cause  in  which  we  are  laboring ;  and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  several  institu- 
tions should  give  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  take  note  of 
all  the  interesting  incidents  that  occur  to  their  notice. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  Thos.  Gallaudst,  of  New- 
York,  on  ^^  School-room  Arrangements." 


SCHOOL-ROOM  ARRANGEMENTS. 


BY    THOMAS     GALLAUDET. 


SCHOOL-BOOM  ABBANGEMENm 


In  order  to  aecompUfih  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the 
Abortest  apaoe  of  timet  tlie  tlieory  and  practice  of  every 
comprdbieaaiye  syttem  of  education  ahould  be  held  up  to  view 
afl  of  equal  importance.  If  we  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
mere  theory^  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  metaphysical  and 
abatract  in  our  instructions ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand  we  esteem 
too  highly  the  practical,  we  become  dull  and  monotonous.  We 
ueed  the  theoretical  to  quicken  the  intellectual  part  of  our  na- 
turci  and  the  practical  to  give  order  and  precision  to  our  daily 
routine  of  school-room  duties.  In  the  humble  opinion  of  the 
writer^  the  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country,  have,  thus 
far  been  too  much  interested  in  the  theory  of  the  system  which 
ihey  uphold.  There  have  been  so  many  principles  to  settle, 
that  no  doubt  this  bias  towards  the  theory  has  been  unavoidable. 
I  would  not  be  understood,  by  any  means  as  asserting  that  the 
practical  parts  have  been  neglected,  for  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  deaf-mutes  could  not,  as  at  present,  rejoice  in  their  beauti- 
ful and  almost  perJCe^  vernaoolar  of  natural  signs;  so  many 
eould  not  be  pointed  at,  as  now  they  are,  throughout  the  length 
And  bre^  of  the  land,  m  respectable  and  useful  citizens;  but 
what  I  do  mean  to  say,  is  this;  such  a  preponderance  of  attention 
baa  been  c^veo  to  tibe  iiepry,  that  the  great  mass  of  deaf-mutes 
brought  together  in  our  various  Institutions,  have  not  made 
those  advances  in  practical  attainments  during  the  comparatively 
short  periods  in  which  they  are  under  instruction,  which  they 
would  have  made,  provided  more  r^;ard  had  been  manifested 
Ibr  the  perfecting  of  the  pracHsi  ol  the  grand  system  in  which 
we  place  our  confidence. 
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In  this  short  essay  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  an 
eminently  practical  subject,  t.  e.  school-room  arrangements. 

These  arrangements  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  particular. 

By  general  arrangements,  I  mean  those  which  should  apply  to 
all  the  school-rooms  of  an  Institution.  After  careful  reflectioUi 
I  would  put  forth  the  following  as  approving  themselves  to  my 
best  judgment : 

Each  school-room  should  have  ample  accommodations  for 
twenty  pupils  and  one  instructor.  The  pupils'  seats  should  be 
arranged  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  our  best  public 
schools.  There  should  be  four  rows  of  five  seats  and  desks.  In 
order  to  save  room,  the  seat  of  one  pupil  could  be  attached  in 
front  of  the  desk  of  the  one  behind  him.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  are  these*  1st.  The  seats  being  fixtures,  the  pupils 
would  be  free  from  the  temptation  to  form  lazy  habits  by 
having  a  stool  to  drop  upon  when  engaged  at  their  large  slate 
exercises.  2d.  The  pupils  when  sitting  down  to  write  or  study, 
would  be  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  a  tenden- 
cy to  communicate  unimportant  ideas  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  would  be  greatly  checked  if  not  entirely  eradicated, 
as  the  pupils  would  all  face  one  way ;  and  3d.  The  disagree- 
able noise  of  scraping  stools  would  be  wholly  removed.  These 
seats  and  desks  should  be  graduated  in  size^  so  that  the  smaller 
pupils  could  be  placed  in  front  and  the  larger  ones  behind. 
They  should  present  the  same  appearance  in  color  &c.,  in  all  the 
rooms  and  it  might  be  convenient  to  have  them  numbered. 

The  large  slates  or  perhaps  the  newly  invented  composition 
material,  should  be  placed  about  three  sides  of  the  room,  occu- 
pying as  small  a  space  as  possible.  In  my  opinion  each  pupil 
would,  in  the  ordinary  school-room  exercises,  have  ample  room 

if  the  area  of  his  slate  were  reduced  one-third  from  the  present 
dimensions. 

On  the  remaining  side  of  the  room,  should  be  a  platform  of 
moderate  height  and  breadth,  upon  which  should  stand  a  large 
desk  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  This  desk  ought  to  be  as  low  as 
possible.    It  should  contain  drawers,  pigeon-holes,  &c.,  sufficient 
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to  contain  paper,  Ink,  ink-stands,  pens,  copy-books,  school-books 
not  in  immediate  use,  crayons,  pencils,  and  in  fact  everything 
which  the  teacher  requires  in  his  instructions  from  day  to  day. 
There  should  also  be  a  place,  in  or  about  this  comprehensiye 
desk,  where  could  be  kept  the  water-pail,  sponges,  broom,  dust- 
pan, and  towels.  If  the  teacher  could  have  all  these  things  so 
arranged  as  to  lay  his  hands  upon  them  the  instant  they  are 
required,  a  great  many  precious  moments  of  time  would  be  saved. 
On  the  platform  should  be  a  dignified  looking  chair  for  the  teach- 
er, and  three  or  four  chairs  for  visitors. 

Upon  the  wall,  back  of  the  teacher's  desk,  there  should  be  pre- 
sented a  surface  of  slate  or  composition,  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  by  three  or  three  and  a  half  in  width. 

Over  the  teacher's  sl&te  should  be  placed  a  clock  upon  which 
the  time  could  be  conspicuously  seen,  and  a  contrivance  by  which 
the  day  of  the  week,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year  could  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Practical  and  daily  ex- 
ercises in  time,  thus  capable  of  being  given  from  almost  the  very 
outset  of  the  course,  would  prove  invaluable.  Every  school-room 
should,  without  question,  be  well  warmed  in  cold  weather,  and  well 
ventilated  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  That  the  proper  temperature 
may  be  preserved,  each  room  should  be  provided  with  a  ther- 
mometer. In  concluding  this  presentation  of  my  views,  as  to 
what  constitute  the  best  arrangements  for  the  rooms  as  a  whole, . 
I  would  suggest  that  each  room  be  provided  with  a  substantial 
lock  and  two  keys,  differing  from  all  others  in  the  establishment, 
one  key  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  the  other  entrustr 
to  a  reliable  female  pupil,  whose  duty  should  be  to  keep  the 
room  in  perfect  cleanliness  and  order.  The  room  should  then, 
never  be  opened,  excepting  when  the  teacher  is  th^eor  this  pUr 
pil  is  engaged  in  her  daily  work  of  putting  all  to  rights. . 

Having  thus  briefly  remarked  upon  general  school-room  ar- 
rangements, I  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  other 
branch  of  our  subject,  i.  e.  the  arrangements  necessary  for  classea^ 
of  different  standing. 
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As  a  uniform  rule,  there  should  be  as  many  grades  of  school- 
rooms as  the  number  of  years  pupils  are  allowed  to  be  under  in- 
struction. As  there  is  some  difference  in  this  respect  among  the 
various  institutions  of  this  country,  it  will,  of  course,  be  out  of 
my  power  to  propose  a  gradation  which  would  be  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  all.  Assuming  that  seven  years  is  the  proper  time 
for  the  generality  of  deaf-mutes  to  be  under  instruction,  I  will 
make  the  gradation  of  the  rooms  to  correspond.  This  could  be  very 
easily  altered  to  suit  any  institution  where  only  a  less  number  of 
years  was  allowed. 

In  the  room  or  rooms  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  of  the  first  year, 
in  addition  to  the  general  arrangements  heretofore  mentioned, 
there  should  be  a  well  selected  library  of  books,  full  of  pictures, 
with  the  names  of  the  objects  attached.  The  various  primers  and 
elementary  school-books  issued  from  the  press  in  this  country, 
offer  an  ample  field  from  which  to  make  selections.  These  books 
could  be  judiciously  used  in  the  great  work  of  stimulating  the 
minds  of  deaf-mutes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  words  by  their 
own  exertions.  They  could  be  loaned  from  time  to  time  by  the 
teacher,  as  the  reward  of  merit  and  application,  and  withheld  as 
the  punishment  of  disobedience  and  indolence.  The  use  thus 
made  of  these  little  books  should  not  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  onward  though  gradual  progress  of  the  class  in 
the  construction  of  grammatical  sentences.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  hundreds  of  words  could  be  acquired  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves from  these  illustrated  books,  without  going  through  the 
ordinary  tedious  process  of  writing  them  all  out,  and  having  them 
individually  explained  by  the  teacher.  The  book  adopted  as 
developing  the  principles  of  the  course  of  instruction,  must  of 
course  be  the  text-book  of  the  school-room,  but  these  other  books 
conld  be  used  with  great  effect,  as  appliances  in  the  comprehen- 
sive system. 

Upon  the  ceiling  might  be  tastefully  arranged  all  the  primary 
colors  and  their  principal  combinations  met  with  in  daily  life,  so 
that  the  teacher  need  only  touch  the  color  with  the  point  of  his 
rod  to  convey  a  clear  and  unmistakable  impression  as  to  what  it 
is,  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils.    Upon  the  wall  of  the  room,  oppo- 
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'«lte  to  the  te^chep^s  desk,  and  over  the  pupils'  large  slates,  might 
he  displayed  the  addition  table,  upon  which  the  class  could  be 
frequently  drilled,  with  great  facility.  In  connection  with  this 
table  the  class  should  have  a  small  arithmetical  treatise,  unfold- 
ing the  principles  of  numeration  and  addition^  and  nothing  else. 
During  the  first  year,  they  should  be  so  thoroughly  drilled  in 
adding  figures,  that  they  could  perform  operations  without  count- 
ing their  fingers.  Vaarious  pictures,  according  to  the  tastes  of 
each  teacher^  might  be  hung  in  difierent  parts  off  the  room.  Af- 
ter such  a  start  as  thig,  further  appliances  should  be  added  from 
time  to  time  as  might  be  deemed  expedient,  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion. In  fact,  everything  in  the  power  of  man  should  be  done  to 
Add  life  to  the  often  too  tedious  and  wearisome  processes  of  im- 
parting instruction. 

In  the  room  or  rooms  devoted  to  the  class  in  the  second  year 
of  their  progress,  should  be  the  following  peculiar  arrangements : 
On  the  ceiling  should  be  drawn  the  most  commonly  used  geomet- 
rical figures,  with  their  names  attached.  On  the  wall  opposite 
the  teacher's  desk,  should  be  the  subtraction  table,  upon  which 
the  cla^  should  be  thorougMy  drilled  during  this  year.*  In  con- 
nection with  this,  they  should  have  a  small  arithmetical  treatise, 
comprising  extended  illustrations  of  the  rulesof  subtraction,  with 
A  review  of  addition.  These  exercises  in  arithmetie  should  be 
BO  constructed  as  incidentally  to  assist  the  pupils  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language.  Books,  containing  short,  simple  and  striking 
stories,  the  more  pictures  the  better,  should  form  the  library  for 
this  class.  In  this  library,  and  those  of  the  higher  classes,  should 
be  found  books  suitable  for  Sabbath  reading.  The  teacher  of  this 
'Class  should  have  in  his  possession  a  number  of  images  dressed 
so  as  to  represent  family  relations.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
describe  them  here  in  detail.  Each  teacher^s  own  ingennity 
isrould  suggest  to  him  how  he  could  best  represent  grand-parents, 
parents,  children,  uncles,  aunts^  cousins,  Idc.  It  seems  to  the 
writer,  that  from  this  point  of  instruction  onward,  each  class 
should  have  port-folios  of  engravings,  of  more  and  more  value, 
BS  they  became  able  to  appreciate  them.  They  could  often  en- 
gage in  writing  descriptions  of  these  engravings  and  pictures. 
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The  voom  or  rooms  intended  for  the  third  year^  should  have 
the  multiplication  table  on  the  wall  opposite  the  teacher,  aQ«l 
another  arithmetical  book  should  be  given  out,  with  thorough 
exercises  in  multiplication,  reviewing  addition  and  subtraction. 
The  library  should  contain  books  of  a  higher  grade.  Above  the 
teacher's  slate,  so  con  rived  as  to  be  easily  rolled  or  unrolled  at 
pleasure,  should  be,  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  map  of  the  town  or 
city  in  which  the  Institution  is  situated,,  giving  prominence  to  the 
Institution  itself  and  the  grounds  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It 
would  be  well  if,  in  connection  with  this,  a  little  book  could  be 
prepared,  describing  the  various  i)oints  of  interest,  buildings,  &c., 
upon  this  map.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  would  constitute  the  pur 
pils'  first  lesson  in  geography.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to 
propose  for  the  ceiling,  but  would  suggest  that  for  this  year,  and 
all  from  this  till  the  last,  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  should  have 
upon  them  either  an  outline  representation  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  words  for  deaf-mutes  to  obtain  clear  ideas  of,  or  formulas 
of  sentences  arranged  according  to  the  signs  standing  for  different 
parts  of  speech,  which  are  used  to  some  extent^I  believe,  in  most 
of  our  Institutions.  For  instance,  let  No.  1  of  the  formulas  have 
the  signs  for  such  a  sentence  as  this — that  boy  loves  candy.  By 
simply  pointing  to  this  standing  monument  of  such  a  combina- 
tion of  words,  the  teacher  could  require  his  pupils  to  fill  their 
slates  with  sentences  upon  that  model.  Some  may  object  to  this 
as  being  too  stiff,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  rigid  correctness  can  be  obtained  without 
a  certain  degree  of  stiffness. 

The  room  or  rooms  fer  the  fourth  year,  should  have  the  divi- 
sion  table  where  the  other  tables  were  in  the  other  rooms,  and 
another  small  book  distributed  which  should  introduce  the  pupils 
to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  four  ground  rules  of  arith- 
metic. Behind  the  teacher's  desk,  should  be  a  large  map  of  the 
State  or  section  of  country  from  which  the  pupils  generally 
come,  and  there  should  be  a  small  book  describing  it  and  giving 
ipteresting  statistics  and  facts  with  regard  to  it.  The  library  and 
all  other  necessary  appliances  to  illustrate  the  text-books  of  the 
class,  should  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 
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For  the  class  •  or  classes  in  their  fifth  year,  the  arithmetical 
tables  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  assist  In  the  difficult  under- 
taking of  maldng  fractions  easy.  The  text-boolcs  might  this  year 
contain  the  common  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  exam- 
ines given  to  illustrate  them.  The  map  should  be  an  elegant 
one  of  the  United  States,  and  during  this  year,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  this  country  should  be  given  and  fiistened  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.    Library  and  other  appliances  as  heretofore. 

The  arithmetical  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  room  or  rooms  for 
those  in  their  sixth  year,  should  present  two  or  three  of  the  more 
commonly  used  notes  of  hand,  and  a  glimpse  at  the  manner  of 
keeping  accounts.  The  book  should  fully  illustrate  these  sub- 
jects and  Initiate  the  learners  into  the  mysteries  of  interest. 
The  map  should  be  as  large  and  as  spendid  a  one  as  could  be 
procured  of  the  world.  And  upon  this  the  most  thorough  dril- 
ling should  be  had  in  connection  with  a  book  adapted  to  it.  The 
library  should  be  selected  with  great  care  and  embody  useful  as 
well  as  interesting  reading. 

in  the  place  of  the  arithmetical  tables,  the  wall  of  the  apart- 
ments devoted  to  the  class  in  their  seventh  year,  might  be  seen 
«  concise  view  of  the  different  currencies  of  the  world  with  their 
value  in  federal  money,  or  perhaps  something  of  more  Impor- 
tance. The  map  should  be  one  to  illustrate  ancient  and  sacred 
history.  The  ceiling  should  have  a  representation  of  the  solar 
system.  '  The  pupils  should  have  a  new  arithmetic  reviewing  all 
the  principles  they  have  been  over,  and  a  geography  and  atlas 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  library  should  contain  some  of  the 
standard  books  of  the  day. 

Besides  all  these  arrangements  and  appliances,  thus  briefly  and 
imperfectly  alluded  to,  there  should  be  in  the  cabinet,  various 
others,  to  be  used  when  needed  In  any  of  the  classes.  To  these 
I  have  no  time  to  refer  in  detail. 

I  am  aware  that  the  foregoing  remarks  may  appear  to  some 
crude  and  impracticable.  If  that  Is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  instructors  of  deaf-mutes,  let  them  so  be  termed.  My 
only  motive  in  writing  as  I  liave,  has  been  to  call  attention  to 
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the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  somelhingj  however  little  at  firsts 
to  render  the  processes  of  instruction  more  practical  and  inter-' 
esting^  Of  course,  each  Institution  must  be  guided  as  to  the 
extent  they  will  go,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself 
placed,  the  most  prominent  of  which  circumstances,  as  i  appre- 
hend is  the  condition  of  the  finances* 

Let  none  of  us  flatter  ourselves  that  all  has  been  done  which 
can  be  d<nie,  In  the  arrangments  of  our  school-rooms,  but  let  us 
put  forth  our  whole  energy  in  the  great  work  of  perfecting  what 
has  been  so  nobly  begun  by  the  pioneers  of  that  system  of  teach- 
ing deaf-mutes,  which  is,-  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  called  tho 
American. 


Remarks  followed  fironr  Dr.  Pbbt  odA  Piofessor»  Cart,  Cookky 
Woodruff,  Turner,  and  others* 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  then  closed  with  prayer  in  the 
language  of  signs,  by  Dr^  Peet,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  at  9  A.  Mr  on  Thursday. 


SECOND  DAYr 

Thursday,  August  29,  1850^ 

The  convention  re-assembled  at  9  A.  M.  on  Thursday.  In  the 
absence  af  the  president,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr^ 
Pebt,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  first  vice-president,  took  the 
chair. 

Proi.  Turner  then  made  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scrip* 
ture  from  John  xii.  46,  and  offered  a  prayer  in  the  language  of 
sigoa. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  by  the  secretary  t 
and  approved^ 
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Dr.  PsBT,  a9  chairman  of  the  comBilttee  on  bnidness,  then  8td>- 
mitted  a  report  from  that  committee  in  continuation  ot  their  report 
of  yesterday. 

'^  The  committee  on  business,  in  continuation  of  their  report  of 
yesterday,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  papers 
to  be  read,  and  for  discussion,  the  following  questions : 

1.  On  Significant  Action  in  the  pulpit.    By  J.  Aodisov  Gabt. 

2.  An  Inquiry  whether  deaf-mutes  are  more  subject  to  insanity 
than  the  blind.    By  0.  W.  Morris. 

3.  Plan  for  a  Syllabic  manual  alphabet.    By  J.  B.  Burnet. 

4.  Oa  Peaf*mute  instruction.    Anonymous. 

5.  Moral  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  previous  to  edncatioa,  and 
the  means  and  results  of  religious  influence  among  them.  By  I. 
Lewis  Feet. 

questions  for  discussion. 

1.  A  resolution  proposed  by  Rev.  Mr.  CARY,of  New-York,  re- 
lative to  the  census. 

2.  A  resolution  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  manual  al- 
phabet in  common  schools. 

3.  Information  by  principals  of  institutions,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  <^  Annalts  de  PEdu- 
cation  des  Sourds-muets  et  des  Aveuglts  d  Paris^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Morel. 

4.  Resolution  relative  to  a  periodical. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettingill,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
anonymous  communication  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion be  first  read. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Indiana,  stated  that  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  had  accorded  his  assent  to  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
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on  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  clever  article ;  but  he  objected  to 
the  reception  of  such  articles  as  a  general  rule,  and  hoped  that 
this  instance  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

The  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Pettingill  offered  the  following  resolution  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reading  of  the  paper : 

Resolved.  That  the  anonymous  communication  Just  read  be 
excepted  from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

After  some  remarks  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Beekman  in  support  of 
the  resolution,  taking  the  ground  that  anonymous  communica- 
tions were  not  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  those  fur- 
nished by  members  of  the  convention,  the  resolution  was  adopted^ 

A  paper  on  ^^  Significant  Action  in  the  Pulpit,"  was  then  read 
by  Prof.  J.  A.  Caey,  of  New-York. 


ON  SIGNIFICANT  ACTION  IN  THE  PULPIT. 


BT    t,    ADDISON    CART. 


ON  SIGNITICANT  ACTION  IN  THE  PULPIT. 


The  mind  is  not  dependent  solely^  on  the  vocal  organs  for  an 
expression  of  its  thoughts  and  emotions.  The  interior  spirit  finds 
an  index  in  the  hand  and  eye,  and  paints  upon  the  countenance  as 
upon  can?as,  its  minutest  conceptions.  In  a  general  sense, 
that  ^^  actions  speak  louder  than  words,"  is  a  maxim  which  com- 
bines the  results  of  common  observation  for  ages.  But  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  an  auxiliary  to  speech,  to  indicate  the  motionSy 
forms  and  uses  of  objects,  and  express  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  speaker,  the  language  of  natural  action  possesses  an 
extent  and  power  too  little  appreciated. 

Pantomime  is  a  xforthy  companion,  and  rival  of  the  sister 
arts,  poetry  and  painting.  Zeuxis,  the  Sicilian  showed  the 
wonder  of  the  pictorial  art  in  painting  grapes  so  true  to  nature, 
that  birds  flew  upon  the  canvas  to  pluck  them.  But  Whitfleld| 
by  the  fascinations  of  his  unrivalled  acHoUf  drew  men  from  their 
seats,  and  as  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  sinner,  so  vividly 
sketched  before  them,  sinking  into  hell,  they  shrieked,  as  he 
went,  ^^  there,  he's  gone«"  A  perfect  master  of  the  art  has  a  kind 
of  portable  scenery  which  he  can  produce  and  change  at  plea« 
sure,  and  which  possesses  a  beauty  and  a  charm  not  surpassed 
by  the  painted  landscape  or  the  scenery  of  the  stage. 

We  here  broach  no  new  theory «  When  the  great  Athenian  orator 
was  asked  what  contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  success  of  a 
public  speaker,  his  reply  was,  action.  When  asked  what  was  next 
in  importance,  he  replied  action !  And  when  the  inquiry  was 
made,  what  was  of  the  next  importance,  his  answer  was,  action ! ! 
Every  speaker  then,  who  would  move  mind,  must  be,  in  a  sense, 
an  actor,  whether  he  appear  before  a  popular  assembly,  in  the  halls 
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of  legislation,  at  the  bar  or  in  the  pulpit.  Each  place  requires  a 
peculiar  style  of  action.  We  propose  here,  however,  only  briefly 
to  refer  to  the  use  of  signs  as  appropriate  gestures  in  the  pulpit. 

We  are  aware  that  the  general  sentiment  is  adverse  to  much 
gesticulation  in  the  pulpit.  As  a  people,  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  much  action  in  our  colloquial  discourse.  A  degree  of  it 
which  would  seem  perfectly  rational  in  a  Frenchman,  would 
expose  an  American  to  suspicions  of  insanity.  Nor  would  we 
advocate  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion.  On  the  contrary,  let  the 
entire  person  of  the  speaker  be  under  a  wholesome  restraint.  As 
has  been  aptly  said,  <^  use  all  gently,  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tem- 
pest and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must 
acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness." 

But  it  is  asked  would  you  have  a  preacher  theatrical  1  If  by 
theatrical  be  meant  affected,  pompous,  unnatural,  assuming  a  false 
appearance,  and  representing  in  character,  in  thought  and  emo- 
tion, another  person,  we  answer  no.  To  such  occupants  of  the 
pulpit  we  would  say,  Procul,  0  Procul,  Este  profani. 

But  if  by  theatrical  be  meant  using  the  eye,  the  face,  head, 
arms,  hands,  in  short,  the  whole  person,  and  not  merely  the  tongue 
to  indicate  the  operations  of  the  ethereal  agent  within,  then  we 
say,  let  the  preacher  be  theatrical,  "  with  this  special  observance," 
in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  "  that  you  overstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature."  If  to  ^<  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the 
action,"  be  theatrical,  let  him  do  so  if  he  but  r^ulate  his  action 
by  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  refined  taste. 

The  faults  of  speakers  as  to  significancy  of  action,  respect  usu- 
ally its  frequency,  want  of  meaning,  inappropriateness  or  omis- 
sion of  appropriate  action.  As  to  frequency,  some  use  too  much 
action,  others  too  little,  and  others  none  at  all.  From  such  you 
may  hear  a  voice,  but  as  to  action,  it  is  like  the  sound  which 
issued  from  the  vocal  statue  ofMemnon — **  Vox  et  pr»terea  nihil." 

Some  gestures  are  unmeaning,  and  others  are  sadly  inappropri- 
ate. A  preacher  was  once  describing  the  ladder  which  Jacob 
saw.  <<  Upon  it,"  he  said,  <^  were  the  angels  of  God,  ascending 
and  descendingi"  making  a  downward  gesture  with  the  word  as- 
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cending,  and  an  upward  one  on  the  word  descending.    In  this 
case  the  hand  belied  the  tongue. 

How  inappropriate,  too,  is  sometimes  the  whole  manner  or  air 
of  the  preacher.  Instead  of  manifesting  in  every  look  and  ges- 
ture the  urgent  solicitude  of  an  ambassador  who,  in  Christ's  stead, 
would  beseech  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  or  showing  the 
kindness  and  respectful  address  of  one  who  would  ask  souls  to 
Christ,  he  too  often  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  his  high  calling, 
and  to  have  no  conception  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  or  else 
appears  as  if  he  were  acting  as  God's  Vicegerent  upon  earth,  and 
were  fulminating  the  anathemas  of  the  Pope. 

But  the  fault  we  particularly  notice,  is  nd  using  sign^ant  ac- 
tion where  the  sense  admits  of  it,  and  circumstances  allow  it. 
The  different  parts  of  the  body  may  be  used  in  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  expressive  movements.  For  instance,  the  eyes  may  be 
raised  in  addresses  to  the  Deity.  The  hanging  down  of  the  head 
may  denote  shame  or  grief;  the  holding  of  it  up,  pride  or  cour- 
age. To  nod  forward,  implies  assent ;  to  toss  the  head  back,  dis- 
sent; a  sudden  jerk,  wilfulness.  The  head  averted  indicates 
dislike  or  horror.  It  leans  forward  in  attention.  In  most 
cases  complex  action  is  required  as  in  representing  doubt,  pity, 
aversion,  fear,  hope.  The  hand  laid  upon  the  breast  appeals  to 
conscience.  On  the  eyes  it  exhibits  grief  or  shame.  On  the  lips, 
silence.  In  prayer,  both  hands  may  be  held  supine,  applied  or 
clasped.  The  arm  is  projected  forward  to  show  authority.  Both 
anns  are  spread  expressing  admiration.  They  are  both  held  for- 
ward in  imploring  help.  Both  fall  suddenly  in  disappointment. 
Desire,  repulsion,  permission,  restraint  and  commands,  to  go, 
come,  &c.,  have  a  natural  expression  in  gesture  preceding  the  vo- 
cal utterance  and  adding  essentially  to  its  force. 

In  cultivating  this  art,  close  observation  of  nature  is  requisite, 
and  fi^quent  attempts  at  accurate  delineation  or  sketching  in  the 
air.  In  practicing  the  art  the  speaker  should  accommodate  him- 
self, in  all  respects,  to  the  subject,  place  and  occasion.  In  des- 
cription, let  him  by  an  effort  of  a  vigorous  and  inventive  imagi- 
nation hold  in  his  mind's  e^e,  distinctly  before  him,  the  scene 
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person  or  character  he  is  describing.  He  should  also  be  unem- 
barrassed, and  by  practice  possess  perfect  control  over  every 
muscle.  Above  all,  there  must  be  strong  emotion.  This  is  the 
steering  or  motive  power.  The  speaker  should  be  so  filled  with 
the  subject  as  to  be  identified  With  it,  that  every  nerve  and  mus- 
cle of  his  body  shall  vibrate  in  harmony  with  the  sympathies  of 
his  soul.  If  a  speaker  do  not  feel,  by  no  means  let  him  attempt 
to  act.  There  should  be  no  assumed  feeling,  no  mock  action. 
Let  the  arm  lie  as  if  palsied  at  the  side,  if  no  mandate  be  issued 
from  within. 

To  be  truly  eloquent,  therefore,  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  must 
be  deeply  pious.  His  heart  must  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  divine 
truth,  humbled  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  sins,  and  inspired  with 
a  holy  joy  and  confidence  in  Christ.  He  must  have  a  deep  sense 
of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  impenitent  sinners,  and  the  Aillness 
and  freeness  of  a  Saviour's  love.  He  should  never  entp  the 
pulpit  without  previously  spending  some  time  in  secret  medita- 
tion, and  communion  with  God  by  prayer,  seeking  to  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  may  he  come  before  the  people,  and 
his  countenance  will  show  that  he  has  been  with  God,  as  the 
&ce  of  Moses  shone  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  when  he  returned 
from  the  mount.  Then,  too,  as  sparks  radiate  from  every  part 
of  a  person  filled  by  insulation,  with  the  electric  fluid,  will  he, 
filled  with  the  spiritual  fire  of  heaven,  be  radiant  with  a  divine 
light,  and  emit  an  influence  on  all  assembled,  at  once  thrilling 
and  irresistible. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  following  remarks  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  They  form  part 
of  a  discourse  on  ^^  Power  in  speaking,"  which  was  published  in 
his  work  entitled  ^'Aids  to  Preaching  and  Hearing." 

* 

^'  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  elements  of  power  in 
speaking  is  just  action ;  or  an  external  deportment  in  the  spea- 
ker, becoming  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  feelings  which 
it  should  excite  in  his  mind.  Indeed,  the  greatest  of  orators, 
placed  in  this,  the  first,  second,  and  third  perfection  of  a  pow* 
4erfhl  speaker.  The  reasons  of  its  importance  are  obvious.  In 
the  first  place  the  absence  of  it  glve6  the  hearers  the  impression 
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that  the  speaker  is  not  much  moved  himself;  for  such  is  the 
sympathy  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  that  the  one  cannot 
be  deeply  affected  without  producing  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  other.  If  there  is  strong  emotion  within,  it  will  appear  in 
the  face,  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  in  the  general  air  of  the  per- 
son ;  and  little  confidence  is  felt  by  the  hearers  in  the  sincerity 
of  a  speaker,  whose  toords  tell  them  that  he  is  moved,  when  his 
action  or  manner  of  delivery  gives  no  concurrent  testimony. 

Pleads  he  in  eamett?    Look  npon  hit  fkee ; 
ffit  eyes  do  drop  no  tesrs ;  his  prajers  are  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth. 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  powerful  emotion  becomes  manifest 
by  its  effects  upon  the  speaker's  look  and  manner,  it  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  audience  independently  of  words,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  ordinary  enunbiation  irresistible.  If,  before  a 
man  speaks,  his  eyes  glow  with  delight,  or  be  suffused  by  silent 
grief,  he  is  already  eloquent.  By  a  sort  of  contagiousness,  emo- 
tion so  manifested,  difiuses  itself  with  a  power  Which  no  one  can 
withstand.  Hence  no  remark  more  deserves  the  attention  of  a 
speaker  than  the  very  common  one,  that  the  most  ordinary  mat- 
ter, uttered  with  just  action,  will  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
an  audience,  when  the  best  speech  ever  composed,  if  delivered 
without  this  advantage,  would  be  comparatively  feeble. 

We  would  add,  in  conclusion,  that  as  the  system  of  instruction 
in  our  common  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  has 
been,  undoubtedly,  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  as  it  respects  methods  of 
teaching  and  text  books,  so,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  art  of  public 
speaking  has  been  and  will  be  still  further  improved  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  language  of  signs.  By  its  exhibition  in  the  class- 
room and  on  public  occasions,  the  spectator  is  astonished  at  its 
power  of  expression,  and  the  public  speaker,  ashamed  of  his  in- 
significant gesticulation,  cannot  £ul  to  see  in  those  natural  ele- 
ments, an  aid  to  speech  worthy  of  his  most  careful  study. 


Prof.  B.  E.  Babtlett  of  New-Tork,  read  a  paper  on  the 
^^  Acquisition  of  Language." 


THE  ACQUISITION  OP  LANGUAGE. 


BY   DAVID  £.   BARTLETT. 
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THE  ACQUISITION  OP  LANGUAGE. 


In  accomplisliing  the  great  business  of  education,  as  in  effeeting 
any  great  work,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  inquire,  first, 
what  we  have  to  do.  Secondly,  what  are  the  most  efficient  and 
expeditious  means  of  accomplishing  our  object 

In  the  work  of  education,  the  first  great  object  to  be  attained 
is  plainly,  the  proper  development  and  discipline  of  the  mental 
powers.  How  this  can  best  be  effected,  is  to  the  educator  of 
the  deaf-mute  mind  the  question  of  paramount  importance.  If, 
however,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  have  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  be  inquired 
what  we  have  chiefly  to  do,  we  are  ready  to  say  to  teach  them  Icsnr 
guage:  this  is  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dtoni,  and  vice  versA — to 
educate  them  is  to  teach  them  language.  What  then  is  language  1 
and  what  is  mind  1  and  what  is  mental  deoelopment  1  (for  in  dis- 
coursing intelligently  and  intelligibly  upon  a  subject,  the  first 
thing  to  be  attained  unto  is  a  right  understanding  of  the  terms 
we  use.) 

Language^  then,  we  define  to  be  any  medium  of  communicating 
thought  from  mind  to  mind.  But  the  language  of  pantomime  and 
signs  is  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  an  abundantly  intelligible  means 
of  communicating  thought.  This,  however,  being  to  them  a 
vernacular  language^  is  not  the  branch  of  language  which  we  have 
to  teach  them,  albeit  we  may  benefit  them  by  restricting  and 
correcting  their  mode  of  using  it.  The  particular  form  of  lan- 
guage which  we  have  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  written  or 
visible  alphabetic  language, — grammatical  discourse,  expressing, 
in  the  words,  sentences  and  idiomatic  phrases  of  the  language  of 
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the  country  in  which  they  reside,  the  things  and  their  relations 
with  which  they  have  to  do.  Mind  is  the  intellect  of  man.  It 
is  preeminently  that  which  we  have  to  awaken,  train  and  instruct, 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And,  what  is  iniellectual 
development  1  Whatever  it  be,  or  whatever  it  be  not  in  other 
departments  of  education,  we  hasten  to  say :  In  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  the  acquisition  of  language.  To  teach 
the  deaf-mute  a  perfect  knowledge  of  written  language  is  to  de- 
velope  that  mind  to  its  utmost.  To  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
to  teach  them  language. 

We  are  here  met  by  the  question,  How  does  the  mind  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  language  1  In  treating  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  we  can  only  trace  those  operations  by  observing  the  use 
which  it  makes  of  the  senses. 

A  learned  writer  on  language  has  defined  it  to  be  ^'  the  faculty 
which  Grod  has  given  to  men  of  communicating  their  perceptions 
and  ideas  to  one  another,  its  signification  being  extended  to 
every  mode  by  which  ideas  may  be  made  to  pass  from  mind  to 
mind.  In  further  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  language  is 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  mind,  under  the  different  forms  of 
spoken  and  written  language,  this  writer  remarks  thus :  ^<  Philo- 
logists call  the  communication  of  ideas  by  writing,  written  lan- 
guage in  contradistinction  to  language  properly  so  called,  which 
they  denominate  spoken  language.  It  is  certain  that  ideas  may 
be  communicated  by  signs,  representative  of  sounds,  which  word 
representative  must  not,  however,  be  taken  literally,  because 
there  is  no  point  of  contact  between  the  sense  of  seeing  and  that 
of  hearing.  All  that  can  be  said,  is  that  by  tacit  convention 
certain  visible  signs  are  made  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the  idea  of 
certain  audible  sounds,  which  sounds  by  another  tacit  agreement 
awaken  the  ideas  of  physical  objects,  or  of  moral  perceptions. 
Thus  the  eye  operates  on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear  i  but  the  process  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  not  perceived  at  the 
time,  and  writing  may  be  said  to  be  even  a  quicker  mode  of 
communication  than  speech,  for  the  eye  can  run  over  and  the 
mind  comprehend  the  sense  of  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a 
much  shorter  space  of  time  than  the  words  which  it  contains  can 
be  articulated.    Still  the  passage  of  ideas  from  the  eye  to  the 
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mind  is  not  immediate ;  the  spoken  words  are  interposed  be- 
tween, but  the  immortal  mind  of  man  that  knows  neither  time 
nor  space,  does  not  perceive  them  in  its  rapid  flight,  and  by  this 
we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  what  the  operations  of  the  soul 
will  be  when  freed  from  the  shackles  of  our  perishable  frames." 

All  this  is  very  beautiful,  philological,  metaphysical,  learned, 
true,  but  it  relates  to  the  mature  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
tells  us  glibly  how  the  mind  can  act  after  it  has  fully 
accomplished  the  acquisition  of  language.  It  affords  us,  indeed, 
an  admirable  and  an  encouraging  view  of  the  degree  of  expertness 
and  rapidity  to  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  attaining,  in  the 
use  of  the  instruments  of  communication  with  which  nature  has 
provided  us.  But  it  refers  to  a  stage  of  mental  action  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  with  which  we  have  now  to  do.  Our  present  task 
is  to  endeavor  to  show  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  its  incipient 
steps,  in  its  early  efforts  of  action  while  attempting  to  operate 
under  « the  shackles  of  our  perishable  frames." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  from  our  purpose  here,  for  the  sake  of 
testing  the  power  of  language,  and  showing  the  use  which  it 
serves  in  developing  and  bringing  into  use  the  mental  powers, 
to  inquire,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  mind  attempting 
to  perform  its  operations,  without  the  knowledge  and  use  of  con- 
ventional language.  We  reason  thus :  the  mind  being  wholly 
spiritual  in  its  nature  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  senses  of  the 
body  in  communing  with  the  material  world.  For  all  know- 
ledge of  the  appearance,  color  and  shape  of  objects,  it  depends 
upon  the  experience  of  the  eye;  for  all  perception  of  sound,  upon 
the  ear;  for  knowledge  of  weight,  size,  smoothness,  roughnesSi 
density,  cold,  heat,  &c.,  upon  the  effect  of  such  qualities  upon  the 
nerves  and  muscles  when  the  body  has  to  encounter,  take  hold 
of,  carry  and  deal  with  objects  possessing  those  qualities,  i.  e., 
upon  the  sense  of  feeling;  for  all  knowledge  of  those  properties 
of  bodies  that  affect  the  taste^  as  sweetness,  sourness,  bitterness, 
&c.,  upon  the  experience  of  the  tongue,  or  the  organs  of  taste; 
for  odor  upon  the  olfactory  nerves,  the  organ  of  smelling. 
This  is,  of  course,  all  very  true,  and  very  commonly  said.  We 
now  remark  it  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  connection  of  sen- 
sation and  perception  with  the  acquisition  and  use  of  language.  We 
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will  suppose  an  intelligent  person  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  pow- 
ers,  mental  and  bodily,  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of 
language.  This  we  may  eonsider  t6  be  an  impossibility,  for  with- 
out  language  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  mind  to  become  at 
all  extensively  developed,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  will 
suppose  the  case.  What  ideas  of  things,  their  properties  and  their 
relations,  could  a  mind  thus  situated  contain  1  Certainly  they 
could  be  nothing  more  than  memories  or  remembrances  of  im- 
pressioM  or  perceptions.  In  what  way  could  a  person  so  situated 
proceed  to  express  to  another  person  one  of  his  ideas  1  He  haa 
no  name  for  it.  He  has  never  expressed  it  by  name,  even  to 
himself.  He  has  no  significant  emblem  or  representative  of  the 
idea.  How  can  he  express  it  1  To  a  person  thus  situated,  the 
only  available  means  of  communicating  his  ideas  would  be  ges- 
ture or  natural  imitative  action,  which  we  call  pantomime.  If 
he  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  actions  that  he  has  performed^ 
he  must  perform  a  complete  repetition  of  them.  If  he  attempt 
to  describe  the  effect  of  actions  that  were  performed  by  others 
upon  him,  he  can  do  it  only  by  replacing  himself  in  the  same,  or 
similar  droumstances,  and  receiving,  or  seeming  to  receive,  the 
same  actions.  If  he  attempt  to  describe  the  properties  of  objeota 
that  he  has  seen,  or  with  which  he  is  familiar,  he  must  show  the 
effect  that  those  properties  have  produced  iqM)n  him.  In  an  in* 
telligent,  active  child.  Just  beginning  to  express  his  wants,  wishes 
and  ideas,  we  find  a  realization  of  the  above  supposed  >  case,  ex- 
cept the  developed  mind.  We  here  find  pantomime  subserving 
a  most  important  use,  viz,  that  of  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  from  a  con- 
dition ofentire  destitution  of  all  knowledge  of  conventional,  oral 
or  written  language  up  towards  the  complete  knowledge  of  it  and  all 
kinds  of  abstractions.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  experienced  instruc- 
tors of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  well  aware,  though  one  which  many 
learned  and  philosophical  men  fail  to  perceive,  viz,  that  the  ini- 
tiatory process  of  learning  langui^e  is  always  in  pantomime  or 
indicative  action.  Without  the  use  of  it  the  infantile  mind  could 
never  be  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  spoken 
language.  This  results  necessarily  from  the  purely  arbitrary  and 
conventional  character  of  oral  or  alphabetical  language. 

But  to  return  to  our  question.    How  does  the  mind  acquire  a 
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knowledge  of  oonyentio&al  langoage  t  By  pMdsely  the  same 
process  with  which  it  proceeds  in  obtaining  its  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  material  world,  viz :  by  a  continned  coarse  of 
repeated  and  reiterated  smwMmt  and  perceptimt.  The  signs  for 
the  ideas,  audible  and  visible,  being  addressed  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  or  sight,  each  individual  impression  upon  the  organ  of 
sense  addressed,  produces  a  distinct  mental  perception,  which 
the  memory  retains ;  each  repeated  impression  of  the  sign  ren- 
deriiig  the  remembrance  of  it  more  and  more  perfect  until  the 
sound  or  sight  of  it  instantly  recalls  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the 
thing  expressed.  To  illustrate  this  we  will  take  any  single  ob- 
ject and  its  name,  for  instance,  a  tree.  We  will  suppose  the 
learner  to  be  a  little  child  who  has  not  yet  learned  this  name,  or 
a  foreigner  beginning  to  learn  the  English  language.  The  sound 
of  the  Yotd  trety  when  first  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  such  a 
learner,  conveys  to  his  mind  no  idea.  It  is  simply  an  audible 
sound.  The  object  is  indicated,  and  in  coiftiection  with  its  indi- 
cation, the  name  is  pronounced.  The  learner  heard  the  sound, 
and  with  his  vocal  organs  imitates  it.  Perception  of  the  object 
in  connection  with  the  sound  of  its  name  takes  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  This  process  is  repeated  until  such  a  familiarity 
with  this  connection  is  acquired  as  enables  him  to  associate  in- 
stantly the  name  of  the  object  with  the  sight  of  it,  or  vice  versd, 
the  idea  of  the  object  with  the  sound  of  its  name. 

In  learning  the  audible  names  of  all  objects,  and  ideas  per- 
ceived ty  the  several  senses,  a  similar  process  takes  place.  The 
rapidity  of  the  progress,  other  circumstances  being  &vorable, 
depends  upon  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  the  impressions. 

We  have  thus  fitf  explained  the  process  of  learning  language 
by  the  ear.  Let  us  now  enquire  how  the  knowledge  of  written 
language  is  acquired  by  one  who  has  learned  vocal  language. 
We  will  take  for  example  again  the  word  tree.  With  the  sound 
of  this  name  the  learner  is  perfectly  fEuniliar,  so  that  it  instantly 
reminds  him  of  the  object.  Let  the  word  tree  be  written  and 
presented  to  his  sight.  Will  the  sight  of  the  word  reach  his  un- 
derstanding 1  Surely  not.  Let  him  be  taught  to  pronounce  the 
several  letters,  t-r-e-e.    Will  he  then  comprehend  its  meaning  1 
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Not  yet.  The  idea  of  a  tree  has  never  yet  entered  his  mind 
through  the  written  word  tree.  It  is  his  ear  only  and  not  his 
eye  that  has  been  educated  to  understand  the  word.  How  shal) 
the  idea  of  a  tree  be  communicated  to  his  mind  through  the  wTi^ 
ten  word  1  All  the  while  he  looks  and  spells,  repeating  the 
letters,  the  word  conveys  to  him  no  intelligence,  until  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  his  hearing.  With  the  sound  of  the  word  he  is  well 
acquainted,  and  he  has  learned  to  understand  it  with  his  eye, 
when  he  has  learned  to  associate  the  sound  of  the  word  with  the 
sight  of  the  written  characters  used  to  express  that  sound.  This 
is  what  we  call  learning  to  read,  and  from  this  it  appears  that 
what  we  call  learning  to  read  is  (with  those  who  possess  the 
powers  of  hearing,)  learning  to  transfer  the  knowledge  of  the 
ear  to  the  eye,  for  in  reading,  even  with  those  who  are  thorough- 
ly versed  in  the  use  of  language,  the  ideas  do  not  reach  the  mind 
directly  through  the  eye,  but  indirectly  through  the  ear,  as  has 
been  previously  remarked,  the  sight  of  the  word,  by  a  sort  of 
"  tacit  convention,''  (the  result  of  repeated  use,)  awakering  the 
remembrance  of  its  sound  previously  made  familiar  to  the  ear. 
In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  learning  written  language,  and 
in  case  of  studying  an  ideo-graphic  language,  the  ideas  may  be 
made  to  enter  th^  mind  directly  through  the  eye.  We  are 
aware  that  by  many  writers  on  language  the  practicability  of  a 
language  purely  ideo-graphical,  reaching  the  mind  directly 
through  the  eye  is  denied. 

Those  who  assume  this,  however,  are  obliged  to  make  &n  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  from  this  exception 
we  are  led  to  reflect  upon  the  reason  for  which  ideo-graphic  lan- 
guage has  come  to  be  regarded  so  impracticable.  Certainly  it  is 
not  on  account  of  any  inherent  deficiency  in  the  power  of  visible 
signs  to  express  ideas.  The  spirit  can  communicate  with  the 
outer  world  through  the  agency  of  any  one  of  the  senses  at  a 
time.  Sight  is  not  inferior  to  hearing  in  strength  and  quickness 
of  perception.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  senses  often  act  in 
concert,  and  thus  by  a  sort  of  interaction  or  reciprocal  action  aid 
each  other. 

The  perception  of  the  mind  acting  through  one  of  the  senses 
is  often  modified  by  the  contemporaneous,  previous  or  succeed- 
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ing  action  of  another  organ.  So  in  the  use  of  language  the 
senses  prompt  and  aid  each  other.  As  a  simple,  familiar  instance 
of  this,  we  may  remark  the  manner  in  which  we  often  correct 
the  spelling  of  a  word  of  doubtful  orthography,  in  writing.  We 
pronounce  it.  It  sounds  right.  We  write  it  spelling  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  look  at  it  to  see  which  appears  most  correct. 
In  this  case,  the  memory  of  the  eye  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  ear. 
Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  often  see  their  pupils  writing 
lessons  from  memory,  when  hesitating  about  the  spelling  of  a 
word,  stop  and  spell  it  on  their  fingers  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
it  is  right.  Here  we  find  the  memory  of  the  touch  aiding  the 
memory  of  the  eye.  Many  other  similar  examples  of  this  kind 
of  interchange  between  the  senses  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
language  might  be  shown. 

Having  spoken  of  audible  and  visible  language  and  described 
the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of  these  is  acquired,  we 
might,  if  our  limits  would  allow,  go  on  and  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  a  language  addressed  to  the  mind  through  either 
or  all  of  the  other  senses.  The  mind  acquires  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  through  each  and  all  of  the  senses  acting  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  in  variously  combined 
action.  Language  is  but  a  portion  of  the  external  world,  or, 
more  explicitly,  the  impressions  produced  upon  the  senses  by 
the  different  forms  under  which  language  is  addressed  to  the 
mind  through  the  organs  of  sense,  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
external  world  with  which  the  mind  has  especially  to  do.  The 
signs  for  ideas  of  which  language  is  composed,  may  be  addressed 
to  the  several  senses  as  well  as  the  fonns  and  properties,  actions 
and  relations  of  things  and  persons.  With  audible  and  visible 
language  we  are  all  familiar.  Language  in  a  tangible  form  is  in 
use  among  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  then  we  can 
speak  to  the  mind  through  the  ear  and  the  eye^  and  the  nerves 
generally^  or  the  sense  of  touch,  why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
hold  conversation  with  it  by  its  two  remaining  windows  equally 
open  with  the  former,  viz :  the  nose  and  the  mouth,  the  organs 
of  smell  and  taste  1  This  may  be  deemed  quite  fanciful,  and  in- 
deed so  far  as  any  real  utility  is  concerned,  in  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  considered  a  mere  fancy,  except  as  a 
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matter  of  philosophical  experiment,  tending  to  demonstrate  and 
illustrate  more  fully  the  general  relation  of  language  to  the 
mind  addressed  through  the  senses. 

We  now  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  lately  digressed, 
viz :  the  possibility  of  ideographic  language.    Had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact,  and  a  great  fact  indeed  it  is,  that  all  the  world  had 
learned  to  speak  before  they  learned  to  im/e,  no  intelligent  think* 
ing  man  would  ever  have  doubted  the  practicability  of  making  the 
eye  by  itself  comprehend  conventional  signs  for  ideas,  as  well  as  the 
ear  by  itself.    Prejudice  existed  in  favor  of  audible  language, 
from  its  long  continued,  extensive,  universal  use,  and  its  more 
perfect  ease  and  convenience.    In  reference  to  this  point,  a  writer 
on  language  has  expressed  himself  thus.    After  reasoning  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  speech  over  every  other  form  of  language,  he 
comes  to  this  conclusion,  that  ^^  speech  alone  is  properly  entitled 
to  the  name  of  language,  because  it  alone  can  class  and  metho* 
dize  ideas,  and  clothe  them  in  forms  which  help  to  discriminate 
their  various  shades,  and  which  memory  easily  retains ;  that  writ- 
ten signs  or  characters  invented  by  men  who  can  speak,  will  na- 
turally awaken  ideas  in  the  forms  in  which  their  language  has 
clothed  them,  so  as  to  convey  them  to  the  mind  through  those 
well  known  forms,  and  consequently  through  the  words  or  sounds 
to  which  they  have  been  given.    Those  who  are  deprived  by  na- 
ture of  the  sense  of  hearing,  will  make  the  best  use  they  can  of 
the  senses  which  they  possess.    But,  otherwise,  speech  is  the  basis 
of  all  other  modes  of  conmiunication  between  men,  and  all  of 
these  modes  of  communication,  whatever  be  their  forms,  reach 
the  mind  only  through  the  recollection  of  ideas  as  clothed  in  the 
words  of  a  spoken  language," — to  all  of  which  we  assent  some- 
what.   ^^  That  speech  alone  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  language  he- 
cause  it  alone  can  class  and  methodize  ideas  and  clothe  them  in 
forms  which  help  to  discriminate  their  various  shades,  and  which 
memory  easily  retains,"  we  demur  decidedly  at  agreeing  to,  and, 
we  think,  with  time  and  opportunity,  could  show  good  cause  for 
our  dissent  fit>m  such  a  position.    Indeed,  we  think,  that  were 
the  eye  to  reply  to  such  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  ear,  it 
would  be  inclined  to  say,  and  with  some  good  reason,  in  the 
words  of  the  lion,  in  the  fable,  to  the  artist  who  had  Just  finish- 
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ed  painting  a  contest  between  a  man  and  a  lion,  representing,  of 
course,  the  man  victorious — ^<  Please  give  me  the  brush,  and  I 
will  put  the  man  on  the  ground  and  the  lion  upon  Iiim." 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  what,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
whole  matter  ?  To  which  we  say,  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
have  arrived  is  especially  this :  The  law  of  progress,  which  go- 
verns us  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  language  is  habit.  In  the 
ose  of  language,  as  in  performing  all  the  various  actions  of  life, 
bodily  or  mental,  it  is  habit  that  chiefly  leads  and  governs  us. 
In  learning  language,  as  in  learning  everything  else,  it  is  prac- 
tice only  that  makes  us  perfect.  Tlieories  and  rules  are  good  in 
their  place,  but  without  practice,  and  without  much  practice, 
they  are  useless.  It  is  habit,  the  result  of  practice,  intentional 
or  unintentional,  that  impels  us,  slowly  or  fast,  as  the  case  may 
be,  after  we  have  learned  how  to  move  in  any  given  course.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  if  proof  were  needed,  we  might  bring  a 
host  of  examples  from  every  department  of  human  action,  and 
the  universal  world  of  sentient  beings.  Men,  children,  and  ani- 
mals think,  speak,  express  and  understand  ideas,  act  and  exer- 
cise their  various  faculties  and  susceptibilities  most  readily,  and 
effectively  in  accordance  with  the  influence  and  impulse  of  habit. 
That  which  is  first  and  oftenest  done,  becomes  easiest  to  do.  It 
is  for  this  that  the  whole  hearing  and  speaking  world,  having 
first  become  acquainted  with  language  in  its  audible  form,  and 
accustomed  in  all  their  subsequent  progress  in  other  forms  of 
language,  whether  native,  written,  alphabetic,  algebraic,  sym- 
bolical or  foreign  languages,  spoken  and  written,  or  any  other 
kind,  to  refer  back  their  ideas  to  the  original  form  of  audible 
language,  which  they  first  acquired,  and  in  which  they  have 
become  most  familiarly  versed. 

To  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  province  it  is  to 
awaken,  develope,  and  instruct  minds  so  peculiarly  circumscri- 
bed in  their  condition,  it  becomes  an  important  problem  to  solve, 
how  they  can  best  avail  themselves  of  this  law  of  habit ;  how 
they  can  most  advantageously  follow  the  course  of  nature  ;  how 
they  can  best  and  earliest  present  written  alphabetic  language 
to  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  so  as  to  turn  the  current  of  their 
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mental  action  into  this  channel,  in  which  it  is  the  chief  object 
of  their  education  to  cause  it  to  flow. 


Prof.  0.  W.  Morris,  of  New-York,  then  read  a  paper  entitled. 
An  Inquiry  whether  Deaf-mutes  are  more  subject  to  Insanity 
than  the  Blind. 


AN  INQUIRY 


WHETHER  DEAP  MUTES  ARE  MORE  SUBJECT  TO 
INSANITY  THAN  THE  BLIND. 


BT    O.    W.    MORKIS 


■■■■ 


AN    INQUIRY    WHETHER    DEAF-MUTES    ARE    MORE 
SUBJECT  TO  INSANITT  THAN  THE  BLIND. 


The  Ibllowing  observatioiis  are  ofSared  with  diffidence  on  the 
question,  whether  deaf-mutes  ajce  mora  subject  to  insanitj  than 
the  blind  ?  They  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  a  remark 
bj  a  distinguished  writer  in  England,  Dr.  Mlllingen,  in  a  work 
^<  On  the  Passions.'' 

The  author  referred  to  says,  <^  In  a  rude  state  of  nature  the 
appetites  of  the  savage  are  easily  gratified  i  his  wants  are  wholly 
instinctive ;  but  as  civilixation  progresses^  our  wants  are  more 
artificial,  until  from  habit  and  &shion  they  at  last  assume  the 
influence  of  absolute  necessities. 

<<  Hence  it  is  that  insanity  is  of  veiy  rare  occurrence  amongst 
rude  and  uncultivated  races ;  and  hence  it  is,  also,  that  mental 
aberration  is  not  a  frequent  infliction  on  the  blind.  The  blind 
has  become  reconciled  to  his  dark  destinies ;  his  senses  are  not 
exposed  to  constant  temptations ;  his  expectations  are  more  cir- 
cumscribed, his  desires  less  ardent.  The  impetuousness,  the 
restlessness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  evince  a  constant  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  enjoyments  they  behold ;  and  insanity,  with 
these  unfortunates,  is  by  no  means  uncommon." 

The  Grieat  Author  of  all,  has,  in  his  own  infinite  wisdom,  or* 
dained  that  both  good  and  evil  should  exist  on  the  earth,  and 
that,  too,  in  close  proximity.  The  prophet  and  the  murderer 
both  inhabit  the  same  city, — ^the  child  in  its  simplicity  and  the 
rattlesnake  with  its  deadly  poison,  both  roam  in  the  same  field ; 
the  lamb  and  the  lion  both  drink  firom  the  same  spring ;  the 
timid  and  gentle  woman,  who  is  alanned  at  the  buzzing  oi  ^  wasp, 
or  unwilling  to  set  her  foot  upon  a  worm,  and  the  fierce  and  cruel 
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warrior,  whose  nerves  are  like  steel,  and  who  delights  in  the  roar 
of  cannon,  or  the  shrill  battle-cry,  and  can  gaze  upon  slaughtered 
thousands  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  have  both  been  fondled  by 
the  same  kind  mother. 

So  in  the  moral  world,  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  praise 
and  blame,  honor  and  shame,  health  and  sickness,  are  seen  in  the 
same  person  at  different,  (and  in  some  cases)  at  the  same  stages  of 
life.  At  one  period,  we  see  good  predominating,  every  kind  feeling 
gushing  forth  spontaneously  from  the  heart ;  at  another,  many  of 
the  most  hateful  passions  rioting  unrestrained  in  the  same  breast. 
One  day,  the  love  of  approbation,  or  the  noblest  principles  of 
honor  govern  the  mind,  and  lead  on  to  beneficent  actions ;  on 
the  next,  shame  and  disgrace  cloud  all  the  bright  prospects  that 
beamed  upon  the  vision,  and  shut  up  all  the  springs  of  kindness 
that  are  struggling  to  break  forth.  At  one  time,  the  mind,  buoy- 
ant with  hope  and  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  friends,  seems 
impervious  to  the  assaults  of  the  evil  one ;  the  horizon  is  bright 
and  clear,  and  no  dark  cloud  casts  its  shadow  o^er  the  landscape ; 
let  a  few  days  pass,  and  all  is  dark  and  lowering,  hope  has  fled, 
firiends  have  proved  false,  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  the  mind  is 
fast  yielding  to  despair. 

Man  seeks  happiness  during  his  whole  existence,  and  if  he  but 
rightly  improved  his  opportunities,  the  evils  of  life  would  aid 
him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  One  way  for  him  to 
act,  is  to  avoid  all  known  evils  as  much  as  possible,  and  reflect 
upon  the  misery  which  others  suffer,  or  which  he  himself  might 
suffer  if  he  were  subject  to  the  same  evils ;  and  by  this  compari- 
son he  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  encouraged  to  pursue  a  course 
of  virtue,  and  thus  secure  a  portion  of  happiness.  This  desire  for 
happiness  is  the  spring  of  all  exertions,  the  spur  to  all  activity, 
and  when  rightly  directed  and  controlled,  commonly  secures  the 
desired  end,  but  when  unrestrained  or  misdirected,  produces  sad 
results. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  at  least  as  far  as  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose,  we  will  consider : 

I.^  The  nature  of  insanity ; 
II.  How  it  is  produced ; 
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in.  Former  opinions  respectmg  the  iofiane  I 
lY.  The  methods  of  cure ; 

1st  ^  the  ancients; 

2d.  By  the  DXMkms. 

I.  The  Nacuee  of  Insanitt* 

Among  the  many  evils  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  there 
is  none  more  appalling  than  insamiy ;  and,  notwithstanding  this, 
If  aid  is  seasonably  sought  to  arrest  its  progress  and  remove  its 
influence  before  it  becomes  established  by  habit,  and  before  any 
organic  changes  have  taken  place,  it  is  found  to  be  -  among  the 
most  curable.  <<  It  is  a  physical  disease,"  says  Dr.  Woodward  i 
^^  the  mind,  in  the  most  deplorable  case,  is  not  obliterated,  its 
integrity  is  only  disturbed;  it  remains  the  same,  its  faculties 
ready,  as  soon  as  the  deranged  physical  structure  shall  have  re- 
gained health  and  soundness,  to  resume  operations  and  exhibit 
the  manifestations  which  legitimately  belong  to  them.  If  the 
senses  are  deluded,  false  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  mind ; 
but  the  senses  are  physical  organs,  and  the  mind  is  no  more  at 
&ult  if  they  lead  it  astray,  than  it  is  in  believing  the  false  xepie- 
sentations  of  another  individual.  So  of  any  other  function  of  the 
brain;  false  perceptions,  morbid  activity  or  depression  of  the  ani- 
mal propensities,  or  of  the  higher  sentiments,  depend  upon  phy* 
steal  influences  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  to 
control.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  physical  imperfection  is  re* 
moved,  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  brain  restored,  reason  again 
resumes  its  empire,  and  the  integrity  of  the  mind  becomes  appa- 
rent. It  is  only  when  the  organic  structure  of  the  brain  and  its 
appendages  have  undergone  such  physical  changes  as  to  be  ap« 
parent  and  enduring,  that  insanity  is  utterly  hopeless." 

If  a  predisposition  existed  in  the  brain  and  nerves  sufficiently 
active  to  produce  insanity  without  the  intervention  of  exciting 
causes,  on  the  senses,  then  insanity  would  be  constantly  present 
and  ever  active.  It  would  not  matter  then,  whether  a  person  was 
<deaf  and  dumb,  or  able  to  speak  and  hear;  whether  all  things 
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were  visible  to  the  eye,  or  whether  they  were  shut  out  by  a  de- 
privation of  sight. 

Insanity  frequently  arises  from  too  constant  application  to  one 
thing — ^by  suffering  the  mind  to  dwell  intensely  and  for  too  long, 
a  time  upon  one  subject.  All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  should 
be  exercised  in  their  due  proi>ortion,  and  not  one  exclusively^ 
If  one  subject  is  permitted  to  engross  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  other  faculties  and  feelings  of 
the  mind  become  weakened — ^fts  healthy  balance  is  destroyed^ 
and  mental  derangement  ensues.  The  dominion  of  reason  should 
extend  over  the  feelings  and  impulses,  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad,  neither  of  them  should  be  allowed  undisputed  sway;  for 
Instances  have  occurred  where  insanity  has  been  produced  by  in 
tense  excitement  of  some  of  the  best  impulses  of  our  nature.  '^  It 
is  a  calamity,^'  says  Sir  James  Macintosh,  <<  incident  to  tender 
sensibility,  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to  sublime  genius,  and  to  in- 
tense exertion  of  the  intellect.'' 

What  class  of  society  is  more  liable  to  insanity,  from  the  cLr-  . 
cumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  than  the  blind,  who  hear 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  enthusiastic  historian  or  traveler^ 
artist  or  lover  of  science,  but  are  debarred  from  an  active  parti- 
cipation in  most  of  them  by  their  deprivation  of  sight  1  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  deaf-mute  sees  and  Judges  from  the  ac- 
tions and  appearances  of  those  about  him,  and  then  adapts  him- 
self to  circumstances. 

•  H.  How  Produced. 

"  Insanity,"  says  Millingen,  "  may  be  produced  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  causes  operating  upon  the  mind,  among  which,  a  constant 
dread  or  apprehension  of  the  very  thing  is  apt  to  induce  it — such 
as  anxiety  or  fear,  which,  if  continued,  deranges  the  circulation 
until  the  heart  becomes  irregular  in  its  action,  and,  at  last,  ita 
organization  is  affected.  Insanity  may  be  produced  by  known 
influences  that  might  have  been  avoided,  or  it  may  arise  from 
a  constitutional  tendency  independent  of  the  knowledge  or  con* 
duct  of  the  individual.  In  this,  and  many  other  respects,  it  is 
like  other  diseases,  depending  upon  a  disturbance  and  derange- 
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ment  of  an  important  part  of  the  bodilj  frame,  the  functions  of 
which,  being  disturbed,  diseased  actions  take  the  place  of  healthy 
ones.  A  certain  condition  of  the  braili,  unnatural  and  diseased, 
the  effectof  physical,  moral,  or  mental  causes,  produces  insanity; 
the  natural  and  healthy  actions  of  this  organ  are  disturbed  or  sus- 
pended, and  diseased  actions  take  the  place  of  healthy  ones. 

Thoughts,  feelings,  sensations,  desires,  aversions,  passions  and 
propensities  are  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  and 
are  healthy  and  natural,  or  unhealthy  and  diseased  according  to 
the  condition  of  this  organ  of  the  mind.  Whenever  healthy 
actions,  &c.,  are  restored  to  the  brain,  insanity  disappears,  and 
the  mind  is  rational." 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  work  on  the  Mind,  says  ^^  Intense  study, 
whether  of  the  sciences,  or  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  whether 
of  real  or  imaginary  objects  of  knowledge,  produce  insanity,  the 
latter  more  frequently  tloan  the  former." 

The  understanding  is  sometimes  affected  with  insanity  through 
the  medium  of  the  memory.  Dr.  Zimmerman  relates  the  case 
of  a  Swiss  clergyman  in  whom  derangement  was  induced  by  un- 
due labor  in  committing  his  sermons  to  memory; 

Certain  occupations  predispose  to  insanity  more  than  others. 
Pinel  remarks  that  poets,  painters,  musicians  and  sculptors  are 
most  subject  to  it. 

These  studies  exercise  the  imagination  far  more  than  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  when  unremittingly  pursued  destroy 
jthat  balance  of  the  mind  necessary  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of  all 
Its  powers.  And  is  it  not  an  established  fact  that  the  blind  are 
generally,  and  many  of  them,  passionately  fond  of  music  %  Many 
of  them,  also,  turn  their  atttention  to  poetry.  These  two  branch- 
es of  study  are  as  often  productive  of  insanity  as  any  other,  and 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  the  persons  who  indulged  in 
studies  of  this  class,  and  who  are  mostly  disqualified  for  much 
active  physical  exertion,  would  suffer  the  natural  consequence^ 
sooner  than  those  who  can  divert  their  minds  by  outward  objects, 
while  the  physical  powers  of  the  body  are  brought  into  active 
exercise. 
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*«  The  mind/'  nyt  Cowper,  "  ii« 
A  harp,  whose  chords  elude  Ihe  sight 
Each  yielding  harmoayf  disposed  aright. 
The  screws  reversed  t  (A  task,  which  if  he  plouo^ 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  strings  go  loose; 
Lost,  till  a*  tone  them,  all  their  power  and  nse.*^ 

Dr.  Porster  says  that  Insanity  depends  very  much  upon  the 
l^hysical  disarrangement  of  the  system,  as  of  the  stomach ,  bowels, 
ftc.,  and  proves  it  by  the  practice  adopted  in  its  cure. 

Among  the  physical  causes  of  insanity  may  be  named,  excea^ 
nve  labor,  sudden  change  from  that  to  quiet  without  sufficient 
precaution  as  to  the  temperature,  &c.,  inhaling  carbonic  acid 
gas,  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  the  excessive  use  of 
tobacco,  in  any  form,  opium  eating,  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
ttposure  to  the  sun,  &c.,  and  indirectly  many  others,  but  the 
late  Dr.  Brigham  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  <<  the  mo^t  frequent 
and  immediate  cause  of  insanity,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
to  guard  against,  is  the  loant  of  sleep. '^^ 

Said  the  excellent  Dr.  Holyoke,  after  he  was  above  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age,  <^  I  have  always  taken  care  to  have  a  free 
proportion  of  sleep,  which  I  suppose  has  contributed  to  my 
longevity,"  and  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  same  care  in 
respect  to  sleep,  would  protect  the  mind  against  insanity  1 

Dr.  Brigham  says,  ^^  that  ill  health  should  not  always  be  con- 
sidered a  physical  cause  of  insanity,  as  dyspepsia,  palsy,  epilepsy i 
apoplexy,  and  other  complaints  that  often  precede  insanity  are 
caused  by  mental  anxiety,  and  are  merely  symptoms  of  disease 
in  the  brain  in  those  who  become  insane."  ' 

Another  important  cause  of  insanity,  and  one  that  has  not 
been  duly  considered  by  tliose  most  interested,  is  the  proper 
education  of  the  young,  both  phy^cally  and  mentally.  If  the 
bodily  powers  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant  by  neglect,  or  by  an 
improper  attention  or  devotion  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  while  very  young,  the  consequence  is  prostration  of 
the  intellect,  and  a  loss  of  all  the  enjoyments  anticipated  by  tho 
£>nd  parents  or  teacher.    So  if  the  mental  powers  are  suffered  to 
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take  a  wrong  direction,  or  as  in  some  instances,  are  misdirected 
by  the  mistaken  notions  of  those  having  the  eontrol  of  the  young, 
they  must  suffer  the  loss  of  their  dearest  hopes  and  be  compelled 
often  to  witness  the  hopeless  wandering  of  the  intellect  of  thosCy 
who  by  proper  training,  might  have  shone  as  stars  in  the  galaxy 
of  eminent  personages. 

C^re  should  be  more  frequently  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
nurses  also,  for  in  the  first  years  of  the  child  are  his  lessons  In 
morals  and  self  government  obtained.  How  frequently  it  is  the 
ease,  that  in  the  employment  of  nurses,  tiieir  moral  qualiflcationa 
are  entirely  overlooked,  and  almost  the  only  questions  askedi 
are,  whether  she  knows  how  to  work,  or  if  she  is  willing  to  drair 
a  wagon,  or  be  confined  to  the  nursery  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  day.  The  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  Imow  whether 
she  be  good  tempered,  apt  to  interest  children,  accustomed  to 
speak  the  truth,  or  given  to  rambling  or  to  scandal,  or  relating 
ghost  stories,  never  enters  the  thoughts  of  the  employers,  while 
the  future  happiness  and  welfare  of  their  children  depends  ma- 
terially upon  these  qualifications.  If,  then,  the  nurse  be  not 
properly  qualified,  the  child  will  be  as  apt,  if  not  more  apt,  to 
copy  her  moral  obliquities,  than  the  good  precepts  and  examples 
of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

III.     Former  Opinions. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  insanity  was,  that  as  reason  is  the  beet 
gift  of  God,  so  its  perversion  or  withdrawal  must  be  caused  by 
the  abandonment  of  his  creatures  to  malignant  demons,  or  by  a 
direct  act  of  his  power.  After  all  that  has  been  done  for  the 
removal  of  insanity,  we  have  frequent  evidence  that  such  opin- 
ions are  held  by  some  at  the  present  day,  and  these  opinions  afo 
attended  by  such  sacred  associations,  that  it  is  yerj  difficult  to 
eradicate  or  remove  them.  So  recently  as  1815.  Mr.  Bakewell 
mentions  the  instance  of  a  parent,  who  insisted  that  no  means 
of  recovery  should  be  used  for  her  son,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
phrenzy ,  ^^  for  it  was  an  evil  spirit  that  troubled  him,  and  until 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  it  off,  she  was  quite  sure  that  no- 
thing th^t  any  man  could  do  would  be  useful  to  him."    Tho 
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same  writer  adds,  <^  that  the  opinion  that  lunatics  are  demoni- 
.  acs,  prevails  very  much  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  most  if 
not  all  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  one  of  his  reports  says,  "  The  belief  that 
the  lunacy  of  modern  times  is  caused  by  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, is  not  so  common  in  the  present  day,  as  is  the  opinion  that 
the  lamp  of  reason  can  only  be  withdrawn  or  extinguished  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  divine  power.  It  is  forgotten  that  it  is 
given  to  man  to  keep  this  lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  and  he  is 
condemned  who  provides  no  oil  for  his  lamp.  When  the  insane 
•  were  considered  to  be  objects  of  divine  displeasure,  they  could 
'not  hope  to  receive  the  sympathy  or  kind  ofl&ces  of  men.  Another 
notion  is,  a  mysterious  Providence  which  abandons  the  suflTerer  to 
every  hateful  passion,  fills  him  with  pleasures  and  pains,  which 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  by  any  treatment  of  man, 
and  renders  him  dead  to  all  sense  of  right  and  motives  of  vir- 
tue. In  such  cases,  no  provision  for  comfort  or  kindness,  and 
no  care  to  restrain  the  cruelty  which  impatience  or  wanton  tyr- 
anny may  prompt,  is  made." 

<<  In  former  times  the  poor  lunatic  was  regarded  as  the  smitten 
object  of  divine  vengeance,  and  any  remedial  agents  that  might 
be  employed  were  wholly  discarded,"  or,  as  said  by  a  writer,  "  the 
healing  art  proclaimed  itself  utterly  unable  to  minister  to  the  mind 
diseased?^  Nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  restore  them ;  so 
we  learn  from  the  Scriptures.  Jails  and  dungeons  were  the  places 
in  which  they  were  kept,  and  the  suiferings  to  which  they  were 
subject  were  well  calculated  to  deepen  into  incurable  gloom  the 
mildest  form  that  it  might  assume.  ^'  Chains,  rags,  filth,  the 
strait-jacket,  exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
ready  infliction  of  stripes  upon  slight  provocation,  were  the  most 
promising  features  of  their  treatment."  It  is  stated  that  in  a  mo- 
nastery in  the  south  of  France,  humanely  consecrated  by  its  in- 
mates and  founders,  (and  they,  too,  professedly  followers  of  Christ 
himself,)  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  in  pursuance  of  a  fixed  regu- 
lation, ^^  every  lunatic  received  ten  lashes  a  day^^  and  in  one  large 
English  asylum,  the  superintendent  sometimes  absented  himself 
two  months;  and  in  another,  with  five  hundred  patients,  it  was  an 
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^tablished  regulation  that  a//,  Tvithout  any  exception,  should  be 
bled  in  June,  and  take,  each,  four  emetics  per  annum. 

In  1792,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Paris,  made  the  first  succes- 
Hil  effort  for  their  relief  in  procuring  their  release  from  chains 
:and  furnisliing  them  with  belter  treatment*,  food,  &c. 

IV.  Cure. 

<^In  early  times  the  cure  of  lunacy  was  sought  only  by  a  d  irect  ap- 
peal to  supernatural  power,  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  caused 
or  permitted ;  and  the  practice  of  conjuration  has  prevailed  among 
heathen  nations,  as  well  as  among  those  who  style  themselves 
civilized,  and  even  in  the  Cliristian  church.  We  have  a  pleasant 
instance  of  the  combination  of  superstition  with  true  wisdom  in 
the  mode  of  curing  the  insane  in  the  temples  of  Saturn,  in  an- 
cient Egypt."  And  this  instance  corroborates  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinions  of  the  employments  and  occupations  of  active  life 
upon  mental  vigor,  and  the  consequent  infrequency  of  insanity 
among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  when  educated^  (except  in  cases  of  he- 
reditary transmission,)  for  as  they  gain  all  their  Icnowledge  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye,  that  light-house  of  the  soul ,  and  through 
it  they  perceive  all  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation,  while 
through  tbe  same  channel  they  are  fitted  to  gain  their  livelihood; 
'  their  minds  are  more  fully  and  pleasantly  employed  than  many 
of  their  less  favored  fellow  beings.  But  let  us  hear  what 
the  Egyptians  did  by  way  of  cure.  « A  formula  of  worship 
was  proposed  as  a  charm,  and  not  as  a  moral  medicine,  and  un- 
der this  guise,  the  crowds  which  frequented  these  shrines  were 
engaged  in  a  succession  of  healthful  and  amusing  exercises;  they 
were  required  to  march  in  the  beautiful  gardens,  and  to  row  on 
the  majestic  Nile ;  delightful  excursions  were  planned  for  them 
under  the  plea  of  pilgrimages.  In  short,  a  series  of  powerful  and 
pleasing  impressions  was  communicated  at  a  time  when  the  feel- 
ings were  impaired  with  a  most  extravagant  hope,  and  with  per- 
fect reliance  upon  the  power,  whose  pity  every  act  was  intended 
to  propitiate.  The  priests  triumphed,  and  the  disease  was  sub- 
dued." 

Well  has  Solomon  said,  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
as  illustrated  by  this  method  of  treatment  of  the  insane,  corres- 
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ponding  so  nearly  to  that  pursued  by  the  most  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropists of  modern  times.  So  may  the  conclusion  be  drawn 
from  this,  that  the  actire  employment,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally, of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  would  prevent  the  so  frequent  oc- 
currence of  insanity  as  among  those  who  were  debarred  from  the 
same  routine  of  labor,  study  and  amusement,  or  who,  by  physi- 
cal disability,  either  by  accidental  maiming  or  by  blindness,  could 
not  pursue  the  same  course  in  life.  In  the  one  case,  an  infinite 
Tariety  and  succession  of  objects  and  their  appropriate  actions 
are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  mind,  in*- 
dttcing  to  action  as  well  as  thought ;  while  in  the  blind  especial- 
ly, a  long,  long  night  of  darkness  and  dullness  must  unfit  the 
mind  for  cheerful  thought  or  active  exertion. 

But  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians  in  combining  superstitioBi. 
that  powerful  motive  to  action,  with  true  wisdom,  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  modern  times,  thus  afibrding  additional  evidence  (if 
indeed  any  such  is  needed,)  of  the  influence  of  active  and  pleas- 
ing studies  or  employment  in  curing  insanity ;  and  if  such  mea- 
sures are  beneficial  in  restoring  reason,  the  inference  is,  that 
they  will  be  beneficial  in  pte  venting  the  loss  of  it. 

<^  The  village  of  Ghecl,  near  Antwerp,  has  long  been  celebrat- 
ed as  a  retreat  for  lunatics,  who  are  boarded  with  the  peasants,, 
and  employed  in  their  gardens  and  fields,  and  they  are  permit- 
ted, when  unengaged,  to  roam  about  at  perfect  liberty*  In  this 
freedom  no  accident  has  occurred,  and  escape  is  never  attempt- 
ed. The  benefits  of  pure  air,  occupation  and  agreeable  mode  of 
life  are  considered  of  little  avail  in  removing  the  malady,  unless 
the  patients  regularly,  once  a  day,  pass  under  the  tomb  of  St. 
Dymph,  whose  sanctity,  relics  and  good  offices  are  considered 
the  cause  of  the  restoration." 

Some  of  the  most  carefully  conducted  asylums  in  Europe,  af 
this  day,  depend  wholly  on  comfort,  indulgence  and  occupation^ 
together  with  moral  motives  for  the  removal  of  insanity,  and 
only  use  medical  treatment  for  the  cure  of  any  accidental  dis- 
eases, which  may  affect  their  patients. 
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Agreeable  occupation  has  its  effect,  ilrst  bj  ditrerting  mental 
energy  from  those  faculties  which  are  diseased,  to  those  which 
are  strong  and  healthy,  and  thus  give  rest  to  the  weak  and  wea- 
ry ;  secondly,  by  giving  improved  health  to  the  body,  and  the 
influence  of  that  improved  health  to  the  mind,  enabling  it  sue* 
eessftilly  to  stru^Ie  with  the  tyrant  that  is  holding  fast  his 
chains  about  them. 

Moral  motives  are  also  as  powerful  in  mental  maladies  as  they 
are  in  bodily  diseases.  All  know  that  active  habits,  proper  diet 
and  medical  treatment  have  great  power  to  control,  and  even  to 
cure  hereditary  insanity.  The  experience  of  those  who  have 
had  the  charge  of  insane  hospitals,  has  been  that  similar  reme- 
dies have  an  equal  effect  in  mental  as  in  moral  diseases,  if  appli- 
ed before  the  derangement  has  become  a  fixed  and  permanent 
state  of  the  mind.  ^^  The  woman  who  had  been  bowed  down  by 
a  spirit  of  infirmity  for  eighteen  years^  required  a  miracle  for 
her  restoration ;  and  it  is  not  a  less  wonderful  work  to  raise  the 
mind,  which  from  youth  to  the  age  of  manhood  has  been  pros- 
trate in  the  dust,  and  <<  is  in  no  wise  able  to  lift  up  itself." 

We  may  look  through  the  different  races  of  mankind,  we  may 
search  among  the  savage,  the  barbarous  and  the  civilized,  and 
we  shall  not  find  a  good  without  some  corresponding  evil ;  and 
all  the  best  and  most  valuable  institutions  of  society  may  be,  and 
often  are  perverted,  in  individual  cases,  so  as  to  produce  mis- 
ehievous  effects.  All  this,  however,  might  not  be  considered  as 
the  legitimate  tendency  of  any  one  good,  to  produce  this  effect* 

Many  cases  of  insanity  are  hereditary,  and  of  these  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  there  were  many  of  the  deaf-mutes,  as  most 
of  them  occur  in  families  where  consanguineous  marriages  have 
taken  place.  These  are  considered  the  most  hopeless  cases,  but 
there  have  been  instances  of  cure  even  among  these,  after  they 
have  been  persuaded  to  commence  active  exercise,  either  by  la- 
boring in  the  open  fields  or  in  the  shop. 

Among  the  means  of  cure  made  use  of  by  those  who  have  giv- 
en their  best  attention  to  the  cure  of  insanity,  the  active  duties 
of  benevolence,  by  doing  good  in  various  ways,  cultivating  the 
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nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  higher  moral  sentiments,  tend 
greatly  to  relieve  those  who  are  subject  to  this  disease,  and  to 
secure  their  restoration.  Induce  them  to  aim  at  higher  enjoy- 
ments and  more  lasting  good  than  this  world  can  afford,  to  ele- 
vate the  character,  to  look  more  to  duty  and  less  to  feeling,  as  a 
source  of  enjoyment,  and  wait  with  patience  the  reward  promis- 
ed to  a  life  of  virtue.  God  is  good,  and  the  contemplation  of  his 
character,  attributes,  word  and  works  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
afford  comfort  and  hope  when  the  mind  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  trials,  or  borne  down  with  grief  and  anguish. 

Another  means  is  to  invigorate  the  physical  constitution,  to 
re-establish  firm  and  healthy  bodies,  brains,  lungs,  stomachs  and 
moving  powers.  The  precocious  and  feeble  must  be  taken  from 
their  books  and  put  to  active  exercises.  Firmness  and  cheerful- 
ness under  trial  and  suffering,  should  be  duly  cultivated,  that 
the  evils  which  cross  our  path  may  be  borne  without  repining. 
In  the  seventh  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Insane  Asylum,  Dr. 
Woodward  says :  ''  The  benefit  of  labor  to  our  patients  is  more 
and  more  apparent  every  year."  De  St.  Pierre  says  in  his  work, 
"  bodily  exercise  is  the  aliment  of  health."  And  again,  "  bodily 
labor  soothes  to  rest  the  vicissitudes  of  the  mind,  fixes  its  natu- 
ral restlessness,  and  promotes  among  the  people  health,  religion 
and  happiness." 

Reading  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  employ- 
ments of  the  patients  in  the  Insane  Hospitals,  when  not  able  to 
labor  from  unpleasant  weather,  or  from  other  causes.  Sacred  mu  - 
sic  is  also  one  of  the  best  exercises  among  the  inmates.  "  Reli- 
gious exercises,  in  all  the  variety  they  afford,  make  the  Sabbath 
one  of  tlie  most  interesting  days  of  the  week."  The  consola- 
tions of  religion  afford  the  best  security  against,  and  the  most 
effectual  preventive  of  insanity.  In  a  thousand  cases,  religion 
interposes  its  soothing  influences  and  confident  hopes,  to  secure 
the  mind  from  distraction  amid  the  evils  of  life,  and  thus,  doubt- 
less, prevents,  more  frequently  than  it  causes  insanity.  Without 
it,  where  would  the  agitated  mind  seek  rest,  or  the  perturbed 
feelings  find  repose? 
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There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  intimate  connection  between  edu6a- 
tion  and  insanity,  especially  between  early  training  and  that  con- 
dition of  the  brain  which  is  manifested  in  precocious  mental  de- 
velopment.    One  of    the  great  defects,  both  of   nujsery  and 
school  education,  is  the  neglect  of  proper  training  of  the  bodily 
powers  during  childhood  and  youth.    Nature  provides  an  excess 
of  the  principle  of  life,  that  all  young  animals  may  not  only 
grow,  but  be  active  and  frolicsome,  so  that  the  locomotive  sys- 
tem may  be  strong,  healthy  and  well  developed     A  system  of 
instruction  which  unites  the  development  of  the  physical  pow- 
ers as  a  foundation  on  which  to  erect  the  splendid  mental  temple, 
is  the  one  that  should  be  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  parents 
and  instructors,  and  one  which,  if  pursued  faithfully,  would 
shield  the  child  from  the  attacks  of  insanity.    An  opposite  sys- 
tem of  management  leaves  the  child  effeminate  and  slender,  un- 
able to  cope  with  his  more  robust  school  fellows,  or  to  master  the 
difficult  problems  of  science.    But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the 
evil.    If  the  child  is  deprived  of  exercise,  and  kept  at  his  stu- 
dies too  early  or  too  long,  the  excess  of  the  vital  principle  which 
is  produced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  activity  and  energy  to  the 
digestive  and  locomotive  system,  is  expended  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  they  become  too  susceptible  and  diseased. 

Dr.  Buttolph,  who  was  formerly  assistant  physician  at  the  In- 
sane Asylum  at  Utica,  remarks  as  follows  on  this  subject : — "  One 
of  the  chief  sources  of  restlessness  and  irregularity  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  insane  is  the  want  of  mental  and  bodily  occupation. 
Their  employments  should  be  varied  according  to  their  previous 
habits  and  occupations,  and  the  form  and  stage  of  the  disease  un- 
der which  they  are  suffering — ^but,  with  a//,  regular  exercise  is  ne- 
cessary. Amusements  are  also  important  means,  and  should  be 
systematically  resorted  to — though  not  to  be  compared,  in  their 
good  effects,  to  regular  and  useful  labor,  for  those  accustomed 
to  it. 

"  The  regularity  observed  in  the  various  domestic  arrangements 
of  an  Asylum,  such  as  rising,  retiring  and  meals — also  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  general  propriety  of 
conduct,  are  highly  salutary  in  the  recovery  of  some,  and  in  pre- 
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serving  a  yet  greater  number  from  declining  Into  a  state  of  sloth- 
fulness  and  neglect." 

Dr.  Brigham,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  same  institution,  in . 
1845,  says,  "  We  consider  the  religious  exercises  of  our  chapel 
OB  the  Sabbath,  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  the 
establishment,  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane." He  adds,  "  Among  the  amusements  afforded  to  our  pa- 
tients, we  thinlc  that  labor  is  the  best,  and  it  is  the  most  gener- 
ally preferred.  We  have  many  amusements,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nine-pins,  they  do  not  afford  so  much  enjoyment  as 
some  kinds  of  labor.  We  have  also  musical  instruments  and  a 
library." 

The  foregoing  remarks  and  extracts  may  not  seem  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  statistical  information,  are  brought  forward  to 
show  that  the  practice  in  the  cure  of  insanity  is  in  confirmation 
of  the  theory,  that  active  and  industrious  habits,  especially  in 
the  open  air,  combined  with  regularity  in  food,  sleep,  &c.,  are 
curatives,  and  if  good  as  curatives,  certainly  may  be  as  preven- 
tives ;  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  persons  who  are  ac- 
tively employed,  both  physically  and  mentally,  are  seldom  inmates 
of  insane  asylums,  except  some  extraneous  circumstances  occur, 
as  accidents,  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  &c. 

The  deaf-mute  is  generally  actively  engaged  in  all  the  variety 
of  active  employments  and  amusements  incident  to  human 
life,  many  of  them  in  the  open  air,  thus  keeping  up  an  equili- 
brium between  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  body; 
while  the  blind,  from  the  nature  of  his  deprivation,  is  debarred 
from  a  participation  in  many  of  those  employments,  &c.,  and  is 
obliged  to  resort  more  to  mental  exercises,  thereby  givihg  an  un- 
equal preponderance  to  those  of  the  mind.  The  difference,  then, 
in  the  necessary  employments  of  the  two  classes  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  (in  the  absence  of  definite  information,) 
that  the  tendency  to  insanity  among  the  deaf-mutes,  is  not  as 
great  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  it  is  among  the  blind. 
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Remarks  from  Dr.  Pest,  Mr.  X.  H.  PrmifGiLL,  Profs.  Moreis, 

Bartlett,  Gary,  Turner,  Woodruff,  and  I.  L.  Peet,  and  others 

« followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

« 

l)r.  Peet  waS  inclined  to  believe  that  further  inquiry  would 
demonstrate  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  insane  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  He  personally 
knew  of  a  number  of  individuals  who  had  been  visited  by  this 
affliction,  and  the  subject  had  attracted  his  serious  attention.  As 
many  as  ten  persons  educated  at  the  New-York  Institution,  are 
known  to  have  become  insane.  He  knew  that  a  similar  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  a  number  of  others  educated  at  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford ;  and  also  among  those  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Institution.  He  proceeded  to  explain  briefly  the  leading 
causes  of  these  afflictive  events — ^that  in  some  cases,  there  is  a 
constitutional  predisposition  to  insanity,  and  of  course  nothing 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  this  disease,  under  such  circumstances, 
follows  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission ;  but  in  other  cases, 
where  this  liability  does  not  exist,  pupils  are  removed  from  the 
Institution  before  they  have  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  Ian* 
gnage  as  to  enable  them  to  read  books  understandingly,  and 
hence  are  little  profited  by  instruction ;  and,  &iling  to  find  em- 
ployment, they  wander  about  and  become  unsettled  in  their  habits 
and  feelings.  A  degree  of  eccentricity  supervenes,  and  the  mind 
is  eventually  led  to  this  disease. 

Mr.  Pettingill  attributed  the  evil  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
fact  of  tho  frequent  intermarriage  of  relatives.  If  this  were  so, 
it  would  be  well  worthy  a  more  thorough  investigation. 

Prof.  Cart  expressed  the  hope  that  the  impression  would  not 
go  abroad  that  educated  deaf-mutes  were  more  liable  to  attacks 
of  insanity  than  the  uneducated,  for  he  did  not  think  there  were 
sufficient  data  ascertained  to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  The 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  acquainted  mostly  with 
the  educated  class,  and  would  readily  learn  of  cases  of  insanity 
occurring  among  them,  while  an  equal  or  greater  number  of 
cases  might  occur  among  the  uneducated  without  their  know- 
ledge. He  did  not  believe  that  education  was  prejudicial  to  the 
sound  mental  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Prof.   Bartlett  urged   the  importance  of  the    intimation 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Pbttingill  ;  and  considered  it  as  an  interest- 
ing problem  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  different  classes. 
• 

Prof.  Turner  urged  the  importance  of  obtaining  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  this  whole  matter ;  and  mentioned  a  number  of  cases  of 
insanity  which  had  come  under  his  own  notice. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Turner,  it  was  then, 

Resolved.  That  the  subject  of  insanity  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  be  referred  to  Prof.  Morris  for  further  investigation. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  relative  to  the  census, 
introduced  by  Prof.  Gary,  were  then  taken  up  for  discussion : 

Whereasy  It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  country,  in  order  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  their  relief : 

^nd  whereas  J  The  returns  of  the  census,  as  we  believe,  have  in 
former  years  been  quite  imperfect  in  respect  to  this  class  of  per- 
sons, giving  the  impression  that  the  number  thus  afflicted  is  far 
less  than  it  really  is : 

^nd  tohereasy  We  fear  that  the  U.  S.  census  now  being  taken, 
will,  from  various  causes,  fail  to  give  reliable  data  in  relation  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  the  blind,  insane,  &c.    Therefore, 

Resolved.  That  the  marshals  now  engaged  in  taking  the  cen- 
sus, and  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout  the  country,  be 
earnestly  requested  to  make  faithful  and  diligent  inquiry,  that 
as  full  and  accurate  returns  as  possible  may  be  made  at  the 
present  census  in  relation  to  the  deaf  tind  dumb  and  others  enu- 
merated in  the  last  column  of  Schedule  No.  I. 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  this  convention  be  authorized 
to  give  immediately,  such  public  expression  of  the  above  request 
as  he  shall  deem  proper. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  common  inaccuracy  of  the  census 
returns  in  former  years,  and  the  urgent  need  of  a  reform  therein, 
the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  following  resolutions  on  the  same  subject,  were  offered  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Burnet,  and  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  a  petition  be  prepared  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  setting  forth  the  importance  and  value  to  the  cause 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  having  a  complete  list  of  all  the  deaf-mutes 
in  the  country,  with  the  various  particulars  of  age,  sex,  professions^ 
etc.,  extracted  from  the  original  schedules;  and  included  in  the 
abstract  to  be  published  by  the  authority  of  the  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  the  said 
petition,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  convention. 

Mr.  Burnet  supported  these  resolutions  in  some  appropriate 
rema{ks. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Burnet,  on  a  ^^  Plan  for  a  Syllabic  Manual 
Alphabet,''  was  read  by  Prof.  I.  L.  Peet,  and  illustrated  by  tho 
hand  by  Mr.  Burnet. 


EXPOSraON  OP  THE  SYLLABIC  DACTYLOLOGY. 


BY  JOHN  B.    BUBMET. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SYLLABIC  DACTYLOLOGY, 


,  The  alphabet  can  be  used  either  with  one  hand  or  with  two, 
and  will  either  spell  words  liieratimy  by  groups  of  letters  or  by 
whole  syllables.  In  several  cases,  two  syllables  can  be  expressed 
by  one  movement.  The  number  of  independent  positions  and 
movements  is  little  more  than  thirty,  so  that  the  labor  of  learning 
this  alphabet  in  the  first  place,  is  hardly  greater  than  that  of 
learning  the  common  manual  alphabet,  and  it  is  capable  of  keep- 
ing pace  with  a  rapid  speaker  with  ease,  after  sufGlcient  practice, 
as  the  reader  may  judge,  after  examining  the  explanations  here 
given. 

When  one  hand  is  employed,  the  hand  is  held  up  with  the 
palm  towards  the  person  spoken  to,  just  as  with  the  common  one 
handed  alphabet.  When  two  hands  are  employed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  positions  of  the  hands,  that  one  hand  may 
not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  other.  In  general,  the  best  way  is 
lo  hold  the  hands  rather  down  in  front,  so  that  the  palms  are 
upwards  and  the  fingers  forwards,  and  for  the  most  part  sloping 
a  little  downwards ;  but  the  best  position,  in  different  syllables 
will  vary  somewhat.  Practice  will  soon  show  which  is  the  best, 
and  habit  will  make  the  best  position  of  the  hands  as  familiar  as 
the  proper  position  of  the  fingers. 

The  principle  on  which  the  alphabet  has  be^i  formed,  has  been 
to  reject  altogether  the  awkward  and  far-fetched  imitations  of 
the  printed  forms  of  letters  on  which  the  common  alphabets  have 
been  formed,  and  to  select  such  positions  as  can  best  be  combined 
in  syllables,  according  to  the  most  common  order  of  letters  in 
English  syllables.    This  plan  was  found  to  admit  of  mnemonic 
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contrivances  to  make  it  more  easy  to  remember  the  letters,  and 
such  contrivances  have  been  resorted  to  whenever  they  could  be 
conveniently  introduced. 

We  will  begin  with  the  vowels-  y 

I.   Fbtoe/j. 

As  in  the  Eiiglish  two-handed  alphabet,  the  five  digits  repre- 
sent the  five  vowels  in  their  order.  These,  when  one  hand  is 
employed,  are  formed  by  holding  up  that  digit,  the  others  beii^ 
shut.  Thus,  holding  up  the  thumb  represents  A ;  themiddle  fin- 
ger, I ;  the  little  filler,  U.  When  both  hojids  are  employed,  the 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand  points  out  the  vowels  on  the  lefl. 
In  case  of  a  dipthong,  one  vowel  is  marked  by  a  finger  of  one 
hand,  and  the  other  by  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex* 
plained. 

There  is  another  mode  of  making  the  vowels,  used  with  one 
hand  for  all  the  vowels,  with  both  hands  for  the  final  e  and  y, 
by  a  movement  of  the  hands  after  the  letters  are  formed.  A 
movement  to  the  left  marks  6,  if  prolonged,  tt\  to  the  right  t; 
prolonged,  y;  upwards,  w;  prolonged,  lo;  backwards,  a;  for- 
wards, o;  prolonged,  oo.  To  which  may  be  added  a  movement 
sloping  downward  to  the  left,  for  ti;  sloping  downward  to  the 
right  for  f?i^;  a  serpentine  motion  for  s  in  the  plural  of  nouns^ 
and  singular  of  verbs  \  sloping  upwards  to  the  right  for  er.  These 
movements  are  in  short,  stenographic  characters  figured  in  the 
air,  to  denote  final  letters,  the  initial  letters  remaining  formed  on 
the  hand  or  hands  during  the  movement.  Other  such  movementa 
can  be  added,  if  desirable,  e.g.,  a  circular  movement  for  ton.  A 
dipthong,  it  will  be  seen,  may  be  denoted  on  this  plan  by  two 
successive  movements. 

2.     C&nswiodd^. 

8,  being  always  the  first  letter  when  present  in  an  initial  com- 
bination of  consonants,  is  formed  by  bending  the  joint  of  the 
thumb. 
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B,  P,  D,  T,  V,  F,  G,  K,  M,  N,  are  pointed  out  by  the  thumb, 
the  first  four  on  the  Tore  finger,  the  next  four  on  the  middle  fin- 
ger, the  last  two  on  the  ring  finger.  To  those  who  know  the 
distinction  of  labials,  dentals,  and  gutturals,  it  will  be  an  aid  to 
the  memory  to  recollect  that  the  labials  B,  P,  Y,  F,  have  their 
place  on  the  last  joint  of  the  finger,  the  others  on  the  first  Joint. 
B  is  distinguished  from  P.  by  being  pointed  out  by  the  ball  of 
the  thumb,  while  P  is  by  the  nail ;  and  a  like  distinction  is 
inade  between  D  and  T,  V  and  F,  G  and  K.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  admits  of  the  thumb  being  readily  bent  to  mark  when  S 
precedes  P,  T,  K,  whereas  it  cannot  be  readily  bent  in  forming 
B,  D  and  6,  which  do  not  take  8  before  them.  These  letters  are 
formed  in  a  manner  presenting  some  little  analogy  with  the  cor- 
responding articulations,  which  will  not  only  be  a  help  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  can  speak,  but  serve  to  give  the  deaf  and 
dumb  some  idea  of  the  different  sorts  of  letters. 

C,  H  and  L,  are  formed  by  half  bending  a  finger,  the  fore-fin- 
ger for  C,  the  middle-finger  for  H,  the  ring-finger  for  L,  so  ar- 
ranged, because,  in  combinations,  L  comes  last,  and  C  next  to  S, 
as  in  cA/oroform,  ^cAooL 

R  is  formed  by  entwining  any  two  fingers  that  may  be  disen- 
gaged, generally  the  middle  and  ring-finger. 

Z,  T  and  W,  are  formed  by  bending  fingers  close  to  the  palm ; 
the  fore-finger  for  Z,  (because  it  is  figured  by  the  fore-finger  in 
the  common  alphabet,)  the  middle-finger  for  Y,  (because  I  and 
T  are  akin,)  and  the  ring-finger  for  W,  (because  00  and  W  are 
akin.) 

X  is  the  common  one-handed  alphabet. 

Qu,  taken  as  one  letter,  (because  Q  is  never  used  without  U,) 
are  formed  by  doubling  the  fore-finger  and  middle-finger,  with 
the  thumb  pressed  over  them,  but  when  S  precedes,  as  in  ^guare, 
the  thumb  is  bent,  which  brings  it  under  the  fingers. 

J  is  formed  by  doubling  the  middle  finger,  as  in  Y,  and  press- 
ing the  thumb  close  along  side  of  it,  (because  J  was  formerly 
called  I  consonant) 
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3.  Initial  Combinations  of  CoTisonants^ 

Bj  examining  the  following  table  of  the  initial  combinations' 
of  consonants  in  our  language,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  them 
can  be  formed  by  the  above  alphabet,  so  as  to  show  every  letter 
distinctly,  and  in  its  proper  place,  beginning  with  the  thumb, 
except  tor  J  wh  and  rA,  in  which  the  order  is  inverted,  which, 
however,  will  make  but  little  difficulty,  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  labor  which  the  child  who  hears  undergoes  in  learning 
orthography.  Kn  and  Gn  can  be  indicated  by  a  little  contri- 
vance, so  as  to  point  out  both  the  k  and  n,  or  the  g  and  n,  at  once, 
their  places  being  on  the  like  parts  of  adjoining  fingers,  and  f$ 
is  so  rare  it  had  better  be  spelled  literatim  when  it  occurs. 


Table  of  Initial  Cofobinatums  of  Consonants. 


Bl,        br, 


Cl, 

cr, 

dr, 

n, 

fr, 

gir 

gr> 

ch,        chl, 


gkr 


pi,       pr,        ph,       phi, 
tr,        th^ 


sc, 

scr,        sen, 

chr, 

/ 

dw, 

sh,       shr, 
sk, 

phr, 

sp, 
squ, 

spl,      spr,      sph, 

thr, 

tro,    st, 

str, 

81, 

sm,    sn,    8W. 

Anmrudous. 

• 

wr,       wh,        rh,        kn,       gn,       ps. 

All  of  these,  except  those  marked  as  anomalous,  can  be  readi- 
ly expressed  with  one  hand,  by  a  single  position  in  which  each 
letter  is  distinctly  seen  in  its  proper  order.  Concerning  the 
anjpmalons  combinations  we  have  already  spoken.  They  can  all 
be  distinctly  expressed,  except  ps. 
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We  will  9  in  passing,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  practical  use 
of  this  alphabet  with  one  hand.  The  initial  combinations  being 
expressed  as  above,  and  the  vowels  by  the  movements  which 
have  been  described,  words  can  be  spelled  with  about  half  as 
many  positions,  on  an  average,  as  by  the  common  alphabet.  To 
spell  for  instance  this  sentence  of  nineteen  letters,  <^  when  will 
school  begin  V^  will  require  only  ten  positions,  connected  by  slight 
movements.    Whe  n  wi  1 1  schoo  1  be  gi  n1 

To  be  able  to  spell  words  with  double  the  usual  rapidity,  is, 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  advantage  of  no  lit- 
tle moment. 

But,  by  using  both  hands,  this  advantage  can  be  nearly  dou- 
bled, in  many  cases  more  than  doubled,  especially  in  that  fami- 
liar style  which  consists  so  largely  of  monosyllables.  Our  aim, 
in  which  we  have  in  good  measure  succeeded,  was  to  enable  the 
manual  speech  to  follow  the  utterance  syllable  by  syllable,  and 
in  some  cases,  a  short  final  syllable  may  be  added  by  a  simple 
movement. 

4.  Middle  Vowels  and  Dipthongs. 

When  the  vowel  is  single,  it  is  pointed  out  on  the  left  hand  by 
the  little  finger  of  the  right ;  the  tip  of  the  thumb  representing 
A,  of  the  fore-finger  E,  of  the  middle  finger  I,  of  the  ring  finger 
O,  of  the  little  finger  U,  as  everybody  knows.  The  final  y  in 
fljfy  dry,  may  also  be  formed  as  in  the  English  manual  alphabet, 
touching  the  angle  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  (on  the  backside/) 

Dipthongs  are  distinctly  presented  by  joining  the  digit  of  the 
right  hand  corresponding  to  the  first  vowel,  and  that  of  the  left 
hand  marking  the  second ;  thus,  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand 
touching  the  thumb  of  the  left  marks  ea,  the  ring  finger  of  the 
right  to  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  oi — the  same  to  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  cm,  etc.  Where  y  is  the  final  letter  of  a  dip- 
thong,  it  may  perhaps  be  best  marked  by  the  movement  to  the 
right,  already  spoken  of.  It  can,  however,  be  pointed  out  in  its 
place  at  the  junction  of  thumb  and  finger.  When  w  is  the  final 
letter,  it  may  either  be  marked  by  the  movement  upwards,  or  its 
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place  may  be  assigned  in  the  centre  of  the  palm  of  the  left  hand. 
Thus  for  howj  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  being  half  bent  Jbr  A, 
the  ring  finger  for  a,  tondhes  the  centre  of  the  palm  of  the  left  for 
w.  By  taking  a  loinrer  point  on  the  palm,  we  have  owny  and  the 
back  of  the  hand  represents  wl.  In  ease  of  tliripthongs,  as  eo«| 
teK,  the  two  first  vowels  being  formed  by  joining  the  fingers,  the 
last  is  denoted  by  the  upward  movement,  which  marks  u ;  e.  g. 
the  ball  of  the  right  thtunb  presses  the  ball  of  the  right  fore-fin- 
ger for  by  the  fore-finger  is  then  joined  to  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  for  ea,  and  a  slight  upward  movement  for  u,  completes  the 
word  or  syllable  beau. 

When  u  is  the  first  letter  of  a  dipthong,  as  in  guilt  and  per- 
suadej  it  may  be  marked  by  pressing  the  two  last  fingers  closely 
together. 

5.  SmA-  Vowds  cmnbined  with  Vowels. 

In  initial  combinations  of  consonants,  the  semi-vowels  take  the 
last  place,  but  on  the  reverse,  they  take  the  first  place  in  final 
combinations.  Hence  new  contrivances  are  necessary  to  show 
the  final  combinations  distinctly.  Abundant  room  is  afforded  for 
this  by  the  length  of  each  finger.  The  tip  of  it  being  the  place 
of  the  simple  vowel,  the  semi-vowels  are  distributed  along  it. 
Thus,  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  being  touched  for  e,  the  back  of 
the  same  marks  e/,  the  last  divsion  in  the  &ee  of  the  finger  em, 
the  middle  division  (I  speak  of  the  natural  division  by  the  lines 
crossing  at  the  joints)  e»,  the  first  division  eng,  and  the  root  of 
the  finger  at  the  edge  of  the  palm,  er.  In  the  case  of  the  thumb, 
the  place  of  ar  is  thrown  back  to  the  centre  of  the  wrist. 

6.  Final  Consonanis. 

Other  final  consonants  are  indicated  by  the  same  positions  tha 
serve  us  for  the  initial  combinations.    A  final  Sy  following  other 
consonants,  may  be  marked  as  may  be  most  convenient,  either  by 
the  separative  movement,  or  by  half  bending  the  (left)  little  fin- 
ger.   A  final  i  following  gA,/,  p,  c,  etc.,  may  be  shown  by  doub- 
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ling  the  little  finger,  or  by  a  downward  movement.    (In  reference 
to  the  downward  stroke  of  the  pen  in  t. 


7.  The  Final  e,  and  Final  Short  Syllables. 
These  are  denoted  by  the  movements  already  explained  in  No.  1 . 

8.  Double  letters  may  be  marked  by  twice  tapping  the  place 
of  the  letter. 

9.  In  difficult  cases,  when  combinations  not  provided  for  come 
up,  they  can  be  spelled  literatim,  as  in  psalniy  or  abbreviated  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.    This  will  seldom  happen,  however. 

Blustrotive  Examples, 

Strength — iSf,  bend  the  thumb  at  right  angles ; 

ty  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  finger  with  the 

nail  of  the  thumb  ; 
r,  entwine  the  middle  and  ring  finger ; 
engy  touch  (with  the  little  finger)  the  lower  division 
of  the  left  fore  finger ; 
ty  as  before,  only  now  on  the  left  hand ; 
hy  bend  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  at  right  angles. 

Happy — Hy  b^nd  the  middle  finger  at  right  angles  ; 

a,  touch  the  tip  of  the  left  thumb  with  the  tip  of  the 
right  middle  finger ; 
ppy  touch  twice  the  ball  of  the  left  fore  finger  with  the 

nail  of  the  left  thumb ; 
y,  give  the  hand  a  movement  to  the  right,  while  the 
above  positions  remain  in  view. 

Bridge — By  touch  the  ball  or  end  of  the  fore  finger  with  the  ball 

of  the  thumb ; 
r,  entwine  the  middle  and  ring  fingers ; 
t,  touch  the  tip  of  the  left  middle  finger,  &c. ; 
dgy  place  the  left  thumb  so  as  to  touch  at  once  the 
place  d  on  the  fore  finger,  and  of  g  on  the  mid- 
dle finger; 
e,  give  the  whole  a  slight  movement  to  the  left. 
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Candle — C,  bend  the  fore  finger  at  right  angles ; 

an,  touch  the  middle  division  of  the  left  thumb ; 

d,  touch  the  lower  part  of  left  fore  finger  with  the 

ball  of  the  left  thumb ; 
/,  bend  the  left  ring  finger  at  right  angles ; 

e,  give  the  whole  the  movement  to  the'  left. 

Peace — P,  touch  the  ball  of  the  fore  finger  with  the  nail  of  the 

thumb; 
ea,  touch  the  tip  of  the  right  fore  finger  to  the  tip  of 

the  left  thumb ; 
C)  bend  the  left  fore  finger,  (as  in  candle) ; 
e,  make  the  movement  to  the  left. 

Thunder — T,  touch  lower  part  of  the  fore  finger  with  the  nail 

of  the  thumb,  (as  in  strength)  ; 
hj  bend  the  middle  finger,  (as  in  strength) ; 
unj  touch  the  middle  diyision  of  the  left  little  finger ; 
d,  (see  candle) ; 

eTf  give  the  whole  a  movement  sloping  upwards  to 
the  right. 

Morning — JIf,  touch  the  end  of  the  ring  finger  with  the  thumb ; 
ory  touch  the  root  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
(with  the  tip  of  the  right  little  finger  of  course); 
n,  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  left  ring  finger  with 
the  left  thumb ; 
tng,  give  both  hands  the  movement  descending  to- 
wards the  right. 

Fowling  piece : 


Firstly. 


F,  touch  the  end  of  the  middle  finger 
with  the  nail  of  the  thumb ; 

oio/,  touch  the  center  of  the  back  of  the  left 
hand  with  the  right  ring  finger ; 

ingy  make  the  movement  descending  to  th^ 
right ; 

Py  (see  above  peace) ; 
te,  touch  the  left  fore  finger  with  right 
Secondly    i  middle  finger ; 

c,  bend  the  fore  finger,  (see  candle)  ; 
e,  make  the  movement  to  the  left. 
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For  the  ease  of  those  who  may  prefer  to  eommit  the  signs  to 
memory  in  the  customary  order  of  the  alphabet,  we  subjoin  them 
in  that  order. 

7%6  Alphabet. 

A.  1.  Elevate  the  thumb.    2.  Touch  the  thumb  of  the  left 

hand.    3.  Give  the  hand  a  slight  backward  movement. 
(Allusion  to  the  a  in  baclcward.) 

B.  Touch  the  end  or  ball  of  the  forefinger  with  the  ball  of  the 

thumb.    (In  all  cases  the  fingers  not  mentioned  are 
supposed  to  remain  open  in  an  easy  position.) 

C.  Bend  the  fore  finger  at  right  angles. 

D.  1 .  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  finger  with  the  ball  of 

the  thumb.  2.  (d  final,)  a  movement  descending  to  the 
left. 

E.  1.  Elevate  the  fore  finger.    2.  Touch  the  fore  finger  of  the 

left  hand.    3.  (e  final,)  give  the  hand  a  motion  to  the 
left.     (Allusion  to  the  e  in  left.) 

F.  Touch  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  with  the  nail  of  the 

thumb. 

G.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  finger  with  the  ball  of 

the  thumb. 

H.    Bend  the  middle  finger  at  right  angles. 

I.  Elevate  the  middle  finger.  2.  Touch  the  left  middle  finger. 
3.  A  slight  movement  to  the  right  for  t-final.  (Allu- 
sion to  the  t  in  right.) 

J.  Shut  the  middle  finger  close  to  the  palm  and  lay  the  thumb 
parallel  to  it. 

K.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  finger  with  the  nail  of 
the  thumb. 

L.  1.  Bend  the  ring  finger  at  right  angles.  2.  Touch  the  back 
of  a  finger,  or  of  the  hand,  (back  of  the  thumb  tapped 
twice  for  all,  of  middle  ftnger  do.,  for  t//,  of  the  hand 
for  vol  in  trwly  ota/,  &c.) 
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M.  1 .  Touch  the  end  of  the  ring  finger  with  the  tip  of  the 
thumb.  2.  Touch  the  last  division  of  a  finger  (or 
thumb)  of  the  left  hand,  (nearer  the  joint  than  the  tip.) 

N.  1 .  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  ring  finger  with  the  tip  of  the 
thumb.  2.  Touch  the  middle  division  of  a  finger  &c., 
of  the  left  hand.  3.  (For  iim,)  touch  the  lower  side  of 
the  palm. 

0.  1 .  Elevate  the  ring  finger.  2.  Touch  the  left  ring  finger. 
3.  Give  the  hands  a  forward  movement.  (Allusion  to 
the  0  in  forward.) 

P.  Touch  the  end  of  the  right  fore  finger  with  the  nail  of  the 
right  thumb. 

Qu.  Double  the  fore  finger  and  middle  finger  and  place  the 
thumb  on  them,  (or  under  if  5  precedes.) 

R.  1 .  Entwine  any  two  fingers.  2.  Touch  the  root  in  the  edge 
of  the  palm,  of  a  finger  &c.,  of  the  left  hand ;  (for  ar^ 
the  root  of  the  thumb  in  the  centre  of  the  wrist.) 

S.  1.  Bend  the  thumb  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so.  2.  (s 
final,)  bend  the  left  little  finger  at  right  angles.  (3.  s 
final,  or  es^)  a  serpentine  motion. 

T.  1 .  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  finger  with  the  nail  of 
the  thumb.  2.  (t  final,)  double  the  left  little  finger. 
3.  {t  final,)  a  motion  downward,  (analogous  to  the 
downward  stroke  in  the  t.) 

U.  1.  Elevate  the  little  finger.  2.  Touch  the  little  finger  of 
the  left  hand.  3.  An  upward  movement.  4.  When  u 
precedes  another  vowel,  as  in  gi^ard,  suit,  press  the  two 
last  fingers  closely  together.  (The  word  fruit  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  pupil  who  should  learn  it  on  this  plan, 
must  remember  the  proper  orthography,  as  the  child 
who  hears  is  obliged  to  do,  but  such  instances  will  be 
rare.)  Fruit  may  be  readily  spelled  in  two  parts,  like 
ruin. 
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Y.    Touch  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  idth  the  ball  of  the 

thumb. 

Vf.  1.  Double  the  ring  finger  to  the  palm.  2.  Touch  the  centre 
of  the  palm ;  (lower  aide  of  the  palm  for  wn^  and  back 
for  wl.)    3.  A  prolonged  upward  movement. 

X.    As  the  common  one  handed  alphabet. 

T.  1.  Double  the  middle  finger  to  the  palm.  2.  A  prolonged 
movement  to  the  left.  3.  Touch  the  angle  of  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger,  as  in  the  English  alphabet. 

Z.     Double  the  fore  finger. 

Add  ng.  1 .  Touch  the  lowest  division  of  a  finger ;  (for  ang^ 
the  lowest  ball  of  the  thumb.)  2.  A  movement  descending  to 
the  right,  in  reference  to  the  vowel  t,  and  the  usual  sign  for  the 
participle  termination  ing. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  this  interesting  subject  was  referred  to 
Mr.  SuENET  for  further  investigation.  A  select  committee  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  Peet,  Profs.  Bartlett  and  Cary,  and  Mr.  Burnet 
was  also  appointed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  convention  then  took  a  recess  till  3,  P.  M. 


SECOND  DAY. 

AFTERNOON      SESSION. 

At  3  o'clock  the  Convention  was  again  called[to  order — ^Hon. 
Chmutopher  Morgan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  Gen.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  for  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Convention,  and  other  gentlemen  in 
attendance  upon  its  deliberations,  to  meet  at  his  residence  in 
Bleecker  street,  at  7|  P.M.  The  invitation  was  received  through 
the  President,  and  accepted. 

Dr.  Peet,  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions  respecting  a  grant  of  public  lands,  which  were  en- 
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tered  on  the  general  order  of  business,  to  be  called  up  in  regular 
order. 

The  arrival  of  a  number  of  new  delegates  was  then  announc- 
ed. (For  more  convenient  arrangement,  the  names  of  all  the 
gentlemen  in  attendance  upon  the  Convention  have  been  placed 
together  under  the  head  of  the  first  day's  proceedings.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  viz : — 

Resolved,  That  on  the  demand  of  delegates  from  two  Institu- 
tions, the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  Institutions,  each  being  entitled 
to  one  vote,  and  one  additional  vote  for  every  twenty  pupils  at- 
tending the  same. 

On  motion,  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  votes  hereafter  be  taken 
by  the  show  of  hands. 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  a  periodical,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  were  then 
reported  from  the  Business  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion would  be  very  greatly  promoted  by  having  a  periodical  spe- 
cially devoted  to  that  cause,  to  be  issued,  and  to  be  the  common 
property,  as  to  its  control  and  management,  of  all  the  Institutions 
for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  one  from  each  Institu- 
tion represented  in  the  Convention,  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  such  a  periodical,  and  the  best  means 
for  effecting  the  object. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked  that  he  considered  this  object  one  of  much 
importance,  and  briefly  reviewed  the  former  attempts  to  estab- 
lish such  an  organ.  There  are  now,  said  he,  twelve  Institu- 
tions in  this  country  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  although  some  local  publications  have  been  commenced  by 
several  institutions,  there  has  yet  been  no  combined  action  to 
sustain  any  single  periodical.  There  are  two  points  of  view, 
(continued  Mr.  P.,)  from  which  this  matter  should  be  looked  at. 
There  is  much  of  a  scientific  and  literary  character  connected 
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with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  there  is  also  much 
of  a  physiological  nature  which  should  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. The  proper  understanding  of  these  important  subjects 
holds  an  intimate  connection  with  the  mental  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  pupil.  A  periodical  for  the  purposes  here  indicated, 
should  be  dignified  in  tone— conducted  with  ability  and  enter- 
prise— dependent  for  support  upon  every  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  country,  each  furnishing  its  quota  of  the  ex- 
pense of  publication — and  should  possess  a  character  for  literary 
excellence.  ^  Dr.  P.  was  not  then  prepared  to  express  an  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  publication,  but  as  to  the  exi)edien- 
cy  of  establishing  a  periodical,  he  had  no  doubts.  He  was 
prepared  for  that  question. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  warmly  supported  the  project  of  a  pe- 
riodical. In  his  opinion  the  publication  should  partake  much  of 
the  character  of  a  review.  The  work  should  have  been  com- 
menced years  ago ;  it  ought  now  to  have  advanced  to  its  twelfth 
volume ;  and  he  heartily  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Messrs.  Van  Nostrand  and  Cooke  followed  in  remarks  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  special  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  chair,  to 
consist  of  Profs.  Stone,  of  Hartford ;  Brown,  of  Indiana ;  Van 
Nostrand,  of  New- York ;  Cooke,  of  N.  C. ;  Officer,  of  111. ;  Pet- 
TiNGiLL,  of  Pa. ;  and  Fannin,  of  Georgia. 

The  following  resolution,  in  relation  to  the  proper  age  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was 
then  offered  by  Dr.  Peet,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  receive  deaf  and  dumb  child- 
ren as  pupils  into  our  institutions,  except  in  special  cases,  under 
the  age  of  ten  years ;  and  that  in  our  opinion,  twelve  would  be  a 
more  suitable  age  for  admission,  unless  it  would  interfere  with 
the  length  of  time  spent  in  school. 

An  animated  and  lengthy  debate  ensued,  in  which  Prof.  Tur- 
HER,  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Brown,  Prof.  Bartlett,  Mr.  John  Carlin, 
(a  deaf-mute,)  and  others,  successively,  participated. 
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Prof.  Turner  made  some  interesting  stateme;nts  regarding  the 
ages  and  capacities  of  the  papils  received  at  the  Hartford  Insti- 
tution, during  the  last  two  years.  From  all  the  observation  he 
had  himself  made,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  years  from  twelve  to 
eighteen,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes ;  believing  that  greater 
improvement  would  be  made  at  this  period  of  life  than  at  any 
other.  He  was  in  &vor  of  admitting  none  under  the  age  of 
twelve,  except  in  special  cases. 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  endorsed  most  fully  and  heartily  every  sen- 
timent uttered  by  the  preceding  speaker ;  and  deplored  the  evils 
of  early  admission.  He  thought  the  most  suitable  age  for  admis- 
sion to  these  institations  was  that  of  twelve;  and  this  was  his  de- 
liberate opinion  after  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Woodruff  coincided  in  the  views  which  had  been  present- 
ed, but  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  corrupting  inflnences 
which  often  snrround  the  early  years  of  life  with  this  unfortu- 
nate class,  and  remarked  that  this  evil  demanded  a  remedy. 

Mr  Brown  remarked  that  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  the  limit 
of  age  had  been  left  unrestricted.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  age  of 
ten;  and  believed  that  the  exposure  to  vicious  influences  for 
two  years  longer  would,  in  many  cases,  render  the  reformation 
and  instruction  of  the  pupil  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 

Prof.  Turner  said  that  at  the  Institution  in  New-England  they 
had  more  children  than  money,  and  that  the  term  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  States  was  limited.  He  again  repeated  his  convic- 
tion that  pupils  should  not  be  received  under  the  age  of  twelve ; 
and  he  would  even  put  the  limit  still  higher. 

Mr.  Fannin  of  Georgia,  stated  the  limit  in  that  State  to  be  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Cooke  of  North  Carolina,  said  it  was  the  same  in  the  Insti- 
tution  of  which  he  had  charge.  He  considered  ten  years  the 
proper  limit. 

Mr.  John  Carlin,  (a  deaf-mute)  expresssed  by  signs  his  opi- 
nion that  the  age  for  the  admission  of  males  should  be  twelve, 
and  for  females  ten ;  owing  to  the  difference  he  believed  to  exist 
between  the  development  of  the  intellect  in  the  two  sexes. 
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The  resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  Peet  was  then  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  in  relation  to  the  early  moral  culture 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  offered  by  Mr.  Woodruff,  was  then  taken 
op: 

Resolvedj  That  the  moral  welfare  of  deaf-mute  children,  who 
are  exposed  to  corrupting  influences  before  admission  into  deaf 
and  dumb  Institutions,  demands  that  some  measures  should  be 
devised  to  provide  for  their  earlier  instruction  and  moral  culture. 

After  some  debate  in  behalf  of  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  subject  of  the  mechanical  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  taken  up,  and  the  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Cooke  of  North  Carolina,  was  adopted  unanimously : 

Rasolvedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  the  mechani- 
cal education  of  the  deaf-mute  is  second  in  importance  only  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  education,  and  should  form  a  dis- 
tinct  department  in  all  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  manual  alphabet  into 
common  schools  was  then  brought  forward,  in  a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Burnet,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  view  of  this  convention,  the  general  in- 
troduction of  the  manual  alphabet  into  our  common  schools 
would  both  furnish  the  best  means  of  giving  practice  in  ortho- 
graphy, and  produce  great  advantage  to  the  educated  deaf-mutes 
in  facilitating  their  necessary  communications  with  strangers  and 
greatly  increasing  their  social  eigoyments. 

An  animated  debate  followed  the  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion, in  which  Messrs.  Bbown,  Hirzel,  Cary,  Dr.  Peet  and  others 
took  part. 

Mr.  Brown  strongly  opposed  the  resolution,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  load  to  corrupting  influences  in  the  schools,  and  be 
productive  of  little  or  no  benefit. 
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Dr.  Paet  defended  the  resolution,  and  believed  the  plan  sug- 
gested would  result  in  much  good  by  affording  a  more  genen^I 
mod^  of  communication  with  deaf-mutes. 

Thi9  latter  view  was  sustained  by  the  other  speakers. 

Finally,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Van  NoaxRAND,  the  resolution  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

An  educational  chart  was  exhibited  to  the  convention  by  Prof. 
He^ay,  who  gave  an  explanation  of  its  peculiar  features. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  thanks  of  the  convention 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Henry  for  his  exposition. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  with  prayer  in  the  language  of 
signs  by  J.  S»  Brown,  esq.,  principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution. 

The  convention  then  stood  adjourned  till  Friday  morning  at 
9  o'clock. 


THIRD  DAT. 

Friday,  August  SO. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  9  A.  M.,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  were  opened  with  an  exposition  of  Scripture  frop  i 
Luke,  iil.  9,  and  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs  by  Thomas 
Officer  esq.,  principal  of  the  Illinois  Institution. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  first  Yice^ 
President  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  then  read,  slightly 
amended,  and  approved. 

Reports  from  committees  being  first  in  order : 

Dr.  Peet  presented  the  report  of  the  business  committee,  with 
the  titles  of  several  papers  to  be  read  before  the  convention  f 
which  report  was  accepted. 

The  fbllowing  resolution  relating  to  idiots  was  introduced  by 
Prof.  0.  W.  Morris,  viz: 
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Wurtaty  A  large  number  of  persons,  nuuiy  of  than  of  a  snlta- 
ble  age  for  instruction,  reside  in  various  portions  of  our  countiy, 
without  any  means  afforded  them  for  improvement,  either  physl- 
eally ,  mentally  or  morally ,  in  consequence  of  mental  incapad^i 
being  objects  of  deep  commiseration,  and  too  often  made  the 
subjects  of  contumely  and  abuse : 

And  whereas  J  They  must  remain  in  that  condition  unless  th« 
fostering  hand  of  the  L^slature  is  extended  to  their  relief;  and 
whereasy  no  efforts  have  as  yet  been  successfiil  in  the  establish- 
ment of  any  asylum  for  idiots  in  this  countiy,  although  they 
aie  in  successful  operation  in  Europe :  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  in  each  State  repre- 
sented in  this  convention  to  memorialize  the  L^slatures  of  their 
respective  States  to  establish  asylums  for  the  education  of  idiots, 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Stohe,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  a  periodical,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  resolutions  as  their  report,  which  were  tempo- 
rarily laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  at  a  subsequent  period. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  I.  L.  Pekt,  on  the  <<  Moral 
State  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  means  and  results  of  Beli- 
gloua  Influence  among  them." 


MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

PBEYIOUS  TO  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  MEANS  AND  RE- 
SULTS OF  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  AMONO  THEM. 
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MORAL  STATE  OP  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB  PREVIOUS 
TO  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  MEANS  AND  RESULTS  OP 
RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  AMONG  THEM, 


No  human  condition  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  than 
that  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute.  This  remark  should  be  limit- 
ed in  its  application  to  those  whose  deafness  is  congenital,  or  has 
been  occasioned  soon  after  birth.  Those  who  have  retained  their 
hearing  till  the  ages  of  four,  five  or  six  years,  ei^oy  a  higher 
scale  of  existence.  They  may  lose  their  remembrance  of  articu- 
late sounds,  and  as  a  consequence  their  ability  to  speak ;  but  the 
germs  of  thought,  knowledge  and  language  have  been  implanted 
in  their  minds  through  the  ear.  The  same  peculiarities,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  predicated  of  them,  as  of  that  still  more  unfortun- 
ate class,  who  have  never  had  intellectual  contact  with  their 
kind. 

A  blind  person  may  call  forth  tears  of  pity,  when  we  think  of 
the  beauties  in  nature  from  which  he  is  forever  debarred,  but 
though  no  cheering  ray  may  pierce  his  sightless  eye-balls,  light 
still  bursts  upon  his  soul.  The  hopelessly  insane  man  excites 
our  compassion  as  we  view  the  wreck  of  mind,  yet  we  remember 
that  there  was  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  rational  existence,  and 
that  if  he  improved  this  aright,  he  is  destined  to  the  highest  ex- 
ercise of  his  moral  and  intellectual  in  another  world.  Upon  the 
idiot  we  look  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with  which  we  regard 
the  brutes  which  perish.  But  in  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  we 
see  mind,  possessing  all  the  powers  with  which  it  was  created, 
yet  prevented  from  exercising  them  upon  their  appropriate  ob- 
jects, intellect  confined  within  a  prison  house  of  clay. 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  darkness  in  which  their  minds  are 
wrapped,  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have  no  true  idea  of 
the  divinity.  The  natural  language  of  signs,  employed  by  them 
in  communication  with  their  friends,  is  confined  to  the  persons, 
objects  and  usages  with  which  they  become  familiar.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  has  a  parent  been  successful  in  drawing  out  their  ideas  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  sensible  objects  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. They  certainly  have  not  been  led  to  conceive  of  a 
thinking  agent  within  them,  distinct  from  their  corporeal  exist- 
ence. They  can,  therefore,  form  no  correct  conception  of  God, 
who  is  a  spirit. 

The  fact,  that  in  some  instances,  they  have,  previous  to  compe- 
tent instruction,  entertained  the  belief  that  there  is  a  power 
above,  has  been  established  by  the  answers  returned  by  educated 
deaf-mutes  to  questions  propounded  to  them,  but  they  have  in- 
variably attributed  their  first  notion  on  this  subject  to  the  efforts 
of  their  friends  to  impart  it  to  them.  In  a  thunder  storm,  for 
instance,  the  parent  has  pointed  upward  to  account  for  the  na- 
tural phenomena  then  witnessed.  At  the  hour  of  prayer,  the 
word  God  has  been  pointed  to  on  the  sacred  page,  and  the  eye 
directed  toward  heaven,  and  in  this  way  deaf-mutes  have  been 
made  to  understand  that  there  is  a  being  above,  but  of  his  nature 
or  character  they  have  attained  to  no  intelligent  conception. 

They  have  usually  regarded  this  being  as  a  man.  In  some 
instances  they  have  supposed  that  he  used  cannon,  to  produce 
the  thunder,  the  jarring  of  which  they  felt,  and  employed  sol- 
diers to  make  lightning,  by  flashing  gun-powder.  By  one,  rain 
was  attributed  to  an  old  woman,  who  watered  the  earth  by  means 
of  a  huge  watering  pot. 

In  a  large  nU^nber,  if  not  the  majority  of  instances,  even  the 
faint  notions  of  the  diety,  referred  to  above,  as  having  been  im- 
parted through  the  ingenuity  of  friends,  seem  to  be  entirely 
wanting. 

A  highly  educated  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman.  In  reply  to  the 
question^  whether  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  Institution, 
where  he  received  his  education,  he  had  any  idea  of  God  or  of 
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the  origin  of  tlie  "world  and  the  beings  and  things  it  contains, 
used  this  language :  <<  I  had  none  at  all,  nor  had  I  any  of  my 
own  soul,  for  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  seek  to  know  what  was 
that  within  me,  which  thought  and  willed."  This  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  statements  elicited  from  very  many  deaf-muteS| 
to  whom  similar  questions  have  been  proposed. 

From  all  these  data,  the  general  conclusion  may  be  safely  de- 
ducted, that  the  idea  of  God  is  not  innate  in  the  human  mind, 
while  a  sad  and  moving  picture  is  drawn  of  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  these  children  of  misfortune.  They  have  no  &ther  in 
Heaven  in  whom  to  trust,  no  Saviour  on  whose  merits  to  de- 
pend, and  while  they  have  a  physical  fear  of  death,  they  have 
no  aspirations  of  a  joyous  immortality.  The  light  of  nature 
shines  on  them  with  a  feebler  radiance  than  upon  the  most  be- 
nighted of  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 
The  most  consolatory  promise  we  have,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  left  in  this  sad  state,  is  that  ^<  to  whom  little  is  given  of  them 
will  little  be  required." 

Happily,  however,  in  the  institutions  for  their  instruction} 
which  christian  philanthropy  has  been  instrumental  in  establish* 
ing,  we  have  means  provided  by  which  God  brings  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  himself.  On  entering  an  institution,  they  readily 
acquire,  by  intercourse  with  their  fellows,  the  language  of 
signSi  employed  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  and  conversa- 
tion. As  it  fully  meets  his  necessities,  this  becomes  to  the  deaf- 
mute  what  our  mother  tongue  is  to  us.  The  first  impressions 
he  acquires,  through  this  language,  of  the  author  of  his  being, 
and  the  religious  homage  due  to  him,  are  generally  in  the  chapel. 

At  first  he  comprehends  nothing  of  the  exercises,  except  that 
they  have  reference  to  the  being  above,  to  whom  he  so  often  sees 
the  uplifted  hand  directed  with  a  reverential  attitude.  But  as 
his  knowledge  of  signs  increases,  he  begins  to  comprehend  some- 
what of  the  religious  instruction  then  imparted,  and  of  the 
feelings  expressed  in  prayer.  Sometimes  he  sees  the  instructor's 
attention  directed  especially  to  himself,  and  such  signs  employed 
as  he  can  readily  understand.  It  is  not  long  before  he  is  capable 
of  understanding  much  of  the  truth  communicated,  and  can  in- 
telligently join  in  the  address  which  is  made  to  the  Most  High. 
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In  lAodt  institutions  in  this  country,  the  religious  exercises  m 
the  chapel  consist  of  prayers,  which  are  observed  just  before  the 
oommencement  and  immediately  at  the  close  of  school,  each  day^ 
and  of  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  At  the  former,  a  passage  of 
scripture  is  written  on  the  large  slates  arranged  in  front  of  the 
pupils.  The  language  of  this  is  fiilly  explained,  through  the* 
medium  of  signs,  and  the  leading  truth  is  briefly  brought  home 
to  the  conscience.    This  is  followed  by  a  prayer. 

Upon  the  Sabbath,  an  opening  prayer  is  offered.  The  text  and 
the  skeleton  of  a  discourse,  composed  in  simple  language,  little 
above  the  comprehension  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils,  have  been 
previously  written  upon  the  slates.  The  language  is  all  care^ 
fully  explained,  and  each  head  is  expanded  and  illustrated. 
The  truth,  thus  communicated,  is  enforced  with  all  the  eloquence* 
of  which  the  instructor  is  capable.  The  services  are  then  closed 
with  a  prayer  and  benediction.  The  topics  of  these  sermons  em^ 
brace  all  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  many  of  the  more  abstruse 
doctrines  of  the  scriptures,  are  brought  within  the  comprehen* 
sion  of  those,  to  whom,  but  for  the  privileges  here  afforded  them, 
the  Bible  would  be  a  sealed  book. 

It  is  deeply  affecting  to  witness  one  of  these  silent  scenes  of 
worship,  to  see  two  hundred  or  more  children  and  youth,  sitting 
with  eyes  rivetted  upon  their  instructor,  drinking  in  the  know*- 
ledge  of  divine  truth,  which  to  them  has  all  the  charms  of  nov- 
elty, and  again  standing  in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  exhibiting 
in  the  expressions  of  their  countenance,  the  feelings  excited 
within  their  breasts. 

But  religious  instruction  is  not  confined  to  the  chapel.  It  it 
made  a  sulyect  of  special  attention  in  the  school  room.  So  soon 
as  the  pupil  has  attained  ability  to  connect  words  in  simple  sen* 
tences,  a  volume  of  scripture  lessons,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  usually  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  work  used  in  a  majority  of  the  Institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, was  prepared  at  the  New-York  Institution.  The  first  few 
lessons  are  expressed  in  the  present  tense  only,  and  exclude  the 
use  of  all  words  except  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives.    They  pro* 
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oeed  by  slow  and  gradual  steps  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
The  principle  of  contrast  and  of  that  progression  which  makes 
the  known  a  stepping  stone  to  the  unknown,  a  sine  qua  non  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  made  special  use  of  in 
this  book.  To  illustrate  this,  I  will  c(uote  a  single  paragraph  (tf 
the  section  which  relates  to  the  attributes  of  God. 

<<  Some  men  are  strong, 

God  is  almighty ; 

Some  men  are.  wise, 

God  is  all  wise ; 

Some  men  are  learned, 

God  Is  omniscient ; 

We  are  weak,  foolish  and  ignorant, 

God  is  almighty,  all  wise  and  omniscient." 

The  work  proceeds  to  speak  of  some  of  the  duties  growing  out 
of  our  relations  to  God — the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  creator,, 
the  creation  and  the  wonders  of  the  universe.  It  then  gives  a- 
clear  outline  of  the  old  and  new  Testament  history.  The  narra- 
tive  is,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  exceedingly  interesting,  and  is  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  give  them  an  excellent  general  ao^ 
qualntance  with  Bible  history.  The  language  of  this  book  is  ex* 
plained  by  signs,  and  what  is  wanting  in  the  narrative  is  supplied; 
by  the  teacher. 

These  lessons,  thoroughly  learned,  prepare  the  way  for  the  di- 
rect study  of  the  Bible.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  portion  of 
seripture  selected  is  carefully  explained,  with  reference  to  th» 
meaning  of  the  tonus,  the  allusions  to  other  portions  of  holy 
ymtj  the  manners,  customs,  and  historical  incidents  which  throw 
li^t  upon  it ;  the  geography  of  the  places  mentioned,  the  doe* 
trine  taught,  and  the  practical  lessons  naturally  deduced*  Th0« 
passage  is  committed  to  memory,  in  the  intervals  of  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  on  Monday  morning  the  pupil  is  questioned^. 
both  by  signs  and  in  writing,  on  all  the  points  on  which  the 
teacher  dwelled,  when  explaining  the  lesson.  As  an  additional 
exercise,  he  is  often  required  to  embody,  in  his  own  language, 
the  substance  of  the  lesson,  together  with  the  ideas  suggested  to 
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him  in  this  connection  by  his  instructor,  and  the  peculiar  thoughts 
arising  in  his  own  mind. 

The  faithful  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  does  Hot  confine 
himself  to  instructing  them  in  divine  things.  He  deals  individu- 
ally with  each  member  of  the  class  entrusted  to  him,  and  urgee 
them  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  personal  concern.  He  makea 
them  subjects  of  fervent  prayer  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  in 
many  instances  his  prayers  have  been  answered.  There  are  now 
quite  a  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  born  from 
death  unto  life.  A  prayer  meeting  is  held  on  Sabbath  evening, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  male  pupils  of  the  institution,  in  the 
exercises  of  which,  many  of  them  take  part.  The  delightful 
state  of  feeling  manifested  on  many  of  these  occasions,  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  the  liveliest  sympathy  in  any  pious  beholder. 

Nothing  of  a  sectarian  character  is  taught  in  the  Institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  and  no  principles  are  in- 
culcated which  will  hamper  them  in  forming  relations  with 
such  evangelical  churches  as  they  may  prefer.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  church  organization  connected  with  any  of  these  Institu- 
tions. Those  pupils,  however,  who  desire  it,  are  permitted  to 
unite  with  such  churches  in  the  vicinity  as  may  comport  with 
the  wishes  of  their  friends. 

From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  un- 
educated deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  change  which  is  effected  in 
their  sentiments  and  ch^acter  by  competent  instruction,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  those  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
education  of  this  unfortunate  class,  stand  in  a  sense  on  heathen 
ground,  and  that  to  them  is  entrusted  an  important  par(  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Saviour's  mission,  <<  60  preach  my  gospel  to 
every  creature."  Let  all  such  as  are  engaged  in  this  noble  work, 
feel  the  high  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  endeavor  to 
meet  it  with  a  due  regard  to  the  glory  of  their  divine  master. 


Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  communication. 
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Mr.  WooDRX7Fr  thought  the  paper  interestmg  and  valuablei 
and  argued  the  great  importance  of  attenticm  to  the  early  moral 
state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

BCr.  Offices  rose  to  express  his  high  gratification  at  the  paper 
just  read,  as  expressing  more  fully  his  own  convictions  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb.  He  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  that  the  ideas  of  a  God  with  persons  in  this  state, 
are  dark  and  rude,  and  widely  at  variance,  no  less  with  truth, 
than  with  each  other. 

BCr.  Bbown  said  it  had  been  a  question  of  interest  with  him, 
whether  the  deaf-mute  (uneducated,)  was  capable  of  originating 
fhe  idea  of  a  God.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  mute  could  ori- 
ginate, what,  to  a  christain,  is  known  as  an  idea  of  God.  Hence 
he  also  WQjold  urge  the  necessity  of  early  moral  and  religious 
culture. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  Van  Nostrand,  of  New-York, 
on  the  <^  Necessity  of  a  more  elevated  standard  of  education  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb." 


NECESSITY  OF  A  fflGHER  STANDARD 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT  JACOB  TAN   NOSTRAND. 


srscBSSnT  of  a  higher  standabd  of  education 

FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUM3. 


We  may  sa&ly  venture  mnm  «n  adaptation  of  tbe  words  of 
Shakspeare,  and  flay,  <<  there  are  more  thiogs  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy."  Progress  is  the  watch* 
word  and  battle-cry  of  the  i^resent  age,  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  In  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  and  human  industry,  in  philosophy,  in  science 
and  in  the  arts,  we  find  the  same  onward  tendency,  the  same 
spirit  of  progressive  improvemenL  Nature  is  put  to  the  torture 
and  compelled  to  give  up  her  secrets,  and  no  sooner  are  they  dis- 
covered to  the  earnest  search  of  the  scholar  than  they  are  seized 
apon  and  applied  to  some  practical  purpose  to  increase  the  sum 
^  human  pow^,  wealth  and  happiness. 

And  we  acknowledge  fealty  and  allegiance  to  this  idea  of  pro- 
gress. Not  that  progress  which  finds  so  many  advocates  among 
the  shallow  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  which  sneers  at  the  ex- 
peri^icesof  the  past,  which,  wouM  remove  the,  old  land-marks 
and  throw  into  chaos  rad  confusion  all  things  human  and  difinei 
under  the  pretence  of  evolving  a  new  order  of  things  better 
adapted  to  human  necessities,  and  more  fitting  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  No,  the  progress  to  which  we  hold,  gathers  up 
^  teachings  of  the  former  ages,  cherishes  the  truths  that  have 
itood  the  test  of  time,  and  seeks  to  build  upon  the  foundations 
that  have  been  laid  deep  and  strong,  new  forms  of  beauty  and 
utility,  and  to  discover  new  adaptations  of  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  laws  of  nature.    Such  is  our  idea  of  true  pro- 
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In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  means  for  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  were  multiplied ,  when  the  results  of 
learned  investigations  and  of  profound  thought  were  locked  up 
in  manuscripts  and  monastic  cloisters,  and  were  accessible  only 
to  the  few,  the  popular  thought  flowed  on,  century  after  century, 
in  the  same  narrow  and  unvarying  channel,  believing  only  that 
which  it  was  taught  to  believe,  and  relying  with  unquestioning 
&ith  upon  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 

But  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  was  near.  Deep  and  earnest 
thinkers,  roused  from  their  inactivity  by  the  power  of  truth  up- 
on their  own  minds,  came  forth  firom  the  cells  and  cloistera 
where  they  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  immured,  to  pour  the 
light  of  that  same  truth  upon  the  minds  of  others.  The  world 
woke  from  the  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  march  of  progress 
commenced.  As  the  hasty  spark,  short-lived  itself,  faltering  up- 
on the  dry,  inflammable  grass,  speedily  envelops  the  broad  prairie 
in  its  fierce  embrace,  so  truth,  falling  upon  minds  prepared  for 
its  reception,  rapidly  spreads  from  nation  to  nation  JNlll  the 
world  is  filled  with  the  blaze  of  its  glory. 

The  ancient  mariner  timidly  crept  from  head-land  to  head- 
land, never  venturing  to  lose  sight  of  the  friendly  shore,  till  a 
Colimibus,  relying  upon  the  mysterious  needle,  which,  vibrating 
and  oscillating,  ever  tended  to  one  resting  place,  boldly  launched 
upon  the  trackless  ocean  and  showed  the  wondering  nations  the 
way  to  a  new  world. 

The  bubbling  urn,  lifting  and  dropping  its  cover,  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  studious  philosopher,  and  the  tea-kettle  beeomes  a 
nursing  mother  to  commerce  and  the  arts. 

Roused  like  a  young  giant,  to  fbel  its  strength,  the  universal 
mind  threw  off  the  shackles  of  the  past,  and  casting  away  the  old 
moulds  and  matrices,  thought  began  to  assume  new  forms,  and 
to  appear  under  new  combinations.  Philosophy  became  more 
profound,  science  extended  her  researches  into  new  and  wider 
fields,  and  the  arts,  like  like  an  eager  pack,  followed  close  upon 
her  track  to  apply  her  discoveries  to  some  useful  purpose. 
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It  is  only  by  this  tenacity  of  opinion  and  faith  in  the  past,  that 
we  can  account  for  the  neglect  which  the  deaf-mute  suffered 
through  such  long  ages  of  the  world's  history.  Possessing,  in 
the  pantomimic  representations  of  the  stage  the  very  germ  of  the 
language  of  signs,  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  thought  of  apply- 
ing it  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  deaf-mute,  never 
suggested  itself  to  the  minds  oi  the  ancients.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  more  vivacious  Frenchman  to  develope  this  idea,  and  to 
achieve  a  conquest  over  nature  by  ushering  in  the  dawn  of  light 
upon  the  long  night  of  darkness  that  had  enshroiKled  the  mind 
of  the  deaf-mute,  to  break  the  adamantine  chain  that  had  bound 
hipi  to  remediless  ignorance,  *ind  to  restore  him  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  Joys  of  social  life.  A  precious  boon,  who  can  estimate 
its  value,  or  write  down  its  numberless  advantages  1  Let  it  be 
our  work  and  labor  of  love  to  expand  and  perfect  the  system, 
and  extend  its  benefits  in  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

To  bring  these  preliminary  remarks  to  a  practical  bearing,  I 
would  ask  if  we  have  reached  in  our  own  profession  the  point 
of  perfection?  Are  there  no  more  new  methods  for  us  to  disco- 
ver 1  Is  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute  carried  to  the  utmost 
attainable  point  1  Is  there  no  tendency  to  rest  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  and  to  imagine  that  we  have  accomplished  all 
that  can  be  done  towards  perfecting  the  system  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction, and  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  carry  into  prac- 
tice the  plans  that  we  have  devised.  Is  there  not  a  disposition 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  methods  handed  down  from  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  rigid 
experiment  and  analysis  1  Cannot  the  means  be  furnished  for 
the  mute  to  prosecute  his  education  into  some  of  the  higher 
branches  oi  knowledge,  and  his  ambition  be  excited  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  1 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  or  even  to  discuss  these  questions, 
but  throw  them  out  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  sub- 
ject into  notice  and  discussion.  My  present  purpose  is  to  advo- 
eate  a  more  elevated  standard  of  education  for  deaf-mutes.  On 
this  point,  I  take  and  intend  to  maintain,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  the 
highest  possible  ground.    None,  I  presume,  will  deny  that  the 


present  edneation  of  dea^mutes  stops  Ikr  short  of  what  it  ought 
to  be ;  not  only  of  the  majority,  but  of  all.  The  best  educated 
pupil  that  has  ever  graduated  frcHU  any  institution,  has  not  re* 
eeived,  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  as  ooi^plete  and  finished 
ra  education  as  ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  most,  if  not  all  of 
ite  pupils.  What  are  the  attainments  of  even  the  betf  1  At 
most  a  facility  in  the  use  of  language  which  cables  them  to  ex* 
press  their  own  thoughts,  or  any  facts  communicated  to  them,  it 
may  be  with  almost  perfect  correctness,  and  minds  filled  with 
(Odd  scraps  of  history,  isolated  facts,  fables  and  fictions.  AU 
this  is  very  good ;  nay,  so  far  as  a  command  of  language  is  con- 
cerned, absolutely  necessary,  but  does  it  amount  to  an  education, 
properly  so  called  1  Does  the  present  system  afford  that  severe 
mental  discipline  which  developes  and  strengthens  all  the  men- 
tal faculties,  or  present  such  a  well  proportioned  view  of  all  the 
studies  which  are  usually  embraced  in  a  course  of  education,  as 
will  send  forth  the  pupil  with  a  well  furnished  and  well  balanc- 
ed mind  1 

« 

Far  be  it  tfom  me  to  disparage  the  efforts  Ihat  have  already 
been  made,  or  to  decry  the  success  that  has  attended  them.  On 
the  contrary,  I  would  give  all  praise  and  honor  to  those  whose 
Herculean  labor  it  was  to  enter  upon  the  sterile,  barren,  uncul- 
tivated field,  to  grub  out  the  roots  and  break  up  the  ground,  and 
to  sow  the  first  seeds.  But  I  would  deprecate  any  cessation  of 
labor,  any  rest  from  toil,  any  suspension  effort,  until  the  field, 
once  so  barren  and  unpromising,  should  vie  with  ail  others  in  its 
perfect  cultivation  and  abundant  crops.  I  would  urge  a  diligent 
and  rigid  examination  and  analysis  of  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  or  may  be  in  use,  and  a  wide  and  comprehensive  com** 
parison  of  results,  that  we  may  learn  wisdom  fh)m  the  experi* 
ences  of  the  past. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Something  must  be  done.  Something  that 
shall  open  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  a  wider  range  in  the  fields 
of  knowledge  than  he  has  heretofore  enjoyed ;  something  to  ani- 
mate and  excite  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  until  he  can 
take  his  place  among  the  scholars  and  sages  of  the  world. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  charge  finj  want  of  efficacy  on  the  methods 
and  systems  noir  adopted  and  in  nse.  Much,  probably  as  mneh 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  has  been  accomplished  under 
the  present  system.  None  will,  I  presume,  renture  to  assert  that, 
in  this  comparatiTely  early  period  of  the  art,  we  hare  reached 
the  ultimatum,  the  point  of  perfection,  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice. 

But  the  question  recurs,  what  shall  be  done,  and  how  shall  it 
be  done?  With  all  due  deference  to  the  Judgment  of  others,  and 
especially  to  the  united  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  this  conrentlon 
Which  comprises  some  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  in  the 
land,  I  would  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  seem  to  me  to  hare 
some  weight,  and  which,  fidthfuUy  and  efficiently  carried  otit, 
would,  I  think,  hare  some  effect  in  producing  the  end  desired. 
I  would  select  from  among  the  graduates  of  an  institution  those 
pupils  whose  proficiency  in  language  and  whose  general  charac- 
ter for  diligence  and  application  to  their  studies  made  them  can- 
didates for  the  distinction,  and  offer  them  the  priviiege  of  a  still 
further  course  <tf  one  or  two  years  instruction.  Such  a  class 
would  of  course  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  private  fimds  of 
the  institution,  unless  specific  appropriations  were  made  for  Aat 
purpose.  Where  no  Aiuds  were  possessed  by  the  institution,  and 
no  such  appropriations  could  foe  obtained,  I  would  make  the  se- 
lection, upon  the  same  principle,  from  the  pupils  of  five  years' 
standing.    This  should  be  called  the  class  of  merit,  or  of  honor. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  class  should  embrace  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  natural  history,  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  history  and  English  literature;  in  short, 
with  Hie  exception  of  the  dead  languages,  all  the  studies  usually 
pursued  in  higher  academies  or  even  in  colleges.  The  ex^dses 
of  the  school-room,  in  this  class,  would  consist  of  lectures  and  in- 
terlocutory examinations,  similar  to  the  lectures  and  recitation 
in  academies  and  colleges,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  being 
carried  on  in  the  language  of  signs  instead  of  oral  language. 
The  members  of  this  class  being  selected  for  their  proficiency  in 
language,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  dwell  upon  principles  of 
construction,  or  the  illustration  of  words,  but  the  whole  time  and 
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energies  of  both  teacher  and  scholars  might  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  hand.  Such  a  course  of  studj  would  elevate  and 
expand  their  minds,  strengthen  their  mental  faculties,  introduce 
them  to  new  fields  of  thought,  and  open  up  to  them  rich  mines 
of  intellectual  wealth  now  hidden  from  their  view.  It  would  in- 
cite and  animate  them  with  the  hope  of  attaining  eminence  even 
in  the  scholastic  pursuits,  and  break  the  chain  which  now  binds 
them  to  mere  physical  labors  and  the  common  drudgeries  of  life. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  tendency  will  this  have  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  for  deaf-mutes  generally  1  Very  much  I 
think*  How  long  would  the  present  comparatively  high  level 
of  common  school  education  be  maintained,  were  all  the  colleges 
and  academies  suppressed  throughout  the  land  1  All  the  pupils 
of  the  district  schools  do  not  become  scholars  in  the  academy, 
nor  do  all  the  scholars  of  the  academy  become  students  in  col- 
lege. There  is  a  reciprocal  influence  which  tends  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all.  Reduce  all  to  the  same  dead  level  and  that  level 
will  soon  fall  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Fix  a  limit  beyond  which 
none  may  pass  and  soon  even  that  limit  will  not  be  reached  by 
any.  Although  all  the  pupils  of  an  institution  might,  and,  in 
fact  could  not  become  eligible  to  the  class  of  honor,  still  it  would 
be  an  object  of  ambition  to  all,  and  the  few  who  should  enjoy  its 
advantages,  by  introducing  new  topics  of  conversation  and  dis- 
cussion among  their  fellow  pupils,  and  by  imparting  information 
on  subjects  now  beyond  the  scope  of^their  conversational  powers, 
would  exert  an  influence  highly  beneficial  to  all. 

With  these  remarks  I  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  convention,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  institution  in  our  land  will  be  able  to  present 
this  or  some  similar  incentive  to  the  ambition  of  their  pupils  to 
prosecute  their  studies  with  still  greater  energy  and  zeal. 


Some  remarks  followed  this  communication,  which  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  Prof. 
Turner  and  others. 
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The  following  resolation  in  ocaneotion  with  tliis  subject  of  a 
reform  in  the  modes  of  instruction,  was  then  prospoed  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Stone,  debated  and  adopted,  yiz: 

Rtsdved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conyention,  in  considerar 
tion  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  state  of  profound  ignorance  on  their  part,  at 
which  it  is  commenced,  the  time  allotted  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  during  which  the  pupils  are  continued  in  our 
Institutions  should  be  very  materially  extended. 

The  following  resolution,  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  time 
proper  to  be  devoted  to  instruction,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brown: 

Resolved^  That  it  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  were  [the  more  stringent,]  legislative  enactments  in  re- 
gard to  the  length  of  the  course  of  instruction  aboUshed,  and 
were  the  discretion  [in  some  cases,]  vested  in  the  proper  officers 
of  each  institution,  to  continue  such  pupils  in  school  so  long  as 
a  just  consideration  of  their  interests  and  those  of  the  school 
may  require. 

This  resolution  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate,  and  was  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Peet,  Prof.  Van  Nost&ano,  Mr.  Officer  and  others, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  resolution  was  subsequently 
amended,  as  indicated  above  in  brackets,  but  was  Anally  with- 
drawn. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  the  committee  on  the  Periodical 
were  then  taken  up  and  read.  The  original  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  expedi- 
ent to  sustain  a  periodical  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  our  profession. 

Resolved,  That  the  periodical  shall  be  styled  the  "  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  adopting  the  name,  size,  price, 
time  of  issuing  and  general  appearance  of  the  publication  of  that 
name  recently  issued  at  Hartford,  and  being  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  series  there  commenced. 
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Resclvedf  That  the  periodical  shall  partake  of  a  scientifio  and 
also  of  a  popular  character,  embracing  the  widest  range  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb)  and 
articles  of  a  narrative  or  imaginative  cast,  such  as  may  be  inter* 
esting  to  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  intelligent  fSriends. 

[Resfdvedy  That  this  periodical  shall  be  issued  in  the  city  of 
New-Tork,  under  the  charge  of  an  editor  appointed  by  the  New- 
York  Institution  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  convention  of  the 
Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.]* 

Resolvedy  That  while  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  editor  to  su- 
perintend the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  paper,  his  office  as^ 
editor  shall  be  simply  to  decide  upon  the  literary  merits  of  the 
articles  presented  for  the  work,  leavii^  the  authors  solely  re- 
sponsible, under  their  own  signatures,  for  the  sentiments  they 
contain. 

Resolvedj  That  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  the  pe- 
riodical shall  be  defrayed  by  the  dififerent  institutions  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  while  the  funds  which  may 
be  received  from  subscribers  to  the  work,  shall  be  appropriated 
to  compensate  the  editor  for  his  labor,  provided  that  in  case  the 
dum  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  excess  shall 
go  to  defray  the  expense  of  publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pest,  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  resolutione 
separately. 

The  first  three  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  but  an 
animated  discussion  took  place  upon  the  4th. 

The  President  here  entered  the  room  and  assumed  the  chair. 

The  debate  was  participated  in  by  Br.  Peet,  Prof.  I.  L.  Peet^ 
Mr.  Stone  and  others,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  having  arrived 
without  any  disposition  of  the  subject,  the  convention  then  took 
a  recess  till  2|  P.  M. 

•The  retolation  meliidad  abore  in  braeketi  b«liif  lobMqaenUr  itriektn  cni,  and 
otban  rabtlStvCed  in  Its  plact. 
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THIRD  DAT— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  in  the  chapel  at  2J  P.  M.,  th6 
President  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  I.  L.  Peet  moved  to  lay  the  subject  of  the  morning  on 
the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  substitute  therefor,  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Bbown  then  offered  the  following  resolutioiis  as  a 
substitute  for  the  4th  original  resolation  reported  by  the  com* 
mittee,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  the  Convention  appoint  the  editor  of  the  pro- 
posed periodical. 

Resolved^  That  an  executive  committee  of  three  persons  be  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  such  matters  as  may  by  them  be  required  shall 
be  referred  by  the  editor. 

Resolvedy  That  the  executive  committee  tender  the  editor  such 
aid,  counsel  and  advice  as  he  may  requii*e ;  and  that  they  be 
empowered  to  elect  an  editor,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  in  case  of  the  declen- 
sion, resignation  or  death  of  the  editor  elected  by  the  Conven- 
tion. 

After  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  project  of  a  similar 
periodical  at  Hartford  was  reviewed  at  some  length,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  causes  of  its  suspension,  the  substitute  was  M- 
oepted  by  the  Convention. 

The  remaining  two  resolutions,  as  reported  by  the  committee 
on  the  periodical,  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  subject  having  thus  been  passed  upon  in  detail,  the  reso- 
lutions, with  the  substitute,  were  adopted  in  the  following  form, 
to  wit: 

1 .  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  sustain  a  periodical  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  profession. 
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2.  Resohedj  That  the  periodical  shall  be  styled  "  The  Ameri- 
can Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  adopting  the  name,  size, 
price,  time  of  issuing  and  general  appearance  of  the  publication 
of  that  title  recently  issued  in  Hartford,  and  being  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  series  there  commenced. 

3.  Resolved  J  That  the  periodical  shall  partake  of  a  scientific 
and  also  of  a  popular  character,  embracing  the  widest  range  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
articles  of  a  narrative  or  imaginative  cast,  such  as  may  be  inter- 
esting to  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  intelligent  triends. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  convention  appoint  the  editor  of  the 
proposed  periodical. 

5.  Resolved,  That  an  executive  committee  of  three  persons  be 
appointed,  to  whom  such  matters  as  may  by  them  be  required, 
shall  be  referred  by  the  editor. 


6.  Resolved.  That  the  executive  conunittee  tender  the  editor 
such  aid,  counsel  and  advice  as  he  may  require,  and  that  they 

I  be  empowered  to  elect  an  editor,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 

I  office  till  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  convention  in  case  of 

i  the  declension,  resignation  or  death  of  the  editor  elected  by  the 

I  convention. 

7.  Resolved,  That  while  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  editor  to 
superintend  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  paper,  his  office 
as  editor,  shall  be  simply  to  decide  upon  the  literary  merits  of 
the  article  presented  for  the  work,  leaving  the  authors  solely 
responsible,  under  their  own  signatures,  for  the  sentiments  they 
contain. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
periodical  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  different  Institutions  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  while  the  funds  which 
may  be  received  from  subscribers  to  the  work,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  compensate  the  editor  for  his  labor,  provided  that  in 

case  the  sum  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  excess 

*h«ll  go  to  defhiy  the  expense  of  publication. 
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The  oonyeation,  on  motion,  tihien  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
an  editor  for  the  proposed  periodical. 

Mr  J.  S.  Brown  proposed  the  name  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  for  the 
office. 

Dr.  Peet  proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  Luzerne  Roe  of  Hartford. 

On  motion,  the  vote  was  taken  by  ballot. 

The  votes  having  been  cast,  the  president  declared  the  result 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Lozerne  BoE,«..«  .••• 16, 

Dr.  Harvet  p.  Peet,,  . .  .^ 4, 

Scattering, 3. 

Mr.  Roe  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  was  then  de- 
clared editor  elect. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Srown,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolvedj  That  a  general  committee  shall  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  one  delegate  from  each  Institution  to  act  as  a  committee 
of  correspondence  and  as  the  authoritative  representative  of  this 
convention  when  not  in  session. 

The  general  committee  was  then  appointed,  upon  nomination 
by  the  chair,  to  consist  ex  officio^  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
difiGerent  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  of  N.  T.  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  general  committee. 

The  executive  committee  was  then  chosen,  to  consist  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford;  Dr.  H.  P. 
Peet  of  the  New-York  Istitution ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown  of  the 
Indiana  Institution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  minutes  of  the  convention  were 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  <^  American  Annals.'' 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan  the  President,  then  begged  leave 
to  offer  the  following  resolution,  viz: 
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Resolvedy  That  I)r.  Peet  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  the  annual  report  ot  the  Institation,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention,  together  with  the  papers  read  before 
the  convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  resolution  introduced  bj  Prof.  Mor&is,  relating  to  idiots, 
was  taken  up,  and,  owing  to  want  of  time,  was  by  consent  of  the 
mover,  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  following  resolution,  requesting 
information  from  the  principals  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  unanimously  adopted,  vi2 : 

Resolvedy  That  the  principals  of  American^ Institutions  be  re- 
quested to  ftirnlsh  answers  to  the  following  questions  proposed 
by  Prof.  Morel  in  the  fourth  number  of  vol.  V.,  of  the  "  Annales 
de  I'Education  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles  &  Paris." 

Information  requested  of  the  Principals  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb, 

Since  the  year  1836,  when  the  fourth  and  last  circular  was 
issued,  many  new  institutions  have  been  established,  and  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  those  previously  existing.  We  pro- 
pose to  publish  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  organization  abd 
actual  condition  of  the  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  throughout 
the  world.  We  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  avoid  the  errors  to 
which  such  a  work  is  liable.  We  beg  the  principals  to  lend  us 
their  aid  by  transmitting  to  us  exact  information  respecting  the 
institutions  confided  to  their  care.  To  this  end  we  call  their 
attention  to  the  following  questions,  which  we  desire  them  to 
answer.  i 

1 .  The  time  and  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  the  esta- 
blishment, its  successive  development. 

2.  The  kind  of  Institution.  Is  it  private  or  public  7  Does  ft 
receive  day  scholars  or  not  ?  Is  it  annexed  to  a  Normal  school 
of  primary  instructors,  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  or  to  any  other 


f^tftbliahment  ?    If  so>  doea  the  ^anneotion  ofkt  any  advantages 
or  disadvantages  1 

3.  Means  of  support  for  the  Institution.  Does  it  receive  funds 
from  the  State,  Province,  Department  or  city  ?  Is  it  sustained 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  by  a  charity  fund  1 

4.  Administitatton.  Is  the  establishment  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  a  society,  or  under  the  superyision  of  a  committee 
of  administration  1  Upon  what  superior  authority  does  it  depend  i 

5.  The  name  of  the  principal  of  the  InstitutioA.  Does  he 
take  part  in  instruction  1  Where  did  he  receive  his  preparatory 
education  t    Has  he  published  any  work  1 

6.  The  names  of  instructors  and  assistants,  male  and  female. 
Are  any  of  the  professors  deaf  and  dumb  1  How  did  they  pre- 
pare themselves  to  be  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  1 

7.  What  are  the  other  officers  of  the  establishment  1 
6.  The  number  of  pupils  of  each  sex. 

9.  At  what  age  are  they  admitted  ?  Who  decides  upon  their 
admission  1 

10.  Is  there  a  particular  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  or 
Bxe  they  adioitted  at  any  part  of  the  year  1 

11.  When  does  the  annual  term  begin  1  What  vacations  are 
there  1 

12.  Subjects  and  instruments  of  instruction,  the  sign-language, 
drawing,  writing,  articulation,  reading  upon  the  lips  language, 
sacred  history,  pro&ne  history,  natural  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, &c.    To  what  extent  are  they  carried? 

13.  Is  the  French  or  the  German  method  followed?  If  artic- 
ulation is  taught,  is  this  instruction  given  to  all  the  pupils  or 
only  to  a  portion  of  them  1  Are  the  pupils  exercised  in  speak- 
ing daring  the  hours  ^)propriated  to  the  ordinary  classes,  or  are 
special  lesscms  devoted  to  those  exercises  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  instruction  1 

14.  Into  how  nwty  classes  are  the  pupils  divided  for  instrue* 
tion? 
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15.  Do  pupllB  of  both  sexes  receive  instruction  in  common,  or 
is  the  instruction  of  Misses  confided  to  female  teachers? 

16.  Do  the  pupils  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  some  trade  dur- 
ing their  residence  at  the  Institution  ?  If  so,  are  there  work- 
shops attached  to  the  Institution,  or  are  the  pupils  sent  out  to 
work  1    What  trade  do  the  pupils  of  each  sex  learn  1 

17.  Has  the  Institution  a  garden,  and  if  it  has,  do  the  pupils 
learn  horticulture  ? 

18.  Do  they  engage  in  gymnastic  exercises? 

19.  Is  there  a  special  physician  attached  to  the  establishment? 
Does  he  apply  himself  to  researches  upon  deafness  ?  If  so,  what 
are  the  results  of  those  researches  ? 

20.  Occupations  of  the  pupils  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 

21.  Do  the  pupils,  after  their  departure,  continue  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  solicitude  of  the  Institution  ?  If  so^  how  is  that  soli- 
citude exercised  ? 

22.  Is  there  any  charitable  association  which  is  interested  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb  after  their  leaving  the  Institution? 

23.  What  is  done  by  the  State  for  the  deaf  and  dumb?  Is  it 
obligatory  upon  parents  to  educate  them  ?  Is  there  a  law  or  rule 
respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

If  the  principals  possess  information  respecting  other  institu- 
tions, they  are  requested  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  address  of 
the  undersigned : 

EDOUARD  MOREL, 

Directeur  des  Annales  de  I'Education  des  Sourds-muets  et  des 
Aveugles,  k  Plnstitution  Nationale  des  Sourds-muets,  rue  Saint 
Jacques,  256,  k  Paris. 

Prof.  Bartlett  offered  the  following  resolution  regarding  the 
next  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  in  view*  of  the  present  apparent  good  results  of 
this  first  experiment  of  a  convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
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and  Damb  in  the  United  States,  the  members  of  this  convention 
have  much  cause  for  mutual  congratulation,  and  much  encour- 
agement for  the  future ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  conven- 
tion of  this  body  should  take  place  one  year  hence,  at  some 
convenient  time  and  place,  to  be  designated  by  the  general  com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Prof.  Turner  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
onanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Resolvedy  That  the  business  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
whether  it  be  regarded  in  its  philanthropic,  intellectual  or  reli- 
gious bearings,  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  calls  for  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Inssructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should 
be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities, and  should  bring  to  their  work  the  undivided  energies  of 
mind  and  heart. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  then  moved  to  take  up  the  resolutions 
reported  by  the  business  committee  in  relation  to  the  grant  of 
the  public  lands.    Carried. 

The  resolutions  were  then  taken  up  and  read,  as  follows ; 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  has  learned  with  much  plea- 
sure that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  granting  a  munificent 
donation  of  the  public  lands  to  the  support  of  the  insane. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  ardently  desire  the  passage  of  a  law 
securing  to  the  insane  a  fund  to  be  perpetually  devoted  to  their 
relief. 

Resolved,  That  considering  the  relative  numbers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  their  strong  claims  on  public  benevolence,  and  the 
expense  incident  to  their  instruction  and  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life,  they  are  equally  entitled  to  aid  from  the  general 
government. 

Resolved,  That  should  anything  be  done  by  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  provision  should  be  made  which 
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would  secure  to  all  the  indigent  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  edu* 
cation. 

Resohedj  That  for  the  purpose  above  indicated,  not  less  than 
three-fourths  as  much  of  the  public  lands  should  be  given  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  are  donated  to  the  support  of  lunatics. 

Resolved,  That  in  case  Congress  should  deem  it  inexpedient  to 
grant  aid  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  as  large  a  measure  as  above 
indicated,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  whatever  smaller  do- 
nations of  lands  may  be  made,  shall  be  unrestricted  by  any 
conditions  requiring  the  immediate  sale  of  the  same. 

After  some  remarks  fron^  different  gentlemen  in  support  of 
these  resolutions,  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Subsequently  the  foUowiug  resolution  regarding  the  same  sub- 
ject, was  offered  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  also  adopted,  viz : 

Risolvedy  That  the  president  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re* 
presentatives,  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  a  donation  of  the 
public  lands. 

Prof.  Cary  introduced  the  following  resolution  respecting  the 
private  journals  of  instructors,  viz : 

Resolvedy  That  it  be  recommended  to  each  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  keep  a  journal  of  school  exercises,  and  a 
record  of  observations  respecting  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  his  pupils. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  was. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  tendered  to  the 
President  of  the  New-York  Institution,  for  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  Peet  responded  in  a  few  remarks,  expressing  his  high 
gratification  at  the  happy  results  of  this  first  convocation  of  the 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States.  He 
boped  to  see  many  such  assemblages,  and  trusted  that  permanent 
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benefit  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  would  be  the  result 
of  every  deliberation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  following  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution 
were  adoptedjMz : 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to 
the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan  for  the  able,  impartial,  and  dig- 
nified manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  while 
presiding  over  our  deliberations. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  convention  be  tendered  to  the 

_  * 

Directors,  President  and  Matrons  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the 
courteous  hospitalities  afibrded  to  us  while  in  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whiton, 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Gallaudet  for  his  kindness  and  skill  in  interpreting  the 
proceedings  by  signs  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mutes  present  at 
the  sittings  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Turner,  the  convention  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Grenl.  P.  M.  W£TMOR£,for  his  kindness  and  hospitality 
to  the  members  of  the^convention. 

To  this  compliment,  6enl.  Wetmore  responded  briefly  and 
happily.  He  said  the  meeting  of  this  convention  had  been  a 
source  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  him.  He  had  looked  forward  to 
it  with  anxiety  and  expectation,  and  the  result  had  more  than 
met  his  most  earnest  desires. 

The  President,  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  then  responded  to 
the  vote  of  thanks  tendered  him  as  presiding  officer  of  the  con- 
vention, substantially  as  follows: 

The  time,  gentlemen,  has  arrived  for  us  to  close  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body.  We  have  been  in  communion  with  members 
gathered  together  from  different  portions  of  the  Union,  who  have 
represented  institutions  in  widely  distant  sections.    We  are  now 
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about  to  separate  and  letiim  to  our  homes— each  to  his  appropri- 
ate field  of  labor.  For  himself,  he  would  say,  that  the  few  days 
which  had  been  thus  spent  here,  had  been  to  him  days  of  un 
mingled  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  general  nature  of  the 
subjects  brought  before  the  convention  warranted  the  full  belief 
that  permanently  beneficent  results  would  mark  the  progress  of 
the  movement  here  commenced.  He  did  not  doubt  that  these 
proceedings  would  exert  an  important  influence  in  the  great 
cause  of  education  in  which  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
engaged.  He  reviewed,  briefly,  the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
deaf-mute  instruction ;  and  expressed  his  gratification  that  such 
ample  means  had  been  found  for  imparting  knowledge  to  minds 
which  would  otherwise  be  left  in  ignorance.  He  complimented 
those  by  whose  unwearied  efforts  the  modes  of  instruction  had 
been  originated,  and  those  by  whose  energy  and  devotedness  so 
rapid  an  advance  had  been  made,  and  so  many  improvements 
effected.  It  would  be,  he  continued,  a  source  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing reflection  to  him,  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion ;  and  in  conclusion,  he  tendered  to  the  members 
of  the  convention  his  cordial  sympathy  for  the  movement  in 
which  they  had  engaged,  and  his  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

On  motion  of  Ctenl.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  then 
returned  to  the  members  of  the  press  in  attendance  upon  the  de- 
liberations of  the  convention ;  and  the  business  of  the  session  was 
concluded. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  an  appropriate  prayer,  in  the 
language  of  signs,  by  Wm.  D.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Piineipal  of  the  North 
Carolina  Institution ;  and 

The  convention  t}ien  a4]ounied,  sine  die. 


MEMORIAL. 


To  the  Honorable^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

The  memorial  of  the  instructors  and  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  United  States,  assembled  in  convention  at  New- 
York,  Aug.  29j  1850 ;  respectfoUy  represents ; 

That  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  that  a 
list  of  all  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  Ignited  States  be  extracted  from 
the  original  schedules  of  the  census  taken  this  year,  and  either 
printe^  with  the  usual  official  abstract,  or  in  some  other  way 
made  accessible  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute 
education ;  the  list  to  embrace  all  the  particulars  of  residence, 
age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  place  of  birth,  whether  able  to  read  and 
write  or  not,  &c.,  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  original  sche- 
dules ,  and  as,  in  some  cases,  the  same  person  is  not  only  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  also  blind,  insane,  or  idiotic,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  list  asked  for  should  show  these  particulars  whenever  they 
are  found  upon  the  schedules. 

It  is  desirable,  also,  to  have  in  separate  columns,  the  name, 
place  of  birth,  occupation,  and  other  particulars,  (or  at  least  the 
name)  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  each  deaf-mute  be- 
longs. 

Such  a  list  would  enable  us  to  solve  many  questions,  not 
merely  of  speculative  interest,  but  of  deep  practical  importance, 
to  the  determination  of  which,  the  abstracts  usually  printed,  are 
wholly  insufficient. 
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It  would  also  furnish,  in  many  of  the  states,  a  very  valuable 
guide  to  those  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  public  the  legis- 
lative provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to 
select  the  State  beneficiaries,  for  in  many  cases,  the  parents  of 
deaf-mute  children  neglect  to  make  application  on  their  behalf, 
till  they  are  sought  out  and  personally  appealed  to. 

We  would  further  represent,  that  the  enumerations  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  hitherto  made  in  this  country,  (there  is  good 
reason  to  believe)  have  been  very  inaccurate.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  enumeration  taken  this  year  will  be  much  more  accurate ; 
but  unless  we  have  a  list  of  names,  residences,  &c.,  of  all  the 
deaf-mutes  returned,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  test  the  degree  of 
accuracy  or  to  apply  any  ratio  of  correction  even  to  those  errors 
that  are  known  to  be  unavoidable. 

The  labor  of  extracting  such  a  list,  (as  it  would  only  embrace 
ten  or  eleven  thousand  names,  out  of  twenty-three  millions,  and 
is  merely  to  be  copied  as  the  names  and  figures  stand  in  the 
original  schedules,  adding  from  the  same  schedules,  the  name, 
occupation,  &c.,  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  parallel  columns,) 
would  hardly  be  greater  than  that  of  making  the  calculations 
necessary  for  the  usual  abstract  of  numbers,  and  classification  in 
regard  to  age  and  color ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interests  of  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education  for  which  twenty-five  out  of  thirty- 
one  states  have  already  made  legislative  provision,  will  appear 
of  sufficient  importance  to  authorize  the  desired  measure. 

And  your  memorialists  respectfully  ask  that  the  prayer  of  this 
memorial  be  granted, 

In  behalf  of  the  convention, 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 

PresideJit, 


REPLY.. 


Census  Office,  Dept.  Interior,  ) 
Washington^  I9th  JVw.  1850.  J 

__  » 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan, 

President  of  Convention^  4rc. : 

Sir — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  referred  to  me  for  reply 

your  letter  of  the  14th  Nov.,  relating  to  the  action  "  of  the 

teachers  and  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  different 

States  of  the  Union,  held  at  Ne\r-Tork  on  the  29th  day  of  August 

last,"  together  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 

referred  to. 

•• 
A  plea  in  behalf  of  that  unfortunate  but  interesting  portion  of 

the  human  family,  for  whose  benefit  the  interesting  memorial  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  framed,  would  not  be  passed 
lightly  over  if  emanating  from  the  most  humble  citizen,  but 
coming  as  in  the  present  instance,  from  a  body  of  men  distin- 
guished Yor  intelligence  and  liberality,  individuals  zealously  en- 
gaged  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  a  service  the  only  remune- 
ration for  which  is  an  approving  conscience,  it  is  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

The  feeling  which  dictated  the  preparation  of  the  census  ta- 
bles to  make  them  available  for  the  uses  indicated  by  the  memo- 
rial, would  prompt  to  the  arrangement  of  the  information  for 
general  use?  in  such  manner  as  will  be  most  interesting  to 
the  public,  and  practically  beneficial  to  that  class  of  persons 
in  whose  behalf  your  sympathies  are  enlisted.  Appreciating 
the  importance  of  the  views  set  forth  in  your  memorial,  I  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  cen* 
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sus  returns,  those  with  reference  to  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  arranged  in  a  form  such  as  will  readily  admit  of 
their  publication  in  the  manner  suggested. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  known  to  the  convention  that  Congress 
has  not  yet  provided  for  the  printing  of  the  7th  census,  and  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  convention  to  their  entire  consummation,  must  depend,  in 
no  small  d^ree,  upon  the  future  action  of  Congress. 

Very  respectfully. 

Tour  obdt.  servant, 

JOS.  C,  G.  KENNEDY, 
Supt.  1th  census. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OP   THE 


SECOND  CONVENTION 


OP 


AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS 


OF     TBS 


DEAF  AM)  DUMB : 


HBID  AT  THE  AUSRICAH  ASTUJM  fOR  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 


HARTFORD,  CONN., 


On  the  STifa,  88th  and  88th  Avgnit,  18(0. 


HARTFORD: 

PRESS  OF  CASE,  TIFFANY  AND  COMPANY. 

1851. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United 
States,  and  others  interested  in  the  Education  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  assembled  in  Convention,  at  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  27, 1851. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  on  Wed- 
nesday, by  Dr.  H.  P.  Pebt,  President  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution, and  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  who  read 
the  following  Circular  issued  by  the  Committee,  viz : 

CIRCULAR. 

The  Convention  of  Instructors  and  other  friends  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  held  at  New  York,  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  passed  the  following  Resolution : 

^  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  apparent  good  re- 
sults of  this  first  experiment  of  a  Convention  of  the  Instruct- 
ors of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  this  Convention  have  much  cause. for  mutual  congratula- 
tion and  much  encouragement  for  the  future ;  and  that  it  is 
desirable  that  a  Convention  of  this  body  should  take  place 
one  year  hence,  at  some  convenient  time  and  place  to  be 
designated  by  the  General  Committee." 

As  the  members  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Heads 
of  the  different  Institutions,  are  widely  separated  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  meet  in  Committee,  a  Circular  Letter  was 
addressed  to  each,  containing  some  general  principles  upon 
which  the  decisions  of  the  questions,  submitted  in  the  fore- 
going Resolution,  should  be  based. 


Prom  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  an- 
swers have  been  received,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who,  from  considerations  of  delicacy,  not  expecting  to  be 
able,  themselves  to  attend,  decline  to  express  any  preference, 
the  opinion  is  nearly  unanimous  that  the  next  convention 
should  be  held  in. connection  with  an  eastern  Institution. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  I  hereby  give  notice,  that 
the  next  convention  to  promote  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation will  be  held  at  the  American  Asylum,  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  day  of  August  next^ 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  This  notice  is  issued  with  the 
foil  understanding,  that  it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  Mr.  Weld 
and  his  associates,  but  that  they  will  cheerfiiUy  co-operate  in 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

The  persons  embraced  in  this  notice, are 
'  1.  Present  and  former  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

2.  Trustees  and  Directors  of  Institutions  for  their  instnio- 
fion. 

3.  Grovemors  of  States  and  other  officers  acting  as  Com- 
missioners  in  the  selection  and  supervision  of  State  benefi- 
claries. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  every  Institution  in  the  country 
will  be  fully  represented,  and  that  the  delegates  will  come 
prepared  to  read  such  papers  and  present  such  questions  for 
discussion  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  best  mode  of  promo- 
ting the  present  and  future  well-being  of  those  entrusted  to 

their  care. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

Chairman  of  the  Oeneral  Committee. 

Nbw  York,  Feb.  10,  1851. 

This  Circular  was  addressed  to  each  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  States ;  and  notices  of  the 
time  and  place  for  holding  the  Convention  had  also  been  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  Hon.  William  W.  Campbell,  of 
New  York,  was  elected  Chairman  pro  tern. 

Judge  Campbell,  on  taking  the  chair,  returned  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.    He 


Wfts  rejoiced  to  meet  with  those  who  were  assembled  on  this 
occasion ;  for,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  he  had  been  inter* 
ested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute.  A  younger  brother 
had  been  among  this  unfortunate  class,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  establish  a  means  of  communication,  whereby 
their  thoughts  might  be  interchanged.  If  it  was  true  in  the 
language  of  the  poet  that  his  hero  ^ 


— **  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came," 

it  was  true  also  that  he  himself  spoke  early  in  the  sign-Ian* 
guage.  Judge  Campbell  adverted  to  the  venerable  Institution 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  gathered.  It 
was  venerable,  not  for  age — ^for  the  moss  of  time  had  not  yet 
settled  upon  it,  but  venerable  as  the  pioneer  Institution  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  we  did  not  invent  the 
methods  of  imparting  this  instruction,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  we  have  largely  improved  upon  the  lessons  given  us. 
The  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
United  States,  are  generally  better  conducted  and  better  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  great  cause  for  which  they  are  estab- 
lished, than  the  kindred  Institutions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  the  advantages  of 
education  ^aU  be  extended  to  every  individual  of  this  unfor^ 
tnnate  class. 

The  speaker  deemed  tiiese  conventions  productive  of  much 
good ;  they  aggregate  together  all  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  end;  they  promote  harmony,  extend  our  knowl- 
edge, enable  us  to  profit  by  experience,  and  improve  our 
ideas  of  the  proper  method  of  instruction.  The  speaker  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  they  may  be  long  continued,  with  har- 
mony and  profit  to  teachers  and  pupils ;  as  well  as  those  who 
cherished  with  himself,  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

Mr.  Collins  Stone,  of  Hartford,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary pro  tern* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand, 

Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  was  requested  to  act  as  inter- 
preter of  the  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mute 
members  of  the  Convention. 


6 

The  preliminary  organization  of  the  Convention  being 
now  completed, 

On  motion  of  Gren.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  of  New  York,  the 
proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of 
Hartford. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Wetmore,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
services  of  each  day  be  commenced  with  devotional  exercises. 

On  motion  of  Mi.  Lewis  Weld,  of  Hartford,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers  of  the 
Convention. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  said 
committee,  viz :  Messrs.  Weld,  Grallaudet,  Turner,  I.  L.  Peet, 
and  Stone. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  then  retired. 

Dr.  Peet  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  that  the  usual  facilities  be  fur- 
nished to  the  reporters  for  the  public  press. 

Gren.  Wetmore,  in  seconding  the  motion,  dwelt  upon  the 
objects  and  the  occasion  which  had  drawn  the  Convention 
together.  He  deemed  it  desirable  that,  on  this  and  similar 
occasions,  as  much  publicity  as  possible  should  be  given  to 
the  proceedings.  The  Institutions  here  represented  depend 
for  their  efficiency  and  support  on  the  continuance  of  public 
sentiment  in  their  favor.  As  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  the  speaker  could  not  refiuin  firom  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  that  the  present  series  of  conventions  had 
been  commenced.  He  believed  they  were  but  the  first  of  a 
long  and  useful  course. 

Referring  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum, the  speaker  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
pioneer  and  the  mother  of  similar  Institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  proud  of  his  native  State,  that  she  had  provided 
so  munificently  for  the  education  of  all  her  children.  None 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  had  done  so  much  in  this  respect, 
in  proportion  to  her  means  and  extent  of  population,  as  Con- 
necticut had  done.  He  cordially  seconded  the  resolution  to 
give  general  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  an  important  branch  of  public  instruction. 


The  Chairman  coincided  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
previous  speaker  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  making  the 
proceedings  public  He  also  fully  sympathized  with  the  re- 
maxks  of  the  same  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Ck>n- 
necticut  and  her  munificent  provisions  for  education.  He 
himself  had  some  claims  upon  the  State ;  for  though  not  a 
native  of  its  soil,  he  had  derived  from  it  a  venerated  ancestry. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Pbet, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Seth  Terry, 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  invite 
strangers  from  abroad  who  may  be  in  town,  and  who  may 
take  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Ck>nvention,  to  attend 
its  sessions. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed:  Messrs.  Seth 
Terry,  W.  W.  Turner  and  Col.  James  Ward. 

Mr.  Weld,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported 
the  following  gentlemen  as  permanent  officers  of  the  Con- 
vention : 

President^ — Hon.  Thomas  Day,  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Asylum. 

Vice  Presidents^ — Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum ;  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  President  of  the 
New  York  Institution ;  Rev.  J.  Addison  Cary,  Principal  of 
the  Ohio  Asylum;  Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  University  of 
Alabama. 

Secretaries^ — Prof.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Oliver  D.  Cooke,  of  Hartford. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the 
Chairman  appointed  Mr.  Weld  and  Dr.  Peet  to  conduct  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Day  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Day  briefly  returned  his  thanks,  remarking  that  he 
should  rely  upon  the  intelligence  and  assistance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

Mr.  Weld  presented  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brown,  Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution : 
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Milwaukee^  VFiseonrin,  Aug.  14,  1851^ 
Lewis  Weld,  Esq. 

Principal  American  Asylum, 

My  Dear  Sir,  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  that  I 
have  to  request  yon  to  announce,  that  the  Indiana  Institation 
cannot  be  represented,  at  the  approaching  Convention  of  the 
officers  of  American  Mute  Asylums. 

A  conviction  of  duty  induces  me  to  spend  a  portion  of  our 
annual  vacation,  in  striving  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan. For  this  purpose,  I  am  here  with  four  pupils  of  the 
class  just  graduated  from  our  Institution,  giving  exhibitions. 
I  have  thus  far  received  such  encouragement  as  induces  me 
to  hope  that  much  good  may  be  accomplished.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  witness  Asylums  for  Mutes  established  in  both  these 
States ;  and  hope  this  may  be  done  within  the  next  two  olr 
three  years. 

I  trust  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  at  its  next 
session,  may  be  productive  of  much  good ;  and  tend  to  unite 
in  mutual  respect  and  esteem,  all  who  labor  for  the  unfortu- 
nate deaf  and  dumb.  Its  proceedings  will  be  looked  to  with 
the  most  intense  interest,  by  all  who  love  our  cause. 

Please  state  to  the  Convention,  that,  thanking  them  for 
the  compliment,  (entirely  unsought  and  unexpected,)  which 
they  last  year  paid  me,  by  placing  my  name  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  Publication,  they  wiU,  as  I  believe,  in  all  probability, 
far  better  subserve  the  interests  of  the  cause,  by  appointing 
some  other  person  in  my  place.  This  conviction  in  my  own 
mind  results  from  no  want  of  interest  in  the  "  Annals" ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  shall  still  continue  to  do  what  I  may  be  able 
to  forward  its  important  mission. 

With  respect  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  can  say,  that  at  no 
former  period  have  the  people  felt  a  more  decided  interest  in 
the  cause.  A  feeling  of  gratified  state  patriotism  has  con- 
nected itself  with  all  our  benevolent  Institutions,  which  prom- 
ises results  alike  honorable  to  the  people,  and  beneficial  to 
the  unfortunate.  Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  ar- 
dent desire  of  my  heart,  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when 


the  doors  of  all  Asylums  for  the  unfortunate  shall  be  opened ; 
that  their  blessings,  like  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven,  may 
descend  to  cheer  the  children  of  so^bw,  without  money  and 
without  price. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard. 

Yours  truly,        J.  8.  BROWN. 

Mr.  Weld  also  read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Rev.  J.  D.  Tyleb,  Principal  of  the  Virginia  Institution : 

Extract  of  Joseph  D.  Tyler's  letter  to  Mr.  WeUL 

"  I  regret  that  the  occurrence  of  the  meeting  of  teachers,  &c., 
in  the  first  month  of  our  term  hinders  our  attendance.  I  think 
triennial  meetings  would  be  better  attended,  more  interesting, 
and  more  than  equally  profitable.  If  you  please,  say  to  the 
Convention,  that  should  it  be  disposed  to  meet  here  next  year^ 
6r  at  any  other  time,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  its  mem- 
bers a  Virginia  welcome.  They  will  better  know  what  that 
means  after  they  have  tried  it." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

Resohedy  That  a  committee  of  five  delegates  be  appointed 
by  tiie  chair  to  report  the  order  and  form  of  business  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  together  with 
rules  for  its  government 

The  foUovdng  gentlemen  were  appointed:  Dr.  Peet,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Cary,  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Barnard,  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Stone,  of  Hartford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett, 

Resolved  J  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  receive  and  examine  the  credentials  of  dele* 
gates. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  this  commit* 
tee :  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  New  Yoric,  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Hartfotd,  Mr. 
Camp,  of  Hartford. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 

Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  expressed  his  regret  at  his  inability  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  and,  after  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  origin  and  history  of  the  American  Asylum, 
took  his  leave.      He  remarked  that  as  a   Christian   man 
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and  a  minister,  he  was  reminded  by  the  history  of  this  Insti- 
tation  how  much  could  be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  Thirty-four  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  came  to  Hartford.  The  Institution  was  then  smaU. 
He  had  been  an  interested  witness  of  its  growth;  he  had 
seen  how  it  had  spread  itself  abroad  through  the  land ;  and 
he  rejoiced  to  learn  that  twelve  or  thirteen  Institutions  were 
now  established,  and  that  others  were  in  contemplation,  for 
the  instruction  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-beings. 
He  considered  it  a  triumph  of  Christian  benevolence ;  a  mark 
of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

On  motion  of  Br.  Peet, 

Resoloed^  That  delegates  be  requested  to  report  in  writing 
to  the  Committee  on  Business,  the  titles  of  papers  which 
they  are  prepared  to  present  to  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  on  Invitations  reported,  through  Hon. 
Seth  Terry,  that  they  haxi  invited  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D., 
of  Hartford,  and  Lee  Comstock,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Convention. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  the  Rules  adopted  by 
the  Convention  of  the  previous  year,  as  suitable  for  the  gov- 
aiunent  of  the  present  Convention. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Rules  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

RULES. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Convention  present  at  any  time 
appointed  for  a  meeting,  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  all 
purposes  of  general  discussion  and  debate  and  of  adjourn- 
ment 

IL  The  President  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  in  their 
absence  a  member  chosen  by  the  majority  for  the  purpose, 
shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

IIL  The  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shaU  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  committees. 

3.  Reading  of  communications. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 
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IV.  All  committeea  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  Every  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VL  At  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  those  contained  in  Jeiferson's  Manual,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  herein  specially  provided  for. 

The  Business  Committee  further  reported  the  following 
Titles  of  Papers  to  be  read  before  the  Convention,  viz : 

TITLES    OF    PAPERS. 

1.  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  H. 
P.  Peet,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

2.  Elements  of  the  Language  of  Signs.    By  H.  P.  Pbet. 

3.  Suggestions  on  Certain  Varieties  of  the  Language  of 
Signs,  as  used  in  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  ' 
By  L.  Weld,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum. 

4.  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  W.  W. 
Turner,  of  Hartford. 

5.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Baron  de  Gerando.  By  Edward 
Peet. 

6.  On  the  Use  of  Methodical  Signs.    By  Collins  Stone. 

7.  Natural  History  as  a  Branch  of  Study  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.     By  O.  W.  Morris. 

8.  Scrofula  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  Samuel 
Porter. 

9.  Some  Hints  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
By  L.  Clerc. 

10.  Deaf-Mute  Idioms.    By  J.  Addison  Cart. 

11.  The  Mode  of  Teaching  Language.  By  Horace  S. 
Gillbt. 

12.  Notice  of  James  Edward  Meystre,  a  deaf^  dumb  and 
blind  young  man ;  by  Mr.  H.  Hirzel,  Director  of  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  L  Lewis  Peet. 

On  motion,  the  paper 

^'On  the  Mode  of  Teaching  Language,"  by  Horace  S. 
Gillet,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cary. 


THE  MODE  OF  TEACHING  LANGUAGE. 


BT  HORACX  8.   OILLST. 


There  are  three  ways  of  leaxning  a  language.  First,  by 
gathering  words  and  forms  of  speech  misceUaneously,  and 
rendering  them  available  for  use  by  sheer  practice.  Second- 
^Jj  ^y  ^  methodical  process  commencing  with  the  grammar, 
and  proceeding  with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary.  Thirdly,  by 
an  orderly  combination  of  these  methods ;  in  which  words 
are  learned,  and  their  signification  and  relations  to  each  other 
in  the  stnicture  of  sentences,  and  their  ready  use  acquired  by 
actual  practice.  We  see  the  operation  of  the  first  method  in 
the  prattling  child  or  the  little  foreigner,  as,  with  great  im- 
perfection indeed,  yet  with  wonderful  rapidity,  he  daily  aug- 
ments his  materials  of  speech.  The  second  is  exempUfied 
by  the  tyro,  as  he  delves  wearily  among  the  remains  of  an- 
cient classic  literature ;  and  the  third,  by  tiie  traveler  who  sets 
himself  down  amidst  the  Babel  of  Berlin  or  Paris.  Each  of 
these  methods  will  be  successful,  according  to  the  constancy 
with  which  it  is  used,  and  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  mind  employing  it.  Under  given  conditions,  which  is 
the  best  method,  and  how  can  it  be  most  effectively  pursued? 

Let  those  conditions  be,— -deaf-mutes,  firom  ten  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  under  the  instruction  of  teachers,  in  an  institu- 
tion established  for  their  education.  This  is  the  practical 
question  to  be  discussed  in  this  essay. 

The  natural  mode  in  which  a  child  learns  to  speak  its 
mother  tongue,  or  a  new  vernacular,  requires  the  exercise  of 
attention,  memory,  a  power  of  imitation,  and  the  daily  use 
of  the  materials  thus  obtained,  in  expressing  its  thoughts. 
The  acquisition  by  writing  of  a  written  language,  under  these 
circumstances,  without  any  aid  of  vocal  sounds,  mig^t  be 
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more  difficult  The  study  of  a  dead  language  is  commonly 
prosecuted  after  a  philosophical  method,  by  translating  it 
into  the  vernacular,  and  vice  versa^  with  a  minute  regard  at 
every  step  to  the  properties  of  the  words  and  their  syntax. 
Here,  the  grammar  and  lexicon  are  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle, 
and  a  judgment  more  or  less  matured,  is  indispensable  to  its 
safe  guidance.  Practice,  in  the  acceptation  of  the  term  as 
applied  to  language,  is  rarely  employed  to  much  extent  It  is 
the  proper  combination,  however,  of  these  two  methods,  that 
is  obviously  best  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  named. 
The  deaf-mute  must  be  taught  to  use  the  appropriate  words,, 
and  place  them  in  their  proper  order ;  as  well  as  to  under- 
stand the  laws  which  govern  this  selection  and  construction. 
He  must  practice,  unceasingly,  the  writing  of  what  memory 
has  gathered,  and  judgment  chosen  and  arranged.  To  the 
forms  and  principles  of  language,  he  must  be  induced  to  pay 
his  most  assiduous  and  tender  attentions,  with  a  view  to  a 
union  that  death  alone  can  sunder. 

The  next  question  is,  how  shall  this  combined  method  be 
modified,  so  as  best  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  instruction 
in  the  Asylum  ?     The  husbandman  must  well  consider  the 
nature  both  of  the  soil  and  the  seed,  before  he  can  know  how 
the  former  should  be  prepared,  and  when,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, the  latter  should  be  sown.    The  teacher,  too,  must  regard 
the  circumstances  of  the  mind  to  be  educated,  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  of  the  branch  of  knowledge  by  means  of  which 
it  is  to  be  unfolded.     Among  deaf  mutes  there  is  the  same 
variety  of  mental  manifestation,  as  among  others.     Methods 
of  instruction  should  generally  be  suited  to  the  class  of  mind 
possessing  ordinary  natural  capacity,  and  yet  have  special 
reference  also,  to  those  of  less  than  medium  ability.     Minds 
in  the  immaturity  of  childhood  must  be  greatly  deficient  in 
judgment    It  is  only  as  age  advances,  and  education  pro- 
gresses, that  this  faculty  develops  its  power.     A  want  of  the 
important  sense  of  hearing,  has  deprived  the  deaf  child  of 
much  general  information,  and  stimulus  to  mental  activity ; 
consequentiy,  his  intellect  is,  at  first,  less  vigorous,  and  not  so 
well  prepared  to  receive  instruction  in  school,  as  that  of  one 
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in  possesBion  of  all  his  senses.  There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  different  languages.  It  is  seen  in  the  derivation  and 
compounding  of  words,  their  collocation  and  mutual  depend- 
ence, and  in  metaphorical  allusion.  An  acquaintance  with 
one,  therefore,  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  acquisition  of 
another.  But  when  we  compare  the  natural  sign  language 
of  the  mute,  with  the  artificial  systems  of  written  language, 
this  analogy  becomes  exceedingly  vague.  Especially  is  it  so, 
when  compared  with  the  English. 

The  mute  is  thus,  both  firom  the  condition  of  his  mind, 
and  the  nature  and  limited  amount  of  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired, more  illy  qualified  than  the  speaking  child,  for  the 
task  of  study.  At  the  age  when  he  should  enter  the  institu- 
tion, little  can  be  expected  firom  his  reasoning  and  discrimin- 
ating faculties.  He  must  begin,  then,  by  learning  forms  of 
speech  as  mere  formulas,  without  comprehending  the  philos- 
ophy of  adjusting  words.  The  rules  of  construction  may 
be  introduced  with  little  delay,  yet  sparingly,  at  first,  and 
gradually  rise  into  prominence,  as  fast  as  they  can  be  under- 
stood and  appUed.  In  short,  instruction  in  language  should 
begin  with  formulas,  and  end  with  principles.  These  views 
may  be  controverted.  Yet,  it  is  believed  all  will  agree,  that 
mind  in  its  formative  stage,  can  learn  and  use  forms,  with  far 
greater  facility,  than  it  can  apprehend  and  apply  principles. 
No  one  will  deny  the  paramount  importance  of  the  latter, 
when  they  can  be  received  and  turned  to  account  The  one 
possess  an  intrinsic  value,  the  other  a  more  practical  utility. 
These  constitute  the  specie  basis,  those  the  representative 
currency,  by  means  of  which  the  widely  extended  transactions 
of  life  are  chiefly  carried  on. 

Proceeding  on  the  correctness  of  these  notions,  it  may  next 
be  affirmed,  that  to  do  a  thing  well,  and  do  much  in  a  given 
time,  it  should  be  done  systematically.  The  system  required, 
should  be  graduated,  mainly,  on  the  theory  of  advancing, 
both  in  forms  and  principles,  firom  the  easy  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult Thus,  the  process  is  firom  letters  to  words,  and  from 
words  to  sentences ; — ^from  sentences  containing  the-  same 
word  or  words,  to  those  having  these  elements  entirely  diflfer- 
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ent }— «o  from  those  of  similar  Btmctare,  to  those  yarionsly 
fonned.  As,  in  words,  the  teacher  should  lead  his  pupils  from 
those  representing  visible  or  tangible  objects,  to  such  as  stand 
for  general  and  abstract  ideas ;  in  style  also,  they  should  be 
conducted  from  the  nairative  to  the  descriptive  and  didactic 
Writing  successive  sentences  of  diverse  forms  but  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  or  what  is  called  composition,  is  an  exer* 
cise  that  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  practicable.  And, 
while  constantly  storing  up  new  words  and  formulas,  the 
pupil  is  as  constantly  to  employ  them  for  this,  as  their  ulti- 
mate purpose.  These  exercises  will  contribute  to  that  men- 
tal discipline  which  they  require  for  their  proper  performance* 
They  will  qualify  the  mind  for  concentrating  its  powers  on  a 
single  subject,  and  investigating  its  relations. 

But,  let  us  not  be  wedded  too  blindly  to  system.  It  would 
be  unwise  pertinaciously  to  exclude  a  seeming  irregularity, 
because  it  happens  to  mar  the  theoretical  proportions.  This 
is  eminently  a  practical  work ;  and  theory  must  not  be  per* 
mitted,  for  a  moment,  to  usurp  the  dominion  of  paramount 
utility.  In  teaching  a  science,  the  progressive  steps  should 
be  planned  more  with  re/erence  to  the  pupil,  than  to  the  sci* 
ence  itsel£  They  should  subserve  the  discifJine  and  enlight* 
enment  of  mind,  rather  than  exhibit  the  softness  of  coloring 
or  harmony  of  feature  in  the  instrument.  There  are  various 
styles  of  expression,  from  the  direct  to  the  most  involved. 
But  the  simplest  colloquial  style,  if  at  all  natural,  must  com- 
prehend difficulties  of  structure,  embracing  complex  gram* 
matical  forms,  conventional  phrases,  idioms,  and  the  like. 
Many  of  these,  from  their  extreme  commonness  and  indispen- 
sable necessity  in  the  daily  conversation  on  ordinary  topics  of 
discourse,  should,  at  an  early  day,  be  made  familiar  to  the 
pupiL  Their  great  practical  value  will  justify  their  introduc- 
tion, in  advance  of  what  might  seem  to  be  their  proper  pleuse 
in  a  rigidly  graduated  system.  It  is  in  the  common  modes 
of  expression  that  the  pupil  realizes  most  vividly  the  worth  of 
language.  On  the  ordinary  subjects  of  domestic  concern  he 
makes  his  first  and  repeated  attempts  at  written  expression* 
And  when  his  interest  wanes,  and  attention  flags  under  the 
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meBmeric  influence  of  the  everlasting  monotony  of  words,  it 
is  to  the  occurrences  of  every  day  life  the  teacher  must  have 
recourse,  for  the  means  to  awaken  his  curiosity,  excite  his 
wonder,  or  enlist  his  sympathy.  This,  perhaps,  need  not 
amount,  after  all,  to  more  than  one  of  those  exceptions  inci- 
dent to  every  general  order  of  procedure.  An  outline  of  a 
course  of  lessons  will  not  here  be  sketched.  The  details 
would  expand  this  essay  beyond  its  proper  limits.  The  ob« 
servations  already  made,  will  doubtless  suggest  it  to  the  in* 
telligent  instructor. 

When  the  general  principles  which  shape  the  course  of 
inatraction  have  been  determined,  whatever  may  be  the  steps 
in  that  course,  all  will  allow  that  constancy  of  practice  will 
be  indispensable,  to  secure  the  largest  measure  of  success. 
A  wide  afield  is  here  opened  for  the  instructor  to  display  his 
skill,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  in  wisely  arranging  and  car- 
rying out  that  practice.  It  would  be  ill  judged,  perhaps,  to 
point  out  for  every  one  the  particular  direction  he  should  ex- 
actly pursue.  Each  mind  can  prosecute  most  successfdlly,  a 
course  somewhat  adapted  to  its  own  peculiar  cast,  and,  there- 
fore, differing  more  or  less  from  that  of  every  other.  Yet,  aa 
aU  minds  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  thought,  and  are 
aiming  in  this  case  at  the  same  end,  the  process  though  vary- 
lAg  in  detail,  should  undoubtedly  be  regulated  by  the  same 
general  rules.  The  teacher  is  to  exhibit  to  his  pupils  the 
form,  or  principle^  or  both,  accompanied  with  any  needfol 
explanations  and  iilustiations ;  and  they  are  to  use  it  in  its 
application  to  various  topics  of  thought,  independently,  or  in 
connection  with  other  forms  previously  learned.  The  mat- 
ters which  seem  to  be  of  chief  moment  to  them,  whether 
present,  past,  or  future,  they  are  to  embody  in  language,  by 
frequent  journalizing  or  otiierwise.  While  in  school,  they 
should  be  constantly  busy.  If  by  some  casual  occurrence 
they  are  relieved  from  waiting  on  the  (Dotation  of  the  teachw, 
something  should  be  prescribed  as  a  standing  exercise,  to  oc- 
cupy their  minds  during  such  intervals.  They  should  be 
brought  to  realize  the  value  of  time,  and  turn  even  its  shreds 
in  the  school-room  to  some  usefrd  purpose.    The  disposition 
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!|0  conTenation  by  signs  in  the  dass,  should  be  disconraged, 
if  not  entirely  restrained.  Yet  this  strong  tendency  may  be 
tamed  to  some  account,  by  allowing  the  privilege,  if  carried 
on  by  spelling  or  writing,  as  Uberally  as  may  consist  with 
good  order  and  propriety.  Wherever  the  mind  gravitates 
with  a  strong  interest,  thither  permit  it  to  go  out  in  expression, 
but  only  through  the  channel  of  written  language. 

In  urging  pupils  forward  with  all  proper  alacrity,  there 
may  be  too  much  haste.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  mas- 
ter thoroughly  what  is  attempted,  so  as  to  make  it  forever 
available,  than  to  attain  a  surprising  rate  of  speed.  Their 
advance  should  rather  resemble  the  movements  of  an  invading 
army,  which  captures  and  garrisons  every  post  on  its  way, 
than  the  onward  whirling  of  a  railroad  train,  which  gives  the 
traveler  only  a  glance  at  passing  objects.  Both  in  and  out 
of  school,  mutes  should  be  encouraged  to  substitute  verbal 
for  sign  language.  This  mode  of  communication  may  thus 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  superiority,  which  will 
naturally  excite  the  emulation  of  all  to  attempt  it  It  might 
be  weU  to  supply  them,  after  a  certain  period  of  advance- 
ment,  with  pocket  slates  for  this  purpose. 

The  books  to  be  used  during  the  first  years  of  instruction, 
should,  in  their  arrangement,  conform  to  the  principles  already 
stated.  It  may  be  difficult  sometimes  to  procure  books  well 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  When  this  is  the  case, 
tiieie  is  no  resource  left  the  teacher  but  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, as  he  may  be  able,  in  using  the  best  he  can  find. 
Books  of  graduated  lessons  are  valuable  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  instruction.  They  may  be  used  vnih  profit,  perhaps,  dur- 
ing half  the  period  usually  assigned  for  the  education  of  the 
mute.  But  they  should  gradually  and  finally  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  common  school  books  of  the  country  put  into 
Us  hands.  It  is  desirable  that  he  should,  at  no  very  late 
day,  abandon  the  artificial  highway  oast  up  for  him  only,— < 
break  loose  from  his  leading  strings,  cuid  enter  upon  the  beaten 
track  common  to  his  fellows  around  him.  Then  he  can  be- 
gin to  realize  that  he  is  a  constituent  part  of  our  common 
humanity;  that  his  infirmity  is  no  longer  a  wall  of  division 
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between  him  and  his  race.  He  is  thinking  the  same  thoughts, 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  language,  and  acquiring  an 
education  by  the  same  methods  and  means,  so  far  as  books 
are  concerned,  as  his  speaking  associates.  The  greatest  mis- 
fortune for  the  deaf  mute  is  his  own  conviction  that  he  is  an 
unfortunate,  and  therefore  entitled  to  compassion.  It  is  a 
mill-stone  to  his  neck  in  every  enterprise  in  which  he  is  in-? 
vited  to  engage.  He  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  it  is  the 
mind,  not  the  body — the  inward  spirit,  not  the  outward  sense, 
which  makes  the  man.  He  should  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  one  of  us. 

Books  are  but  a  secondary  instrumentality  in  the  process 
of  teaching,  the  chief  means  being  the  living  instructor.  If 
he  be  competent,  the  kind  of  book  employed  is  not  so  very 
material.  If  he  be  inexperienced,  as  must  often  be  the  case, 
a  suitable  book  becomes  a  very  important  aid.  The  element- 
ary works  for  our  schools  are  evidently  prepared  quite  as 
much  with  reference  to  the  teacher,  as  to  the  pupil, — ^to  in-, 
struct  the  latter,  by  showing  the  former  how  he  can  best  im- 
part instruction.  The  mode  of  using  a  book  in  the  class, 
should  be  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  may 
be  observed,  generally,  that  the  pupil,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages,  should  use  it  chiefly  when  the  teacher  is  not  present, 
or  his  attention  withdrawn  to  some  special  matter.  The 
pupil  should  be  required,  before  committing  a  lesson  to  mem- 
ory, to  read  it,  and  state  by  signs  the  sense  of  each  paragraph 
or  sentence.  His  attention  should  be  called  to  particular 
words  or  phrases,  and  assisted  when  necessary.  The  daily 
exercises  on  the  slate  ought,  in  their  general  scope,  to  have 
reference  to  the  book  lessons.  A  text  book  should  not  be 
considered  finished,  or  laid  aside  for  another,  until  thoroughly 
mastered.  The  dictionary  will  be  of  service  when  a  class  is 
suflSciently  advanced  to  use  it  with  facility.  It  is  to  be  em- 
ployed rather  for  private  reference,  than  as  a  foundation  for 
exercises  in  the  school  room.  Theoretical  grammar  can  not 
be  introduced  with  advantage,  till  near  the  close  of  the 
course  of  study. 

It  is  all-important  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  pupils  a  habit 
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of  self-rdiajQce.  They  should  have  confidence  in  their  own 
powers,  and  in  the  final  success  of  their  endeavors.  They 
will  then  promptly  and  cheerfully  address  themselves  to 
whatever  task  may  be  imposed  upon  them.  They  are  to  un- 
derstand that  the  acquisition  of  language  is  a  work  peculiarly 
their  own.  No  one  can  do  it  for  them.  The  teacher  is  to 
support  and  guide  them,  only  when  their  own  strength  and 
skill  are  inadequate.  They  must  be  encouraged  to  strike  out 
boldly  into  the  depths  before  them,  nor  be  dismayed  though  • 
repeatedly  dashed  back  exhausted  upon  the  strand.  Let 
every  acquisition  made,  inspire  them  with  new  desire  and 
stronger  resolution  to  make  another,  and  the  magnitude  of  a 
difficulty,  only  strengthen  their  purpose  to  conquer  it 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  positions  taken. 

Of  the  three  methods,  in  which  a  language  is  commonly 
learned,  that  which  combines  the  practical  and  the  scientific, 
most  satisfactorily  meets  the  demands  of  deaf-mute  education. 

The  process  of  combining  words,  should  begin  with  pure 
formulas.  Principles  of  construction  should  be  gradually  in- 
troduced, and  eventually  assume  the  first  rank  in  the  study 
of  language. 

The  course  of  instruction  should  be  systematized,  admit- 
ting however  occasional  departures  from  exact  order. 

Practicing  verbal  language  every  where,  and  at  all  times, 
will  render  easily  and  promptly  available  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired. 

There  should  be  a  transition  from  graduated  books  to  the 
common  elementary  works  in  general  use. 

The  pupil  should  be  trained  to  put  forth  his  own  powers, 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  push  his  own  way  into  the 
labyrinths  of  language. 

This  is  a  work  overranking  because  comprehending  every 
other  in  the  training  of  the  deaf-mute  mind.  Intellectual, 
moral,  religious  culture  are  mainly  dependent  on  it  What 
a  weighty  responsibility  rests  on  the  instructor!  What 
powerful  motives  should  urge  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty !  A  proper  realization  of  this  responsibility  and  these 
motives,  will  constitute  the  greatest  element  of  his  success. 
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An  invitation  to  the  Ck>nvention  to  dine  at  the  American 
Asylum,  was  received  from  Mr.  Baldwin. 

A  paper  on  the  snbject  of  a  *'  High  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Damb/'  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  of  the  Amer* 
loan  Asylum. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BY   W.    W.    TUBNBR. 


Much  has  already  been  done  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  the  United  States.  Thlrty^five  yean  ago,  it 
wonld  have  been  impossible  to  have  communicated  by  vm* 
ting  the  simplest  idea  to  any  deaf  mute  in  the  country.  NoW| 
it  is  ahnost  as  difficult  to  find  one,  of  suitable  agetobcin- 
structed,  who  cannot  hold  a  conversation  by  that  medium  on 
all  the  common  topics  of  daily  intercourse* 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1817,  the  first  school  for  deaf 
mutes  on  this  continent  was  opened  at  Hartford,  with  seven 
pupils  and  two  instructors*  The  single  institution,  which  at 
that  time  was  struggling  into  a  doubtful  existence,  and  whose 
success  was  regarded  even  by  its  well-wishers  as  highly 
problematical,  now  finds  itself  surrounded  by  eleven  similar 
establishments;  most  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  and 
healthy  stato.  Incipient  measures  have  already  been  taken 
for  the  opening  of  two  other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  we  eonfidently  believe  that  the  means  of  a  common  edu« 
cation  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  afforded  to  every  one  of  this 
unfortunate  class  of  persons  in  our  widely  extended  country. 

While  we  rejoice  in  what  has  been  accomplished  in  their 
behalf^  and  in  prospect  of  what  will  soon  be  attempted,  we 
feel  conslarained  to  inquire  whether  the  Mends  of  deaf  mutes 
are  to  rest  satisfied  with  past  achievements  and  present  ex- 
pectations for  the  future.  Whether  all  has  been  done  for 
their  improvement  which  is  desirable.  Whether  a  higher 
standard  of  education  should  not  be  adopted,  and  a  more 
extended  and  thorough  course  of  intellectual  culture  should 
not  be  provided  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Our  present  design  is  to  show  that  more  may  be  and  ought 
to  be  done  for  their  mental  and  moral  training ;  that  they 
have  yet  higher  claims  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  Christian ;  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  more 
elevated  spheres  of  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  commencing  of  efforts  to  secure  these 
important  objects.  That  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of 
such  efforts  may  be  seen  more  clearly,  we  shall  exhibit  briefly 
the  character  of  the  existing  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  and  shall 
show  what  is  attempted  in  them,  and  what  is  actually  ac- 
oomplbhed  for  the  education  of  their  pupils. 

The  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States  hold  the  same  relative  position  as  the  better  class  of 
public  schools  in  our  cities.  Like  the  latter,  they  teach  be- 
ginners the  elements  of  language;  then  its  principles  and 
construction ;  afterwards  arithmetic,  geography  and  history* 
But  as  all  this  must  be  done  in  five  or  six  years,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  subjects  can  not  in  most 
instances  be  acquired.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over« 
come,  some  instructors  have  chosen  to  teach  fttcts  and  sci- 
ence at  the  expense  of  language ;  while  others  have  labored 
to  elucidate  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  rules  and 
idioms  of  language,  without  leaving  sufficient  time  for  the 
other  branches  of  a  common  school  education.  In  point  of 
foot,  our  pupils  go  from  our  institutions  with  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  the  ordinary  style  of  letters,  narratives  and 
conversation  more  or  less  correctly,  without  being  able  fully 
to  comprehend  the  import  of  elaborate  essays  on  elevated 
subjects.  They  understand  as  much  of  arithmetic  as  they 
will  have  occasion  to  use  in  their  respective  vocations,  and 
they  can  pass  a  fair  examination  in  geography  and  history. 
In  short,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  English 
education,  without  having  completed  the  superstrueture. 
This  account  of  the  matter  is  not,  however,  strictly  applica^ 
ble  to  alL  While  some  dull  or  inattentive  pupils  fiall  below 
the  ordinary  level  of  a  class,  a  few  gifted  minds  rise  consid- 
erably  above  it.  These  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to 
the  general  role.    But  notwithstanding  the  incompleteness 
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of  their  education,  a  majority  of  them  will  return  home  to 
friends  less  perfectly  educated  than  themselves ;  and  will  con- 
sequently be  thought  to  know  more  than  they  really  do. 
And  as  most  of  them  become  farmers  or  mechanics,  their 
education  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  persons  in  their 
stations  in  life. 

The  question  still  recurs,  whether  their  usefulness  and 
happiness  would  not  be  promoted  by  a  more  thorough  men- 
tal training,  and  by  a  more  extended  and  complete  course  of 
study.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  The  same  arguments  which  go  to  show  that  knowl- 
edge is  power ;  that  the  condition  of  a  people  is  improved  in 
proportion  as  the  masses  are  educated,  have  their  application 
with  equal  weight  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Indeed  those  who 
can  hear  and  speak  will  much  better  make  their  way  through 
life  without  education  than  the  former.  The  ability  which 
uneducated  persons  possess  of  obtaining  through  the  ear  in- 
formation communicated  orally,  and  of  imparting  to  others, 
their  own  ideas  through  speech,  affords  them  advantages 
which  nothing  but  education  can  supply  to  the  deaf  mute. 
And  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  knowl- 
edge will  be  his  position  and  influence  in  society. 

Were  we  to  admit,  as  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  do, 
that  those  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  engage  in  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits  spend  as  much  time  in  school  as  is 
consistent  with  the  necessary  preparation  for  business,  and 
are  as  well  educated  as  the  farmers  and  mechanics  with 
whom  they  will  associate  in  after  life ;  there  are  others  of 
them,  destined  by  providence  to  move  in  different  circles  and 
aspiring  to  more  elevated  positions  in  society,  to  whom  a 
more  liberal  education  should  be  given,  and  for  whom  better 
means  of  obtaining  such  an  education  should  be  provided. 
These  are  the  children  of  those  who  are  well  educated  or 
wealthy,  who  can  appreciate  the  advantages  of  learning  and 
are  disposed  to  keep  their  children  at  school  a  longer  time 
than  is  allotted  to  the  regular  classes  in  any  of  our  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  also  among  our  pu- 
pils young  men  of  superior  talents,  wishing  to  qualify  them- 
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selyes  for  teachers,  clerks  or  artists,  who  would  gladly  ^avail 
themselves  of  better  means  of  instruction  than  exist  at  pres- 
ent In  saying  this,  we  would  not  be  thought  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly either  of  the  existing  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  them.  We 
know  that  these  institutions  are  in  general  well  managed  and 
are  answering  the  important  ends  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. We  also  know  that  those  who  teach  in  them  are 
weU  qualified  by  their  talents,  education  and  skill  to  carry 
forward  their  pupils  to  any  desirable  extent  But  until 
classes  of  pupils  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  than  six  years 
under  instruction,  we  shall  not  expect  to  see  much  more  ac- 
complished than  is  at  present  It  is  true  that  the  time  for 
which  pupils  are  permitted  to  remain  in  these  institutions  is 
not  limited,  and  that  a  few  do  remain  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  best  armngement  is  made  for  the  improvement  of  such 
which  can  be  consistentiy  with  more  important  interests  and 
with  the  present  organization  of  the  schools.  But  it  can  not 
be  expected  that  the  whole  time  of  an  experienced  teacher 
should  be  devoted  to  three  or  four  pupils  of  this  description. 
Nor  can  they  be  expected  to  prosecute  their  studies,  even  un- 
der the  best  instructors,  with  the  zeal  and  success  they  would, 
if  they  were  more  favorably  situated.  They  will  of  necessiiy 
feel  that  they  are  staying  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  in- 
struction ; — ^that  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion are  adapted  to  a  different  class  of  pupils.  Having  but 
few  associates  of  their  own  standing,  there  will  be  littie  of 
that  generous  emulation  so  necessary  to  successful  study. 
Comparing  themselves  with  the  multitudes  below  them  in 
attainments,  with  some  of  whom  they  may  perhaps  be 
classed,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  proud  of  what 
they  know,  instead  of  being  ambitious  of  knowing  more. 
Their  position  would  be  very  much  like  that  of  a  young  man 
who  should  attempt  the  acquirement  of  a  college  education 
in  one  of  our  academies  or  high  schools.  His  teachers  might 
be  competent  to  aid  him,  and  he  might  spend  in  study  the 
usual  time  allotted  to  a  college  course.  But  it  would  be  littie 
short  of  a  miracle  if  the  result  equaled  his  expectations. 
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The  ciicamstanced  under  which  he  would  labor  to  acqaira 
knowledge  are  anfetvorable  to  success.  The  atmosphere 
with  which  he  would  be  surrounded  is  uncongenial  to  healthy 
action.  He  would  lack  the  stimulus  of  ardent  competitors^ 
of  college  honors  and  college  fame.  The  deaf  mute^  who 
attempts  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  any  of  our  institutions 
much  beyond  the  range  of  the  regular  classes,  will  meet  with 
similar  embarrassments.  What  he  needs  is  a  school  ex- 
pressly provided  for  him  and  for  others  in  his  circumstances, 
a  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

This  High  School  should  receive  only  those  who  had  com- 
pleted a  regukr  course  of  study  at  the  State  institutions, 
together  with  those  semi-mutes  who  had  in  other  ways  ac- 
quired an  equal  amount  of  knowledge.  It  should  aiford  all 
its  students  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  under  two  or 
more  of  the  ablest  professors  of  the  art  that  could  be  obtained. 
In  such  a  school,  suitably  endowed  and  judiciously  managed, 
we  might  expect  such  a  development  of  deaf-mute  intellect 
as  has  not  hitherto  been  witnessed  in  this  or  any  other  comip 
try.  We  might  expect  that  its  graduates  would  be  fitted  to 
partake  equally  with  us  of  the  enjoyment  derived  firom  read- 
ing and  Uterary  pursuits.  We  might  expect  to  see  them 
creditably  filling  stations  for  which  their  peculiar  privation 
has  been  thought  to  disqualify  them.  We  might  expect  to 
find  them  in  families  of  cultivated  minds  and  refined  tastes, 
the  chief  ornament  and  attraction  of  the  social  circle. 

It  is  not  our  design  at  the  present  time  to  give  the  details 
of  a  plan  for  the  proposed  high  school :  still  we  will  on  one 
or  two  points  be  a  little  more  particular.  One  of  the  most 
important  questions  to  be  settled  in  reference  to  such  an  in- 
stitution would  be  that  of  its  location.  This  should  be  in  a 
city  or  large  town,  easy  of  access,  where  there  is  no  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  ground  should  not  be  pre- 
occupied. Funds  should  first  be  raised,  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
suitable  site  and  buildings,  in  the  place  of  its  location  and  its 
vicinity.  Money  should  then  be  obtained  by  subscription 
firom  all  parts  of  the  country  enough  to  endow  two  professor- 
ships.    We  would  next  apply  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  States  for  an  appropriation  to  support  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  its  beneficiaries  (say  one  in  every  ten)  at  the  high 
school.  There  would  be,  in  addition  to  these,  a  considerable 
number  provided  for  by  their  friends  or  sustained  from  their 
own  resources  :— enough  in  all  to  occupy  the  time  of  at  least 
two  instructors  and  the  apartments  of  an  establishment  quite 
as  large  as  would  be  desirable.  In  connection  with  this 
institution  there  should  be  a  chapel  for  divine  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  and  the  religious  instruction  of  its  students  and  such 
other  deaf  mutes  as  might  reside  in  its  vicinity.  Here  lec- 
tures on  subjects  of  general  interest  might  be  given,  and  ex- 
periments to  illustrate  the  principles  of  science  might  be  per- 
formed in  the  winter  evenings,  which  should  be  free  and  open 
to  alL  It  would  thus  become  a  center  of  attraction  to  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb,  and  would  bring  around  it  a  circle 
of  sure  friends  upon  whose  assistance  and  patronage  it  might 
confidently  rely  in  any  future  emergency. 

Our  plan  may  seem  desirable  to  many  who  may  doubt 
whether  it  is  feasible.  They  could  wish  that  there  was  such 
an  institution  in  existence,  but  they  question  whether  it  can 
be  made  to  exist  They  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would 
be  useful,  but  they  fear  that  it  could  not  be  supported.  On 
this  point  we  have  no  apprehensions.  Let  it  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  deaf  mutes  would 
be  essentially  promoted  by  such  an  institution,  and  their 
friends  would  promptly  furnish  the  means  for  its  establish- 
ment Forty  years  ago  it  was 'doubted  whether  the  whole 
country  could  supply  deaf  and  dumb  children  enough  for  a 
single  school  or  frmds  for  its  support.  Now.  we  see  several  of 
the  States  doing  alone  what  it  was  then  thought  all  of  them 
together  could  not  do.  There  is  not  an  unsupplied  want  of 
the  human  race  that  will  not,  when  made  known,  be  met  by 
{he  offering  of  Christian  charity.  The  silent  eloquence  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asking  for  knowledge,  has  never  yet  been 
disregarded,  and  never  will  be  while  there  is  a  heart  of  phi- 
lanthropy to  feel,  or  a  hand  of  liberality  to  give. 

Another  objection  to  our  project  may  be  that  it  will  detract 
from  the  institutions  now  in  operation,  by  diminishing  the 
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number  of  their  pupils  and  by  lowering  them  relatively  in 
public  estimation.  In  reply  to  this  we  would  say  that  some 
of  these  institutions  are  already  too  large.  We  do  not  think 
it  desirable  either  on  the  score  of  health,  of  discipline  or  of  im- 
provement that  more  than  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils  should  be  congregated  in  one 
establishment.  This  number  of  children  would  fiilly  occupy 
the  time  of  those  who  usually  have  the  charge  of  them  as  a 
family,  and  would  require  a  board  of  instructors  sufficiently 
large  for  all  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and  consultation  and  for 
the  rapid  progress  in  learning  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 
Should  the  contemplated  high  school  be  established,  it  would 
indeed  take  precedence  among  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes ; 
but  it  would  not  on  that  account  lessen  their  usefulness  or 
importance.  The  existence  of  the  college  does  not  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  the  academy,  nor  that  of  the  latter  with  the 
common  school.  Each  is  honorable  and  useful  in  its  appro- 
priate sphere ;  and  one  is  as  important  an  auxiliary  in  the 
cause  of  education  as  another.  If  then  the  interests  of  this 
cause  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  demand  a  high  school,  let 
no  selfish  regard  for  his  own  institution  induce  any  one  to 
oppose  its  establishment. 

When  ought  this  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  ?  We  an- 
swer, immediately.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  such  an  institu- 
tion, its  establishment  should  not  be  delayed.  There  are  no 
more  serious  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  no  greater  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  no  more  labor  or  self-denial  required 
at  present  than  will  be  at  any  future  time.  Let  the  subject 
be  carefully  considered  by  this  convention.  Let  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  and  patrons  of  all  our  institutions  be 
directed  to  it.  Let  there  be  harmony  of  feeling  and  of  views 
respecting  it.  Let  there  be  unity  of  plan  and  of  effort  among 
the  friends  of  the  enterprise ;  and  success  is  certain. 

Who  will  undertake  this  enterprise  ?  This  is  a  difficult 
question  and  one  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer.  If 
the  educated  deaf  mutes  of  our  country  were  called  upon  to 
make  the  selection,  their  eyes  would  turn  to  him  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  in  a  peculiar  sense  as  their 
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fietther  and  the  founder  of  institutions  for  their  benefit  in  this 
country.  In  confirmation  of  their  choice  our  eyes  turn  inyol« 
untarily  to  the  chair  which  he  should  have  occupied  on  this 
occasion.  To  this  election  of  grateful  hearts  there  comes 
back  no  response.  Our  father,  our  teacher,  our  guide,  lies 
low  and  helpless  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  it  may  be  upon 
the  bed  of  death/  If  his  work  is  done,  it  has  been  well  done ; 
and  the  name  of  Glallaudet  will  stand  conspicuous  and  high 
upon  the  roll  of  fieuxie  among  the  names  of  those  who  have 
been  public  benefactors  and  Mends  of  suffering  humanity. 

A  discussion  ensued  after  the  reading  of  the  above  paper, 
in  which  Gren.  Wetmore,  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Gary,  Mr. 
Turner  and  others  participated. 

Gren.  Wetmore  was  satisfied  that  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Turner,  pointed  to  something 
useful  in  the  future.  The  advantage  of  papers  like  these  is 
that  discussion  may  follow,  and  that  we  may  pronounce  upon 
suggestions  contained  in  them.  The  speaker  rose  to  invite 
such  discussion ;  and  was  struck  very  forcibly  by  the  argu- 
ments presented.  He  had  often  regretted  that  pupils  should 
go  out  fit>m  our  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  before  their  education  is  thoroughly  completed. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  term  is  limited^  and  the  course 
of  study  cannot  exceed  seven  years.  In  this  short  period,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  pupil  should  attain  beyond  a 
moderate  point  in  his  acquirements. 

But  there  was  another  point,  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan  of  a  High  School  There  can  be  no  improvements 
in  science  if  we  stop  short  on  the  appearance  of  an  obstacle. 
We  must  surmount  obstacles  and  overcome  difficulties  if  we 
desire  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  It  had  struck  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  select- 
ing a  central  position  for  the  proposed  establishment  This 
difficulty  might  prove  insurmountable,  but  still  the  effort 
might  be  made.     He  called  upon  gentiemen  present  for  their 

*  Mr.  Oallaudet  died  on  the  10th  of  September ;  jntt  two  weeks  ftom  the 
day  this  article  was  read  before  the  eonventioii.    - 
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views  on  the  matter,  because  the  cause  should  be  entered 
into  with  heart  and  hand. 

Dr.  Pbbt  deemed  the  subject  under  discussion  one  of  great 
importance ;  but  did  not  feel  qualified,  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, to  present  a  coherent  argument  either  for  or  against 
such  an  establishment.  He  had  long  felt  the  importance  of 
carrying  forward  our  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to 
a  point  far  beyond  that  which  is  now  attained ;  in  the  New 
York  Institution  he  knew  it  was  very  desirable.  But  there 
are  very  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Great  energy,  and  * 
it  may  be  added,  great  industry  and  perseverance  are  required 
to  accomplish  this  object  One  great  difficulty  will  occur, 
almost  to  a  certainty — ^parents  tffill  withdraw  their  children. 

The  speaker  regretted  to  say  that  there  was  a  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  who  have  a  right  to  control 
the  labor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  set  a  greater  value  on 
the  products  of  their  hands  than  on  the  acquisitions  of  their 
minds.  When  the  pupil  is  able  to  write  home  a  letter,  in 
many  instances,  superior  to  those  he  receives  firom  his  Mends, 
the  letter  is  perused  by  his  family,  and  circulated  through  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  child  is  at  once  regarded  as  well- 
educated.  He  must  then  be  taken  firom  the  Institution,  and 
return  home.  This  is  a  difficulty  under  which  the  New 
York  Institution,  and,  so  fieur  as  is  known,  other  Institutions, 
South  and  North,  are  laboring,  and  the  speaker  knew  no 
means  of  overcoming  it. 

Some  of  the  pupils  remain  in  our  Institutions  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  but  they  are  not  generally  of  the  class 
who  would  be  selected  as  the  inmates  of  a  High  SchooL 
Some  of  them  are  deficient  in  intellect;  others  are  orphans, 
and,  others  again,  are  desirous  to  accept  any  position  of 
profit  in  the  world  by  which  they  can  realize  a  livelihood. 

Dr.  Peet  was  not  ftdly  prepared  to  say  whether  the  pro- 
posed establishment  would  be  sustained  by  those  who  had 
undergone  an  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  Provision, 
however,  might  be  made  in  our  existing  Institutions  to  carry 
forward  a  class  of  this  nature.  The  speaker  had  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  a  class  fcNrmed  upon  this  plan,  which 
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was  supported  by  n^ieans  of  a  legacy  from  a  genHeman  lately 
deceased  in  Paris.  After  the  pupils  have  gone  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the  Institution  at  Paris,  they 
are  formed  into  a  class  to  be  instructed  for  a  period  of  three 
years  longer.  Dr.  Peet  here  explained  the  mode  of  operation ; 
remarking  that,  although  their  attainments  were  not  uniformy 
the  course  of  study  was  so  arranged,  that  no  particular  branch 
was  pissed  over  by  the  same  pupil  more  than  once.  He 
also  adverted  to  the  College  at  Rugby,  in  England,  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  not  regarded 
with  much  favor  by  the  teachers  of  the  English  Institutions. 
In  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  after  they 
leave  our  Institutions,  the  speaker  believed  they  should  be 
regarded  with  continual  interest;  and  in  this  feeling  he  was 
doubtless  joined  by  many  persons  in  this  and  other  countries. 

In  Paris,  Institutions  have  been  established  to  aid  the 
adult  deaf  and  dumb.  In  London,  where  there  are  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  deaf  mutes,  the  question  what 
shall' be  done  with  them,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
benevolent  persons.  There,  the  children  enter  the  Institu- 
tions earlier,  and  finish  their  education  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  go  out  and  be  apprenticed  to  trades.  Many  of  them  are 
admitted  as  pupils  at  the  age  of  seven,  eight  and  nine ;  while 
in  most  of  the  schools  twelve  would  be  considered  the  maxi* 
mum.  The  subject  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other  means  than 
special  legislation.  What  progress  can  a  deaf  mute  of  the 
age  of  eight  be  expected  to  make  in  mastering  the  difficulties 
of  language  ?  A  great  part  of  what  he  may  be  able  to  leam 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen,  will  very  probably  be 
forgotten. 

It  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  great  importance  with 
the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  hold  of  this  matter,  where  to 
place  these  pupils ;  and  the  subject  is  at  present  under  advise- 
ment by  a  committee. 

Dr.  Peet  considered  that  another  difficrdty  in  the  way  of 
the  proposed  estaUishment  in  this  country,  would  grow  out 
of  the  location.  On  this  point  there  doubtless  will  be,  aa 
there  has  been  on  other  questions  of  a  like  nature,  a  differ- 
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enoe  of  opinion.  Local  feeling  might  be  aroused^  and  con- 
flicting claims,  founded  on  superior  numbers  or  supposed 
advantages,  might  be  urged.  The  speaker,  from  his  experi- 
ence in  his  own  State,  had  become  cautious  of  exciting  any 
local  feeling.  He  had  a  very  great  desire  to  see  the  scientific 
and  litemry  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  is.  He  had  recommended  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Institution  with  which  he  was  connected,  a 
plan  of  this  character.  He  considered  such  a  course  far  bet- 
ter than  any  provision  for  the  admission  of  children  at  too 
young  an  age.  Our  Institutions  ought  to  be  Institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  he  desired  that 
provision  might  be  made  in  connection  with  our  present  In- 
stitutions,  by  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute  could  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extent.  If  this  could  not  be  done  in  our 
existing  Institutions,  he  held  that  the  subject  should  then  be 
fully  entertained  of  establishing  a  High  School,  or  an  Acade- 
my, or  whatever  we  may  please  to  call  it,  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  shall  need  some  method  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Fine  Arts,  in  Science,  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  Civil  Engineering,  etc.,  etc.,  for  all  which  they  are  folly 
competent. 

Wt.  Weld  remarked  that  in  theory  this  was  a  very  inter- 
esting proposition ;  one  that  commends  itself  to  the  benevo- 
lent dispositions  of  us  all.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  and  objections  in  the  way  were  very  numerous. 
We  have  already  made  many  appeals  to  the  generosity  of 
the  community,  and  have  been  led  to  depend  upon  the  kind 
and  benevolent  feeling  of  a  Christian  public  to  sustain  our 
Institutions.  By  this  project,  we  should  be  obliged  io  go 
back  and  renew  our  appeals;  not  without  danger,  as  he 
feared,  of  reaction  on  the  public  mind,  and  consequent  injury 
to  our  present  institutions ;  for  it  seemed  that  the  great  ob* 
ject,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  would  become  inmates  of 
such'  an  Institution,  would  not  be  otherwise  attained.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  mainly  from  the 
classes  of  society  which  look  to  the  public  for  aid  in  the  ed» 
ucation  of  their  children ;  the  number  firom  the  families  of 
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the  wealthy  is  comparatively  small  Their  friends  are  gen* 
erally  satisfied  with  a  five  or  six  years'  com«e  of  instmction, 
and,  in  the  American  Asylum,  children  are  frequently  taken 
away  before  this  short  course  is  completed.  Mr.  Weld  ad- 
verted to  the  Rugby  school,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Peet,  and  re- 
marked upon  its  ill  success  as  a  colkgiate  institution,  appre- 
hending that  the  case  would  be  the  same  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Cart  thought  the  idea  was  capable  of  being  realized. 
There  were  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  it  was  trae,  but  tiiey 
were  not  insurmountable;  and  he  trusted  that  the  project 
would  be  deemed  worthy  some  practical  attempt  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Institution  be  planned  with  reference  to  its 
national  character.  We  have  a  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  supported  by  the  Gk>vemment  Why  may  we  not 
apply  to  the  National  Liegislature  for  aid  to  establish  an  In- 
stitution where  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  may 
receive  a  higher  education  ?  He  believed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber might  be  selected  to  make  the  Institution  of  sufficient 
size. 

Gen.  Wetmorb  said  he  had  a  proposition  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  subject  In  his  own  opinions,  he  had  been  led  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken.  Although 
the  project  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  difficulty, 
it  cannot  be  pronounced  unfeasible.  He  desired  to  lay  on 
the  table  for  subsequent  consideration  the  following  resolu- 
tion, viz : 

Resolvedj  That  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  submitted  in  the  paper 
read  by  Professor  Turner,  be  refeired  to  a  Select  Conmiittee, 
with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  Convention,  on  the 
points  of  expediency  and  feasibility,  and  if  the  report  be 
affirmative,  with  such  practical  suggestions  for  carrying  the 
same  into  effect  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Dr.  Peet  observed  that,  in  stating  the  difficulties  which 
had  appea^d  to  his  own  mind,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  un- 
derstood as  taking  an  antagonistic  position  in  the  matter. 
He  had  merely  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  obstacles 
whiAh  w^mld  really  exist 
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The  dubject  was  then,  by  unanimous  consent,  deferred  till 
the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
reported  the  following  list  of  Delegates,  viz  : — 

¥rom  the.  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hart- 
ford. Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  President  of  the  Asylum ; 
Hon.  Thomas  Day,  James  Ward  and  James  B.  Hosmer, 
Esq'rs,  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Asylum ;  Hon.  S.  Terry  and 
A.  M.  Collins,  Esq.,  Directors;  Lewis  Weld,  Principal; 
Laurent  Clerc,  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Samuel  Porter,  Collins 
Stone,  J.  A.  Ayres,  Rev.  H.  B.  Camp,  O.  D.  Cooke,  J.  L. 
Wlieeler,  Rev.  A.  C.  Baldwin. 

From  the  New  York  Institution,  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Institution ;  P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell,  of  the  Board  of  Directors; 
Professors  D.  E.  Bartlett,  O.  W.  Morris,  J.  Van  Nostrand,. 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  L  L.  Peet,  Edward  Peet,  Dudley  Peet, 
P.  A.  Spofford  and  6.  C.  W.  Gramage. 

Prom  the  Ohio  Institution,  Rev.  J.  A.  Cary,  Principal  of 
the  Institution. 

Professor  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Comstock,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Lee  Comstock, 
of  New  York ;  Rev.  N.  P.  Bailey,  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  as  an  Honorary  Delegate  from  that  Institution  to 
the  Convention,  but  was  not  present. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  took  a  recess  until  half  past 
two  o'clock,  P.  M. 


^ — ■~ii~fc'"fc~>r"><'n~WM'^jT'M"»  1  f~>~i.r~L  "LT-w  . 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Cottventioff  was  called  to  ofder  by  the  Pite&ident. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Tuitfreit's  paper  was 

testun'cd. 
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Judge  Campbell  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  proper  age 
of  pupils.  He  thought  the  term  of  instruction  was  not  suffi- 
ciently long  in  our  Institutions.  As  we  grow  more  wealthy 
and  the  country  extends,  a  change  must  occur,  and  the  term 
will  undoubtedly  be  lengthened.  The  public  mind  is  pre- 
paring for  such  an  extension.  The  change  which  has  ahready 
taken  place  in  the  community  in  relation  to  matters  of  this 
character,  is  a  forerunner  of  what  is  to  come.  The  efforts 
which  were  made  thirty  years  ago,  bear  no  comparison  to 
what  we  do  now.  Our  requests  for  aid  at  the  present  day 
are  not  only  answered,  but  they  are  answered  promptly  and 
kindly.  The  appeal  which  the  deaf  mute  makes  has  never 
been  made  in  vain.  The  question,  then,  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  was,  whether  the  work  should  be  done  by  our  exist- 
ing Institutions  or  in  another  Institution  ?  He  believed  it 
was  agreed  that  some  improvement  on  our  present  method 
is  wanted. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  thought  we  were  begging  one  question. 
Why  may  we  not  have  a  higher  standard  of  education  in  our 
Institutions  as  they  ah-eady  exist  ?  We  have  now  learned 
the  idea ;  suppose  we  tary  the  experiment  in  our  own  Institu- 
tions? He  considered  that  two  establishments  need  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  had  listened  with  considerable  interest 
to  the  debate  as  it  had  progressed.  He  thought  the  great 
object  for  deaf  mutes  was  to  elevate  their  ideas.  It  was 
not  probable,  however,  that  any  thiiig  would  be  accom- 
plished by  individual  Institutions  during  the  approaching 
year.  He  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  rest 
the  matter,  and  await  the  'report  of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Cary  remarked  that  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion in  this  country  is  progressive.  New  Institutions  are 
springing  into  existence  as  the  popular  outgrowth  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  The  spread  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  may  be  likened  to  the  growth  of  a  plant  The  stalk 
springs  from  the  earth,  and  puts  forth  leaf  after  leaf,  and 
branch  following  branch,  until  the  flower  appears.  So  is  it 
with  these  Institutions;  and  he  trusted  that  the  National 
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Institution  might  be  as  it  were  a  flowering  of  the  plant 
which  has  had  so  vigorous  a  growth. 

Mr.  Morris  expressed  his  feelings  of  high  gratification  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  a  High  School  had  been 
treated.  Reasoning  from  the  facts  presented,  the  analogy 
would  be,  that  such  an  Institution  would  certainly  benefit 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  others.  He  hoped  it  would 
not  be  confined  to  any  class  or  society,  and  believed  that 
enough  would  be  found  in  the  United  States  to  sustain  it. 
He  hoped  the  resolution  would  pass,  and  be  acted  upon  at 
once. 

Mr.  Ayres  observed  that  the  want  of  a  High  School  was 
felt  among  parents  and  by  the  deaf  mutes  themselves.  He 
believed  that  public  opinion  was  ready  to  sustain  such  an 
Institution. 

Mr.  Turner  added  that  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  the 
plan  except  on  general  grounds.  It  had  been  stated  that 
parents  were  unwilling  to  keep  their  children  at  school  for  so 
long  a  time.  True :  this  evil  has  been  felt  by  all  our  Insti- 
tutions, more  or  less.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  very 
way  to  counteract  the  evil  was  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  K  the  scholar  is  to  become 
more  accomplished,  the  parents  will  more  highly  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  education.  The  pupils  may  then  be  pre- 
pared to  fill  stations  in  society  which  they  have  not  occupied 
heretofore.  Already  we  have  examples  of  the  capacity  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  liberal  professions.  Some  of  those 
who  have  gone  from  among  us  have  become  teachers,  mer- 
chants and  distinguished  artists.  One  is  now  employed  as 
copying  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington- 
Two  others  are  employed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Regis- 
ter's office  in  Boston.  Avenues  of  usefulness,  influence  and 
^wealth  might  thus  be  opened  to  all ;  and  the  consideration  of 
qualifications  which  will  command  larger  salaries  might  in- 
drice  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school,  who  would 
otherwise  take  them  away. 

As  to  the  education  of  a  higher  class  in  our  present  Insti- 
tutions, Mr.  Turner  desired  to  say  a  word.     That  it  can  be 


done,  he  had  no  doubt  There  are  gentlemen  connected 
with  these  Institations  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  the 
work,  were  time  allowed  them.  Still,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  necessary  advantages  can  be  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty, any  more  than  a  pupil  can  be  fitted  for  college  in  a 
common  school.  The  school  at  Rugby,  to  which  reference 
had  been  made,  was  constructed  on  a  plan  entirely  different 
from  that  which  the  speaker  proposed.  It  was  a  private 
school,  established  on  private  responsibility ;  snd  the  pupils 
were  received  at  the  beginning  without  previous  preparation. 

It  had  been  said  of  pupils  abroad,  that  their  education  was 
commenced  and  finished  earlier  than  here.  The  same  ten- 
dency is  prevailing  here.  Parents  are  anxious  to  press  their 
children  into  our  Institutions  much  earlier  than  they  should 
be  received.  There  will  be  an  increase  of  this  tendency. 
To  meet  the  difficulty,  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  Pri- 
mary Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
United  States.     On  this  point,  the  speaker  would  not  dwefl. 

Returning  to  the  proposed  plan  for  a  High  School,  Mr. 
Turner  observed  that  there  wordd  of  course  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  Institution.  No  good  enterprise  was 
ever  commenced  and  pursued  to  success  without  encounter- 
ing opposition.  The  numbers  would  at  first  be  small;  but 
we  know  that  when  our  classes  graduate  and  their  term  of 
study  expires,  there  are  two  or  three,  more  or  less,  in  each 
Institution,  who  wish  to  remain  longer,  and  the  Institution 
proposed  would  exactly  meet  their  case.  The  plan  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  the  establishment  should 
be  a  National  Institution,  is  a  happy  thought  The  speaker 
confessed  he  had  not  ventured  to  aspire  so  high. 

After  some  further  remarks. 

The  resolution  of  Gen.  Wetmorb  was  put  to  vote,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  a  S^>ecial' 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subjects  com- 
prised in  the  resolution,  viz :  W.  W.  Turner,  J.  A.  Cary  and 
Jacob  Van  Nostrand. 

Hon.  Seth  Terry,  from  tiie  Committee  on  InvitationB, 
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reported  that  Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  who  was  present,  had 
been  invited  to  sit  with  the  Convention ;  as  also  the  following 
gentlemen :  Hon.  Andrew  T.  Judson,  District  Judge ;  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  2d,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools; 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Indiana;  John  Hooker,  Esq.,  of 
Springfield ;  John  M.  Atwood,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia ;  Fred- 
erick S.  Giddings,  Esq.,  of  Illinois. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Wbtmore,  the  following  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  and 
hereby  tendered  to  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
prompt  and  cordial  assent  to  the  request  made  to  him  under 
the  authority  of  the  last  Convention,  through  its  President, 
for  a  convenient  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  census 
details  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country ;  and 
that  the  officers  of  this  body  communicate  to  Mr.  Kennedy  a 
copy  of  this  resolution,  with  the  assurance  that  the  friendly 
interest  evinced  by  him  is  appreciated  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  Mends  of  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  the  Convention 
has  been  assembled 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallaudet, 

Resolved,  That  the  question  be  taken,  in  all  questions,  by 
raising  the  right  hand,  in  order  that  the  deaf-mute  members 
of  the  Convention  may  participate. 

Dr.  Peet  read  a  paper  on  the  <<  Course  of  Instruction  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 


COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BY   HARVKY   P.    PS£T,   LL.  D. 


The  inquiry,  what  is  the  best  plan  for  a  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion, adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  class  of  deaf  mutes, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics  that  can  come  up  for  discussion  at  a  meeting 
like  the  present,  and  my  position  in  reference  to  that  subject 
seems  to  make  it  proper,  (as  probably  it  is  expected,)  that  I 
should  give  a  somewhat  more  extended  exposition  of  my 
views  than  has  yet  appeared. 

It  is  but  half  a  dozen  years  since  all  of  our  teachers  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity,  either  to  select  from  among  books 
designed  for  children  who  hear,  and  hence,  prepared  without 
the  slightest  reference  or  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  or  else  to  accomplish,  each  for 
himself,  as  best  he  might,  the  difficult  and  perplexing  task  of 
preparing,  day  by  day,  his  own  lessons, — ^which  were  then  to 
be  inaccurately  and  half  legibly  copied  by  the  pupils.  His 
difficulties  were  thus  at  least  as  much  increased  as  would  be 
those  of  a  teacher  of  French  or  German,  who  should  be 
obliged  to  prepare  his  own  grammars,  and  compile  his  own 
dictionaries,  while  actually  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  a 
numerous  class.  That  this  additional  labor  was  in  all  cases 
seriously  felt,  and  that  in  most  cases,  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  was  retarded,  both  by  the  necessary  deficiency  of  order 
and  connection  in  the  lessons  themselves,  when  prepared  un- 
der such  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  by  the  moral  impos- 
sibility of  accomplishing  two  labors  at  once  as  well  as  if  the 
teacher  were  at  liberty  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  one,  is 
evident  a  priori;  and  many  of  us  can  testify  that  it  was  so. 
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from  experience.  Moreover,  as,  in  many  casea  at  leasty  the 
teachers  of  the  same  school  had  each  his  own  course  of  man- 
uscript lessons,  and  thus  each  class  pursued  a  different  route, 
whenever  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  one  pupil  from  one 
class  to  another,  or  a  class  from  one  teacher  to  another,  much 
time  was  inevitably  lost  before  the  new  pupil  or  new  teacher 
could  become  au  fait  in  the  actual  standing  of  the  class. 

After  suffering  from  these  and  other  perplexities  for  twenty 
years,  hoping  in  vain  that  some  abler  hand  would  undertake 
a  task  which  all  engaged  in  our  profession,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  admitted  to  be  of  the  highest  importance ; — I  felt 
myself  constrained,  by  the  pressing  wants  of  my  own  school, 
to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  most  obvious  and  press* 
ing  necessity— a  volume  of  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  use 
of  a  class  during  their  first  year.  The  plan  of  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  long  experience,  anxious  meditation  and  careful 
comparison  of  different  methods.  I  needed  not  the  opinion 
of  any  one  to  assure  me  that  the  book  could  not  be  "  perfect 
either  in  plan  or  execution."  But  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
found  to  supply  a  very  serious  and  generally  felt  want  Its 
appearance  was  welcomed  with  general  satisfaction,  even 
from  some  quarters  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  edition  was 
exhausted  much  sooner  than  I  had  anticipated.  A  second 
edition,  revised  with  great  care,  has  also  been  exhausted,  and 
a  third  has  appeared.  I  am  far  from  attributing  to  the  merits 
of  the  work  itoelf  all  this  success.  I  cite  it  as  showing  the 
general  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  work,  observing 
that  so  far  as  I  know,  the  contrary  opinion  has  only  been  ex- 
pressed since  the  work  has  appeared. 

The  success  of  the  First  Part,  joined  to  my  own  conviction 
of  the  utility  of  having  an  extended  Course  of  Instruction, 
encouraged  me  to  proceed  with  the  task^  till  four  volumes 
have  now  appeared,  including  the  little  one  of  Scripture  Les* 
sons ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe,  that  each  of  these 
has  been  practically  found  of  more  or  less  usefulness  in 
making  more  easy  the  difficult  task  of  the  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

But  though  the  favor,  with  which  the  works  in  question 
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have  been  received  has  been  even  beyond  my  hopes,  objec- 
tions and  criticisms  have  now  and  then  been  advanced,  some 
of  which  have  furnished  valuable  suggestions  in  aid  of  my 
labors,  while  others  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  founded  on 
rpisapprehension  of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  course. 

A  full  development  of  the  plan  of  the  course  cannot  now 
be  given.  All  that  is  now  aimed  at,  is  to  give  such  general 
views  and  explj^nations,  as  by  showing  in  what  spirit  the 
pourse  is  conceived,  and  how  it  is,  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, practically  carried  out,  may,  on  one  hand,  afford  v^dua- 
ble  hints  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  who  may 
desire  to  know  what  is  here  regarded  as  the  best  mode  of 
beginning  the  education  of  a  deaf  mute,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  serve  to  correct  misapprehensions  and  obviate  the 
objections  of  those  who  have  started  difficulties  that  exist, 
not  in  the  course  itself  but  in  their  mode  of  viewing  it. 

It  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  expected  that  any  plan  that  can 
be  devised  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  teachers. 
While  all  of  us  agree  that  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  teach- 
ing written  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  in  many  cases, 
less  than  we  could  wish,  the  causes  of  this  want  of  full  suc- 
cess strike  different  minds  in  different  aspects,  and  hence, 
each  has  his  own  theories,  his  own  plans  for  a  course  of  in- 
struction, designed  to  lessen  the  difficulties  which,  in  his  own 
practice,  have  seemed  to  him  the  most  embarrassing. 

As  the  great  majority  of  American  teachers  make  use  of 
the  Course  of  Instruction  issued  from  the  Institution  at 
New  York,  I  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  think  it  nec- 
essary to  have  elementary  books  prepared  expressly  with 
regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
We  have  then,  only  to  consider,  at  present,  what  is  the  best 
order  of  lessons. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  plans  for  a 
course  of  instruction,  practiced  or  proposed,  qither  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  so  far  as  a  somewhat  extensive  research 
h^s  brought  them  iq  my  knowledge,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  find,  that  the  plan,  on  which  my  own  course  is  founded* 
occupies  nearly  a  middle  ground  between  the  extreme  of 
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other  methods,  and  hence,  according  to  the  old  maxim  that 
the  middle  way  is  the  safest,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  right,  as 
well  as  the  most  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
teachers. 

For  example,  some  teachers  confine  the  pupils,  for  many 
months,  to  the  dry  study  of  a  vocabulary  of  names.  This,  I 
need  not  remind  you,  was  the  plan  of  Sicard,  in  his  celebrated 
Course  of  Instruction,  and  is  practiced  also  in  many  German 
Schools.*  Others  again  would  exclude  vocabularies  of 
words  entirely,  and  introduce  all  words  in  complete  and  cor- 
rect sentences.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the  Abb^  Chazottes  of 
Toulouse,  as  detailed  in  the  Fourth  Paris  Circular.f  There 
is  a  third  class  of  teachers  who  begin  by  teaching  the  pupil  a 
kind  of  jargon:^  manufactured  expressly  for  the  occasion,  in 
which  the  proper  order  and  inflections  of  words  are  totally 
disregarded.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no  American 
teacher  who  is  inclined  to  either  of  those  extremes,  or  who 
will  not  agree  that  the  first  few  lessons  should  consist  in 
learning  to  repeat,  by  writing,  or  by  the  manual  alphabet,  or 
both,  the  names  of  familiar  objects;  that  simple  sentences 
should  be  introduced  within  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  and 
that,  whenever  phrases  or  sentences  of  two  or  more  words 
are  taught,  the  correct  order  of  familiar  English  should  be 
carefolly  observed. 

Here  then  is  a  common  starting  point  on  which,  and  on 
the  first  few  steps  of  our  progress,  I  think  we  shall  all  agree. 
And  if  we  can  settle  the  principles  which  should  guide  our 
course,  we  may  find  less  divergence  in  our  respective  views 
than  we  had  at  first  supposed. 

The  object  of  the  first  lessons  is  two  fold :  To  give  the 
pupil  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  office  of  words  in  represent- 
ing ideas,  i.  e.  in  recalling  to  another  nund  the  same  idea 
that  occupies  our  own:  and;  To  give  some  mechanical 
readiness  in  repeating  words.     This  readiness  is  necessary  to 


•  D»y*»  lUpon,  p.  125. 

t  Day's  Report,  p.  149,  et  nq. 
X  Day's  Report,  pp.  146 — 8. 
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enable  him  to  grasp  words  mentally,  and  to  recognize  them 
as  distinct  entities. 

To  explain  to  our  pupil  that  by  universal  agreement,  a  cer- 
tain collection  of  letters  stands  for  a  certain  familiar  object, 
it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  employ  the  circuitous  process  of 
Sicard ;  yet  something  more  is  advisable  than  the  mechanical 
and  lifeless  routine  of  making  a  certain  sign  at  the  sight  of  a 
particular  word,  or  even  merely  pointing  to  the  object  whose 
name  is  shown.  The  mode  which  we  should  recommend 
is, — ^having  directed  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  written 
word,  which  should  at  first  be  the  name  of  some  object  that 
can  be  shown  to  the  class,  some  person  able  to  read  is  ap- 
pealed to,  who,  at  the  sight  of  the  word,  immediately  pro- 
duces or  points  to  the  object,  and  vice  versajthe  object  being 
shown,  points  to  its  proper  name  among  several  written  on 
the  slate,  or  displayed  in  a  book.  A  second,  if  you  please  a 
third,  person  may  be  called  in,  to  repeat  the  same  process,  and 
your  new  pupils  will,  upon  this  repeated  evidence,  rest  fully 
satisfied  that  the  words  shown  to  them  really  have  some 
connection  with  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied.  You 
may  also,  as  soon  as  opportunities  present,  show  them  by 
actual  experiment,  that  these  new  signs  for  objects  which 
every  body  understands,  may  be  useful  in  making  known 
their  wants  to  persons  who  cannot  understand  their  own 
signs. 

Of  course  the  time  spent,  in  learning  to  repeat  the  names 
of  familiar  objects,  should  be  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  dear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  words,  and  ability  to 
write  them  legibly.  The  names  selected  should  be  short; 
they  should  represent  objects  familiar,  and  not  uninteresting 
to  the  pupil,  and  they  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  af- 
ford practice  in  writing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

But  even  this  mere  repetition  of  names  need  not,  and 
should  not  be  a  dull  and  mechanical  routine.  The  factdties 
of  the  pupa  are,  in  most  cases,  just  awaking  from  a  torpor  of 
years ;  he  is  beginning  to  realize  the  power  of  communicating 
with  other  minds ;  his  mental  horizon  is  extending  rapidly 
on  all  sides.     The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  acquire 
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the  confidence  of  his  pupil,  to  stady  the  bent  and  capacity  of 
his  mind,  and  the  actual  range  of  his  ideas ; — ^for  that  is  the 
foundation  on  which  he  is  to  build.  He  should  seek  to  give 
to  all  the  class,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same  mental  devel- 
opment, that  all  may  advance  together.  He  should  also  en- 
deavor to  influence  the  formation  of  the  pupil's  dialect  of 
gestures,  and  to  lead  him  to  adopt  a  style  at  once  graceful, 
clear  and  precise ;  for  without  clearness  in  the  pupil's  collo- 
quial dialect,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  clearness  in  his  ideas 
which  is  essential  to  any  tolerable  progress  in  language. 

The  exercises  under  these  first  lessons  of  names  should  not, 
therefore,  consist  merely  in  pointing  to  the  object,  or  to  its 
•picture,  when  the  name  is  shown,  or  vice  versa^  writing  or 
spelling  the  name  when  the  object  is  shown,  or  its  sign  made. 
The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  in  signs  what  he 
knows  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  each  object ;  each  of  the 
class,  in  turn,  may  contribute  his  own  anecdote  or  piece  of 
knowledge,  and  the  teacher  will  bring  from  his  own  larger 
stores  to  the  common  stock.  In  this  way  a  powerful  aidvan- 
tage  will  be  gained :  by  exciting  the  pupil's  interest  in  the 
lessons,  the  names  will  be  more  firmly  impressed  in  the 
memory ;  the  teacher  will  be  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  absent  object,  represented  in  a  cut  or  described  by  signs, 
is  not  mistaken ;  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
pupil  a  taste  for  a  correct  style  of  gesticulation,  while  at  the 
same  time  teacher  and  pupil  mutually  acquire  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  understand  each  other ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
pupil's  memory  will  be  awakened,  his  discrimination  sharp- 
ened, and  all  his  mental  powers  called  into  prompt  and  de- 
lighted action. 

Some  may  ask,  if  we  encourage  the  pupil  to  express  by 
signs  so  many  things  respecting  the  objects  named  in  the 
lesson,  why  not  give  him  the  written  phrases  to  express 
them  ?  But  if  we  did,  it  would  be  at  this  stage  of  the  course, 
both  difficult  and  unprofitable  for  the  pupil  to  commit  such 
phrases  to  memory.  Words  are  as  yet,  strange,  odd  and 
cumbrous  things  to  him.  He  remembers  them  as  yet  with 
difficulty,  repeats  them  slowly,  and  needs  to  attach  them  to 
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something  simple  and  tangible.  Since  it  is  as  much  as  he 
can  do  to  learn  thoroughly  five  or  six  words  daily,  by  mak- 
ing these  five  or  six  words  represent  as  many  familiar  objects 
whose  names  it  is  important  for  him  to  know,  we  gain  for 
him  the  greatest  real  progress.  The  pupil  will  thus,  at  the 
end  of  a  given  time,  have  acquired  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  words ;  and  to  all  of  these  words  he  will  have 
attached  clear  and  correct  ideas :  while  if  we  had  set  him  at 
the  start  to  commit  to  memory  whole  sentenoes,  however 
short  and  simple,— from  the  difference  between  his  modes  of 
thought  and  our  own,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  could,  so 
early,  make  him  comprehend  the  precise  ideas  expressed  in 
such  sentences,  or  view  the  propositions  they  present,  in  the 
same  light  in  which  they  appear  to  us. 

While  upon  the  first  lessons,  a  question  of  some  interest 
comes  up  for  consideration.     To  us  words  are  saundsy  and  all 
modes  of  depicting  words  to  the  eye  are  only  sigTis  of  words 
understood  and  remembered  only  by  recalling  the  spoken 
word.     Hence  it  is  evident  that  words  can  never  be  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  what  they  are  to  us ;  and  that  they  must  con- 
ceive words  primarily  under  some  visible  or  tangible  form 
which  to  us  can  merely  furnish  representations  of  words. 
Hence  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  best  for  the  ease  and 
simplicity  of  their  conceptions  of  words,  that  they  should  be- 
come familiar  with  words  first  under  the  form  of  writing,  or 
c^  the  manual  alphabet     In  other  words,  whether  we  should 
lead  them  when  they  think  of  words  to  retrace  in  the  mind 
the  written  characters,  or  the  positions  of  the  fingers.    Some 
very  eminent  teachers  have  held  that  the  written  form  posses- 
sed many  advantages  over  the  forms  of  the  manual  alphabet  i* 
far  instance,  in  that  all  the  parts  of  a  word  being  present  to 
the  eye  at  onoe,  the  word  might  thus  be  recognized  as  a  single 
character ;  as  possessing,  in  short,  a  kind  of  unity  which 
would  materially  aid  in  ease  ajod  rapidity  of  thought,  suppos- 
mg  the  pupil  to  attain^  as  we  desire  be  should  attain,  the  ability 

^gM  ProC  Bamafd'f  artiote  in  Fourth  Paris  Circvlar,  page  30,  etc. 
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of  thinking  as  we  do  in  words.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
argaed*  that  written  words  do  not  possess  any  snch  charaefer 
of  unity,  since  there  is  no  necessary  connection,  adaptation  or 
symmetry  of  their  parts ;  that  they  can  be  recognized  by  the 
deaf  mute  only  as  a  succession  of  letters,  unless,  which  is 
still  worse,  he  retraces  them  in  his  mind  by  fdlowing  the  suc- 
cessive strokes  of  the  pen ;  and  that  as  oar  pupils  spell  words 
on  their  fingers  much  faster  than  they  can  write  them,  the 
probability  is  that  they  can  think  words  fieister  also  under  the 
manual  form.  That  it  is  possible  to  think  in  words  conceived 
as  spelled  on  the  fingers^  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgeman 
abundantly  proves,  and  I  confess  the  Eght  furnished  by  this 
remarkable  case  has  led  me  to  modify  the  views  I  have  for* 
merly  held.f  If  the  pupils,  as  is  usually  the  case,  are  eaiiy 
habituated  to  commit  words  to  memory  by  spelling  them 
over  on  their  fingers,  they  will  necessarily  contract  the  habit 
of  regarding  the  forms  of  the  manual  alphabet  as  the  material 
of  words,  and  written  or  printed  ciiaracters  as  merely  repre- 
sentatives of  words.  If  on  the  other  hand,  care  and  pains  are 
taken  at  the  beginning  to  lead  them  to  remember  words  by 
their  written  outline,  they  will  regard  that  form  as  the  elemen- 
tary wordy  of  which  other  modes  of  exhibiting  words  are  rep- 
resentatives. Which  is  the  most  advisable  course  can  per- 
haps only  be  satisfactorily  decided  by  actual  experiment,  in 
not  one  or  two,  but  several  cases.  Judging  firom  the  instance 
of  Laura  Bridgeman,  there  can  at  least  be  no  material  disad- 
vantage in  suffering  our  pupils,  on  this  point,  to  follow  the 
usual  bent  of  their  minds  toward  the  forms  of  the  manual 
alphabet. 

In  teaching  the  names  of  objects,  it  is  best  to  show  the 
objects  themselves,  as  far  as  practicable.  For  objects  which 
cannot  be  shown,  but  which  the  pupil  has  seen,  cuts  can  be 
very  advantageously  employed,  and  drawing  will  be  a  very 
useftd  accompfishment  to  all  teachers,  not  merely  for  the 
deSneation  of  single  objects,  but  of  groups,  illustrating  various 


*  See  J.  R.  Burnet's  article.  Bib.  Repoa.,  Oct.,  1842. 
t  Note  2,  Elementary  Lewons,  p.  389. 
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phrases,  and  even  sentences.  Many  objects  which  cannot 
well  be  delineated  by  lines,  (as  milk^  cheese^  clay^  ice^)  can  be 
distinctly  recalled  to  the  pupil  by  describing  their  use,  manu- 
facture, etc.,  in  pantomime ;  and  the  pupil  if  he  has  them  not 
already,  will  speedily  learn  the  signs  used  in  the  Institution, 
by  which  any  known  object  may  be  recalled  in  its  absence. 
Of  course  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  making  the  pupils 
personally  acquainted  with  all  objects  whose  names  he  has 
occasion  to  write.  To  this  end  a  museum  of  objects  of  na- 
ture and  art  is  desirable,  and  an  occasional  visit  to  the  curi- 
osities of  a  large  city  almost  indispensable. 

Though  there  are  very  few  who  dissent  from  the  plan  of 
beginning  with  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  we  find  a 
greater  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  next  step.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  whether  after  the  pupil  has  acquired  readiness  in 
writing  some  fifty  names,  more  or  less,  we  should  pass  at 
once  to  complete  sentences,  (even  according  to  some  to  short 
lessons  of  connected  sentences,)  or  rather  practice  the  pupil 
for  a  few  weeks  in  writing  phrases  embracing  an  adjective 
and  a  noun,  varied  by  the  use  of  numbers,  and  some  other 
words  which  help  to  form  phrases  representing  objects  or 
groups  of  objects. 

Here  it  seems  proper  to  lay  down  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples ;  First,  that  Ideas  should  precede  words  ;*  and  second, 
that  Difficulties  should  be  divided  as  much  as  possible  and  m- 
troduced  one  at  a  time.j^  These  two  principles  are  already 
familiar  to  you,  and  their  correctness  seems  so  self-evident  that 
I  may  safely  take  them  for  acknowledged  maxims. 

According  to  the  first,  no  words  should  be  taught  before 
the  pupil  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  ideas  they  repre- 
sent, or  their  ofiice  and  use  in  the  phrase ;  according  to  the 
second,  those  words  and  phrases  that  present  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties should  be  first  taught 

The  adjective  is  much  more  easy  of  comprehension  to  a 
deaf  mute  than  the  verb;    for  while  the  former  represents 


*  Heinicke  Encyclopedia  Americana, 
t  Bebian. 
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quality,  simply,  (and  the  first  adjectiyes  taught  should  express 
the  most  obvious  qualities,  by  which  objects  of  the  same 
name  are  familiarly  distinguished  fix>m  each  other,)  the  latter 
is  complicated  by  titney  assertianj  transUivenesSy  and  other  mod- 
ifications.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  explain  to  a  deaf  mute 
the  actions  expressed  by  many  verbs ;  but  the  essential  part 
of  liie  verb,  its  reference  to  time  and  assertion  will,  at  this 
early  stage,  be  either  very  vaguely  apprehended,  or  not  at 
all :  thus  the  pupil  left  without  any  other  guide  to  the  use  of 
verbs  than  his  own  dialect  of  pantomime,  necessarily  uses 
them  incorrectly,  and  acquires  vicious  and  peculiar  modes  of 
expression,  of  which  it  is  difficult  afterward  to  break  him. 
Moreover,  in  teaching  adjectives,  we  have  in  our  language  no 
variations  of  termination  to  embarrass  the  pupil,  (the  degrees 
of  comparison  being,  by  common  consent,  reserved  to  a 
much  later  period,)  while  the  use  of  the  simplest  verbs  (unless 
we  have  recourse  to  the  uncouth  jargon  before  mentioned,) 
involves  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  perplexing  variety  of  in- 
flexions. 

We  also  hold  it  to  be  a  great  point  gained,  when  we  can 
lead  the  pupil  to  combine  words  into  phrases  without  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  to  perceive  distinctly  that  two  or  more 
words,  in  a  certain  customary  order,  represent  but  one  object. 
By  practicing  him  early  in  writing  such  phrases,  as,  ^  A 
white  horse,"  ^^  A  yellow  bird,"  ^  A  blue  ribbon ;"  and  a  few 
lessons  later,  "  A  large  white  horse,"  "  A  little  yeUow  bird," 
^  A  wide  blue  ribbon,"  we  make  an  important  step  toward 
teaching  him  to  think  in  tcords^  and  enabling  him  to  attach 
clear  and  correct  ideas  to  collections  of  words  that  are  apt  to 
puzzle  deaf  mutes  less  carefully  and  systematically  instructed. 

For  these  reasons  we  prefer  to  teach,  before  coming  to  the 
greater  difficulties  presented  by  the  verb,  a  select  number  of 
adjectives,  beginning  with  such  as  can  be  illustrated  by  cuts, 
and  not  neglecting  contrast^  {e.  g.)  whiie^  black  and  red; 
straight  and  crooked;  round  and  square;  high  and  low; 
large  and  stnaU^  (etc)  classed  as  Adjectives  of  color y  (Section 
IL)  and  Adjectives  of  form  and  dimensiony  (Section  IIL)  and 
these  are  in  sundry  lessons  combined  with  the  Singulair  of 
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nouns  marked  by  the  article,  a,  or  an^and  (Section  IV.)  with 
the  Plural  marked  by  \\a  appropriate  termination.* 

The  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural,  in  our  language, 
are  so  few  and  simple,  and  the  irregular  plurals  in  common 
use  present  so  small  a'  burden  to  the  memory,  that  it  has  been 
judged  best  to  teach  the  commonly  recurring  forms  while  we 
are  upon  the  subject  If  the  plurals  of  such  common  words, 
as  baby^  man^  ox^foot,  sheep,  were  to  be  deferred  to  a  later 
period,  the  teacher  would  be  continually  troubled  with  such 
forms  as  bdbys,  mens,  ozs,  foots,  sheeps;  and  must  either  suf- 
fer the  pupil  to  contract  erroneous  habits  of  writing  those 
plurals,  or  find  himself  continually  teaching  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  to  his  own  vexation,  no  less  than  to  the  discour- 
agement of  the  pupil,  in  whose  ideas  much  greater  confusion 
and  perplexity  will  be  produced  than  if  the  few  exceptions  of 
common  occurrence  were  given  him  at  once  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  leaving  him  to  go  on  with  confidence  in  applying 
his  general  rule  to  all  other  cases  he  is  likely  to  meet  with. 
In  fact  the  irregular  plurals  present  no  greater  difficulty  than 
the  regular,  except  in  requiring  a  greater  effort  of  the  mem- 
ory. The  real  difficulty,  or  step  of  ascent  in  language 
gained,  is  making  the  pupil  bear  in  mind  that  we  use  a  dif- 


*  Ofeoune  in  teaohing  adjectives,  we  make  no  lue  of  the  ingenious  but  idle 
procese  hf  wliich  Sicatd  inserted  the  adjective  in  smaller  letters,  between  the 
letters  which  compose  the  noun,  supposing  that  the  pupil  would  then  acquire  a 
profound  philosophical  idea  of  the  distinction  between  substance  and  quality ! 
We  doubt  verf  much  if  a  deaf  mute,  at  this*  stage  .of  intellectual  development, 
would  derive  any  useful  or  correct  ideas  from  the  process ;  and  it  is  wholly  un» 
necessary  to  bewilder  him  with  such  metaphysical  subtleties.  Still  it  is  very 
important  that  our  pupil  should  know  that  adjectives  and  substantives  are  quite 
different  classes  of  words :  entitled  to  different  places  in  the  phrase,  and  that  the 
former  is  used  as  an  appendai^e  to  the  latter.  To  this  end  the  adjectives  are 
taught  in  phmsesf  combined  with  noans,  both  together  describing  some  single 
object.  We*  first  make  the  pupil  remark  the  etmtrtui  in  quality  between  objects 
of  the  same  kind,  as  a  white  hat,  a  black  hat,  a  long,  rod,  a  ahoft  rod ;  and  next 
lead  him  to  note  the  resemblance  in  the  one  quality,  denoted  by  the  adjective 
under  consideration,  between  objects  of  very  different  kinds,  as,  a  Mcdb  coat,  m 
htatk  handkerchief,  a  bimck  dog ;  a  /eng  pole,  a  Umg  knife,  a  Umg  string.  It 
will  be  a  useAil  eze«oise:to  set  him  to  write  all  the  names  he  knows,  to  which 
a  given  adjective  may,  in  his  own  judgment,  be  properly  prefixed. 
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feient  termination  of  the  word  when  more  than  one  object  of 
the  same  kind  is  intended. 

The  principle  of  the  remark  just  made  will  apply  to  other 
cases.  The  real  difficulties  of  language  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  those  laws  and  idioms  to  which  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  in  their  own  dialect  of  gestures.  That  we 
should  use  three  words  to  denote  ^^  many  fat  ozen^^  or  five, 
to  say  "  Mary  bought  two  loaves  yesterday ^^  will  appear  quite 
natural  and  reasonable  to  a  deaf  mute.  The  order  of  the 
words  will  present  some  difficulty,  indeed,  and  it  will  require 
considerable  practice  to  habituate  him  to  place  them  in  our 
order ;  but  he  can  perceive  no  reason  or  necessity  for  the 
change  of  form  of  the  words  ox  and  loaf  to  denote  more  than 
one,  or  of  the  word  buy  to  denote  past  time.  Let  it,  howev- 
er, be  once  fixed  in  his  mind  that  such  a  change  must  be 
made,  and  the  only  difficulty  of  the  irregular  terminations  is, 
that  they  are  less  easily  remembered  than  the  regular  ones. 
To  lessen  this  last  difficulty,  after  allowing  sufficient  time 
and  practice  for  the  regular  termination  to  become  somewhat 
familiar,  the  most  common  words  of  irregular  termination 
should  be  early  introduced,  classified  as  far  as  possible,  and 
well  impressed  on  the  memory  by  dint  of  repetition.  These 
remarks  are  made,  because  the  early  teaching  of  the  irregular 
inflections  of  words  has  been  objected  to,  as  if  it  presented, 
not  merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  but  a  serious  difficulty 
of  comprehension.  In  my  view,  the  most  commonly  occur* 
ring  irregularities  ought  to  be  taught  immediately  after  giving 
a  sufficient  number  of  examples  under  the  general  rule. 

Other  matters  are  introduced  before  coming  to  the  finite 

verb,  as  well  to  lend  interest  and  variety  to  the  lessons,  and 

to  favor  the  development  of  the  pupil's  faculties,  as  to  collect 

materials  from  which  simple  sentences  are  hereafter  to  be 

formed.     We  teach  the  pupil  to  count,  (with  real  objects  of 

course,)  as  far  as  thirty  or  thirty-one^  (that  number  being 

necessary  to  give  the  day  of  the  month  in  writing  dates;)  we 

introduce  two  or  three  verbs  in  the  imperative,  as  brings  the 

indefinite  pronouns  some  and  many^  the  demonstratives  thai 

and  thosej  (contrasted  with  a  and  some;)  we  Ining  him  to 
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comprehend  the  interrogative  How  many  ?  and  we  test  his 
intellectual  powers  in  making  the  most  easy  and  obvious 
dassiiication  of  objects,  as  thing's^  without  life,  animals^  hav- 
ing life,  and  persons  of  the  human  race.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  to  many  of  our  pupils  at  least,  the  last  mention- 
ed lesson  is  very  interesting,  for  it  is  natural  to  take  pleasure 
in  exercising  new  found  powers,  whether  physical  or  mental. 
We  give  them  some  practice  also  in  mental  arithmetic,  a 
study  which  cannot  be  begun  too  early,  and  teach  them  the 
days  of  the  week  and  month  by  requiring  each  to  write  the 
date  every  morning  at  the  head  of  his  slate.  Their  notions 
of  time  must  be  enlarged  and  corrected,  before  we  can  profit- 
ably  teach  the  distinction  of  tenses. 

In  the  mean  time,  their  vocabulary  of  names  is  enlarging 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  and 
(in  Section  VI.)  a  few  additional  adjectives  are  introduced, 
some  of  them  expressing  qualities  that  cannot  readily  be 
illustrated  by  cuts,  (as  a  good  watch,  a  bad  watch,)  but 
which,  by  this  time,  the  pupil  has  learned  by  usage  to  distin- 
guish and  express  by  signs. 

One  of  the  lessons  in  this  Section  (Lesson  51.)  is  devoted 
to  impressing,  practically  on  the  memory,  the  law  of  pie* 
cedence  between  two  adjectives  before  one  noun;  as  ^A 
large  white  horse"  instead  of  ^  A  white  large  horse." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  in  the  course  of  the  first 
fifty  or  fifty-five  lessons,  occupying  with  a  class  of  average 
capacity,  and  a  teacher  of  some  tact  and  experience,  fiK>m 
three  to  four  months,  no  complete  sentences  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  only  about  half  a  dozen  verbs  in  the  imperative 
f<mn,  directing  actions  which  can  be  conveniently  performed 
in  the  class,  (as  bring,  lift,  etc,)  still  much  more  has  been 
done  than  merely  causing  the  pupil  to  commit  to  memory  a 
dry  list  of  words.  He  has  learned  to  make  the  distinction 
between  names  of  objects  and  names  of  qualities ;  to  count; 
to  observe  and  reckon  time ;  to  classify  objects ;  to  perceive 
the  value  of  one  written  form  of  interrogation ;  to  know  that 
some  phrases  composed  of  several  words  in  a  certain  order 
represent  a  single  object,  or  group  of  objects ;  and  in  teaob* 
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ing  all  this,  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  clearness  and 
precision  of  ideas.  Words  have  now  beoome  to  the  pupil 
familiar  and  manageable  things.  His  memory  and  his  pow* 
ers  of  discrimination  have  been  strengthened  by  daily  exer* 
cises  for  three  or  four  months ;  and  he  is  now  competent  to 
advanoe  with  somewhat  larger  strides,  and  to  scale  some* 
what  steeper  ascents. 

In  teaching  verbs  we  begin  with  the  present  participle, 
both  because  this  form  of  the  verb  is  the  natural  connecting 
link  between  the  adjective  and  the  verb,  and  because  it  most 
nearly  represents  the  ideas,  which  are  suggested  to  a  deaf 
mute,  by  attempts  to  explain  words  by  pictures  or  by  panto* 
mime. 

When  we  show  the  pupil  a  cut  representing  a  boy  curvet* 
ing  on  the  ice,  we  are  very  far  from  explaining  to  bim  the 
force  of  the  proposition,  ^  A  boy  skates^^  and  if  we  apply 
those  words  to  the  cut,  we  may  expect  that  the  words  will 
long  after  recall  to  him  not  the  general  assertion,  a  boy  skateSf 
nor  even  the  actual  assertion,  a  boy  is  skating^  but  simply  the 
image  of  a  boy  skating*  We  hold,  therefore,  that  ourprinci* 
pie,  that  ideas  should  precede  words,  requires  us  to  begin 
with  the  practical  form  of  verbs.  On  this  plan  we  can  safely 
confine  the  pupil's  attention  at  first  to  the  action  represented 
by  the  verb,  unencumbered  by  the  ideas  of  time^  assertion^ 
mode,  etc.  He  now  makes  a  further  step  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  phrases,  by  adding  another  elementi 
and  he  finds  the  whole  still  represents  but  one  object,  distin- 
guished permanently  by  some  quality,  and  temporarily  by 
some  act,  as  '<  A  good  man  kneeling,"  '^  A  pretty  lady  smil«* 
ing,"  ^  A  tall  boy  jumping,"  '^  A  cross  girl  weeping  "  (Les> 
son  59.) 

We  now  come  tp  the  first  real  difficulty,  the  use  of  the 
finite  yerbi  with  its  tacit,  but  clearly  understood  reference  to 
time^  assertion^  manner,  etc,  As  time  and  assertion  form 
the  essence  of  the  verb,  and  the  life  of  every  complete  sen- 
tence, it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupil  should  be  led 
clearly  to  recognise  these  subtle  elements  of  thought  Child- 
ren who  hear,  it  is  iarue,  acquire  these  ideas,  |m  they  do  the 
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rest  of  language,  without  any  order  or  method  in  introducing 
them  to  the  elements  of  discourse,  because  the  words  and 
sentences  that  are  impressed  on  their  memories  are  explained 
by  the  circumstances  in  which,  and  with  which,  they  are 
spoken.  The  case  of  a  deaf  mute,  learning  language  by  f»et 
lessons  in  the  school-room  is  very  different.  With  our  best 
efforts,  we  can  give  to  our  pantomimic  explanations  of  words 
but  a  small  part  of  that  life  and  signifitsance  which  words? 
uttered  in  earnest  conversation,  and  on  matters  of  immediate 
interest,  possess;  and  we  can  afford  to  neglect  no  ad- 
vantage which  can  be  derived  from  order  and  method. 

Assertion  is  best  made  comprehensible  by  contrasting 
affirmative  and  negative  propositions.  That  boy  is  jumping ; 
That  girl  is  not  jumping.  And  to  the  illustration,  by  actual 
examples,  of  such  assertions  as  these,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
time  should  be  strictly  present  This  involves  the  necessity 
of  noting  the  very  important  distinction  between  the  present 
tenses;  "John  skates  often;"  "John  is  not  skating  now." 
Without  knowing  this  distinction,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
pupil  should  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  tense  of  verbs, 
and  hence  it  is,  that  many  deaf  mutes  have  gone  on  for 
years,  confounding  these  two  tenses. 

I  should  here  observe  that,  in  practicing  the  pupils  in  giv- 
ing examples  in  these  two  tenses,  young  teachers  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  principle  that  the  sentence  written  should 
present  the  precise  idea  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  be  strictly 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances.  For  instance,  the  pu- 
pils should  not  be  permitted  to  write,  "  A  girl  is  picking  straw- 
berries," when  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  known  or  sup- 
posed to  be'  passing,  but  should  be  told  to  write,  A  girl  picks 
strawberries  sometimes,  or  "  Mary  often  picks  strawberries." 
To  suffer  examples  to  pass  unchallenged,  merely  because 
they  present  the  required  form,  while  they  either  express  no 
idea  in  the  pupil's  mind,  or  do  not  properly  express  the  idea 
he  intended,  is  to  encourage  a  careless  and  vague  habit  of 
writing,  which  will  greatly  prejudice  his  future  progress. 

The  principle  of  dividing  difficulties,  and  proceeding  grad- 
ually from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex  forms  of  language} 
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requireB  that  we  should  begin  with  intransitive  verbs,  and 
after  some  days'  practice  in  these,  proceed  to  verbs  governing 
an  objective  directly. 

Before  making  this  step,  however,  w^e  introduce  a  few  les- 
sons explaining  the  affirmation  and  negation  of  quality.  The 
same  words,  which  have  just  been  used  to  mark  the  affirma- 
tion and  negation  of  action^  lend  themselves  readily  to  this 
new  use.  A  boy  running :  That  boy  is  running.  A  large 
house :  This  house  is  large ;  or.  This  (house)  is  a  large  house. 
(Lesson  75— -IL)  The  pupil  is  practiced  frequently  in  the 
simple  forms  of  interrogation  by  inverting  the  customary 
place  of  the  nominative  and  the  verb.  "  Is  Mr.  B.  writing  ?" 
"  Is  that  horse  cross  ?"  "  Is  that  boy  deaf  and  dumb  ?"  Some 
other  adverbs  that  qualify  the  assertion  are  now  added  to 
^ten  and  sometimes.  "  Snow  is  always  white,"  '^  Mary  never 
skates." 

It  is  neither  practicable,  nor  necessary,  on  this  occasion, 
to  follow  minutely  the  order  of  the  lessons.  I  must  restrict 
myself  to  explaining  the  prominent  points.  In  Section  XL 
a  class  of  words  is  introduced,  having  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion. All  nouns  hitherto  introduced  are  names  of  individual 
objects,  and  have  peculiar  forms.  The  nouns  now  intro- 
duced are  names  of  homogeneous  substances.  They  are  re- 
garded as  quantities^  not  as  one  or  m^iny.  We  make  no  at- 
tempt to  explain  a  metaphysical  distinction,  to  which,  if 
understood,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  numerous  excep- 
tions, but  leaving  the  reason  of  the  rule  to  the  pupil's  in- 
stinctive perception,  developed  by  time  and  use,  content 
ourselves  with  classifying  these  words,  marking  them  by  the 
want  of  the  article  a,  and  by  the  use  of  the  peculiar  adjec- 
tive mtecA,  and  rely  on  the  pupil's  memory  to  retain  them  as 
a  class.  "  Clay,  some  clay,  much  clay,"  not  a  clay  or  many 
clays. 

We  introduce  prepositions  (Section  XIII.)  in  connection 
with  verbs,  illustrating  the  whole  phrase  by  cuts,  by  actual 
examples,  and  by  contrast  We  thus  endeavor  to  give  the 
pupil  a  distinct  practical  idea  of  the  value  and  use  of  this 
new  class  of  words.    In  this,  and  in  other  like  cases,  we  do 
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not,  as  some  have  strangely  supposed,  attempt  to  make 
him  a  prematute  grammarian,  or  oblige  him  to  distingcdsh, 
by  his  own  judgment,  the  preposition  from  other  parts  of 
speech.  We  merely  endeavor  to  aid  his  memory^  by  classify- 
ing together  words  of  like  signification,  and  construction, 
when  first  presented  to  him.  The  progress  of  a  building  is 
not  likely  to  be  retarded  by  laying  the  materials  around  in  a 
workmanlike  order,  instead  of  throwing  brick)  timber  and 
lime  in  one  conftised  heap» 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  stock  of  materials  has  been  collect- 
ed  for  that  purpose,  reading  lessons  are  introduced,  designed 
to  express  interesting  facts  and  incidents,  and  to  impress 
words  and  laws  of  construction  on  the  memory  by  repetition. 
Such  for  instance,  as  these :  <<  A  poor  boy  was  without 
shoes."  **  There  is  no  water  in  the  well."  "  Apples  grow  on 
trees."  <'  An  Indian  shoots  an  arrow  at  a  deer."  <<  A  man 
catches  fish  with  a  net"  ^^  A  man  cuts  grass  with  a  scythe." 
'^  Oxen  do  not  draw  coaches."  "  A  woman  takes  wool  and 
spins  yarn."  Each  of  these  sentences  is  but  a  specimen  of 
several  of  like  construction  in  the  printed  lessons,  and  the 
teacher  will  add  to  the  number  almost  indefinitely.  The  pu- 
pil should  also  be  encouraged  to  express  in  such  sentences, 
facts  from  his  own  stores  of  observation  and  reflection. 

These  lessons  are  at  first  composed  of  disconnected  sen- 
tences, both  because  the  materials  are  as  yet  wanting  for 
forming  continuous  narratives ;  and  because  the  object  is  to 
make  the  pupil  fkmiliar  with  certain  formulas  of  words, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  repeating  one  formula  at  a  time, 
in  as  many  sentences  as  a  regard  to  other  considerations  will 
permit.  The  recurring  form  of  expression,  running  throu^ 
the  lesson,  gives  aid  to  the  memory  like  that  which  children 
who  hear  derive  from  metre  and  rhyme ;  and  by  this  exer- 
cise, not  only  the  words  contained  in  the  lesson  are  fixed  in 
the  memory,  but,  which  is  even  still  more  important,  the 
order  of  words  become  familiar  and  even  natural  to  the  pu- 
pil. The  difficulty  which  so  many  deaf  mutes  find  in  recol- 
lecting the  proper  order  of  words,  proceeds,  in  my  view,  from 
their  not  having  been  early  practiced  in  impressing  such  for- 
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of  thon^t  to  these  early  lessons,  we  bewilder  the  pupil  with 
a  jumble  of  these  grammatical  forms,  and  he  is  thus  left 
without  any  clear  idea  of  the  order  of  words,  and  continual- 
ly misled  by  the  idioms  of  his  own  language  of  signs.  I 
shall  presently  recur  again  to  this  point ;  and  need  here  only 
add  that  the  interest  of  the  lessons  need  be  none  the  less  for 
the  use  of  '<  isolated  sentences."  With  a  happy  choice  of 
examples,  and  skillful  illustrations  in  the  signs  of  the  teach- 
er, as  much  interest  can  be  kept  up  as  with  any  other  plan 
of  lessons. 

The  illustration  of  words  and  phrases,  by  contrast,  is  an 
advantage  for  securing  certainty  and  clearness  in  the  pupil's 
ideas,  which  should  never  be  neglected.  Hence  the  three 
simple  tenses,  ike  present^  perfect  and /u/tfr^,  which  are  most 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  each  other,  and  admit  of  having 
that  contrast  illustrated  by  actual  examples,  are  introduced 
together.  ^  That  bad  dog  ha$  killed^  and  is  eaHfig  a  sheep." 
^  Those  girls  have  picked,  are  carrying,  and  will  sell,  straw* 
berries."     (Lesson  120.) 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  principle,  ^  That  ideas 
should  precede  words,"  requires  that  words  should  not  be 
introduced  before  the  pupil  is  capable  of  understanding  their 
meaning,  or  of  perceiving  their  use  in  the  sentence.  As  an 
instance,  the  definite  article  the  is  deferred  till  the  pupil  is 
judged  capable  of  understanding  and  applying  the  two  sim- 
plest rules  for  its  use ;  firsts  as  denoting  that  we  speak  of  the 
same  object  already  named,  ^  A  large  dog  chases  a  bull 
The  bull  sometimes  kills  the  dog."  Second^  as  distinguish- 
ing the  one  object  of  the  kind,  or  the  only  one  at  hand,  as 
the  sun,  the  floor,  the  chair.  With  these  two  uses  of  the^ 
well  fixed  in  the  memory  by  repetition,  the  pupil  can  go  on, 
for  months,  without  further  embarrassment  firom  a  word  that, 
in  a  desultory  course  of  teaching,  is  sure  of  causing  him 
never  ending  perplexity. 

It  is  not  till  reaching  this  point  that  it  is  practicable  to 
introduce  continuous  narratives,  without  violating  the  rule  of 
introducing  but  one  difficulty.     It  is  chiefly  by  the  use  of 
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the  use  of  the  little  definitive  the^  and  of  the  pronouns 
(Lessons  149  and  ISO,)  which  are  equivalent  to  the  and  a 
noun,  that  continuity  of  thought  and  of  action,  in  a  simple 
narrative,  is  marked ;  and  a  sufficient  choice  of  expressions 
has  now  been  attained  to  permit  of  relating  incidents  in  an 
easy  and  natural  manner.  Narratives,  lettera  and  descrip- 
tions may  now  be  introduced,  taking  care  not  to  overpass 
too  widely  the  boundaries  within  which  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with  language.  His  knowledge  should  be  enlarged  ^by 
gradual  trenching  on  the  confines  of  the  unknown  beyond, 
not  by  sudden  and  violent  leaps,  far  over  the  boundary  and 
into  the  midst  of  darkness."* 

I  trust  what  has  already  been  said,  may  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  reasons,  which  determine  the  order  in  which  the 
lessons  are  arranged.  Small  as  to  a  cursory  reader  may  ap- 
pear, in  some  cases,  the  choice  between  placing  a  certain 
lesson  before  and  after  another,  still  in  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  such  a  work,  involving,  as  it  did,  close  and  anxious 
reflection,  reasons  often  appeared  for  this  or  that  particular 
order,  which  though  carefully  weighed  at  the  time,  cannot 
now  be  recalled  without  much  consideration. 

I  have  on  another  occasion  answered  the  objections  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  ''  connected  language"  in  the  early 
lessons.  I  will  only  remark  here,  that  the  conversation,  by 
which  children  who  hear  leain  language,  seldom  presents 
any  continuity  of  thought ;  being  mostly  composed  of  brief 
directions,  questions  and  answers,  and  short  remarks.  No 
one,  surely,  would  think  of  telling  a  long  story  to  a  child 
able  to  speak  but  a  few  words. 

Stories  are,  indeed,  interesting  to  all  children,  but  only 
when  they  are  understood ;  and  if  they  are  understood  only 
through  the  signs  of  the  teacher  the  interest  for  the  pupil 
will  be  as  great,  and  his  advantage  greater,  if  the  story  be 
related  only  in  signs,  and  such  incidents  of  it  selected  to  il- 
lustrate written  sentences,  as  can  be  expressed  without  de- 
ranging the.  order  of  the  lessons.     It  seems  to  me  self-evident 

*  Bamard. 
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tiiat,  when  the  fonns  of  language,  onr  pnpil  has  to  leam, 
differ  so  widely  from  his  own  idioms,  a  desultory  mode  of  in- 
troducing the  yarious  forms  of  construction  must  inevitably 
leave  in  the  pupil's  ideas  a  sort  of  blind  confusion,  a  habit  of 
putting  words  together  at  random,  which  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  great  effort  and  long  practice  in  language,  and 
which  it  is  much  easier,  to  avoid,  as  can  be  done  in  a  great 
measure,  at  the  outset 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  shown  that  the  order  of  lessons  adopted 
has  not  been  decided  on  without  careful  consideration.  I 
have  reserved  to  this  place  an  exposition  of  the  general  ob- 
ject aimed  at  in  the  course. 

That  the  object  of  a  regular  course  of  lessons  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  should  be  to  divide  and  graduate  difficulties; 
will,  I  presume,  be  universally  admitted.  No  one  can  doubt, 
that  by  most  men,  a  mountain  can,  in  less  time,  and  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty,  be  ascended  along  a  graded  road, 
than  by  attempting  a  short  cut  over  rocks,  into  raVines  and 
up  precipices.  A  monkey  or  a  squirrel  does  not  heed  a  lad- 
der to  climb  a  tree,  but  a  man  with  a  broken  arm  will  find  it 
indispensable.  It  is,  therefore,  no  argument  against  the  im- 
portance, to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  order  and  method  in  their 
lessons,  that  children  who  hear  readily  leam  language  with- 
out pains  or  instruction. 

But  we  cannot  grade,  or  even  mark  out  a  route,  till  we 
know  what  point  it  is  designed  to  attain.  We  must,  there- 
fore, consider  what  is  the  object  of  our  lessons  in  language 
to  a  deaf  mute  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  him  to  associate 
every  word  he  is  likely  to  see  with  some  sign.  We  must 
aim  to  give  him  the  ability  to  think  directly  in  words.  Many, 
perhaps  the  greater  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  admit, 
cannot  be  expected  to  think,  as  we  do,  habitually  and  sponior 
neously  in  words ;  but  all  of  good  ordinary  capacity  can  and 
should  acquire  the  faculty  of  reading  or  writing,  (at  least  by 
a  particular  effort  of  attention)  without  being  obliged  to  per- 
form the  tedious  and  perplexing  process  of  thinking  over  the 
pantomimic  sign,  for  each  word,  before  the  sentence  can  be 
understood. 
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To  iUoBtvate  my  meaning,  we  will  take  the  eaae  of  a  lad 
learning  Latin.  For  some  time,  according  to  the  ordinary 
methodiB  of  instrnction,  he  is  unable  to  attach  any  idea  to  a 
Latin  sentence,  without  repeating  to  himself  the  English  for 
each  word  in  it ;  but,  by  the  time  he  can  be  called  a  very 
modemte  Latin  scholar,  t^e  will  read  Latin  correctly,  attach- 
ing  his  ideas  directly  to  the  Latin  words  without  any  mental 
process  of  translation.  So  at  first  he  can  only  write  Latin 
by  translating  his  English,  word  for  word ;  but  he  can  never 
expect  to  write  Latin  correctly,  much  less  elegantly,  till  he 
can  write  the  Latin  phrases,  without  necessarily  thinking  of 
the  corresponding  English  ones.  And  yet  all  this  can  be 
attained,  without  the  scholar  having  acquired,  by  any  means, 
the  habit  of  thinking  in  Latin.  He  has  only  the  abUity  to  do 
so  by  special  eflfort  To  give  our  pupils  the  habU  of  thinking 
in  English  would  be  very  desirable.  In  most  cases,  probap 
Uy,  we  must  be  content  with  the  simple  ability ;  but  we  ought 
to  aim  at  no  less  than  this ;  and,  till  it  is  attained,  their 
knowledge  of  language  will  be  of  comparatively  little  worth.* 

To  return  to  the  case  of  our  lad  learning  Latin.  The 
sooner  he  acquires  the  ability  to  dbpense  with  tlus  process  of 
mental  translation,  the  better  for  his  progress ;  and  of  the 
many  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  the  one  I 
should  prefer,  is  to  give  among  the  earliest  lessons,  if  not  as 
the  first,  many  series  of  simple  sentences,  in  which  the  same 
form  and  occasionally  some  of  the  same  words  are  repeated 
in  a  kind  of  rhythm.  This  idea  was  suggested  to  me,  by  the 
case  of  a  young  friend,  who,  beginning  to  learn  French  with* 
out  a  master,  found  it  as  he  informed  me,  impossible  to  com- 
prehend a  sentence  without  substituting  the  English  of  each 
word,  till  he  read  over  repeatedly  the  first  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, where  the  single  verb,  efigendra  (begat)  recurs  many 
times,  nearly  all  the  other  words  being  familiar  proper  names. 
FVom  that  time,  French  words  gradually  became  to  him  the 
immediate  signs  of  ideas ;  not  representativesj  but  synanymes 
of  the  English  words ;  having  their  own  laws  of  construction, 

*  Am.  Annals,  Vol.  11.     173. 


quite  independent  of  those  which  governed  their  English 
kindred 

In  like  manner  we  shook!  lead  otxr  papils  to  regard  written 
words  not  as  representoHveSj  bnt  as  spnon^^mes^  of  their  own 
signs ;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Their  difficulties  will  be 
greater,  than  in  the  case  of  our  lad  learning  Latin,  or  French, 
because  the  forms  of  their  language  differ  much  more  from 
those  of  written  language  than  those  of  the  French,  or  even 
the  Latin,  do  £rom  ours ;  and  hence,  in  their  case  the  more 
need  of  order  and  method. 

A  few  examples,  from  the  Elementary  Lessons,  will  deariy 
illustrate  the  proper  order  of  lessons,  to  lead  the  pupils  grad- 
ually to  think,  in  an  order  of  ideas  corresponding  to  our 
order  of  words.  We  say  gradtuUfy^  for  it  can  only  be  done 
by  a  slow  and  gradual  process. 

We  have  already  observed  that,  besides  the  object  of  fixing 
words  in  the  memory  by  repetition,  the  phrases  introduced, 
in  the  first  fifty  or  fifty-five  lessons,  were  designed  to  lead  the 
pupil  to  attach  clear  and  simple  ideas  to  collocations  of  several 
words  representing  but  one  object  We  will  now  show  in 
what  manner  we  proceed  gradually  from  simple  to  complex 
sentences. 

In  Lesson  63,  we  give  a  series  of  sentences  in  the  very 
simplest  form,  each  consisting  of  a  single  noun  and  a  single 
verb ;  the  adverb  sometimes  being  added  to  marie  the  differ- 
ence between  the  habitual  present,  ^A  boy  plays  some- 
times,'^ and  the  actual  present,  <*  That  boy  is  playing." 

'*  A  girl  sews  sometimes." 
^  A  girl  dances  sometimes." 
^<  A  girl  runs  sometimes." 
"  A  girl  plays  sometimes." 
"  A  girl  works  sometimes." 
^  A  girl  smiles  sometimes." 
"  A  girl  weeps  sometimes." 

After  a  lesson  or  two  on  this  model,  we  omit  the  sometimes^ 
supposing  that  it  will,  in  future,  be  understood  in  connection 
with  this  tense,  unless  some  other  adverb,  (as  often,  never, 


always,  etc)  is  expressed,  and  give  ^  A  girl  sews."  ^  A  girl 
dances."-  "  A  girl  plays,"  etc.,  or  "  A  horse  runs."  "  A  horse 
jumps."    "  A  horse  trots."     "  A  horse  stands." 

Lessons  like  these,  it  will  be  seen,  admit  of  repeating,  at 
pleasure,  all  the  words  previously  learned,  and  thus  impress- 
ing them  indelibly  on  their  memory ;  while  the  succession 
of  images,  thus  called  up,  is  pleasing  to  the  minds  of  children, 
and  the  order  of  words,  as  I  have  already  observed,  becomes 
natural  to  them.  They  find  no  diflSculty  in  thinking  in  such 
simple  sentences;  and  beginning  here,  we  can  gradually  lead 
them  to  think  in  more  complicated  sentences. 

We  will  go  on  a  few  lessons  to  the  Section  on  Transitive 
Verbs,  (Lesson  77.)  Here,  and  everywhere,  the  teacher  ought 
to  carry  the  principle  of  repeating  the  same  word,  and  the 
form,  in  a  series  of  sentences  much  further  than  it  could  be 
carried  in  a  volume  of  reasonable  bulk. 

"  A  girl  feeds  a  little  bird." 
"  A  woman  feeds  a  sick  child." 

^  That  boy  is  carrying  a  large  book." 
"  Those  boys  are  carrying  a  table." 

In  Lesson  80,  another  step  is  taken  and  we  now  have  two 
verbs  in  the  sentence  joined  by  a  conjunction. 

^  A  man  lifts  and  carries  a  bag." 

"  A  dog  catches  and  bites  a  pig." 

^'  A  boy  catches  and  rides  a  colt."  etc. 

A  few  lessons  farther  on,  we  take  another  step,  by  making 
each  of  the  two  verbs  govern  its  own  objective.     (Page  89.) 

'^  A  tall  boy  carries  a  gun  and  shoots  a  bird." 

^  A  large  girl  carries  a  pail  and  milks  a  cow." 

'<  A  little  boy  carries  a  pole  and  catches  fish." 

^  A  man  lifts  a  club  and  strikes  a  bad  dog." 

*'  Chickens  follow  a  plough  and  pick  up  worms."  etc. 

And  again,  (Lesson  105.) 

'^  A  woman  takes  flax  and  spins  thread." 
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^  A  man  takes  cloth  and  makes  a  coat.'^ 

"  A  man  takes  grapes  and  makes  wine." 

''  A  man  takes  rags  and  makes  paper." 

^  A  woman  takes  milk  and  makes  cheese."  etc. 

Here  follow  a  few  sentences  a  little  more  complicated,  by 
the  adding  of  the  preposition  to  our  previous  elements  of  dis- 
course.   (Page  114.) 

^^  A  girl  feeds  little  chickens  with  meal." 

''  A  boy  feeds  a  rabbit  with  green  herbs." 

^^  An  old  bird  feeds  little  birds  with  cherries."  etc. 

And  again,  (Lessons  117  and  118.) 

^'  A  woman  puts  butter  in  a  pot" 
^  A  woman  picks  flies  out  of  cream." 

'*  A  boy  throws  a  stone  into  a  pond." 

< 
"  A  man  catches  fish  with  a  net." 

"  A  woman  catches  mice  in  a  trap." 

"  An  Indian  kills  a  man  with  a  knife."  etc. 

I  trust  these  few  examples  will  sufficiently  show  that, 
though  we  have,  thus  far  in  the  course,  introduced  no  lessons 
in  ^  connected  language,"  there  is  abundant  room  both  to 
interest  and  to  instruct  the  pupil,  by  a  happy  choice  of  sen- 
tences, expressing  facts  interesting  to  him ;  and  that  he  will 
be  pleased  with  this  succession  of  striking  images,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  each  form  of  expression  in  its  turn  has  time 
to  become  familiar  to  him.  I  will,  at  this  time,  cite  only  one 
more  example,  showing  a  wider  departure  firom  the  more 
simple  and  natural  order  of  ideas,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  in  which  we  would  gradually  lead  the  pupil  to  adopt 
our  own  modes  and  trains  of .  thought  Compare  Lesson 
106.  with  Lesson  167. 

^'  A  woman  takes  flour  and  makes  bread." 
^  A  man  takes  apples  and  makes  cider."  etc. 

"  Bread  is  made  of  flour." 

*^  Cider  is  made  from  apples."  etc 


The  lessons  of  which  examples  have  been  given,  fonn,  as 
you  will  perceive,  but  a  small  part  even  of  the 'elementary 
volume.  They  are  cited,  not  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  but 
as  illustrating  one  most  important  feature  of  the  general  plan, 
and  as  showing  what  is  meant  by  ^  beginning  with  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  language,  and  proceeding  by  slow  and  gradual 
steps  to  the  more  complex/'  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  development  of  the  vocabulary  should  keep 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  forms  of  construction,  and 
that  the  new  words  introduced  should  be  classified,  as  far  as 
practicable,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  for  other  consid* 
erations. 

Though  resting  in  the  perfect  conviction,  confirmed  alike 
by  reflection  and  experience,  that  the  general  plan,  on  which 
the  Course  of  Instruction  has  been  formed,  is  the  true  one, 
and  will,  in  its  main  features,  stand  the  test  of  time ;  I  am 
very  far  firom  imagining  that  it  can  not  be  improved^*«»that  in 
some  parts,  a  better  order  of  the  lessons  can  not  be  devised,—* 
that  more  happily  chosen  examples  can  not  be  given.  It  is 
only  through  repeated  revisions  and  modifications,  suggested 
by  the  experience  of  many  years'  use,  that  a  work  of  this 
kind  can  be  expected  to  reach  all  the  perfection  of  which  it 
is  capable.  As  we  have  now  met,  and  I  hope,  shall  often 
meet  again,  for  mutual  improvement,  to  receive  and  impart 
the  knowledge  that  comes  firom  experience  in  our  common 
ait,  aided  by  the  emulative  study  of  principles  and  results, 
which  meetings  like  this  will  encourage ;  aided  too,  I  trust,  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  discharge  conscientiously  our  solemn  obli* 
gations  toward  the  unfortunate  fellow  beings  committed  to 
our  care ;  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favor  to  myself  personally,  not 
less  than  as  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  if  every  man  who  has  found,  or  thinks  he  has  found 
defects,  either  in  the  plan,  or  execution  of  the  works  in  ques- 
tion, will  state  freely  and  cordially  his  objections,  or  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  They  shall  be  treasured  up  to  be 
carefully  considered  when  the  time  shall  come  for  another 
revision  of  the  Course. 
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A  paper  by  Mr.  Laurent  Clbrc,  entitled  '^Some  Hints  to 
Teachem  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  was  read  by  Mr.  WeUL 
Mr.  Clerc  followed  with  some  illtnirations  of  his  principles 
upon  the  slate. 


SOME  HINTS  TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB. 

BY  X«Al7RKirr   CLEEC. 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Laborers: 

It  is  my  impiession  that  the  principal  object  of  our  con- 
vention is  less  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  as  to  whom  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  first  invented  the  art  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what 
is  the  best  way  of  enabling  these  unfortunate  beings  to  express 
their  ideas  in  writing,  and  to  understand  those  of  others 
either  in  conversation  or  in  books,  and  consequently  of 
adopting  that  method  which  has  produced  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  good  scholars. 

Indeed,  it  matters  but  little  whether  the  art  was  first  in- 
vented in  Spain  or  in  England  or  in  Holland  or  Grermany, 
and  last  in  France ;  for  wherever  it  actually  originated,  we 
have  left;  no  original  compositions  from  the  pupils  of  the  first 
Teachers,  to  convince  us  of  their  having  been  rendered  com- 
pletely capable  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  copies  of  two  or  three  letters  from  them ;  but  those 
letters  are  written  so  correctly,  and  the  style  is  so  different 
from  that  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally  write,  that  I 
would  receive  them  with  caution  as  original  compositions. 

That  those  pupils  were  taught  to  speak,  and  that  they 
spoke  well,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  for  we  all  know  how  easy  it 
is  to  make  those  able  to  speak,  who  once  heard  and  spoke  in 
their  childhood.  We  have  in  our  own  institutions  several 
pupils  who,  you  assure  me,  speak  remarkably  well,  and  did  I 
not  fear  to  wound  your  modesty,  I  dare  say  they  speak  per- 
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haps  better  than  the  pnpils  of  the  Abb4s  De  I'Epte  and  Sicard 
did.  The  class  of  which  I  speak  are  those  among  our  own 
pupils  who  were  not  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  advantage,  they  learn  faster,  write  more  cor- 
rectly and  understand  more  easily  what  they  read  than  the 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth. 

I  have  said  above  that  I  did  not  care  whether  the  art  was 
first  or  last  discovered  in  France,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  in- 
contestable that  the  best  method  originated  in  France,  and 
that  the  first  school  for  the  reception  of  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons was  established  at  Paris  long  before  any  of  the  kind  ever 
came  into  existence  in  any  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
honor  of  the  first  establishment  is,  therefore,  deservedly  due 
to  the  benevolent  Abb^  De  PEpte.  I  had  never  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  that  good  man ;  but  I  came  to  his  school,  then 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Abb6  Sicard,  seven  or  eight 
years  after  his  death,  and  in  process  of  time  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  acquaintance  of  four  of  his  pupils,  then 
residing  in  Paris  ;•  viz.  Mr.  De  Seine,  a  sculptor,  Mr^  Paul 
Qregoire,  a  portrait  painter,  Mr.  Didier,  a  grocer,  mEmied  to 
a  hearing  and  speaking  woman,  and  Mr.  Roussel,  a  journey- 
man printer  during  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  after- 
wards occupying  an  inferior  office  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment during  the  Consulate.  They  all  looked  very  intelligent 
old  men ;  but  although  they  wrote  good  handwriting,  their 
knowledge  of  language  was  very  limited.  They  knew  more 
words  than  they  could  employ  in  conversation.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  first  essays  of  the  Abb6  De  PEp^e 
were  very  painful  and  difficult-,  and  that  every  thing  in  his 
mode  of  instruction  was  mechanical.  Had  he  lived  some 
years  longer,  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  might  have  done  better. 

It  fell,  then,  to  the  lot  of  his  successor,  the  Abb^  Sicard,  to 
improve  the  method  of  his  illustrious  master,  and  he  actually 
improved  it  at  a  great  rate  indeed;  and  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
the  best  method  which  then  existed ;  for  it  was  most  gener- 
ally adopted  throughout  Europe  except  England,  which  was 
too  proud  to  take  lessons  from  her  most  successful  predeces- 
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Bors.  The  Abb6  Sicard  has  made  as  many  good  scholars  as 
have  been  made  since  his  decease,  either  here  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Europe,  I  see  however,  and  I  say  it  with  regret, 
that  in  any  efforts  that  we  may  have  made  or  may  still  be 
making,  to  do  better  than  the  Abb6  Sicard,  we  have  inad- 
vertently fallen  somewhat  back  to  the  old  method  of  the 
Abb6  De  I'Ep^e.  Some  of  us  have  learned  and  still  learn 
signs  from  uneducated  pupils,  instead  of  learning  them  from 
weU  instructed  and  experienced  teachers.  We  imagine,  like 
the  Abb6  De  l'Ep4e,  that  we  have  given  our  pupils  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  when  we  have  only  given  them  the  signs,  or 
spelled  to  them  the  words  with  our  fingers.  We  do  not  re- 
flect that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  them  write 
words  for  signs,  and  that  our  pupils  know  as  little  of  the  lat- 
ter as  of  the  former :  we  do  then  nothing  but  lead  them  from 
the  unknown  to  the  unknown.       , 

What  I  wish  we  should  endeavor  to  do,  is  that  after  our 
pupils  have  learned  the  most  common  names  of  objects,  the 
substantives,  verbs,  adverbs,  pronouns,  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions, and  after  they  can  conjugate  the  present,  past  and 
fritnre  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode,  and  compose  simple 
sentences  with  ease,  we  should  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  laws  of  syntax,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  write  correctly.  We  must  assign 
to  every  element  of  the  discourse  the  functions  with  which  it 
is  clothed,  the  relations  which  it  has  with  the  others,  the  rank 
which  it  ought  to  occupy ;  in  a  word,  while  teaching,  we 
should  employ  that  admirable  system  of  the  figures  1,  2,  3, 
4,  6,  invented  by  the  Abb6  Sicard,  as  the  best  means  of  teach- 
ing the  construction  of  sentences,  just  as  the  architect  does 
in  marking  or  in  numbering  the  blocks  of  stone  scattered  on 
the  ground,  to  guide  the  mason  to  assign  to  his  workmen.the 
place  where  the  block  of  stone  is  to  be  set  down  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice. 
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12  3  4  5 

Nominative  case.  Verb.  Objective  case.  Preposition.  Object  of  the  preposition. 

I  see  a  bird  on  a  tree. 

He  gave       a  book  to  the  boy* 

She  received  a  letter  from  her  mother. 

A  man      went  to  the  city. 

A  woman  came  from  market. 

We  walk  with  our  pupils. 

They        put  their  books  on  the  table. 

dec.  ^0. 

As  we  are  daily  in  our  respective  classes  and  have  seldom 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  each  other's  manner  of  teaching,  I 
do  not  know  how  you  teach;  nor  do  you  know  how  I  do 
myself.  K  you  would  allow  me  to  explain  to  you  how  I  was 
taught,  how  I  was  made  to  understand  the  construction  of 
sentences,  and  how,  by  and  by,  with  my  own  application 
and  reflections,  I  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  tolerably  good 
knowledge  of  written  language,  I  wiU,  with  pleasure,  give 
you  sometime  to-morrow  if  not  to-day,  an  exhibition  of 
my  method  on  the  slate,  provided  you  allow  me,  at  least  an 
hour  for  the  explanation.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  from  aU  our  pupils  as  complete  an  acquisition 
of  the  EngUsh  language  within  five  or  six  years,  as  they 
spend  only  the  half  of  the  day  in  the  school-rooms  and  the 
other  half  in  the  work-shops,  whereas  I  had  the  whole  day  at 
my  disposal,  an  advantage  which  I  had  over  them ;  of  course 
I  have  no  right  to  claim  any  merit  of  my  own  if  I  have  any 
at  alL 

We  do  weU  in  giving  our  pupils  in  tiie  second  or  third 
year  elementary  books  of  stories  and  arithmetic,  but  before 
thinking  of  supplying  them  with  books  of  a  higher  order  of 
science,  such  as  geography,  history,  philosophy,  &c.,  we 
should  ascertain  whether  they  are  now  able  to  rehearse  a  verb 
with  all  its  different  inflections.  There  are  about  forty-four 
inflections  of  the  verb,  and  they  know  but  fifteen  or  twenty ! ! 
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1 
2 

9 
4 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

^8 

24 

25 

He 

27 


see, 

am  seeingi 
saWy 

have  seen, 
have  just  seeOi 
had  seen, 
had  just  seen, 
shall  see, 
shall  have  seen, 
am  to  see, 
was  to  see, 
am  going  to  see, 
was  going  to  see, 
%m  about  to  see, 
was  about  to  see, 
have  to  see, 
had  to  see, 
must  see, 
must  have  seen, 
should  see, 
should  have  seen, 
will  see, 
would  see, 
would  have  seen, 
can  see, 
oould  see, 
could  have  seen. 


28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
38 
34 


Potential 
mode. 


Indicative 
mode. 


Imperative 
mode. 


85 

86 

87 

86 

89 

40 

41 

Condi-       42 

tionaland48 

potential    44 

mode. 


I  may  see, 
I  may  have  seen, 
I  might  see, 
I  might  have  seen, 
I  ought  to  see, 
I  ought  to  have  seen. 
Let  me  see. 
Let  him  see, 
Let  her  see. 
Let  it  see. 
Let  us  see, 
see. 
Let  them  see, 
That  I  may  see,  ^  Sub- 

That  I  may  have  seen.  Nunc* 
That  I  might  see,  |  tive 

That  I  might  have  seen,  J  m'de 
To  see,  )  Infinitive 

To  have  seen,         )    mode. 
Seeing,  \ 

Having  seen,      >  Participles. 
Seen,  j 

In  seeing, 
By  seeing, 
Or  seeing, 
&c. 


Gerund. 


Then  let  us  teach  them  to  employ  these  forty-four  inflec- 
tions dpropos  and  aright  in  the  affirmative,  negative,  inter- 
xogative  and  interro-negative  forms,  be^nning  with  the  two 
auxUiaiy  verbs,  to  have  and  to  fee,  which  are  the  most  trouble- 
isome. 

In  the  course  of  our  instruction,  we  shall  often  find  it  hard 
to  make  our  pupils  understand  the  difierence  between  I  shall 
jsee  and  I  will  see^vfYiich  are  both  future  tenses;  but  if  we  tell 
them  that  when  it  is  a  question  of  a  future  action,  either  in- 
tdiffierent  or  uncertain ;  that  is,  of  a  thing  which  can  arrive  or 
not  arrive,  or  of  an  event  depending  entirely  upon  the  will  of 
the  person  who  speaks,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  will.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  future  event  is  indispensable,  we  employ 
^haU.  Yot  instance,  if  I  will  have  you  walk  during  an  hour, 
I  shall  say,  you  shall  walk ;  but  if  you  have  the  will  of  walk- 
ing without  being  obliged  to  do  so,  I  shall  say,  you  will  walk ; 
4lierefore, 
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WiU  and  would  aie  used  when  the  action  is  Yoluntar)r ; 

Shall  and  should^  when  it  is  by  necessity  or  duty ; 

Can  and  couldj  when  it  is  possible ; 

May  and  mighty  when  it  is  doubtfoL 

We  should  also  take  care  to  bring  to  the  perception  of  onr 
pupils,  the  characters,  use  and  influence  of  all  the  other  words, 
which,  as  parts  of  speech,  unite,  modify  and  determine  the 
noun,  the  verb  and  tiiie  adjective. 

We  should  likewise  make  them  classify  the  verbs  in  thei' 
various  forms  with  their  derivates. 

12  3  4  S  6  7 

Verb.  Present  part.  FaisiYe  part   Adjective.  Adverb.  Noun.  Personal  noon. 

to  see,    seeing,  seen,         visible,  visibly,  sight,       a  seer. 

visionary,         visibility,  a  visionary. 

vision. 

to  walk,  walkuig,  walk,        a  walker. 

walking. 
«c. 

We  should  moreover  ask  questions  or  require  them  to 
question  ourselves  on  the  lesson  or  story  they  have  just  writ- 
ten down  on  their  slates,  viz : 

STORY.      U.   S.   HISTORY.      PAOB   40. 

Sir  William  Pepperell,  with  his  4,300  men,  arrived  at  Louisburg 
the  last  of  April,  1744.  They  were  occupied  fourteen  days  in 
drawing  their  cannon  across  a  swamp,  so  as  to  bring  them  near  the 
town.  They  then  besieged  it;  that  is:  they  surrounded  it  both 
by  land  and  water.  They  also  made  frequent  attack  upon  the  sol- 
diery in  the  forts. 

to  man,      manning,     manned. 

to  arrive,    arriving,  arrival. 

to  last,        lasting,  last,   lastly,  lasting,  everlasting* 

to  be,         being,  being  extant,  a  being. 

to  occupy,  occupying,  occupied,  occupation,  occupancyi  4cc. 

to  draw,  ^. 

to  cannonade,  dec. 
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to  erosSj  &o. 
to  bring,  &c« 
to  besiege,  &c. 
to  surround,  dso. 
to  land,  &c. 
to  water,  dsc 
to  make,  &c. 
to  frequent,  dsc. 
to  attack,  dec. 
to  fortify,  &c. 

QUESTIONS. 

1  Who  arrived  at  Louisburg  ? 

2  With  whom  did  he  arrive  f 

3  When  did  he  arrive  there  with  his  men  ? 

4  In  what  were  they  occupied  ? 

6  How  long  were  they  occupied  ? 

6  Across  what  did  they  draw  their  cannon  ? 

7  Why  did  they  draw  them  across  the  swamp  ? 

6  What  did  they  do  then  ? 

7  How  did  they  surround  it  ? 

8  What  else  did  they  do  then  ? 

in  catechising  our  pupils,  we  have  frequent  opportunity  of 
asking  them  what  is  the  meaning'  of  the  name  Jesus  ?  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  our  mind  of  seizing  this  opportunity  to  teach 
the  pupils  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  the  different  acceptations 
of  the  word  meim  ?  It  has  a  great  many  indeed* 

1  to  mean,  (meaning.)  12  with  the  means. 

2  to  mean  to,  (intention.)  13  without  the  means. 

3  to  mean  by  it  that.  14  within  the  means.. 

4  meaning,  (meant.)  15  beyond  the  means, 
meaning.  16  by  fair  means. 

5  mean.  17  by  unfair  means. 

6  meanly.  18  by  foul  means* 

7  meanness.  10  by  proper  means. 

8  the  means.  20  by  improper  means. 
0  by  means  of.                            21  by  honest  means. 

10  by  all  means.  22  by  dishonest  means. 

11  by  no  means.  23  according  to  the  means. 
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We  have  often  met  the  phrase,  "  wUh  respect  tOj^  in  the 
coorse  of  our  teaching  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Have  we  ever  taken  the  trouble  of  giving  out  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  acceptations  of  this  word  respect? 

1  to  respect.  12  respectability. 

2 — 1  respecting.  13  with  respect  to. 

3  respected.  14  in  respect  to. 

4  respect.  15  in  every  respect. 

5  with  respect.  16  in  some  respects. 

6  with  the  respects  of.  17  in  certain  respects. 
7 — 2  respecting.  18  in  all  respects. 

8  respectful.  19  respective. 

9  respectfully.  20  respectively. 

10  respectfulness.  21  no  respecter  oL 

11  respectable. 

&c. 

And  what  have  we  done  with  the  verb  io  give  ?  Have  we 
taught  to  give  up^  to  give  in^  to  give  out^  to  give  forthy  to 
give  wayy  to  give  away^  to  give  over^  &c.? 

And  what  have  we  done  with  the  verbs  to  makcy  to  da^ 
to  beary  to  ptUj  to  sety  to  licj  to  lay^  to  take,  to  hold,  to  render^ 
to  callj  to  cut  J  &c  ? 

I  have  seldom  seen  any  of  our  pupils  employ  these  words 
in  their  letters  or  compositions.  Is  it  more  advantageous  for 
them  to  know  more  about  Algebra  than  about  the  use  of 
thesie  words  ?  They  have  a  dictionary,  I  grant  it,  but  it  is  an 
abridged  one,  and  it  does  not  give  all  the  illustrations  which 
they  want.  They  should  neVe;rtheless  know  them  as  they 
ar^  in  daily  use. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  while  at  sea  on  my  way  to  Americai 
I  eagerly  betook  myself  to  the  study  of  the  English  language. 
Poor  Mr.  Grallaudet,  who  was  kind  enough  to  correct  my 
compositions  in  English,  tried  very  hard  to  make  me  under- 
stand  the  difference  between  the  adjectives  alone  and  only. 
The  adverb  only  I  understood  very  well,  but  not  as  well  the 
adjective  only;  for  I  often  confounded  only  with  alone  by 
using  them  in  a  reverse  sense.  How  did  Mr.  Gallaudet  ex« 
plain  it  to  me  ?    As  far  as  I  can  recollect  it,  he  said :  I  alone 
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of  all  the  passengeiB  wear  spectacles,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  wore  spectacles.  I  answered,  no  sir.  Then  he  said :  I  only 
of  all  the  passengers  wear  them.  This  explanation  was  not 
satisfactory;  for  how  could  I  seize  the  very  shadowy  differ- 
ence between  I  alone  and  I  only  ?  It  was  very  hard  for  me. 
He  tried  to  write  another  sentence,  and  said :  You  alone  un- 
derstand French,  or  you  understand  French  dUme.  You  un- 
derstand only  French  or  you  understand  French  only.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  only  in  the  latter  sentence  was  an  adverb, 
and  not  an  adjective ;  so  I  did  not  understand  better.  Then 
he  wrote  another  sentence,  and  said :  I  only  am  laughing ; 
you  alone  are  laughing.  I  did  not  understand  much  better. 
He  then  wrote  another  sentence,  and  said :  The  king  only 
rides,  he  never  walks.  The  king  alone  rides,  his  attendants 
walk.  The  word  only  in  the  first  sentence  was  an  adverb, 
and  not  an  adjective.  Then  he  wrote  another  sentence,  viz : 
the  king  of  Rome  is  an  only  child.  There  is  a  child  alone  in 
the  room  below.  Then  I  understood  better.  I  now  com- 
prehended that  an  only  child  wbb  one  who  had  neither  brother 
nor  sister,  and  that  a  child  alone  was  one  who  was  left  by 
itself. 

Only  then  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same  kind, 
and  alone  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other. 

When  these  words  are  used  precisely,  There  is  a  difference 
between  these  two  phrases : 

^  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy." 

and 
"  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy." 

Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,  imports  that  nothing  else  can 
do  it  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy,  imports  that  virtue  by 
itself,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advantages,  is  sufficient 
to  do  it.  It  was  also  very  hard  for  me  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  some  and  any.  I  continued  to  confound 
them  for  several  years.  I  succeeded  in  distinguishing  the 
difference  only  in  time,  by  conversing  and  by  reading. 

It  is  thus  that  we  should  endeavor  to  convey  to  our  pupils 
the  knowledge  of  words  which  the  sign  cannot  give.  Analysis 
and  definition  will  do  better  than  anything  else.    Let  us, 
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then,  make  our  pupils  define  words ;  let  us  do  it  often,  even 
every  day  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  we  shall 
see  how  their  intellectual  faculties  will  develop  themselves, 
and  what  more  rapid  progress  they  will  make  in  the  knowl- 
edge  of  language.  Each  of  them  having  a  dictionary,  let  us 
require  them  every  time  we  give  them  a  certain  number  of 
words  to  commit  to  memory  in  their  evening  study-hours,  to 
learn  their  definitions  at  the  same  time,  or  at  least  to  read 
them,  which  they  do  not  do  in  general.  Then  they  will  be 
better  able  to  give  other  definitions  of  their  own. 

Whenever  there  was  a  word  that  I  did  not  understand,  not 
having  my  dictionary  by  myself  to  look  in,  Mr.  Sicard  did 
not  explain  it  to  me  by  signs,  but  spelled  another  word  of 
nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  if  I  understood  it  neither,  he 
gave  me  another  word,  and  then  another,  and  did  not  drop 
the  subject  until  he  was  satisfied  I  understood  it  Witness 
the  following  incident  which  occurred,  one  day,  at  our  public 
lectures  at  London,  in  the  spring  of  1815.  As  neither  Mr. 
Massieu  nor  myself,  not  even  Mr.  Sicard  himself,  knew  the 
English  language,  it  was  in  French  that  we  were  exhibited. 
Well!  the  word  brouilhn  (a  foul  copy)  having  occurred 
during  the  course  of  a  lecture,  one  of  the  auditors  requested 
Mr.  Sicard  to  ask  us  the  following  question :  ^  What  differ- 
ence is  there  between  un  brouillon  de  papier  et  un  brduillon 
de  SocUUV^  {a  foul  copy  and  an  embroiler  ox  pragmatic  fel- 
low.) My  own  answer  was :  "  A  brouillon  de  papier'^  is  a 
bit  of  paper  on  which  one  writes  out  his  ideas,  arranges  his 
style  and  puts  his  words  or  sentences  in  their  regular  order, 
so  that  the  composition  may  be  clear,  correct  and  graceful,  to 
be. afterwards  fairly  copied  on  another  sheet  of  paper."  A 
brouillon  de  Sociit6  is  a  mixture,  an  assemblage  of  persons 
of  various  conditions,  of  persons  of  distinction  and  men  of 
mean  extraction,  of  lords  and  citizens,  of  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young,  learned  and  ignorant,  and  the  like."  It  was 
easily  perceived  that  neither  Mr.  Massieu  nor  myself  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  phrase  brouillon  de  Sod^U,  or 
rather  that  we  considered  it  as  an  abstraction  of  the  verb 
Brouiller  (to  embroil,  or  to  trouble,  or  to  disunite)  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  word  action  is  an  abstraction  of  the 
verb  agir  (to  act) 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  ns  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  acceptation  of  the  word.  To  go  the  quicker  to  work, 
a  common  teacher  would  have  contented  himself  with  dicta- 
ting it,  but  then  he  would  have  addressed  himself  to  our 
memory  and  not  to  our  mind,  and  this  is  precisely  what  con- 
stitutes the  immense  difference  between  the  invaluable  method 
of  the  Abb£  Sicard  and  the  one  which  is  generally  pursued 
in  the  common  way  of  instructiilg  children.  What  then 
were  the  means  used  by  Mr.  Sicard  to  rectify  our  mistakes  ? 
Analysis,  that  admirable  guide,  which,  if  not  the  quickest,  is 
at  least  the  most  philosophical,  the  most  certain,  because 
similar  to  the  operation  in  the  exact  sciences,  it  constantly 
goes  from  what  is  known  to  what  is  unknown.  These  are 
the  questions  to  which  Mr.  Sicard  recurred 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  maconner"  (to  build)  ? 

It  means  to  build  with  mortar  and  stones  or  brick  and 
other  materials. 

**  What  does  masonry  mean  ?" 

It  means  the  work  of  a  mason  or  the  trade  of  him  who 
builds  with  mortar,  plaster,  stones,  bricks,  &c. 

^  How  do  you  call  the  man  who  builds  ?' 

A  mason. 

«  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  brouiller  .^'  (to  embroil.) 

I  do,  it  means  to  mix,  to  derange,  to  disunite,  to  overthrow. 
It  also  means  to  set  either  things  in  confusion,  in  disorder  or 
persons  at  enmity,  to  spread  dissension  in  an  assembly  or 
state. 

"  What  does  brouillerie  mean  ?*' 

It  means  dissension,  dispute,  quarrel,  discord,  debate,  mis- 
understanding, discussion,  disunion,  &c. 

Mr.  Sicard  was  going  to  continue  his  questions  when 
without  waiting  any  longer,  Massieu  first  guessed  and 
hinted  to  me  that  a  brouillon  de  SocUtS  was  a  personal  noun 
and  not  an  abstract  noun  as  each  of  us  belieyed ;  so  we  set 
about  writing  down,  viz : 

Mr.  Massieu-—^*  A  brouillon  de  SocUU  is  a  man  who  dis- 
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toibs  society,  good  order,  tranqtiillity,  concord  and  haimonyt 
who  disunites  friends,  who  causes  divisions,  who  seeks  to 
corrupt ;  an  individual,  in  a  word,  who  deserves  to  be  ban* 
ished  firom  society,  a  pertarbator,  a  scoundrel,  a  traitor." 

My  own  answer  was :  A  brouillon  de  SocUU  is  he  who 
disturbs  society,  who  sets  all  in  oonfosion,  who  causes  di- 
vision between  persons  before  united,  who  alters  tiie  mind 
or  the  heart,  in  fact,  one  that  sets  fidends  at  variance. 

So,  I  wish  we  might  proceed  vdth  our  most  forward  pupils. 
This  mode  ot  exercise  will  greatly  develop  their  jntelligence 
and  awaken  their  imagination  or  ingenuity. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner, 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
on  the  following  day. 


SECOND  DAY. 

JTiursday,  Augnst  28, 1851. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Convention  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

Dr.  Peet  gave  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
Mark  x.  52 :  f '  And  Jesus  said  unto  hira,  Go  thy  way ;  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole.  And  immediately  he  received 
his  sight,  and  followed  Jesus  in  the  way." 

Prayer  was  then  offered  in  the  language  of  signs. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day, 
which  were  approved. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, appeared  and  took  his  seat  as  a  delegate  to  the  Con* 
vention. 

Dr.  Peet,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the  fol- 
lovidng  resolution  in  regard  to  school-room  arrangements : 

Resolved^  That  a  detailed  statement  of  school-room  opera* 
lions,  embracing  the  entire  history  of  a  day,  or  such  longer 
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period  as  may  be  required  to  present  a  complete  view  of  class 
exercises,  be  made  the  special  order  for  to-morrow,  (Friday,) 
iimnediately  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Cooke  moved  that  the  discussion  be  confined 
to  one  hour. 

Mr.  Stone  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Peet  did  not  know  whether  it  need  exceed  an  hour ; 
yet,  if  we  set  out  to  accomplish  a  desirable  object,  it  should 
be  accomplished,  or  our  time  is  spent  to  disadvantage.  He 
was  not  in  f favor  of  restricting  the  discussion,  but  considered 
that  it  need  not  occupy  an  hour. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooke  was  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Judge  Terry,  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  reported 
.  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited 
to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  viz :  Rev.  S.  Bart- 
lett, of  East  Windsor,  Conn.;  Nelson  Smith,  Esq., of  Carroll* 
ton,  Alabama ;  Mason  C.  Weld,  Esq.,  of  the  Chemical  De- 
partment, Yale  College ;  Hon.  Mr.  Manly,  of  North  Carolina ; 
Norman  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hartford ;  James  C.  Donnell,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  Bev.  William  A.  Smallwood,of  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Peet  called  for  papers  on  the  subject  of  Instruction, 
continued  from  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  Weld,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  then  read 
the  following  paper — ^'  Suggestions  on  Certain  Varieties  of 
the  Language  of  Signs,  as  used  in  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb." 


SUGGESTIONS 

0:1  GEBTilN  TAKIETIES  OF  THE  lANOniSB  OF  SIGNS  AS  USED  IN  THE 

IN8TBUCTI0H  OF  TIE  DEAF  AND  DUIB. 

BT  L.  WELD. 

All  language  may  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  signs 
addressed  to  the  sense  either  of  hearing  or  of  sight  That 
which  is  commonly  called  the  language  of  signs^  and  which  is 
employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  of  course 
addressed  to  the  sight  alone,  and  consists  of  various  kinds,  or 
classes,  of  pantomimic  signs.  It  forms  in  part  that  complete 
pantonmne  by  which  ideas  may  be  conveyed  with  as  much 
clearness  and  precision  to  the  initiated,  as  they  can  be  by 
speech  to  mankind  in  general 

Practical  instructors  of  deaf  mutes  agree  that  the  use  of 
pantomimic  signs  is  indispensable  in  the  early  stages  of  in* 
struction.  The  signs  to  be  used  at  this  period  of  the  course 
are  those  most  simple  and  natural,  most  clear  and  easy  of 
comprehension,  such  in  fact,  as  are  used  in  their  elements  by 
the  untaught  deaf  mute  to  express  his  wishes,  his  fears  and 
various  thoughts  and  feelings.  For  instance,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  and  easy  than  to  imitate  the  actions  of  putting 
something  into  the  mouth,  chewing  and  swallowing  it,  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  eating ;  to  incline  the  head  upon  the  hand 
with  the  eyes  shut,  to  represent  sleeping ;  to  move  the  fingers 
as  if  guiding  a  pen,  for  writing— and  so  for  most  simple  com* 
raon  actions.  For  a  common  object,  as  a  chair,  the  drawing 
of  the  outlines  of  its  form  in  the  air  and  imitating  the  action 
of  sitting  down  upon  it,  thus  alluding  to  its  use,  are  equally 
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natural  and  easy ;  and  so  of  other  visible  objects.  The  earn- 
est look  towards  an  object,  with  an  extending  of  the  hands  as 
if  to  draw  it  within  reach,  expresses  the  idea  of  wishing  or 
desiring ;  and  in  similar  ways,  aU  possible  emotions  may  have 
their  appropriate  expression,  in  which  the  changes  of  the 
countenance,  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  the  actions  of  the 
hands,  the  limbs,  the  whole  person  are  called  forth  as  circum- 
stances require.  Signs  like  these  the  deaf  child  employs 
with  more  or  less  precision  without  being  taught ;  as  indeed  , 
other  young  children  do  to  a  limited  extent,  before  they  ac- 
quire the  free  use  of  speech.  It  is,  in  either  case,  the  prompt- 
ing of  a  natural  desire  to  express  the  thoughts  or  emotions  of 
a  mind  under  some  restraint,  that  leads  to  this  use  of  gestures. 
Hence  the  term  natural  signs  is  applied  to  them,  in  contra- 
distinction to  methodical,  conventional  or  arbitrary. 

There  are  four  principal  classes  of  signs  used  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  namely,  the  alphabetic  ,the  strictly 
natural,  the  methodical  and  the  conventional  or  arbitrary. 

The  alphabetic  are  such  as  represent  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet  by  a  certain  position  of  either  hand.  On  this,  for 
the  present  purpose  I  need  not  enlarge. 

Of  the  strictly  natural,  I  have  already  given  some  explana- 
tion. It  may  be  added  here  however,  that  this  is  by  far  the 
most  important  class,  as  with  proper  modifications  it  is  the 
great  instrument  in  the  communication  of  instruction  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  includes  not  those  signs  merely  which 
are  natural  to  an  infant,  or  to  a  very  ignorant  mind,  but  to 
the  most  enlightened  also,  and  it  is  applicable  to  the  most 
elevated  subjects  of  thought  as  well  as  the  simplest 

Of  the  other  classes  mentioned,  I  will  soon  speak  more  at 
large.  Writing  and  picture-drawing  might  be  included 
among  the  distinct  classes  of  signs  used  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  former  is  of  course  indispensable, 
and  the  latter  a  very  desirable  accomplishment.  But  these 
are  not  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Hanguage  of  signs^  of 
which  we  now  treat 

Methodical  signs  include  all  those  simple  natural  signs 
which  admit  of  little  or  no  variation,  but  in  their  application 
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to  the  teaching  of  words,  should  be  made  essentially  alike 
under  all  circumstances.     This  class  has  many  subdivisions ; 
such  as  the  signs  for  certain  words  indicating  divisions  of 
time ;  as  to-day,  yesterday,  to-morrow,  etc. :  those  for  the  ad- 
verbs of  time,  as  always,  never,  now,  hereafter:  those  for 
human  relationship,  as  father,  mother,  son,  daughter :  those 
for  the  passions,  as  love,  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  joy :  those  for 
some  of  the  pronouns,  the  prepositions,  conjunctions ;  those 
for  synonyms  very  generally ;  in  short,  those  used  for  all  the 
radical  words  of  the  written  language  taught,  embracing  large 
numbers  of  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives.     For  the  purposes  of 
the  school-room  these  should  be  given  in  aU  their  variations 
of  case,  tense,  degree,  etc    If  the  pupils  in  a  school  of  deaf 
mutes  are  taught  to  make  such  signs  as  are  reaUy  fundamen- 
tal  in  a  similar  manner,  that  is,  so  ne^ly  alike  that  they  can- 
not but  be  generally  and  readily  understood  by  those  of  equal 
or  superior  intelligence  to  themselves,  there  is  an  ease,  confi- 
dence and  satisfaction  in  their  use  which  renders  it  as  agree- 
able as  speech.     Merely  natural  signing  without  established 
method  is  incapable  of  this  in  its  application  to  many  sub- 
jects, as  we  constantly  see  in  our  conversations  with  new 
pupils.     Such  pupils  have  a  limited  range  of  thought,  and 
their  range  of  intelligible  means  of  expression  is  often  more 
limited  still.    But  we  see  it  admirably  and  rapidly  enlarged, 
with  little  effort  on  their  part,  when  they  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  their  fellows  at  school,  whose  natural  language 
has  been  made  clearer  and  more  exact  by  that  judicious, 
methodical  use  of  it  which  prevails  around  them. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  in  a  school  of  deaf  mutes  that  the 
methods  of  communication  should  be  easy  of  comprehension ; 
adapted  to  the  state  of  weak  and  ignorant  minds.  To  this 
end  the  gestures,  postures,  expressions  of  the  countenance, 
and  various  actions  of  those  in  habitual  intercourse  with 
them,  will  naturally  assume  more  or  less  of  a  fixed  character. 
Deaf  mutes  themselves  before  instruction,  follow  the  same 
natural  law,N80  far  as  to  use  the  same  or  similar  signs  from 
day  to  day  when  repeating  the  same  idea,  just  as  those  who 
speak  use  similar  phraseology  in  a  thousand  instances  in  their 
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repetition  of  the  same  trains  of  thought.  But  it  is  desirable 
that  those  expressive  natural  signs,  which  according  to  his 
ability  each  deaf  mute  invents  and  uses  a^  his  only  language 
before  he  comes  under  regular  instruction,  should  be  im- 
proved, by  the  methodical  arrangement,  the  judgment  and 
taste  of  a  well  educated  teacher.  No  untaught  deaf  mute 
possesses  the  best  taste  in  the  use  of  bis  vernacular,  any 
more  than  uneducated  persons  who  hear,  have  those  ideas 
of  grace,  beauty  and  propriety  of  expression  that  belong  to 
enlightened  minds.  Experience  shows  what  signs  are  best 
suited  to  the  end  in  view,  and  taste  and  judgment  teach  us  to 
reject  what  are  superfluous  and  to  modify  those  which  are 
awkward,  ungraceful  or  otherwise  objectionable.  They  thus 
become  methodical ;  and  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  methodical  signs  are  founded  on  the  natural,  and  be* 
come  properly  established  and  methodized  under  the  culture 
of  those  who  possess  good  taste,  judgment  and  discrimination. 
Methodical  signs  also  include  those  which  though  radically 
natural  as  before  stated,  are  yet  modified  by  the  habits  of 
society  or  the  associations  of  refined  people.  The  idea,  for 
instance,  of  imprisoning  or  securely  confining  a  man,  would 
be  naturally  expressed  by  a  savage,  by  the  signs  for  tying  him 
to  a  tree,  binding  him  to  the  earth,  or  surrounding  him  by  a 
circle  of  fierce  warriors.  The  civilized  man  would  use  those 
signs  which  indicate  shutting  him  in  a  strong  room,  or  a 
prison.  The  radical  signs  in  each  case  would  be  strictly  nat- 
ural to  the  persons  using  them,  and  the  idea  of  imprisonment 
would  be  fiilly  conveyed.  Frequent  practice  in  the  case  of  a 
teacher  would  render  his  use  of  the  signs  necessary  to  convey 
this  idea,  methodical ; — ^that  is,  he  would  fall  into  a  method  of 
his  own.  But  in  a  school  where  there  are  several  teachers 
and  many  pupils,  there  must  be  a  common  method  and  each 
must  adhere  to  it  so  closely  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to 
all  around  him.  He  will  of  course  have  his  own  style,  just 
as  every  one  has  a  style  in  penmanship,  in  some  degree  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  In  each  school  there  should  be,  no  doubt,  a 
common  source  or  standard  of  signs,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, this  should  be  true  of  all  the  schools  of  a  nation. 
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Methodical  signing,  as  thus  explained,  is  quite  necessary 
for  the  estabUshing  of  unifonn  clearness  and  precision,  even 
in  the  common  conversation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  it 
is  especially  important  in  teaching  by  means  of  lectures.  In 
the  common  exercises  of  the  school-room,  much  of  the  in* 
struction  on  written  language,  assumes  the  form  of  a  lecture. 
If,  for  instance,  I  am  to  teach  my  pupils  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  truth,  virtue,  benevolence,  Indus* 
try  and  their  opposites,  at  the  same  time  that  I  teach  the 
words  themselves,  I  must  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  stating 
that  such  and  such  persons  speak  the  truth,  arfe  virtuous,  be* 
nevolent,  industrious;  but  I  ought  so  to  state  the  circumstan* 
ces,  the  actions,  the  emotions  of  the  individuals,  whom  by  my 
pantomime  I  bring  before  them,  as  to  exhibit  these  ideas  per* 
fectly  to  their  minds,  and  often  with  a  considerable  variety 
of  application.  I  ought  also  to  give  them  model  sentences  in 
which  these  words  are  used,  that  they  may  have  the  guidance 
of  authority  in  their  future  use.  All  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  will  understand  this,  and  the  reasons  for  it  need  not 
be  stated. 

If  my  object  is  to  communicate  facts  in  history,  biography, 
or  science,  I  need  not  wait  till  my  pupils  can  understand  the 
elevated  language  of  books,  but  may  resort  at  once  to  the  lee* 
turej  either  short  or  long  according  to  circumstances, — the 
lecture  by  signs. 

I  may  also  for  their  sakes  and  my  own,  use  every  other  aid 
to  illustrate  the  subject,  especially  such  words  and  sentences 
as  I  know  them  to  understand,  either  by  dactylology,  or  by 
writing  them  down  in  their  presence,  but  my  main  reliance 
must  be  upon  signs,  signs  for  ideas,  without  primary  reference 
to  words.  These  too  must  be  extensively  methodical  signs, 
that  is  fixed,  previously  understood  among  us,  as  a  common 
medium  of  communication. 

The  same  is  true  preeminently  of  the  religious  lecture. 
How  shall  we  teach  the  great  facts,  truths,  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  ?  Shall  we  wait  three,  four,  five  or  more  years,  till  our 
pupils  can  read  the  scriptures  for  themselves  ?     And,  even  if 
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this  great  object  were  attained,  could  we  leave  tiie  deaf  and 
dumb  without  that  assistance  in  the  understanding  and  the 
application  of  these  most  important  subjectsi  which  is 
deemed  of  the  highest  consequence  for  all  others  Hiroughout 
Christendom,  even  the  most  enlightened  ?  All  will  acknowl* 
edge  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  need  at  ieast  as  much  aid  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  as  oth^  persons  t 
teachers  know  that  they  need  unspeakably  more.  This  aid 
the  faithful  teacher  would  desire  to  furnish  in  the  best  way. 
But  unless  there  is  method  regulating  the  pantomime  as  wdU 
as  the  grammar  and  the  logic  of  his  instructions,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  his  way  is  even  tolerable.  Pupils  too  have  oc<- 
casion  to  recite  and  often  to  repeat  among  themselves  the  les* 
sons  tfaey  have  received.  Must  they  not  have  a  common, 
methodical,  definite  mode  of  doing  these  things  in  their  own 
language,  as  well  settled  in  its  essentials  as  the  alphabet 
itself? 

Another  and  important  use  of  methodical  signs  is  to  illus- 
trate by  them  the  principles  of  grammar,  to  present  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  agreement 
and  government  of  words  in  a  composition,  and  to  dictate 
entire  sentences  word  by  word,  as  models  of  correct  writing. 
Thus  a  constant  review  of  the  principles  taught  is  kept  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  and,  if  he  is  required  in  addition 
to  imitate  his  models,  and  by  original  efforts  apply  directiy  and 
without  aid  the  principles  inculcated,  he  can  be  doing  no  bet- 
ter work.  An  advantage  of  this  method  over  that  of  writing 
out  the  model  sentences,  or  spelling  out  their  words  individ- 
ually on  the  fingers,  is  that  it  enables  the  teacher  to  show 
more  clearly  and  naturally  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  by  his  continual  adher- 
ence to  these  principles  himself^  even  in  the  making  of  signs, 
to  establish  them  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  all  the  force 
of  law.  It  comes  in  not  to  supersede  the  oUier  methods  men- 
tioned, for  they  are  excellent  and  necessary,  but  to  illustrate, 
enforce  and  apply  the  principles  they  embrace  in  a  manner 
best  suited  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  mind.    It  may  come  in 


perhaps  alternately  with  the  othets^^dd  add  force  and  variety 
to  the  means  of  instmction.  It  is  addressing  deaf  mates,  in 
their  own  language,  on  an  abstract  snbjecti  rafter  than  in  a 
foreign  one,  of  which  they  know  comparatively  little ;  and  the  • 
object  is  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  foreign  one  the  more 
readily  and  accurately,  that  it  may  ultimately  take  the  place 
of  their  own  in.  the  common  intercourse  of  life* 

This  method  also  involves  a  continual  exerdse  of  the  mind 
in  the  spelling  and  defining  of  words,  both  whidi  are  mosi^ 
important    When  I  dictate  a  sentence  by  methodical  signs, 
andrequire  my  pupils  to  write  it  down,  I  make  a  simi^  sin- 
gle, but  significant  sign  for  each  simple  word,  and  a  complex 
sign,  embracing  at  least  a  partial  definition,  for  every  com* 
plex  word*    to  understand  all  this,  my  pupils  must  give 
good  attention,  must  use  their  powers  of  disciimination,  and 
must  spell  out  each  word,  mentally,  at  least  as  they  write  it 
down.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  gives  each  word  by 
writing  it  himself^  or  by  spelling  it  out  on  his  fingers,  for  the 
pupil  to  read,  the  exercise  of  mind  becomes  little  else  than  the 
mare  operation  of  a  verbal  memory,  without  calling  into  play 
either  judgment,  comparison  or  discrimination*    What  would 
be  the  effect  on  a  common  school  if  the  pupils  rarely  or  never 
had  any  exercise  in  learning  to  spell  except  that  of  copying 
the  written  language  of  the  master  ?    The  deaf  and  dumb 
pupU  would  thus  lose  a  great  advantage  from  the  lack  of  thai 
constant  repetition  of  first  principles  which  ensures  their  due 
effect  on  the  mind.    One  great  law  of  success  in  teaching  i» 
the  rule  of  ^^  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,"  and 
this  is  preeminently  obeyed  by  a  judicious,  methodical  use 
of  pantomimic  signs.    But  while  these  are  bigUy  important 
in  tiieir  proper  place,  the  use  of  them  does  not  necessarily, 
and  never  should  practically,  prevent  the  empbyment  of 
every  other  method  suited  to  facilitate  to  the  pupil  the  acqui*^ 
sition  of  the  written  language  of  his  countrymen.    TUs  is 
one  of  the  chief  objects  in  view  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  when  once  attained,  by  whatever  means,  they 
are  essentially  educated,  or  rather  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
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their  advancing  indefinitely  in  almost  every  branch  of  know!*- 
edge.  Let  then  dactylology  be  employed  fireely, — let  lessons 
be  given  exclusively  by  writing,  but  let  them  never  fiul  to  be 
given  also  by  the  language  of  signs,  both  natural  and  method- 
ical, and  let  the  pupil  be  required  to  use  these  signs  in  the 
most  accurate  manner.  To  this  end  he  must  make  them 
after  the  teacher,  till  if  possible  he  equals  or  surpasses  him  in 
freedom,  force  and  propriety  of  expression,  and  till  he  can 
give  with  all  necessary  minuteness,  the  details  of  a  narrative, 
the  facts  of  an  historical  lesson,  and  the  train  of  thought,  the 
arguments  and  deductions  of  an  abstract  discourse.  The 
great  end  to  be  had  in  view  in  all  these  exercises  by  signs,  is 
not  so  much  after  all,  the  perfecting  the  pupil  in  their  use,  as 
it  is  the  perfecting  him  in  the  understanding  and  use  of  writ- 
ten language,  so  that  he  can  read  understandingly  eve^y 
variety  of  composition,  and  can  express  his  own  thoughts  by 
writing  both  grammatically  and  logically.  Any  degree  of 
approximation  towards  this  end  is  valuable  to  the  deaf  mute; 
the  greater  the  degree,  the  greater  of  course  the  value;  and 
the  teacher  is  in  error,  or  as  the  case  may  be  In  fault,  who 
fails  to  employ  every  available  means  to  accomplish  so  desir- 
able an  object  By  this  method,  thus  imperfectiy  illustrated, 
the  pupil  is  less  likely  to  fall  into  that  unintelligent  use  of 
written  language  to  which  other  methods  may  lead,  his  mind 
is  enlarged  and  strengthened,  he  is  obliged  to  think  and  can 
not  be  a  mere  copyist,  he  understands  better  the  reasons  of 
things,  and  takes  less  on  trust,  he  finally  becomes  independ- 
•ent  in  thought  and  language,  and  in  his  ability  to  acquire 
knowledge,  in  the  same  sense  that  others  are  so. 

The  last  class  of  signs  of  which  I  am  to  speak,  is  that 
<»alled  the  conventional,  or  arbitrary.  Those  included  under 
this  term  and  employed  by  the  adherents  of  the  French  and 
American  system  of  instruction,  are  few  in  number.  They 
are  used  for  convenience  sake  and  to  save  time ;  they  are 
used  in  familiar  conversation,  but  can  not  be  properly  applied 
to  the  expression  of  abstract  thought  They  are  sometimes 
uaed  for  proper  names ;  sometimes  they  have  a  merely  local 


appUoatioii,  in  which  case  they  can  not  be  generaHy  nnder- 
atood ;  they  are  employed  in  jestingi  but  laiely  in  elevated 
discourse.  They  are  such  signs  as  have  in  themselves  no  par* 
ticular  meaning,  but  in  the  first  instance  of  their  use  had  a 
meaning  arbitrarily  assigned  to  them,  which  by  agreement 
between  teacher  and  pupU,  came  at  length  to  be  suggestive  of 
this  meaning  whenever  employed.  Such  are  the  signs  made 
by  holding  up  a  thumb  to  signify  good^  and  a  little  finger  to 
signify  bad.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  particular 
signs  should  never  be  used  by  an  intelligent  teaSher. 

In  some  European  schools,  the  language  of  signs,  as  sueh, 
is  professedly  discarded  as  much  as  possible.  The  teachers 
thus  lose  a  very  important  advantage ;  for  though  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  natural  signs  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion at  first,  they  undervalue  th^m,  do  not  themselves  become 
proficient  in  them,  use  them  awkwardly  and  keep  their  pupils 
in  the  dark  on  many  most  interesting  subjects,  especially 
moral  and  religious  ones,  for  a  tery  long  time,  firom  the  im- 
possibility  of  giving  adequate  instruction  on  these  subjects  by 
other  means.  Now  these  very  subjects  are  the  ones  which, 
In  their  elements  at  least,  we  need  preeminently  for  the  early 
part  of  our  course,  that  we  may  the  more  surely  impress  the 
minds  of  our  pupils  with  a  right  sense  of  their  relations  to 
their  Maker  and  their  privileges  and  duties  as  moral  and  ac- 
countable beings. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  in  many  of  its  applications 
there  is  a  beauty,  a  force,  an  attractive  and  persuasive  power 
in  the  language  of  signs,  unequaled  by  any  other  language 
of  man !  To  the  deaf  and  dumb  this  may  be  true,  but  to  us 
who  hear,  such  an  assertion  would  need  to  be  qualified, 
though  long  experience  in  its  use  might  lead  some  of  us  to 
an  appreciation  of  it  which  the  world  in  general  would  deem 
extravagant  Let  us  then  who  are  teachers,  see  to  it,  that 
this  beautiful  language  of  signs  suffer  no  detriment  firom  us, 
but  that  it  be  handed  down  to  our  successors,  not  only  un- 
impaired, but  improved  and  rendered  more  efiicient  as  the 
great  medium  of  instruction  in  our  respective  institutions. 


That  it  has  been  ihiiB  impvoyed  already  in  our  country,  can 
Admit  of  no  donbt ;  espedally  by  him  who  finrt  introduced  it 
here,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted  for  our  means  of 
usefulness  in  our  profession,  and  the  educated  deaf  mutes  of 
^ur  common  country,  for  deliverance  from  their  great  misfor* 
tune. 

AueusT,  186L 


Mr.  Collins  Stonb  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Use  of  Mefliod- 
ical  Signa'' 


ON  THE  USE  OF  METHODICAL  SIGNS. 


Bt  COLLINS  STOm. 


In  Hie  first  stages  of  every  new  and  nntried  art,  we  expect 
to  find  much  that  is  crude  and  imperfect  Neither  discove- 
ries in  science,  or  systems  of  education,  are  wont  to  spring 
forth  from  the  heads  of  their  authors,  at  their  first  inception, 
like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  finished  and  complete. 
The  true  development  and  strong  manhood  of  excellencei 
can  only  be  attained,  after  an  adolescence  of  long-continued 
and  careful  experiment  The  application  of  principles,  the 
materials,  methods,  and  rules  of  the  art,  are  at  first  matters 
of  theory,  whose  real  value  can  only  be  tested  in  the  crucible 
of  experience.  The  truly  noble  Pioneer  in  any  great  work 
for  human  improvement,  however  skillfolly  he  may  have 
constructed,  and  patiently  elaborated  his  favorite  system,  will 
yet  rejoice  to  see  the  same  benevolent  ends  after  which  he  is 
laboring,  reached  by  methods  more  simple,  effective,  and 
perfect  than  his  own. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for 
freely  expressing  our  sentiments  upon  the  use  of  Methodical 
Signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  although 
&ey  were  regarded  by  the  distinguished  founders  of  the  art| 
as  the  essential  means  of  success,  and  although  they  may 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  system  pursued  in  most  of  our 
American  Institutions. 

The  theory  of  the  benevolent  De  l'Epee,  than  whom  the 
deaf  mute  has  had  no  greater  Benefactor,  was  that  as  words 
are  signs  or  characters  which  represent  ideas,  so  each  woid 
may  itself  also  be  represented  by  a  definite  sign,  and  the 
process  of  education  for  the  deaf  mute,  is  to  learn  these 
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signsy  which  when  learned,  he  instantiy  tenslates  into  words, 
and  he  is  once  master  of  all  the  mysteries  and  intricacies  of 
language.  The  Abbb  Sicard,  adopting  the  same  general 
views,  devoted  the  powers  of  Us  acute  mind  to  the  oonstruo* 
tion  of  a  perfect  system  of  Methodical  Signs,  by  which  every 
word  in  the  language  should  be  represented  by  a  fixed  and 
definite  sign,  which  he  termed  a  sign  of  reduction*  To  the 
philosophy  of  this  theory,  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  Ian* 
guage,  we  have  serious  objections,  and  to  its  utility  still 
greater.  Some  of  these,  we  propose  to  present  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

Our  first  objection  to  this  theory,  for  teaching  languageii 
is  that  methodical  signs  represent  wardsj  and  not  ideas. 
The  methodical  sign  can  be  conrectiy  translated  only  by  the 
specific  word  for  which  it  stands.  These  signs  are  funda« 
mentally  distinguished,  in  this  particular,  firom  what  are 
termed  natural  signs,  which  express  general  ideas,  or  the 
meaning  of  a  number  of  words  taken  together.  Arbitrary,  6t 
purely  conventional  signs,  are  not  of  course,  methodical,  for 
they  often  stand  for  general  ideas,  and  not  for  single  words^ 
For  example,  the  sign  for  the  word — must — is  a  conventional, 
,  and  purely  arbitrary  sign.  It  bears  no  likeness  to  the  word,  or 
idea,  and  suggests  it,  only  as  it  is  fixed  upon  to  represent  it 
It  is  not  however  a  methodical  sign,  for,  it  stands  not  only  for 
this  word,  but  also  for  the  general  idea  of  obligation,  neoes* 
sity,  duty,  and  its  name  in  a  particular  case,  is  determined 
wholly  by  its  connection.  But  farther  than  this ;  the  method* 
ical  sign  represents  the  word  merely  as  a  certain  combination 
of  letters,  and  not  the  idea  which  the  word  conveys.  In  fix* 
ing  the  sign,  the  word  is  analyzed  to  find  its  root,  and  then 
some  peculiarity  of  meaning,  or  even  some  accidental  cir* 
comstance  connected  with  it,  is  fixed  upon  as  the  radical 
8igi^9  hy  which  the  word  shall  be  recognized.  This  sign  is 
not  intended  to  define,  explain,  or  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  simply  to  represent  or  recall  the  word  itselC 
There  may  be  in  the  sign,  some  intimation  more  or  less  dis* 
tinct,  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  for  which  it  stands,  and 
there  may  be  no  such  intimation  whatever.    The  pupil  may 


tfaeieforie  leam  the  sign  for  every  word  in  the  language,  and 
yet  have  his  entire  knowledge  comprised  in  the  fact  that  a 
particnlar  sign  represents  a  certain  number  of  letters,  ar- 
jranged  in  a  certain  order.  Even  allowing  that  the  sign  gives 
the  pupU  a  coirect  and  full  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  it  certainly  does  not,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  en- 
tire system  of  methodical  signs,  does  not  advance  him  a  step 
in  the  ability  to  use  language  correctly.  Language  is  not 
composed  of  isolated  words,  but  of  words  combined  and  mu- 
tually related  to  each  other,  and  it  is  this  mutual  relation  and 
inflection  of  its  words  which  constitute  the  great  difficulty  of 
its  acquisition* 

Methodical  signs  of  themselves  lay  down  no  general  prin* 
dples ;  they  give  no  rules  which  may  be  applied  as  the  ever 
varying  use  of  words  require.  The  architect  who  has  only 
collected  the  materials  of  his  edifice,  has  put  forth  but  litfle 
of  the  skill  and  labor  that  will  be  demanded  before  the  top* 
stone  shall  stand  forth  to  his  view  complete,  and  if  he  has  no 
guide  to  determine  the  form  and  shape  of  his  building,  aside 
£rom  what  the  materials  themselves  furnish,  the  top-stone 
will  hardly  reach  its  proper  position. 

Methodical  signs  are  altogether  too  artificial  and  stifi'to  be 
used  in  conversation,  and  they  are  in  fact  never  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  only  use  to  which  they  are  applied,  is  to 
teach  language  by  means  of  dictation.  Let  us  examine  tins 
[ttocess,  and  enquire  into  its  utility.  A  sentence  by  dictation, 
is  ordinarily  given  in  the  following  manner.  The  general 
idea  expressed  by  the  sentence,  is  first  given  by  natural  signs. 
Next  the  words  in  the  sentence  which  are  not  familiar  to  the 
pupil,  are  explained  in  the  same  way.  Methodical  signs  are 
then  made  for  the  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand, 
and  the  pupil  is  required  to  write  the  sentence,  by  substitute 
ing  the  word  for  the  sign.  What  has  he  gained  by  the 
latter  process  ?  It  has  obviously  been  to  him,  simply  one  of 
translation — ^not  of  course^  of  ideas  which  he  comprehends, 
into  words  which  also  have  a  meaning  to  him,  but  it  may 
have  been,  as  far  as  methodical  signs  are  concerned,  a  mere 
substitution  of  words  for  signs ;   and  aU  he  knows  about 


either  may  be  that  one  repiesentB  tiie  other.  This  assooia* 
tion  may  be  rememboedy  and  the  sentence  written  with  en* 
tire  accuracy,  while  the  pupil  knows  as  little  of  its  meaning, 
as  he  does  of  a  Latin  or  Spanish  sentence,  which  he  finds 
printed  in  familiar  letters.  The  experience  of  every  teacher 
has  shown  him  how  easy  it  is  to  dictate  sentences  which  the 
pupil  shall  write  without  mistake,  while  the  meaning  is  un^ 
known,  or  entirely  above  his  comprehension.  The  dictalicm 
has  accomplished  a  certain  result :  it  has  shown  the  position 
which  the  given  word,  known  or  unknown  as  the  case  may 
be,  holds  in  the  given  sentence.  It  has  done  no  more  than 
this,  as  in  every  other  sentence  the  pupil  can  form,  the  word 
may  have  a  diiSeient  meaning,  and  require  a  different  place* 

Our  next  objection  to  the  use  of  methodical  signs,  is  that 
in  many  cases,  they  mislead  the  pupil  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  words.  Many  words  in  our  language  are  synon^ 
ymous :  and  a  large  class  are  so  neariy  so,  that  they  may  be 
used  interchangeably,  the  only  ground  for  preference  in  a 
given  case,  being  the  length  of  the  word,  or  its  sound.  Such 
words  as  dimmish  and  iessen^  hasten  and  eocpedUey  addUum 
and  accession^  help  and  assist^  compel  and  forcey  timorous 
and  timidy  complete  Knd  finishy  linger  and  lottery  and  thousands 
of  others,  in  their  common  use,  convey  the  same  idea.  The 
difference  in  their  meaning,  if  there  is  any,  is  not  so  much  in 
tkeir  use,  as  in  some  shade  or  tinge  derived  from  their  rbot. 
All  these  -words  must  have  a  distinct  sign :  one  so  definite 
and  distinct  that  one  word  shall  never  be  written  for  another 
when  the  sign  is  understood  and  rightly  translated.  A  dif* 
ference  is  thus  indicated  in  the  meaning  of  words  which  does 
not  exist  in  fiatct.  The  pupil  is  led  to  suppose  that  because 
there  is  a  palpable  difference  in  the  sighs  of  two  words,  there 
is  of  course  one  in  their  signification. 

The  objection  applies  with  still  greater  force,  when  Hie 
same  word  has  different  meanings,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
words  in  our  language.  In  our  word  bear  for  example,  we 
bear  pain,  bear  a  burden,  bear  a  title,  bear  witness,  bear  ex* 
p  ense,  bear  in  mind,  bear  a  person  company,  a  sick  man 
bears  food,  words  bear  a  meaning,  sentences  a  construction, 
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letters  a  date,  artidee  a  pfioe,  rnlen  bear  authority,  trees 
bear  fimit,  the  guns  of  a  fort  bear  on  an  object,  reports  bear 
on  the  reputation,  ships  bear  down  on  an  enemy,  argaments 
bear  on  a  question,  a  lawyer  bears  on  his  antagonist,  and  a 
man  in  grinding  his  ax,  bears  on  the  grindstone.  The 
methodical  sign^or  the  word,  is  based  upon  a  single  meaning 
or  use  of  it,  or  one  which  may  possibly  be  common  to  a  few 
eases,  as  the  mdioal  and  fixed  sign.  When  the  word  is  used 
in  an  entirely  different  sense,  ihe  sign  is  a  great  obstacle  in 
convejring  to  the  pupil  its  true  meaning. 

In  phrases,  Ihe  difficulty  and  misapprehension  is  greater 
stilL  The  word  may  be  used  in  a  sense  which  has  no  anal* 
ogy  whatever  to  its  common  use,  and  even  may  have  an  op* 
posite  meaning.  Whatever  methodical  sign  may  be  affixed 
to  the  word,  when  it  is  applied  to  it  as  it  occurs  in  the 
phrase,  it  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  in  some  cases  ridiculous* 
The  word  run,  in  its  common  use,  has  a  very  simple  and  sig* 
nificant  sign.  It  has  little  meaning  however,  if  you  attempt 
to  dictate  the  phrase  ^to  run  the  risk  of."  These  points 
knight  be  iUustmted  to  any  extent,  but  they  are  too  obvious 
to  require  it. 

The  time  and  labor  demanded  to  leam  methodical  signs 
is  another  serious  objection  to  their  use.  As  much  labor 
must  be  expended  by  the  pupil  in  learning  the  sign,  as  in 
learning  the  orthography  of  the  word,  and  often  more.  The 
sign  is  often  entirely  arbitrary  in  its  character,  and.  the  pupil 
has  no  association  by  which  he  can  fix  it  in  his  memory. 
For  this  labor,  there  is  not,  in  the  luiowledge  it  gives  of  the 
wordf  or  in  the  assistaooe  it  renders  m  oonstmotion,  a  suffi* 
dent  equivalent 

The  deaf  mute  cBn  only  acquire  the  ability  to  use  language 
oonectly,  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  laws  of  constroctioii* 
U  you  tell  him  that  the  position  of  a  word  in  a  sentence 
dq>ends  entirely  upon  its  meaning  and  the  idea  you  wish  to 
express,  that  if  it  is  the  subject,  it  must  have  one  position,  if 
the  object  another,  if  the  action  another,  and  if  a  quality, 
itSl  another,  you  give  him  a  general  principle  which  he  will 
•QODlMm  to  apply  ibrhimaelf:    In  this  way,  beginmng  with 


simple  principles  and  fonns,  and  advancing  gradually  to 
those  more  complicatedi  he  acqoiies  the  skill  to  master  all 
the  dif&culties  of  language.  Each  word  takes  the  place 
which  its  character,  quality  and  meaning  assign  to  it.  The 
pupil  is  thus  constantly  thrown  upon  the  exercise  of  his  own 
powers  of  judgment  and  reflection.  He  is  compelled  to  adopt 
the  only  method  by  which  he  can  make  real  progress,  viz  > — 
to  think.  We  insist  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  a 
deaf  mute  can  be  taught  to  use  language.  The  accuracy  of 
the  teacher,  copied  in  a  mechanical  way,  can  be  of  little 
benefit  to  him.  Model  sentences  can '  be  given  by  writing, 
or  by  alphabetic  signs,  more  rapidly  and  accurately  than  by 
methodical  signs.  If  he  has  not  sufficient  strength  and 
clearness  of  mind  to  understand  and  apply  principles,  it  is 
certain  he  can  never  acquire  language. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  methodical  signs  are  essentially 
arbitrary  in  their  nature ;  as  in  their  distinctive  character,  they 
do  not  necessarily  convey  to  the  mind  any  idea  of  the  mean* 
i|}g  of  the  word  they  represent;  as  in  many  cases  they  lead  to 
erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  meaning  of  words ;  as  they  do 
not  increase  the  circle  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  either  of 
principles  or  facts,  and  finally,  as  they  are  a  system  difficult 
of  acquisition,  we  think  they  should  be  dispensed  with,  or 
but  sparingly  used,  in  a  system  of  deaf»mate  instruction. 


A  discussion  of  considerable  length  took  place  after  the 
leading  of  the  papers. 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  was  reluctant  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
discussion  of  any  question  or  questions  which  might  grow 
out  of  the  papers  read.  Still,  there  were  points  which  should 
be  distinctiy  brought  out  He  had  Ibtened  with  great  inter* 
est  to  the  papers  which  were  read  in  the  morning,  and  agreed 
with  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  both.  The  paper  read 
first  seemed  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  methodical  signs  to  an 
extent  beyond  what  by  common  consent  has  hitherto  been 
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assigned  them.  The  speaker  did  not  see  why  methodical 
signs  should  be  used  in  colloquial  discourse,  when  we  are  giv- 
ing ideas  simply,  without  reference  to  language.  They  are 
not  used  in  conversational  intercourse  with  the  pupil,  nor  in 
his  religious  instruction,  or  in  the  lecture.  Methodical  signSy 
as  used  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  as  used 
by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  strictly  verbal  signs — signs  used 
for  words.  They  are  confined  to  represent  words,  and  not 
unfrequently  are  termed  verbal  as  well  as  methodical  signs. 
Methodical  signs  and  natural  signs  are  not  unfrequently 
identical,  the  grammatical  sign  being  merely  superadded  to 
the  former  to  designate  the  relations  or  inflections  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  Thus  the  sign  for  eating  is  the  same  in  both. 
But  the  speaker  did  not  consider  it  proper  to  apply  the  term 
methodical  to  descriptive  signs,  simply  because  they  were 
made  according  to  a  certain  order  or  method. 

Dr.  Peet  cited  instances  where   methodical  signs  would 
prove  ineffective,  as  in  dictating  an  abstract  proposition,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  comprehended  by  the  pupil,  though 
he  may  be  able  to  write  correctly  the  words  which  embody  it. 
The  principal  use  of  methodical  signs  is  in  dictation,  and 
if  oral  idictation  is  useful  in  instructing  a  hearing  child,  why 
should  not  dictation  by  methodical  signs  be  equally  so  in 
teaching  a  deaf  mute  ?     In  this  connection  the  speaker  refer- 
red to  the  case  of  a  young  man  at  the  idiot  school  at  Bic^tre, 
who  is  a  sort  of  Zerah  Colbum,  having  the  ability-  to  arrive 
at  mathematical  conclusions  with  marvelous  facility, — ^who 
understood  language  and  wrote  on  the  black  board  from  dic- 
tation, in  the  main  with  surprising  accuracy.     He  must  say 
he  was  surprised  at  this  circumstance,  and  he  believed  it  was 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be  urged  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  methodical  signs.     Still,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  presenting,  in  a  proper  and  prominent  form,  the  parts  of 
the  sentence,  and  thus  impressing  more  strongly  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  and  the  forms  of  a  sentence.     We 
need  some  such  aid  as  this  in 'our  own  system.     It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  idea  should  always  be  first  presented  through 
the  medium  of  natural  signs,  and  then  be  reduced  to  a  gram- 


matical  anangement  by  the  employment  of  metiliodieal 
signs. 

The  speaker  conceived  that  in  the  early  stages  of  instrac* 
tion^  methodical  signs  might  be  used  to  advantage ;  but  he 
would  not  employ  them  after  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  a  point 
where  he  can  understand  language.  The  great  object  in  Hie 
earlier  stages  of  instruction,  is  to  teach  the  laws  of  the  con- 
struction of  language.  When  the  pupil  has  reached  the 
point  when  he  can  comprehend  ideas  conveyed  to  him  in 
plain  phraseology,  the  speaker  would  pour  into  his  mind 
through  the  medium  of  natural  signs,  the  information  in  the 
various  departments  of  human  knowledge  which  might  be 
communicated  to  a  hearing  child.  This  was  his  view  of  the 
case,  and  he  would  use  methodical  signs  as  a  help  to  arrive 
at  this  state ;  afterward  laying  them  aside,  because  they  are 
not  necessary.  The  pupil  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  construction  of  language,  and  he  does  not  need  the 
further  use  of  methodical  signs.  Dr.  Peet  would  not  carry 
their  use  to  the  same  extent  as  some  teachers,  so  as  to  apply 
them  to  every  sentence  in  the  school-room. 

Mr.  Weld  was  happy  to  find  his  own  view  of  the  great 
value  of  methodical  signs  sustained  by  Dr.  Peet  and  jothers 
of  much  experience  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  gave  a  little  different  definition  to  the  term,  and  made  it 
embrace  a  larger  sphere.  That  a  very  high  importance  was 
to  be  attached  to  their  use  in  the  proper  toay^is  most  certain; 
the  experience  of  his  own  life  had  proved  it  as  well  as  that 
of  others,  and  he  should  regret  to  see  the  system  abandoned. 
He  held  that  it  should  be  preserved,  as  a  very  important 
element  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  although  he 
would  not  discard  other  methods,  but  would  employ  them 
constantly  in  connection  with  this. 

Professor  Barnard  remarked  that  in  the  use  of  methodical 
signs,  his  own  opinions  had  undergone  a  change  of  late 
years.  When  he  commenced  teaching,  he  used  them  alto* 
gether,  regarding  Sicard  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  system ; 
but  he  afterward  underwent  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion, 
discarded  from  the  school-room  every  thing  like  methodical 
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BigoBf  and  tanght  every  thing  by  natural  signs  and  by  writing. 
Still  he  resolved  not  to  practice  any  thing  which  could  not 
be  wrought  out  in  theory,  and  underwent  a  kind  of  intellect 
iXLsl  relapse.  He  began  to  introduce  again  methodical  signs 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  number  the 
teacher  had  to  instruct.  Where  there  is  only  one  pupil,  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  the  speaker  would  not  use  methodical 
signs  at  all.  If  he  had  a  class  now,  he  should  use  methodical 
signs  very  much  according  to  the  plan  he  had  heard  expressed 
by  Dr.  Peet  Where  there  were  many  pupils,  as  in  a  lai^e 
class,  much  labor  and  time  would  be  saved  by  using  method- 
ical signs.  The  alphabet  is  used  too  much ;  and  the  speaker 
would  not  teach  the  pupil  to  spell  on  the  fingers  till  the  habit 
Itms  established  of  apprehending  words  in  the  written  form. 

Mr.  Porter  agreed  with  the  opinion  that  the  use  of 
methodical  signs  was  a  saving  of  labor,  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  disparage  the  manual  alphabet.  There  is,  he  remarked,  a 
muscular  sense,  which,  as^an  aid  to  the  memory,  is  in  some 
respects  superior  to  the  sense  of  sight  The  mode  of  pre- 
senting words  best  adapted  to  aid  the  apprehension  and  mem- 
ory, will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual minds.  Mr.  Porter  thought  that  a  teacher  should 
avoid  confining  himself  too  exclusively  to  any  one  of  the 
forms  under  which  language  is  presented  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  should  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  them  all,  and 
employ  them  all  as  aids  to  memory. 

Professor  Barnard  rejoined,  objecting  to  too  free  a  use  of 
the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Clerc  observed  that  words  spelled  with  the  fingers 
were  lost  upon  the  air,  but  the  written  word  remained  fixed 
before  the  pupiL  He  conceived  it  necessary  to  spell,  and 
then  write. 

Dr.  Peet  followed  with  some  remarks  upon  muscular  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bartlett  considered  that  the  thoughts  of  a  pupil  ran 
in  the  current  where  they  are  first  directed.  He  would  ask 
Professor  Barnard,  whom  he  was  heartily  glad  to  see  heie  on 
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this  occasion,  whether  he  wotild  teach  words  to  any  extent 
without  the  use  of  the  alphabet 

Professor  Barnard  replied  that  he  would  not  teach  a  word 
letter  by  letter,  but  would  have  the  whole  word  upon  the 
slate  at  once.  He  had  been  asked  how  he  would  get  along 
if  there  were  no  written  language  ?  In  that  case,  he  would 
teach  a  child  the  connection  between  words  and  ideas,  and 
give  him  words  enough  to  embrace  all  the  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet ;  and  then  words  to  vary  the  combinations  of  the  letters. 
He  would  not  begin  by  teaching  that  there  is  any  alphabet 
at  all. 

Mr.  Turner  thought  this  would  be  a  reversed  orde^-'-an 
inverted  process,  and  more  difficult  than  to  learn  the  success* 
ive  parts  of  words.  The  mechanical  use  of  the  fingers  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  It  would  be  idle  for  a  hear* 
ing  person  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  without  learn- 
ing the  elements  of  the  language.  So  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  faculty  of  taking  in  words  at  a  glance,  either  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  others,  is  one  of  our  highest  attain- 
ments. The  manner  in  which  the  deaf  mute  comprehends 
language  is  probably  very  much  the  same  as  with  ourselves. 

Professor  Barnard  rejoined  that  he  did  not  hold,  nor  be- 
lieve it  was  possible  to  begin  a  school  without  the  use  of  the 
alphabet 

Dr.  Peet  observed  that  Jacotot's  principle  is,  that  the 
word  must  be  taught  without  its  component  parts— «.^« 
<'  This  old  man  is  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  on  his  back." 
Dr.  Woodbridge  gives  an  instance  of  a  child  who  learned  to 
read  in  six  weeks,  and  was  able  to  read  well  by  this  system. 

Mr.  Turner  supposed  this  system  could  not  be  carried  out 
with  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  words.  What  is  the  philo- 
sophical system  ?  Mr.  Turner  thought  that  if  the  elements  of 
words  were  taught,  the  pupil  can  learn  the  other  system,  and 
it  may  thus  be  carried  out  to  a  small  extent 

Professor  Barnard  made  a  difference  between  the  two  sys- 
tems.    That  which  he  had  proposed  had  only  a  limited  scope. 

Mr.  Ayres,  without  knowing  it,  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  in  the  matter  of  methodical  signs,  as  Professor 
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Barnard.  He  had  fonned  one  farther  conclusion  also,  that 
the  pupil's  success  depended  much  more  on  the  skill  and 
faithfulness  of  the  teacher  than  on  any  system.  The  speaker 
classified  the  three  methods  of  instruction,  viz :  1st,  Instruc- 
tion by  natural  signs.  2d,  Methodical  signs,  or  signs  for 
words.  3d,  Alphabetic  writing,  or  dactylology.  He  gave 
some  illustrations  of  these  systems.  He  had  used  methodi- 
cal signs,  and  with  nearly  as  great  success  as  with  any  other 
method.  A  great  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  way  of 
methodical  signs.  If  an  ignorant  child  be  required  to  labor 
at  the  word-system  and  then  tb  bring  together  these  words 
and  form  a  sentence,  he  finds  it  a  laborious  effort. 

Mr.  Tbrry  rose  to  express  his  feelings  on  this  subject 
He  conceived  that  time  was  wasted  in  any  discussions  re- 
garding the  modes  of  teaching  elementary  principles.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  pursuing  the  question  of  establish- 
ing higher  institutions. 

Mr.  Bartlbtt,  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Terry, 
hoped  that  the  subject  would  not  be  dropped  until  it  was 
used  up.     To  give  time,  he  therefore  moved  an  adjournment. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  subsequentiy  withdrawn. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Thomas  Gallaudet 
asked  leave  to  introduce  a  letter  from  his  father.  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Unanimous  consent  being  given,  the  letter  was  read  by 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  as  follows,  viz : 

Hartford,  August  28th,  1851. 

To  the  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Convention  of 
those  interested  in  the  cause  of  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  now 
in  session  in  this  city  : 

Gentlemen, 

With  deep  regret  I  perceive  that  the  state  of  my  health  is 
such  as  to  prevent  my  enjoying  the  pleasures  and  the  privi- 
leges of  participating  with  you  in  the  objects  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Look  to  God  for  his  wisdom  and  grace,  and  may  it 
be  richly  imparted  to  you.     Accept  the  assurances  of  my 
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penonal  regard  and  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  your 
various  operations. 

Yours  sincerely,       T.  H.  OALLAUDET. 

The  above  communication  was  written  at  the  dictation  of 

my  father,  by  myselfl 

Thomas  Oallaudbt. 

'  The  letter  of  Mr.  Gallaubet  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in 
full  upon  the  minutes. 

The  discussion  was  resumed 

Professor  Barnard  referred  to  the  topics  which  were  last 
before  the  Convention.  H<f  did  not  regard  the  system  of 
methodical  signs  as  a  new  system,  but  as  an  enlarged  and 
cultivated  style  of  natural  language.  It  is  not  like  learning 
a  new  language,  but  extending  the  vocabulary  of  the  old. 
Still,  he  would  say  again  that  he  would  use  methodical  signs 
only  to  a  certain  extent 

Mr.  Gallaudet  considered  the  idea  of  learning  a  third 
language  to  be  a  fallacy.  He  conceived  that  the  whole  of 
this  discussion  amounted  only  to  a  matter  of  personal  expe* 
rienoe. 

Mr.  Porter  remarised  upon  the  use  of  dictation  by  method- 
ical signs  in  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  words  which, 
though  previously  taught,  might  have  been  wholly  or  partially 
forgotten,  or  might  otherwise  be  confounded  with  other  words 
of  similar  form ;  their  use  also  in  indicating  which  of  the 
several  meanings  of  a  word,  or  which  of  two  or  more  words 
spelled  alike,  is  intended. 

The  Convention  here  took  a  recess. 


Afternoon  Session. 


The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  methodical  signs  was  re- 
sumed at  half  past  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stone  considered  that  an  important  distinction  should 
be  made  between  methodical  and  natural  signs.  Methodical 
signs  were  designed  to  recall  words,  not  to  explain  their 
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meaning.  Witiiin  a  few  years  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  views  of  teachers  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
methodical  signs.  When  the  speaker  had  received  his  own 
instmction,  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  methodical 
method  was  the  only  true  one,  but  his  own  experience  had  led 
him  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  teaching  the  elementary 
forms  of  language,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  method- 
ical signs,  but  he  thought  they  should  be  used  sparingly. 
In  teaching  idioms,  he  would  explain  the  idea  fuUy  and 
thoroughly  by  natural  signs,  and  give  the  pupil  a  model  sen- 
tence by  writing.  The  pupil  would  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  idiom  by  constructing  sentences  after  the  modeL 
Two  or  three  years  ago  he  had  made  much  use  of  methodi- 
cal signs  in  teaching  an  intelligent  class  of  five  or  six  years' 
standing,  and  found  them  to  have  very  little  practical  value 
for  pupils  of  that  age.  A  great  labor  of  attention  and  mem- 
ory was  imposed  upon  the  pupil,  while  his  stock  of  ideas  was 
not  increased.  Methodical  signs  simply  show  the  order  in 
which  the  words  occur  in  a  given  sentence,  and  they  give  no 
reason  for  that  which  they  indicate  as  the  true  one.  He 
therefore  considered  them  of  but  little  use  in  giving  the  pupil 
a  knowledge  of  language.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  much  befr 
ter  to  teach  the  pupil,  after  he  is  fiiUy  possessed  of  the  idea 
from  natural  signs,  to  arrange  the  words  correctly  for  himself, 
by  understanding  the  principles  and  laws  of  construction. 

Mr.  Turner  believed  we  should  have  avoided  much  per^ 
plexity  if  we  had  made  a  clear  definition  at  the  beginning. 
The  great  question  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  this 
discussion,  seemed  to  be.  What  is  the  work  to  be  done  ? 
The  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  brought  to  our  Institutions, 
what  shall  we  do  for  them?  The  answer  is, teach  them  lan- 
guage. Without  language,  they  can  hold  no  communication 
with  their  families,  their  Mends,  or  the  world  around  them. 
In  what  time,  then,  are  we  expected  to  do  this  ?  We  are 
expected  to  take  them  at  an  early  age,  frequently  not  exceed* 
ing  six  or  eight  years,  and  to  teach  them  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage in  five  or  six  years ;  but  we  cannot  do  it  with  ordinary 
in  the  short  period  allowed  us.    We  are  required  to 
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give  them  sach  a  knowledge  of  conunon  language  as  will 
enable  them  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  firiends,  and  read 
common  articles  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  This  is  the 
most  important  thing  to  be  done.  The  object  at  which  we. 
aim  is  to  give  each  pupil  such  a  knowledge  of  language  as 
will  fit  him  for  the  common  occupations  and  duties  of  life. 

The  means  by  which  we  are  to  accomplish  this,  are  what 
we  term  signs.  We  mean  by  signs  precisely  the  same  as  we 
mean  by  words.  A  sign  is  the  substitute  for  a  word.  There 
are  two  general  classes  of  signs— one  termed  NaturcUy  the 
other,  Arbitrary.  Natural  signs  are  those  which  would  be 
made  by  man  in  a  savage  state — signs  prompted  by  the 
wants  of  the  individual ;  an  acting  out  of  the  idea.  This  is 
the  first  great  division  of  signs. 

The  deaf  and  dumb,  in  their  uneducated  state,  originate  a 
great  many  signs  of  this  class.  They  axe  obliged  to  use 
them  in  communicating  with  their  Mends  to  make  known 
their  wants.  These  signs  are  generally  expressive  of  the  wish, 
and  are  therefore  called  natural  signs. 

The  next  great  division  of  signs  is  the  arbitrary.  There 
are  some  ideas  for  which  no  expressive  sign  can  be  made. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  sign  with  which 
the  idea  shall  be  associated,  and  which  may  afterwards  be 
used  to  recall  it.  Some  complex  ideas  included  in  single 
words,  require  several  simple  signs  fully  to  express  their 
meaning.  For  convenience  we  abridge  these  signs  and  use 
one  or  two  as  expressive  of  the  whole.  All  such  signs  we 
term  arbitrary.  Both  natural  and  arbitrary  signs  are  used  in 
teaching,  and  when  anranged  in  the  order  of  the  words  in  a 
sentence,  combined  with  signs  to  express  the  granunatical 
modifications  and  relations  of  those  words,  we  have  what  are 
termed  methodical  or  systematic  signs.  These  answer  a 
good  purpose  in  the  school-room,  especially  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  instruction,  because  they  express  the  idea  clearly 
and  teach  the  proper  order  of  words  in  sentences.  They  are 
of  great  service  to  the  teacher  gJso  in  correcting  the  mistakes 
of  his  pupils,  when  writing  from  signs  upon  the  large  slates. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  speaker  agreed  in 
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the  main  with  Dr.  Peet.  The  only  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  use  methodical  signs  to  any  very  great  extent,  and  we 
all  answer,  No.  In  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  main  point  of 
diiference  was  only  to  what  extent  these  signs  shall  be  used. 

Mr.  Gary  thought  we  had  arrived  very  near  the  close  of 
this  discussion,  judging  from  the  very  general  agreement  to 
which  we  had  arrived.  He  considered  the  proper  use  of 
methodical  signs  desirable  in  the  earlier  years  of  instruction. 
He  suggested  as  one  advantage  of  this,  that,  as  deaf  mutes 
use  signs  naturally,  it  is  well  to  adopt  the  mode  which  will 
make  the  greatest  impression  on  their  minds. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  remarked  that  if  the  idea  were  conveyed  to 
the  pupU  in  the  form  most  familiar  to  him,  it  would  be  better 
impressed  on  the  mind.  He  thought  this  was  well  illustrated 
in  our  own  language.  We  know  that  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
It  is  difficult  to  translate  English  into  Latin;  but  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  obviated  by  placing  the  English  words  in  the 
Latin  oider.  So  with  signs.  Like  all  inexperienced  teach- 
ers, he  had  at  one  time  fallen  into  the  idea  that  methodical 
signs  were  worse  than  useless,  and  that  the  method  of  anal- 
ysis only  should  be  employed;  but  he  had  since  met  with 
success  in  the  use  of  them,  when  he  had  despaired  of  it  by 
any  other  method, 

Mr.  Weld  observed  that  in  this  discussion  of  the  use  of 
methodical  signs,  the  idea  had  been  thrown  out  that  we  can 
not  convey  instruction  by  them.  In  his  opinion  we  do  in  fact 
communicate  much  instruction  by  their  means;  causing  them 
often  to  convey  condensed,  but  beautiful  definitions  of  the 
words  for  which  they  stand,  and  thus  producing  accuracy  of 
discrimination  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  increase 
of  knowledge.  We  help  him  thus  to  think  and  reason.  As 
to  their  arbitrary  use,  he  would  say,  we  can  scarcely  use  them 
arbitrarily  at  all,  if  we  use  them  welL 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  had  no  desire  to  trespass  upon  the  time 
of  the  Convention,  but  wished  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,  bear* 
ing  directly  upon  the  question  in  point,  viz : 

^  In  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  employment  of  methodical 
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signs,  as  a  means  of  instnictiony  teachers  have  differed. 
Though  they  are  ill  adapted  to  the  expression  of  connected 
thought,  many  have  beUeved  them  valuable  auxiliaries,  for 
recalling  to  mind  the  individual  words  with  which  they  are 
associated.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  economy  of  lime 
which  their  use  admits,  and  the  greater  tenacity  with  which 
the  memories  of  deaf  mutes  fasten  upon  signs  than  upon 
words  unconnected  with  any  simple  representative  gesticula* 
tion,  are  advantages  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is 
further  believed  that  in  communicating,  through  the  medium 
of  signs,  ideas  which  are  required  to  be  embodied  in  alpha* 
betic  langaage  by  the  learner,  they  possess  a  superiority  over 
written  examples,  since  the  elements  out  of  which  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  constructed  must  be  retained  in  the  mind  and 
reduced  to  a  grammatical  arrangement  according  to  certain 
fixed  principles  of  construction.  This  process  of  translating 
ideas  into  written  forms,  by  the  pupU,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
impresses  the  memory,  and  caUs  into  exercise  the  judgment 
to  an  extent  not  demanded  by  merely  reading  the  formula 
upon  the  teacher's  slate,  or  even  by  transferring  it  to  his  own ; 
and  accordingly,  it  has  been  found  after  caxeful  and  long 
continued  experiment,  that  far  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
principles  of  written  discourse^  no  instrument  can  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  in  their  stead." 
The  discussion  was  then  dropped. 

A  paper  on  ^Deaf-Mute  Idioms"  was  read  by  Mr.  Caby. 


DEAFMUTE  IDIOMS. 

BT  3.  ADDUOn  OAST. 

It  is  said  of  an  Ameiicati  soldier  who  had  served  his  oomi- 
try  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  had  picked  up  a  little 
French  in  his  intercourse  with  our  French  allies,  that  he 
asked  a  friend  upon  his  return  home,  if  he  knew  what  the 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Rochambeau 
called  a  Aof.  No,  was  his  reply.  Well  tiiey  call  it  chapea/u^ 
said  the  soldier.  ^  Chapeau,"  echoed  tiie  astonished  coun- 
tryman. ^  Chapeau — why  do  they  not  call  it  hat  and  done 
withit?*» 

Scarcely  less  surprise  is  often  evinced  by  those  visiting  a 
class  of  deaf  and  dumb  as  they  are  engaged  in  original  ex- 
ercises in  composition.  What  strange  sentences — ^how  oddly 
framed !  What  inverted  clauses !  What  new  coined  words ! 
Why  do  they  not  write  as  others  do  ?  Why  such  peculiar 
forms  of  expression?  They  wonder  but  see  no  solution. 
They  half  suspect  it  is  owing  to  some  deficiency  of  intellect 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  or  to  some  fault  of  the  teacher.  Lit- 
tle do  they  know  that  oftentimes  there  is  deep  philosophy 
underlying  these  superficial  errors,  and  gleams  of  superior 
wit  shining  out  from  this  very  darkness  of  confusion.  They 
appreciate  not  the  fact  that  each  deaf  mute  is  more  than  a 
Cadmus,  a  mere  carrier  of  letters :  he  is  an  inventor  of  signs 
of  thought.  Isolated  from  all  the  spoken  dialect  of  the 
world,  he  is  himself  the  elaborator  of  a  language,  unique, 
beautifrd,  expressive.  It  is  an  outgrowth  from  himself,  not 
an  appendage ;  an  original  creation,  not  a  borrowed  form. 
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It  bears  his  own  image  and  superscription,  and  is  no  foreign 
coin.  The  language  of  signs  is  the  real  vernacular  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Signs  are  the  matrices  of  his  thought 
They  give  it  form  and  shape;  and  in  whatever  written  Ian* 
guage  his  thought  may  seek  expression,  the  sign  form  is  the 
natural  mould  in  which  it  must  be  cast.  The  hearing  by  the 
ear  catch  the  utterances  of  others  and  imitate  ihem.  The 
deaf  mute  knows  no  spoken  language ;  and  as>the  elements 
of  an  oral  tongue  are  taught  him,  he  knows  not  the  prevail- 
ing arrangement — ^the  acknowledged  order  of  words.  It 
does  not  perhaps  occur  to  him  to  inquire  whether  all  men 
adopt  the  same  standard,  and  use  the  same  forms  of  speech. 
It  is  sufficient  that  he  has  a  standard  of  his  own — a  gift  of 
nature  so  to  speak,  to  which  he  instinctively  refers ;  and  as 
with  salts,  each  has  its  peculiar  form  of  crystallization,  so  is 
it  with  the  deaf  mute, — ^his  written  sentences,  so  far  as  may 
be,  naturally  crystallize  in  the  sign  form. 

Visitors  in  their  criticisms  of  the  style  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  English  language,  their 
mother  tongue,  whose  forms  and  idioms  are  st^eotyped  in 
their  memories,  is  to  the  deaf  mute,  at  first,  as  deep  a  mys- 
tery as  the  dialects  of  the  spirit-world.  Visitors,  moreover, 
do  not  think,  many  do  not  know,  that  of  the  thousand 
tongues  and  dialects  now  spoken,  or  that  have  been,  each  has 
its  characteristic  i^omatic  forms,  differing  from  those  of 
other  languages  as  widely  ad  the  features  of  the  various 
races  of  men  differ  from  each  other.  Now,  which  of  these 
shall  his  style  most  resemble?  The  fact  of  birth  in  a  land 
where  the  English  language  prevails,  is  no  presumption  that 
he  will  adopt  tiie  English  style.  Geographical  position  can 
have  no  influence  upon  his  choice,  in  redpect  to  modes  of 
expression.  Were  it  not  for  his  bias  which  induces  him  nat- 
urally to  write  words  in  the  same  collocation,  as  he  would 
make  signs  for  the  same  idea,  he  might  be  supposed  as  likely 
to  adopt  a  French  style  in  an  American  school,  as  that 
which  is  common  in  this  land,«-^o  might  a  Grerman  pupil 
fall  into  the  use  of  Italian  idioms,  and  an  English  pupil 
adopt  the  phraseology  of  a  Chinese.    Indeed,  such  to  some 
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extent  is  the  fact  And  not  nnfireqnently  a  teacher  in  our 
schools  is  obliged  to  correct,  as  erroneous,  forms  of  expression 
which  would  have  been  perfectly  proper  in  Germany  or 
France. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  wish  to  present 
somewhat  at  length,  specimens  of  the  peculiar  idioms  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  They  will  bring  out  into  a  strong  light, 
the  great  difficulty  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is 
to  make  them  write  in  an  English  style,  to  construct  their 
sentences  according  to  English  models.  They  will  also,  we 
think,  make  an  impression,  such  as  an  accumulation  of  facts 
alone  can  make,  of  the  grand  obstacle  which  the  deaf  mute 
encounters  in  his  education,  viz :  the  great  diversity  of  forms 
in  which  his  thoughts  may  couch  themselves,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  which  of  them  may  suit  the  language  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  dwells.  These  illustrative  sentences 
may  serve  also  to  convince  the  visitors  of  our  schools,  that 
they  ought  to  be  surprised  at  the  general  accuracy  with 
which  our  pupils  use  the  English  tongue,  rather  than  at  the 
occasional  errors  which  mar  their  style  and  betray  their  pe* 
culiar  infirmity.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  see  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  deaf-mute  style  which  strike  him  as  so 
singular  and  new,  are  found  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
foreign  tongues,  a  few  selections  will  be  given,  though  im» 
perfectly,  in  English  words,  the  resemblance  appearing 
much  stronger  in  the  original,  than  it  is  possible  to  make  it 
in  a  translation. 

NEW   WORDS. 

Deaf  mutes  under  instruction  acquire  ideas  faster  than 
words.  Hence  they  are  often  inclined  to  coin  new  words  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  In  doing  this  they  often  show  much 
ingenuity  and  remarkable  clearness  of  perception.  A  few 
words  are  here  given,  some  of  them  in  the  very  sent^ices 
which  the  pupil  wrote  when  introducing  them  :*« 

As  Roadrboat  for  canal-boat 

WaU'floor  for  pavement  which  is  made  of  stones  and  laid 
level  like  a  floor. 
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Brick-levels  for  a  sidewalk  which  is  level  and  made  of 
bricL 

Sparkle'Stone  for  a  flint. 

Smail'pozers  for  those  who  have  had  the  small-pox. 

WORDS   IN   SENTENCES. 

Geoi^e  Whitefield  war-hoaped  it. 

A  naughty  child  disgvods  the  good  children. 

An  orderous  pupil  orders  the  boys. 

He  mercied  (pitied)  them. 

We  were  interested  to  look  at  the  various  biographiei  of 
the  pictures  (portraits)  which  had  been  painted. 

Jane  haughts.  (is  haughty.) 

She  lunged,  (breathed  hard  in  dying.) 

A  repeniable  man  has  besought  Grod. 

Before  starting  the  Captain  of  the  steamboat  told  the 
boilers,  (engineers.) 

I  grated  her,  i.  e.,  thanked  her. 

I  gratify  (thank)  God,  because  the  pupils  came  from  their 
parents  to  learn  the  alphabet.  (The  pupil  learns  that  grati- 
tude and  grateful  mean  the  same  as  thankfulness  and  thank- 
ful, and  he  then  makes  similar  new  verbs  to  suit  his  purpose.) 

The  pupils  funeraled  in  Prince  street,  L  e.,  they  walked 
two  and  two  in  procession  as  at  a  funeral. 

The  children  often  play  and  bellows  with  the  bellows  for 
the  fire. 

Father  Mathew  purchased  the  grave-farm^  i.  e.,  a  plot  of 
ground  for  a  cemetery. 

My  father  some  years  ago  determined  to  remove  to  the 
West,  but  my  mother  wonted. 

l%at  island  is  now  called  Great  Britain,  and  the  natives 
were  our  ascendants.  (The  pupil  meaning  ancestors,  the  op* 
poaite  of  descendants.) 

He  eloquented  them  very  much. 

ABSTRACT    NOITNS. 

The  constable  caught  the  man  in  the  prison,  and  he  was 
very  miserableness. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  are  vokmiarMess  like  the 
people  of  England 

Mr.  L.  very  kindness  Mr.  C. 

(Compare  Ps.  ex.  3^  "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 
day  of  thy  power.''    Heb.,  Thy  people  willingness.) 

ABJECTIYES    AGREEING    IN    GENDER  WITH   NOUNS. 

My  mother  received  a  letter  from  his  husband  last  August 

Ber  (Capt  John  Smith's)  mother  could  not  whip  for  she 
was  very  weak. 

Compare  Greek— John  xvii :  24.  That  they  may  see  the 
§^ory  the  my ;  c/mv,  fem. . 

Also  Latin — Gen.  iv.  1.  Adam  vero  cognovit  uxorem 
suam  Hevam,  L  e.,  Eve  her  wife. 

>  And  French — John  xix :  26.  Jesus  done  voyant  sa  m&re-^ 
dit  k  sa  m^,  Femme  vioUt  ton  fils.  Pms  il  dit  an  Disciple ; 
VioU  ta  mdre. 

THE   VERB    PRECEDING     ITS   NOMINATIVE. 

Mr.  C.  told  to  stand  and  began  the  pupils  to  write. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  threw  at  the  tenpins  on  the  floors 
Bud  fell  dawn  the  tenpins  on  it. 

Then  the  horse  drew  the  wagon  away  and  fell  down  the 
la/rge  baskets  of  bread. 

I  expect  trtV/  come  my  brother  to  arrive  at  New  York. 

(Compare  Heb.  Ps.  Ixxii :  20.  The  prayers  of  David  the 
son  of  Jesse  are  ended.    Literally,  Ended  prayers  David  son 

Also  Vulgate— Lev.  xxi:  1.  Dixit  quoque  Dominus  ad 
Moysen.  And  Ex.  xv :  1.  Then  sumg  Moses  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sung  this  to  the  Lord.) 

OMISSION   OF   THE    VERB   TO    BE. 

O  sweet  angels  always  with  Jesus  who  in  heaven. 
O  blessed  my  Father  who  in  heaven. 
(Compare  the   Lord's   Pmyer,  Our  Father   who  in  the 
heavens. 
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Also  Hebrew— Ps.  cxviii :  1.  Give  thanks  to  Jehovah  for 
good  (ki-tob)  for  forever  mercy  his.  English— O  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord ;  for  he  is  good ;  because  his  mercy  endureth 
forever. 

Heb.^ — Ps.  cxx :  7.  I  peace,  but  when  I  speak  they  for 
war.  English — I  am  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak,  they  cure 
for  war. 

Heb.,  interrogative— Ruth  i:  19.  And  they  said,  This 
Naomi  ?    English— ij  this  Naomi  ? 

Greek — Luke  xxiv :  37.  Eirene  umin.  English — Peace  he 
to  you.) 

MISCELLANEOUS     SENTENCES. 

Was  he  dying  to  die  ?    Yes,  his  soul  was  t^en  away. 

The  Aurora-borealis  was  very  beautiful  to  twilight  the  sky. 

I  am  unwilling  to  be  a  speak  because  quarrel 

Pres.  Tyler  is  a  sentimental  man.  (When  the  pupil  was 
asked  what  he  meant  by  sentimental,  he  replied,  that  Presi- 
dent Tyler  was  the  chief  magistrate  and  sent  men  here  and 
there  to  do  his  bidding. 

Miss  is  brittle  passionate  when  the  girls  joke  hen 

i.  e.,  she  is  quick-tempered. 

A  pupil  who  had  received  the  present  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment, covered  it  with  white  paper,  and  was  anxious  to  pre- 
vent others  from  injuring  it.  He  had  learned  a  prohibitory 
phrase  on  the  doors  of  certain  workshops,  and  as  he  thought 
it  would  answer  his  purpose  exactly,  he  copied  it  in  a  fair 
hand  on  the  clean  cover — No  Admittance. 

The  boys  went  up  into  the  sitting-room.  They  must  order} 
but  several  of  them  out  of  ordered. 

DEAF-MUTE    POETBT. 

Sometimes  the  deaf  and  dumb  attempt  to  write  poetry. 
A  few  years  since  there  were  three  girls  in  one  dass,  who 
frequently  added  to  their  evening  composition  upon  the  slate 
a  specimen  or  two  of  quasi-poetry.  The  following  are  sam- 
ples of  these  poetic  effusions. 


» 
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I  cried  to  thee,  O  Lord, 

And  must  I  die?!! 
O,  I  thank  thee ! 

And  I  trust  theel! 
As  the  shepherd 

Keeps  the  sheep ! ! ! 
And  protects  them  from  the  dangers!! 

I  am  anxious  to 

See  my  dearest 

God,  my  father. 

When  shall  I 

See  my  Father's  face ! ! 

And  he  will  put  me  in  his  bosom !! 

E.  M. 

O  my  dear,  dear,  dear  father. 
O  my  father  in  the  heavens! 

How  kind  to  give  me  some  things! 
O  I  thank  you  very  much. 
O !  my  sweet  father  I  pray  to  thee ! 

In  morning  and  evening, 
O !  Lord  my  sweet  father, 
I  pray  to  thee ! 

0  how  happy  to  live  in  thee! 

1  hope  thou  art  delighted  to  give 

Every  thing  we  want. 
O!  Blessed  the  Lord  my  God! 
My  sweet  pray  to  thee! 

L.  B. 

O  what  glory  crowns  the  head  of  Jesus ! 

O  sweet  angels  always  with  Jesus  who  in  heaven ! 

O  my  sweet  and  beautiful  Savior! 

O  how  sweetly  my  eyes  are  shut ! 

O  how  happy  in  heart  with  Him ! 

O  most  sweetly  singing  angels  are  happy  with  Jesus! 

O  my  Father  and  thou  Son  of  God! 

E.  S. 
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QUOTATIONS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

We  present  the  following  varieties  of  style  to  show  that 
the  idiomatic  forms  seemingly  strange  and  peculiar  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  appear  abundantly  in  other  writings,  and 
most  in  those  languages  where  the  expressions  are  the  most 
simple,  primitive,  natural  and  spontaneous. 

<<  Murdre  is  waltsome  and  abhorainable 
To  Grod  that  so  just  is  and  reasonable 
That  he  ne  wol*  it  suffre  healed  to  be 
Though  it  abide  a  yere,  two  or  thre, 
Murdre  wolf  out.*' — Chaucer. 


A  Saxon  Song  hy  King  Alfred. 

Jin  we  sceolan  herigean 

Heofon  rices  weard 

Metodes  mihte 

And  his  mod  gethanc 

Yene  wuldor  feeder 

Swa  he  wuldaes  gehaaes 

Ece  drihten 

Ord  onstealde 

He  serest  gescop 

Eorthan  bearnum 

Heofon  to  rofe 

Halig  scypperd 

Tha  middan  geard 

Min  cynnes  weard 

Ece  drihtne 

Aefter  teode 

Forum  foldan 

Frea  almihtig 


A  Uierai  transhuion. 

Now  we  should  to  praise 
Heaven's  riches  Guardian, 
Maker's  might 
And  his  minds  thoughts 
Works  of  glory  Father. 
How  he  glorious  was 
Eternal  Lord ; 
Made  the  beginning, 
He  first  formed 
Earthen  children, 
Heaven  to  roof; 
Holy  Creator 
The  middle  expansion 
Mankind's  Guardian, 
Eternal  Lord, 
Afterwards  made 
The  earth  for  man 
Ruler  Almighty. 


From  CardelPs  Essay  on  Language^  page  194. 


*  That  he  not  wills  it  to  suffer  (itselO  concealed  to  be. 
t  Murder  wUU  out,  or  wiUi  itself  out,  by  the  conscientious  restlessness  of  its 
wiU. 
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This  kind  of  translation  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  stmctnie 
of  the  original  The  meaning  will  be  more  obvious  by 
changing  the  order  of  the  phrases,  as, 

He  first  formed,  &c,  by  transposition  will  read 

Holy  Creator 

He  first  formed 

Heaven  to  roof 

Earthen  children. 

FSALX  XZIII. 

{The  EngUik  wards  follow  the  order  of  the  Hebrew,) 

1  Jehovah  shepherd  my  not  shall  I  want. 
The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want. 

2  In  pastures  (of)  tender  herbage  i  he  makeih  me  to  lie  down^ 
In  green  pastures.  )       Hebrew,  one  word. 

NoTS.  Two  nouns  for  an  a4jective  and  a  noun. 

To  waters  (of)  stillness  )  he  leadeth  me, 

Beside  the  still  waters.  5  Heb.  one  word. 
8  Life  my  he  restoreth. 

He  restoreth  my  soul. 

He  shall  lead  me  in  path  rectitude, 

He  leadeth  me-in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

NoTB.  Right  paths. 

For  sake  name  his, 
For  his  name's  sake. 

4  Yea  though  I  walk  through  valley  shadow  deaths 

(the)  (of  the)  (of) 
Not  will  I  fear  evil  for  thou  with  me, 
I  will  fear  no  evil  for  thou  art  with  me. 
Crook  thy  and  staff  thy,    ^  they  shall  comfort  me. 
Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,      ] 

5  Thou  preparest  before  me  table  in  the  presence  of  J^^^  enemies 

my.  .V 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  my  enemies* 
Thou  anointest  with  oil  head  my,  cup  my  overflowing. 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

6  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all 

•  •  ..  •.«• 

days  life  my. 

the  days  of  my  life. 
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And  I  will  dwell  in  house-Jehovah  to  lef^gth  days, 
.     .     .         .       .  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 
i.,e.  as  long  as  I  live — to  the  end  of  my  life. 

PSALM  I.   I. 

English.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  connsel  of 
the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful. 

HehretD.  Blessedness  man  (O  the  felicities  of  the  man)  who  not 
walketh  in  counsel  ungodly,  and  in  way  sinners  not  standeth,  and  in 
seat  scorners  not  sit. 

Greek,  Septuagiut.  Happy  man,  who  not  walketh  in  counsel  of 
ungodly  (gen.  plural)  and  in  way  of  sinners  not  standeth,  and  in 
seat  of  scorners  not  sitteth. 

French.  By  David  Martin.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  not  lives 
(ne  vit  point)  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  and  who  not 

(selon)  (des) 

himself  stands  (ne  s'arr^te  point)  in  the  way  of  the  sinners,  and  who 
not  himself  seats  in  the  seat  of  the  scorners. 

(au)  (des) 

Note.  Verb  is  appears.    Double  negative. 

German.  By  Martin  Luther.  Well  to  hinr  (Wohl  dem)  who 
not  walks  in  counsel  of  the  ungodly  (Gottlosen) ;  nor  treads  upon 
the  way  of  the  sinner ;  nor  sits  where  the  scorners  sit. 

Note.  Pronoun  dem  for  the  noun.  Last  clause  changed  in  form.  Nor  for 
uho  doti  not. 

Dutch.     Blessed  is  the  man  who  not  walks  in  the  (in  den)  counsel 

of  the  (der)  ungodly,  nor  stands  upon  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sits  in 

the  seat  of  scorners. 

Note.  Preposition  and  article  separate,  as  in  den, 
**  "      united  as  der, 

THE   MAGIC   CAHPET. 

From  William's  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,  page  160. 

Red  haired  country  whilom  permitted  in  Middle  Kingdom  mutual 
commerce.  Frontier  Admiral  seeing  these  men  numerous,  not  hear- 
to  coming  ashore.  Red  haired  men  obstinately  besought  only  to- 
give  a  carpet's  earth,  enough  quite.  Admiral  thinking  a  carpet 
what  allow  not  much  consented-to  them.  The  men  placing  a-carpet 
shore  upon,  about  accommodate  two  men  ;  pulling  it,  accommodate 
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fi>ur  five  men ;  more  pulled  more  camoy  short  time  carpet  large-as 
acre  over,  already  several  hundred  persons.  Short  swords  at-once 
drew,  ending  as  not  imagine,  by-them  seized  several  miles,  and  de- 
parted. ^ 

The  above  is  an  interlinear  translation  following  the  order  of  the 
Chinese  characters. 

THB   lord's  prater. 

FoUotffing  the  order  of  natural  signs. 

Father  our  heaven  in  name  thy  hallowed.  Kingdom  thy  come. 
Will  thy  be  done  in  heaven,  in  earth  as.  Day  this  bread  daily  our 
give  us.  And  debts  our  forgive  us,  debtors  our  forgive  we  as.  And 
temptation  into  us  lead  not,  but  evil  from  us  deliver.  For  the  king- 
dom, power,  glory  thine,  forever.  Amen. 

Greek.  Matthew  vi.  9.  Father  our  (noun  first,  Pater  Noster  of 
the  Latin)  who  in  the  heavens  (no  "  art^^)  hallowed  be  the  name  of 
thee  («»*.)  Come  the  kingdom  of  thee  («»«•)  Be  done  the  will  of 
thee  as  in  heaven  also  (««2)  upon  the  earth.  The  bread  of  us  {kftw) 
the  daily  (or  necessary)  give  us  to-day.  (Transposed.)  And  forgive 
us  the  debts  qfusaa  also(^««i)  we  forgive  the  debtors  of  us.  And 
not  lead  (adverb  precedes  the  verb)  us  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
us  from  the  evil.  For  of  thee  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  ^d  the 
glory,  forever.  Amen. 


Mr.  Edward  Feet  read  a  <<  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Baion 
de  Gerando."  • 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  fiAKON  DE  GEBANDO. 


BT  SDWARD   PSST. 


Notice  Biographique  ^r  le  Baron  De  Gerando  pa/r  la 
Barowne  De  Gerando..  Memoire  courouni  par  P  Academic 
de  Lyons. 

In  the  history  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  art  of  inatracting 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  find  the  names  of  a  number  of  men 
whose  self-denial  and  untiring  exertions  to  promote  the  in- 
terests  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  entitle  them  to 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  who  follow  them.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  of  these  was  the  Baron  De  Grerando.  I  pro- 
pose to  give  an  outline  of  his  life,  gathered  mainly  from  a 
memoir  written  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Madame  la  Baronne 
De  Gerando,  formerly  a  practical  instructor  in  the  Royal  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Marie  Joseph,  Baron  De  Ge- 
rando, was  bom  at  Lyons,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1772. 
Hisi&ther  was  by  profession  an  architect,  and  his  mother  a 
woman  of  many  virtues,  and  distinguished  for  a  remarkable 
clearness  of  thought,  which  quality  she  retained  to  extreme 
old  age.  Marie  Joseph  was  more  backward  than  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  He  was  modest  and  retiring,  and 
uocustomed  to  see  others  preferred  to  himself;  his  natural 
backwardness  was  not  finally*  overcome,  until  he  was  sent  as 
a  day  scholar  to  the  College  des  Oratoriens,  where  spurred 
on  by  the  companionship  and  example  of  boys  of  decided 
talent,  his  fine  intellect  was  developed  and  the  highest  suc- 
cess ever  afterwards  attended  his  literary  efforts.     His  educa- 
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tion  was  completed  at  the  School  of  the  Sulpiciens  at  Saint 
Jien6e.  Dniing  his  stay  at  this  school,  his  mind  was  im* 
pressed  with  religious  sentiments,  and  he  had  formed  the  res* 
fdution  to  assume  the  habit  of  a  priest,  and  had  taken  the 
preliminary  steps  to  enter  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Magloire  at 
Paris,  when  the  massacres  of  1792  caused  him  to  reconsider 
his  determination,  and  were  the  means  of  finally  turning  his 
mind  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  seminary  of  Saint  Magloire  should  have  been  subse* 
quently  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  unfortunate  class  of 
persons  for  whom  his  sympathies  were  afterwards  enlisted  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree. 

His  energies  were  now  turned  to  repelling  those  whom  he 
considered  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  joined  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  the  Jacobins 
upon  his  native  city.  The  detachment  to  which  he  belonged 
was  ordered  out  of  the  city,  and  in  the  engagement  which 
followed,  every  one  of  his  companions  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoner.  De  Gerando  himself  was  severely  wounded 
by  a  bullet  in  the  leg,  and  remained  upon  the  battle  field, 
where  he  was  soon  afterward  taken  prisoner  by  a  humane 
officer,  after  some  resistance  on  his  part 

During  the  demoralization  of  the  French  people  and  par- 
ticularly the  soldiery,  who  considered  it  almost  in  the  light 
of  a  crime  to  treat  an  enemy  humanely,  those  who  had  the 
means  of  showing  kindness  were  obliged  often  to  conceal 
their  real  feelings  and  disguise  the  kindly  sentiments  which 
actuated  them.  The  officer  took  a  great  interest  in  his 
young  prisoner,  and  though  he  treated  him  harshly  at  first, 
so  represented  the  case  before  the  military  commission  ap- 
pointed to  judge  and  punish  the  offenders  in  this  outbreak, 
that  De  Grerando  was  acquitted,  and  immediately  enlisted  in 
a  regiment  of  light  cavalry.  His  friends  at  Lyons,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  iieard  nothing  of  his  fate,  went  into  mourn- 
ing, as  they  supposed  that  he  had  perished  either  in  the  com- 
bat or  in  the  innumerable  executions  which  followed.  His 
regiment  was  immediately  stationed  at  Lyons,  and  while 
there  he  was  subjected  to  suspicion,  and  his  own  name  was 
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on  the  point  of  being  enrolled  among  the  condemned.     Hav- 
ing scarcely  the  opportunity  to  see  his  parents  and  inform 
them  of  his  existence,  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
met  with   Camille  Jordan,  a  relation  and  former  school- 
fellow, an  exile  like  himself.     The  two  friends  were  without 
money  and  were  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  firom  place  to 
place.     On  on6  occasion,  De   Gerando  exhausted  by  the 
fatigue  and  excessive  cold,  stretched  himself  on  the  snow  and 
begged  his  companion  to  continue  on  alone.    But  this,  Jor- 
dan's affection  would  not  permit  him  to  do,  and  partly  by  his 
entreaties  and  partly  by  the  exhibition  of  his  own  indomita* 
ble  courage,  he  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  Mend,  and 
thus  they  were  enabled  to  reach  a  place  of  safety  in  a  neigh- 
boring village.     Here  they  were  obliged  to  separate,  Jordan 
going  to  England,  and  De  Gerando  to  Italy,  where  the  latter 
was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  a  relation. 
Here  he  continued  until  the  amnesty  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor 
permitted  the  exiled  Lyonnese  to  return  to  their  homes.     He 
returned  to  Lyons  and  was  on  the  point  of  resuming  his 
plac^  in  the  army,  when  Jordan  who  had  returned  from  Eng- 
land and  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  engaged  De  Gerando  to  accompany  him  to  Paris. 
While  at  Paris,  De  Grerando  rendered  an  important  service  to 
his  firiend,  whose  rash  courage  could  see  no  where  any  dan- 
ger.    By  some  information  which  he  had  received,  De  Ge- 
rando was  enabled  to  induce  his  friend,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  to  conceal  himself  and  then  to  escape  into  Ger- 
many.    As  soon  as  the  flight  was  accomplished,  the  name  of 
Jordan  headed  the  list  of  the  proscribed.     This  was  in  the 
year  1798.    Jordan  returned  to  England,  and  De  Grerando 
re^nlisted  in  the  army.     While  in  garrison  at  Colmar,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  sparkling  wit  and  affable  manners  of  the 
poet  Pfeffel,  who  had  surrounded  himself  with  the  best  of  the 
society  of  Alsace.     Among  them  was  the   Mademoiselle 
Annette  de  Rathsamhausen,  to  whom  after  a  year's  acquaint- 
ance, he  offered  his  hand  and  was  accepted.     They  were 
shortly  afterwards  married. 

About  this  time  the  French  Institute  proposed  this  ques- 
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tion  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay :  ^^  To  detennine  what 
has  been  the  influence  of  signs  upon  the  formation  of  ideas." 
It  was  near  the  close  of  the  time  daring  which  the  manu* 
scripts  were  to  be  received,  that  the  subject  of  the  essay  met 
his  eye,  but  by  close  application,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  who  copied  the  pages  of  his  manuscript  as  fast  as  he 
completed  them,  he  was  enabled  to  send  his  production  to 
Paris  before  it  was  too  late  to  be  received.  So  much  ability 
was  shown  in  its  preparation,  that  the  astonishment  of  the 
judges  was  very  great  when  they  broke  the  seal  of  the  sue- 
cessful  essay,  and  found  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  sim- 
ple soldier  in  the  garrison  at  Colmar.  He  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  a  resolution  of  the  Institute  and  the  minister  of  the 
Interior  procured  a  furlough  for  him,  which  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time  imtil  his  final  discharge  from  the  army. 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Interior, 
offered  him  any  place  under  government  which  he  had  in  his 
gift,  and  gave  him  at  his  own  request,  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Consulting  Bureau  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  During  this 
year  he  published  an  important  work,  <'  On  signs  and  on  the 
art  of  thinking  considered  in  their  relations  to  each  other." 
He  published  the  prize  paper  of  the  Institute  soon  afterwards, 
and  after  revising  it  found  to  his  surprise  that  it  filled  four 
sizable  volumes. 

In  1802,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Institute  corresponding 
member  of  the  class  of  moral  and  political  science.  He  was 
also  the  principal  founder  and  the  first  president  of  the  So* 
ci£t6  d'Encouragement,  which  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  national  industry  of  France.  His  most  important  work 
was  first  published  in  1804.  It  is  entitled  ^  The  comparative 
history  of  the  systems  of  philosophy."  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  both  the  English  and  Grerman  languages,  and 
is  considered  a  standard  work  on  the  subjects  which  it  treats. 

In  1805,  M.  De  Gerando  was  elected  membre  titulaire  of 
tiie  Institute.  In  the  same  year  M.  Champagny  received  the 
appointment  of  minister  of  the  Interior,  but  refused  to  accept 
the  post  except  on  the  condition  that  De  Gerando  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  assist  him  and  fill  the  office  of  Secretary 
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General  De  Gterando  much  preferied  a  qniet  life,  but  laying 
aside  his  preferences,  he  entered  with  increased  energy  into 
the  work  prepared  for  him.  The  press  of  business  was  so 
great,  and  his  industry  so  remarkable,  that  twice  every  week 
he  was  engaged  all  night  at  his  labors.  He  has  been  known 
to  dictate  to  three  amanuenses  at  once  and  at  the  same  time 
to  write  a  dispatch  with  his  own  hand. 

He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Milan  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation  as  king  of  Italy,  and  prepared  every  paper  for  the 
signature  of  the  Emperor,  who  folly  appreciated  the  marvel- 
ous talents  of  the  Secretary  General.  During  aH  this  press 
of  business,  he  found  time  to  write  an  essay  which  took  the 
prize  of  the  French  Institute,  and  delivered  the  oration  be- 
fore the  academy  of  Turin,  of  which  he  was  a  short  time  be- 
fore elected  a  member. 

Not  long  after  his  appointment.  Napoleon  required  the 
minister  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  a  tabular  view  of  the  situ* 
ation  of  the  vast  empire  over  which  his  power  extended,  and 
De  Gterando  was  selected  to  perform  the  work  and  to  submit 
it  to  the  emperor.  The  minister  hardly  paid  any  attention 
to  the  work  while  in  progress,  and  when  it  was  completed 
introduced  his  young  secretary  to  Napoleon,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  council  of  state.  Napoleon  plied  him  with  questions,  all 
of  which  he  answered  in  a  quiet  and  satisfactory  manner, 
showing  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  matter 
necessary  to  be  known.  The  result  of  this  examination  was 
his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Emperor's  councili  with  the 
title  of  Maitre  de  Requites.  Napoleon  fully  knowing  the 
necessity  of  filling  the  most  important  offices  with  men  of 
high  order  of  talents,  sent  De  Gterando  to  Tuscany  as  a 
member  of  the  Junto  of  Organization,  where  he  acted  for  a 
short  time  with  great  prudence  and  signal  ability.  He  did 
not,  however,  remain  there  long,  as  his  presence  was  re- 
quired by  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  to  introduce  the  laws  of 
France  there,  and  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  the  country.  He 
accepted  the  office  with  much  reluctance^  but  by  his  cpnstaiit 
kindness,  so  changed  the  prejudioed  feelings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  even  now,  his  name  is  remembered  with  respect  and 
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love.  BSs  adminiistration  was  every  where  foUdwed  by  the 
happiest  results,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  impulse 
given  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  showed  that  his 
talents  had  not  been  over  estimated  by  the  far-sighted  Napo- 
leon. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1811,  he  represented  to  Napo- 
leon with  a  courage  which  at  that  time  seemed  extraordinary, 
the  abuses  which  were  inseparable  from  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  French  customs  and  manners  among  a  people  for 
whom  they  were  totally  unfitted,  and  left  ihe  Emperor's  pres- 
ence with  the  firm  conviction  that  disgrace  would  immedi- 
ately foflolKT  the  exposure  of  the  malpractices  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  Emperor's  favorite  scheme,  that  of  intro- 
ducing every  where  the  laws  of  France.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  however,  a  courier  came  to  his  lodgings  and  announced 
his  appointment  as  Councilor  of  the  State.  The  succeeding 
year  found  De  Oerando  the  civil  governor  of  Upper  Catalo- 
nia, in  Spain,  immediately  after  its  annexation  to  FVance. 
His  sunny  disposition  and  the  unvarying  kindness  with 
which  he  treated  all  who  approached  him,  had  the  same 
power  here  as  elsewhere,  and  by  the  native  population  he 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  friend.  The  situation  was, 
however,  so  distasteful  to  him,  that  he  solicited  and  obtained 
his  recall  after  a  year's  absence  from  Paris.  On  his  return 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  State,  and  retained 
it  with  the  exception  of  the  short  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL,  until 
the  fiall  of  the  Empire.  It  is  said  that  although  De  Gerando 
fiUed  many  important  oflices  under  Napoleon,  he  saw  the 
conclusion  of  the  Emperor's  reign  with  no  larger  fortune  than 
that  with  which  he  saw  its  beginning,  and  while  many  others 
had  enriched  themselves  by  fraud  and  oppression,  he  only 
remained  as  poor  at  the  end  as  he  was  at  the  beginning. 

From  this  time  to  his  death,  De  Gerando's  mind  was  much 
though  not  exclusively  occupied  with  literary  labors  and 
schemes  of  benevolence.  After  writing  several  papers, 
among  which  were  essays  on  Benevolence  and  Self-Educa- 
tion, he  published  his  woric  on  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb.    As  this  work  has  never  been  translated  into  English, 
a  brief  sketch  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

This  work  is  comprised  in  two  volumes  of  about  six  hon* 
died  pages  each,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  upon  which 
the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  based. 
Beginning  with  the  prejudices  which  were  formerly  enter* 
tained  by  many  against  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  showing 
their  groundlessness,  he  inquires  into  the  manner  in  which 
children  learn  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  subsequently  taught  language.  The  state  of  the 
untaught  deaf  and  dumb  is  then  considered  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  proper  point  of  departure  in  their  instruction. 
This  he  considers  to  be  to  get  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  this  once  gained,  the 
progress  in  cultivating  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of 
the  pupil,  the  great  end  proposed,  will  depend  upon  the 
method  employed  by  the  instructor.  The  instruments  of  in- 
struction he  divides  into  five  classes. 

1.  Design,  with  its  conversion  into  symbolic  or  ideographic 
writing.  This  can  not  be  used  out  of  the  school-room  on  ac- 
count of  its  narrow  scope. 

2.  The  language  of  action,  embracing  pantomime  and 
methodical  signs,  which,  however,  can  not  be  used  generally. 

3.  Alphabetic  writing.  In  this  method  of  instruction,  the 
pupil  will  according  to  De  Gerando,  attach  to  the  words, 
^  the  image  of  the  thought  itself,"  without  a  translation  into 
signs. 

4.  The  manual  alphabet  or  dactylology,  intimately  con- 
nected with  writing.  This  is  available  in  circumstances 
where  writing  is  not  convenient,  as  when  addressing  a  num- 
ber of  persons. 

5.  The  labial  alphabet  or  reading  on  the  lips,  and  the 
:  guttural  alphabet,  or  the  sensation  in  the  throat  and  mouth 
by  which  the  pupil  recognizes  and  regulates  the  words  be 
speaks. 

From  these  insiaruments  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  to 
choose  one  or  more,  as  may  appear  best  to  him.    The  proba- 
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ble  circumstances  in  which  the  pupil  will  find  himself  placed 
after  leaving  school,  should  be  regarded  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction, with  a  view  fiilly  to  qualify  him  for  the  post  which 
he  is  expected  to  filL  This  part  also  contains  essays  upon 
language,  intuition,  and  the  arts  of  imitation. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  notices 
the  works  which  had  at  the  time  of  publication,  appeared  on 
this  subject 

The  third  part  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  compturison  of  the 
different  systems  of  instruction,  and  of  the  improvements  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  The  systems  are  divided  into 
two  classes. 

1.  Those  in  which  articulation  is  considered  necessary,  and 

2.  Those  in  which  its  use  is  dispensed  with. 

For  the  former  of  these  classes  of  systems,  De  Gerando  ex- 
presses his  preference,  believing  that  as  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  dumb  only  as  a  consequence  of  deafness,  articulation 
should  in  all  cases  be  taught,  and  that  through  the  aid  of 
artificial  articulation  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  restored  to 
society  and  influence.  After  touching  upon  signs  and  their 
development,  and  the  different  classes  of  methodical  signs,  he 
passes  on  to  speak  of  grammar,  and  closes  the  work  with  re- 
marks upon  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, the  various  degrees  of  deafness,  the  recovery  of  hear- 
ing, and  the  treatment  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  persons. 

The  work  every  where  shows  great  study  and  diligent  re- 
search, and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  De  Grerando  was 
almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  school- 
room, and  not  familiar  with  signs,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
frequent  correctness  of  the  views  expressed.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  on  the  subject  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ever  published. 

The  Royal  Institution  at  Paris  was  very  near  his  heart, 
and  he  employed  a  iBige  portion  of  his  time  in  watching 
over  its  welfare.  He  was  solicitous  for  the  improvement  of 
the  pupils,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  the  Institution.    At 
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laat  he  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of  the  intellectual  de- 
partment, and  filled  the  self-imposed  office  with  much  ability. 
During  the  hundred  days,  the  Ahh6  Sicard  lefb  Paris  and 
fled  to  England,  leaving  the  Institution  in  firightful  disorder. 
^  Immediately  after  learning  this,  De  Gerando  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  the  Institution,  and  by  his  ready  tact  restored  for- 
mer quiet,  and  maintained  it  until  the  return  of  Sicard  ren- 
dered his  further  presence  unnecessary. 

In  1828,  he  took  the  chair  of  administrator  of  pubUc  in- 
struction, and  wrote  several  able  papers  on  subjects  connected 
with  primary  instruction.  In  1S37,  he  was  called  to  the 
chamber  of  Peers,  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  at  the  same  time  made  grand  officer  of  the  Le- 
gion. He  had  before  this  established  a  society  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  now  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  attending 
to  their  wants.  He  also  founded  a  Magdalen  Hospital  in 
1839. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  labors  he  was  accustomed  to 
visit  Germany  and  different  parts  of  France.  These  journeys 
were,  however,  only  change  of  labor,  and  when  his  Mends 
marked  his  failing  health,  and  begged  him  to  take  some  re- 
laxation, his  constant  reply  was,  ^<  I  shall  rest  in  Heaven.'' 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  arm-chair,  on  the  10  th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1842.  His  French  biographer  adds  immediately  softer 
the  account  of  his  death,  '<  Doubtless  God  wished  to  spare  his 
affectionate  spirit  the  agonies  of  a  last  adieu." 

Thus  departed  at  the  age  of  seventy,  one  of  the  finest 
minds  ever  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  No  one  can  help  admiring  his  disinterested  be- 
nevolence, his  great  and  untiring  industry.  After  his  death, 
the  following  entry  was  found  in  his  private  journal,  and  its 
date  shows  that  it  was  written  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
work  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  ^  May  some 
deaf  mute  one  day  write  upon  my  tomb.  He  loved  us  as  a 
father.''    Nor  has  this  touching  aspiration  been  in  vain. 

July,  1861. 
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Ml.  Clero  o^red  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  giving  some  reminiscences  of  the  Baron,  whom  he 
knew. 

A  paper  on  ^  Natural  Hbtory  as  a  Branch  of  Study  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb/'  was  read  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Morris. 


A 


NATURAI  HISTORY  AS  A  BRANCH  OP  STUDY  FOR  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT  O.    W.   MOR&IS. 


Of  the  necessity  or  the  advantage  of  education  to  the 
young  of  any  class  in  society,  it  is  now  but  a  work  of  super* 
erogation  to  attempt  to  prove,  especially  in  this  country  and 
before  this  convention.  But  there  are  various  opinions 
among  our  fellow  citizens  as  to  the  proper  time,  manner, 
amount,  &c.,  of  imparting  that  education  strictly  termed  in- 
tellectual. Some,  advocate  an  early,  while  others  prefer  a 
later  period,  in  the  young  person.  Some  prefer  one  method 
of  imparting  instruction,  and  others  prefer  another.  Some 
confine  themselves  to  a  few  branches,  which  they  deem  the 
most  important,  because  of  more  firequent  use  in  society,  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  success  in  prosecuting  the  concerns 
of  life — ^while  others  range  into  a  v^der  field,  and  endeavor 
to  fit  the  individual  to  fill  any  station  in  life  to  which  that 
individual  may  be  called. 

Without  attempting  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  views, 
or  to  advocate  any  one  particularly,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  advantages  of  embodying  the  study  of  Natural 
History  into  any  one  or  all  of  the  systems  named,  but 
especially  applicable  to  deaf  mutes. 

Man  is  capable  of  almost  infinite  improvement,  and  (if 
properly  trained)  is  continually  aspiring  for  something  be* 
yond  that  which  is  already  known, — anxious  to  know  about 
every  thing  which  presents  itself  to  the  senses, — ^full  of  in- 
quisitiveness  and  curiosity,— and  even  when  not  stimulated 
by  the  noble  desire  for  improvement,  but  by  idle  curiosity 
alone,  desirous  to  see,  hear  or  feel  some  new  thing.    This 
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propensity  or  capacity  for  improvement  is  developed  in  the 
child  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  use  its  physical  organs ;  and  it 
is  upon  the  proper  method  of  its  training  that  much  of  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  its  after  life  depends. 

Some  parents  and  teachers  pursue  one  courBe,  and  some 
another,  each  mainly  guided  by  their  own  judgments,  but 
more  or  less  influenced  by  circumstances,  that  occur  in  the 
after  life  of  the  child.  Many,  however,  are  influenced  very 
much,  in  making  up  their  judgment,  by  the  course  pursued  in 
their  own  education;  and  thus,  without  giving  themselves 
the  trouble  of  thinking,  or  at  least,  of  comparing  difierent 
systems,  or  of  even  varying  the  old  stereotyped  method  pur- 
sued by  their  fathers,  grandfathers,  &c.,  for  many  generations, 
they  plod  on,  contented  to  do  as  well  as  their  fathers.  If 
perchance,  a  new  idea  is  advanced  by  some  one  who  has  left 
the  old  beaten  track,  trodden  for  centuries,  and  has  ventured 
outside  the  hedge  to  cull  a  flower  that  blooms  on  a  shrub 
concealed  from  the  view  of  the  passer-by,  or  has  climbed  to 
an  elevated  branch,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plod- 
ding, easy-minded  worldling,  that  idea  is  rejected,  because  it 
is  said  (or  supposed)  to  be  foolish;  for  say  they,  ^Hhere 
have  many  wise  men  lived  before  this  time  and  they  never 
did  such  a  thing."  This  method  of  stifling  inquiry  is  one  of 
the  great  obstacles  to  overcome  in  the  education  of  youth—- 
this,  has  been  the  '^  Pons  Asinorum"  in  the  establishment  of 
institutions  for  the  unfortunate, — ^the  Idiotic,  the  Insane,  the 
Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  This  overcome,  the  way 
heretofore  dry,  uninteresting  and  difficult,  becomes  compara- 
tively fresh,  interesting  and  easily  passed.  All  the  aids  af- 
forded by  reason  and  revelation  are  successfully  applied  and 
the  progress  is  onward  and  upward. 

The  imagination  is  frequently  restrained  and  hindered 
from  its  proper  functions  by  fear  of  running  away  with  the 
reason^ — ^but  it  is  no  mean  faculty,  and  should  be  cultivated 
and  unfolded  equally  with  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  It 
wields  a  creative  power, — ^ranges  at  wiU  through  the  uni- 
verse, bounding  from  earth  to  sun,  and  from  planet  to  star, — 
forms  new  and  striking  combinations  of  its  own,— colors  and 
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adorns  the  thoaghts  with  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful,- 
shrouds  them  in  clouds  of  darkness  and  terror.  The  pleasures 
of  imagination,  unlike  the  gratifications  of  sense,  are  spiritual} 
and  doubtless  belong  to  us  in  common  with  the  higher  order 
of  beings.  And  as  one  grand  object  of  education  is  to  de* 
velop  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  strengthen  them  and  in- 
crease their  intensity,  to  enlarge  their  capacity,  arouse  their 
energies  and  excite  the  mind  to  activity,  any  thing  that  will 
aid  in  the  business  of  education  should  be  carefully  sought 
for  and  employed ;  the  imagination  should  be  appropriately 
called  into  exercise*  The  pursuit  jmd  apprehension  of  truth 
are  the  appropriate  business  of  the  intellect,  and  the  close 
combination  of  truth  and  error  renders  it  necessary  to  train 
the  imagination  as  well  as  reason  to  enable  the  mind  to 
detect  error  and  distinguish  truth. 

Among  the  many  subjects  introduced  into  a  system  of  in- 
struction for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  of  Natural  History,  as 
a  separate  branch,  has  not  occupied  its  proper  position  and 
relative  importance.  It  has  occasionally  crowded  itself  into 
sight,  for  a  short  time,  and  then  disappeared  without  attract* 
ing  much  notice  as  a  distinct  branch  of  study.  But  when  it 
has  so  intruded,  it  has  been  welcomed  with  evident  delight 
by  those  who  were  toiling  up  the  rugged  ascent.  If  then,  its 
influence  be  such,  why  not  make  it  more  prominent  in  the 
course  of  study  for  those  whose  peculiar  situation  fits  them 
for  it  ?  The  deaf  mute  is  thrown  firom  infancy  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  nature  for  all  that  pertains  to  himself,  his  very  lan- 
guage is  derived  firom  it,  and  whatever  ideas  irradiate  his 
benighted  intellect,  previous  to  entering  a  school,  are  derived 
solely  from  nature.  An  eminent  poet  of  our  country,  A.  B. 
Street,  in  speaking  of  Nature  as  a  teacher,  says : — 

"  Nature  is  man's  best  teacher.    She  unfolds 
Her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  his  eye, 
Illumes  his  mind,  and  purifies  his  heart. 
An  influence  breathes  from  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
Of  her  existence,  she  is  Wisdom's  self. 
Rest  yields  she  to  the  "  weary"  of  the  earth, — 
Its  "  heavy  laden"  she  endows  with  strength. 
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When  florrow  presses  on  us*  when  the  stings 
Of  bitter  disappointment  pierce  the  soul, 
When  our  eye  sickens  at  the  sight  of  man, 
Our  ear  turns  loathing  from  his  jarring  voice. 
The  shadowy  forest  and  the  quiet  field 
Are  then  our  comforters.     A  medicine 
Breathes  in  the  wind  that  fans  our  fevered  brow, 
The  blessed  sunshine  yields  a  sweet  delight, 
The  bird's  low  warble  thrills  within  our  breast. 
The  flower  is  eloquent  with  peace  and  joy, 
And  better  thoughts  come  o'er  us.    Lighter  heart 
And  purer  feelings  cheer  our  homeward  way ; 
We  prize  more  deep  the  blessings  that  are  ours, 
And  rest  a  higher,  holier  trust  in  Grod." 

Our  Heavenly  Father  has  provided  things  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  body  in  profusion.  So  has  he  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  mind,  whether  endowed  with  all  its  faculties,  or 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  them*  Then  why  not  use  what  he 
has  so  liberally  provided  ? 

The  earth,  the  sky,  the  waters  and  the  air  are  filled  with 
subjects  of  curiosity  that  imprint  themselves  indelibly  upon 
the  young  mind,  and  if  these  should  be  properly  employed, 
they  would  aid  in  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  in  imparting 
knowledge.  Says  a  writer,  "  The  teacher  may  repair  to  the 
great  storehouse  of  nature,  where  he  may  find  instruction 
suited  to  the  various  wants  of  his  pupils,  and  which  he  may 
commingle  with  their  respective  studies,  and  will  tend  greatly 
to  the  development  of  their  minds.  There  is  instruction  in 
all  creation,  firom  the  smallest  insect  that  wends  its  way  on 
tiie  earth  to  the  mighty  leviathan  which  lashes  the  deep  into 
foam  in  his  fury.  There  is  instruction  too  from  the  rill  that 
gargles  at  the  base  of  some  rock  in  the  sequestered  vale  to 
the  mighty  ocean  which  bears  upon  its  bosom  the  winged 
messengers  of  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the  earth." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  branch  of  study  is  too  difficult, 
for  in  every  thing  that  our  eyes  can  see,  or  our  hands  can 
handle,  or  our  minds  can  comprehend,  facts  and  principles 
develop  themselves,  and  difficulties  vanish  in  many  cases; 
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while  at  the  same  time  it  is  infinitely  comprehensive.  It 
embraces  a  knowledge  of  all  matter  that  is  spread  out,  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  under  its  surface,— of  the  variouB 
phenomena  that  occur,  and  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  together  with  the  intimate  relation  which 
they  have  in  the  system  of  the  universe. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  too  comprehensive  for  a  course  of 
study  by  thpse  whose  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge 
are  so  limited  as  are  those  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  can 
any  subject  be  selected  that  will  not  be  liable  to  the  same 
objection  ?  Take  any  of  the  exact  sciences  for  instance,  and 
what  one  of  them  can  be  fully  attended  to  in  the  time  allotted 
without  detriment  to  other  important  branches  ?  It  is  true, 
if  either  branch  of  Natural  History  were  taken  up  exclusively, 
the  pupil  could  not  be  expected  to  make  himself  master  of 
that  and  other  necessary  studies,  and  would  therefore  be  the 
sufferer.  It  needs  to  be  taken  as  a  whole  and  not  reduced  to 
its  constituent  elements,  nor  must  it  be  introduced  except  in 
conjunction  with  other  subjects  if  it  is  to  be  taught  success* 
fully.  ^  As  nature  feeds  and  exercises  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  at  once,  so  instruction  should  feed  and  exercise  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  at  once ;  and  if  the  food  for  either  be 
decomposed  into  its  elements,  it  can  only  be  taken  as  medi- 
cine, relished,  perhaps,  by  a  diseased  taste,  but  loathed  by  a 
heathy  one."  It  is  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  those 
minds  most  in  love  with  nature  as  she  is,  often  have  the  least 
relish  for  her  when  analyzed  into  scientific  abstractions. 
Such  minds  instinctively  reject  the  anatomies  of  science  and 
cleave  to  the  living  forms  of  nature,  because  of  their  very 
wholeness  and  healthiness. 

Botany,  although  a  very  pleasing  and  very  healthful  study, 
would  not  afford  the  proper  variety.  Neither  would  Mine* 
ralogy.  Geology,  Chemistry,  or  Zoology  ahne^  but  some  por- 
tions from  all  of  them  would  be  eminently  useful  in  engaging 
the  attention  and  enlisting  the  active  exertions  of  ihe  young 
mind,  so  that  the  dry  deductions  of  science  or  literature 
would  not  tire,  but  might  even  receive  interest  from  the 
mingling  of  both ;  as  for  instance,  when  the  pupil  is  com- 
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mendiig  the  stady  of  Arithmetic,  and  endeavoring  to  master 
the  intricacies  of  the  Addition  or  Multiplication  Table,  and 
wondering  why  4  and  2  make  6,  take  a  holly  flower  and  show 
him  the  4  stamens  and  2  pistils,  which  counted  together  are 
6,  and  he  will  comprehend  and  remember  it;  or  he  may  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  why  8  times  12  are  96 ;  let  him  take  a  small 
ear  of  corn  and  observe  that  the  kernels  stand  in  8  rows 
lengthwise  of  the  cob,  and  when  he  counts  the  kernels  in  one 
row  he  finds  there  are  12 ;  these  altogether  are  96,  or  8  times 
12  kernels  make  the  96 ;  and  in  the  same  manner  with  vari- 
ous other  things. 

While  acquiring  the  use  of  written  language,  which  is  the 
most  important,  while  it  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  educa- 
tion for  a  deaf  mute,  suppose  we  present  some  object  in  the 
material  world,  say  a  plant,  a  shrub,  a  fish,  a  shell,  a  squirrel, 
or  a  bird,  and  what  a  variety  of  topics  does  the  sight  suggest, . 
on  which  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and 
familiarize  him  with  modes  of  expression  in  its  descrip* 
tion,  while  each  separate  idea  is  fixed  upon  that  mind  and 
can  be  called  up  whenever  circumstances  should  occur  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  it,  at  the  same  time  that 
a  positive  amount  of  useful  knowledge  is  acquired. 

"Nature,  studied  through  her  own  beauties,   not  only 
humanizes  and  delights  but  extends  an  influence  to  the  re- 
moter periods  of  life.     A  true  love  of  nature  acquired  in 
childhood,  is  like  a  sunbeam  over  the  clouded  parts  of  ex- 
istence, and  often  grows  more  vivid  with  the  lapse  of  years^ 
I  have  seen  it  brightening  the  almost  sightiess  eye  of  the 
aged  man,  firom  whose  side  those  who  began  the  race  of  life 
with  him,  had  fallen,  one  by  one.     Yet  he  finished  not  his 
journey  alone,  for  he  made  a  living  friend  of  every  unfolding^ 
plant,  of  every  growing  tree,  of  every  new  leaf  on  the  trellised 
vine,  that  shadowed  his  summer  residence ;  and  in  the  ma* 
jestic  storm,  walking  forth  at  midnight,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
that  Almighty  Father,  to  whose  home  he  was  so  near." 

These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  daughters 
of  America,  and  deserve  to  be  inscribed  over  the  doors  of 

every  temple  of  learning  in  our  land. 
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In  the  ^  Course  of  Instraction"  published  at  and  naed  in 
the  Institation  for  the  instniction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
New  York,  a  condensed  account  of  man  and  some  prominent 
animals  is  introduced ;  and  the  eagerness  manifested  by  the 
pupils  to  reach  that  point,  and  when  reached,  the  interest  felt 
as  each  successive  description  opens  to  their  mind  a  new 
subject, — ^the  great  variety  of  questions  asked  about  each, 
and  the  comments  upon  the  answers  given,  furnish  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  influence  it  exerts  at  the  time ;  and  in 
their  after  course,  how  often  are  the  ideas  then  received  or 
matured  brought  into  use,  sometimes  clothed  in  the  v^ 
words  of  the  text. 

(I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  this  is  the  only 
place  in  which  Natural  History  occurs  in  the  series  pub- 
lished, but  allude  to  it  as  an  illustration  of  my  position.) 

If  then  so  much  interest  attaches  to  this  portion  of  the  text 
books,  surely  lessons  upon  Natural  History  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale,  or  even  books,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
illustrating  the  principles  of  language.  Short  sentences  at  the 
•commencement  are  required,  and  such  may  be  constructed 
embracing  facts  in  natural  history  and  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciple wished ;  as  for  example,  take  the  verb  ''  56e."  A  man 
-^ees  the  moon,  A  boy  sees  some  apples,  A  cat  sees  a  small 
mouse^  &c.  So  the  preposition  ^  toJ^  An  apple  falls  to  the 
ground,  A  horse  walks  to  the  bam.  Rivers  run  to  the  sea^ 
ioc  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples,  nor  to 
explain  to  this  audience  the  methods  pursued  by  the  in- 
structor of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  impart  correct  ideas  of  each 
word  in  the  sentence  and  then  of  the  whole  sentence  itself. 
It  might  be  necessary  were  we  unacquainted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  mind,  or  were  we  accustomed  to  pursue  the  old 
^stereotyped  track,  as  do  too  many  teachers  in  our  common 
schools  at  the  present  day. 

Among  the  advantages  which  accrue  in  training  the  young, 
^nd  exercising  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  are  those  of  tracing  the  relations  of  one  portion  to 
the  other,  and  comprehending  its  strict  rules  of  classification. 
Siach  part  is  connected  as  directly  as  antecedent  and  conse- 
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qnent  can  be.  It  is  said  in  commendation  of  mathematics, 
^  that  each  preceding  principle  well  nnderstood,  becomes  a 
Inminons  introdnction  to  the  next  succeeding."  This  is 
especially  trae  in  the  study  of  Zoology.  Each  law  of  life, 
with  which  the  pupil  becomes  acquainted,  serves  as  a  key  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  the  next  in  order ;  and  when  once  the 
connection  is  well  established  in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  the 
anxiety  to  follow  up  the  investigation  will  urge  him  on,  and 
he  will  pursue  the  study  from  the  love  of  it,  his  intellect  will 
expand,  his  reasoning  powers  will  be  systematically  strength- 
ened, and  he  will  be  led  to  contemplate  the  Great  Author  of 
all,  in  his  works.  For  example,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  aocn* 
mtely  to  distinguish  the  peculiarities  in  the  bills  and  feet  of 
birds,  or  the  mouths  and  coverings  of  fishes,  how  soon  will 
he  begin,  and  that  successfully,  to  decide  on  the  form,  food, 
and  habits  of  those  animals.  Nor  would  he  be  solely  con- 
fined to  these  particulars.  The  variety  of  relationships  con- 
nected with  each  member  of  the  different  animals  would  call 
forth  inquiry,  and  the  active  mind  would  not  rest  satisfied 
till  the  book  of  life  is  closed.  A  habit  of  methodical  thinking 
would  be  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  would  henceforth  influence 
his  studies  as  well  as  his  business.  A  writer  beautifully  re- 
marks, ^  The  study  of  Zoology  demands  and  begets  habits  of 
observation.  There  is  no  study  which  so  opens  the  eyes  as 
the  study  of  Natural  History.  Wakefulness  and  curiosity  are 
up  in  all  their  strength,  and  the  feelers  of  the  soul  are  all  spread 
out  Knowledge  rushes  in  at  every  pore !  What  study  can 
be  more  favorable  to  mental  progress  ?"  And  if  to  menial^ 
is  it  not  equally  favorable  to  moral?  An  ardent  love  for  the 
great  Architect  springs  up  in  the  bosom,  which  after  yean 
serve  only  to  strengthen,  and  guides  the  mind  in  its  hours  of 
leisure  as  well  as  controls  it  by  its  laws.  And  this  is  not 
strange.     Cowper  says : 

"  The  love  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  draws, 
Is  Nature's  dictate.    Strange  !  there  should  be  found 
Who,  self-imprisoned  in  their  proud  saloons. 
Renounce  the  odors  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom  ! 


Who,  satisfied  with  only  penoiled  scenes, 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  (Sod 
The  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand ! 
Lovely,  indeed,  the  mimic  works  of  art, 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier." 

What  is  the  tmiverse  biit  the  visible  embodiineiit  of  the 
mind  of  the  Oeator !  Of  Him,  who  said,  ^'  Let  l^kt  ber^ 
and  light  wasP  The  careful  study  of  his  works  must  lead 
the  pupil  to  adore,  trust  and  love  their  Author.  And  what 
better  calculated  to  pron\pte  this  high,  this  holy  feeling,  than 
the  study  of  Natural  History  ?  ^'  What  loftier  science  can 
there  be  than  tiiat  where  the  Oreatofs  ideas  are  the  connect- 
ing links  in  the  chain  of  human  reasoning,  and  his  works  are 
the  inspiration  of  the  instructed  heart!"  says  the  writer  al- 
ready alluded  to. 

^  Is  not  science  the  handmaid  of  religion  ?"  says  another. 
^  If  we  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  examine  the 
nature  and  construction  of  our  globe,  with  an  eye  skilled  and 
a  mind  learned  in  geological  science,  we  find  the  workman- 
ship of  master-hands.  The  whole  bears  evidence  of  the  most 
consummate  design,  and  that  God,  in  his  work,  is  seen  here, 
whose  Bible  of  revelation  sheds  light  upon  our  path,  and 
whose  divinity  stamps  our  religion.  We  examine  the  vegeU 
able  kingdom  J  so  varied,  so  interesting  and  beautiful:  the  little 
floweret  blushing  in  the  sun's  rays  of  heaven,  the  leafy 
forast,  the  green  grass,  speak  their  Maker,  God,  the  Christian's 
God.  And  also  the  ammal  creation — ^from  the  most  puny 
insect  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  through  all  the  different 
grades  and  species  which  give  living  animation  to  the  mighty 
waters  beneath  us,  or  scud  in  playfulness  far  away  in  the 
vast  expanse  above  us,  or  walk  upon  the  earth,  up  to  erect 
and  Grod-imaged  man.  In  truth,  the  whole  range  of  the 
sciences,  which  treat  of  our  world,  and  other  worlds  innumer- 
able, their  species,  formation  and  peculiarities;  and  man 
himself,  as  he  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  as  well  as 
those  sciences  which  teach  the  adaptation  of  things  to  each 
other,  and  enable  us  to  consult  our  comfort,  enjoyment  and 
happiness  in  this  world ;  a//,  all  give  occasion  to  the  inteUi- 
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gent,  wann-hearted  Christian,  as  he  stands  in  admimtion  lost, 
to  present  before  the  eternal,  omnipotent  God  of  all  truths 
revealed  both  by  his  Word  and  his  woiks ;  ardent  praise  and 
gratolation  V* 

Upon  the  same  principle  that  the  use  of  any  portion  of  the 
body  strengthens  that  p(Mtion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  arm  of 
tiie  blacksmith,  so  we  would  infer  that  both  the  mental  and 
moral  faculties  of  the  pupil  can  be  better  exercised  and 
strengthened  by  the  study  of  Natural  History  than  by  any 
other  single  branch  of  study,  because  it  will  afford  the  means 
of  rapid  and  permanent  improvement;  as  some  of  its  par* 
licular  subjects  are  at  all  times  before  the  eye  and  will  invite 
to  investigation,  and  occupy  the  faculties  of  the  observer  in 
arranging  and  classifying  its  component  parts,  or  in  tracing 
out  its  relations  to  surrounding  objects,  and  its  dependencies 
upon  them. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  this  study  is  admirably 
adapted  to  youth,  and  particularly  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
from  its  attractiveness,  from  its  method,  and  from  its  tendency 
to  soften  and  purify  the  affections  and  bring  the  pupil  to  fe^ 
his  dependence  upon  the  great  source  of  goodness,  and  thus 
lead  him  to  the  Saviour. 

"  These  are  thy  works,  Parent  of  good ; 
Thioe  this  universal  frame  ; 
Thyself,  how  wondrous  then !" 


Some  remarks  were  offered  on  this  paper. 

Dr.  Peet  wished  to  correct  a  possible  impression  that 
might  arise,  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  jpaid  to  Natural 
History  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the 
New  York  Institution,  quite  as  much  time  was  devoted  to  it 
as  was  consistent  with  proper  attention  to  other  branches  of 
study. 
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Mr.  Morris  rejoined  that  he  had  no  intention  to  imply  any 
thing  to  the  contrary.  He  had  made,  in  the  paper  itself,  a 
distinct  reservation  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Turner  believed  the  subject  of  Natural  History  was 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  they  derived 
most  of  their  happiness  through  the  sense  of  sight.  The 
kindred  sciences  of  Botany,  Mineralogy  and  Gteology  were 
also  calculated  to  interest  them,  and  enlai^  their  ideas. 

Mr.  Weld  instanced  the  case  of  a  young  man  in  Maine 
who  had  been  employed  as  State  Mineralogist,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  the  American  Asylum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  here  begged  leave  to 
offer  a  few  remarks,  being  about  to  leave.  He  had  been 
highly  gratified  with  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  was 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
this  unfortunate  class  of  persons ;  and,  also,  of  the  benefits  of 
teachers  being  associated  together  in  these  conventions. 
Harmony  of  interest  and  action  was  the  great  Christian  idea. 
We  can  not  give  sight  to  the  eye,  nor  hearing  to  the  ear,  but 
we  can  give  light  to  the  mind.  These  organizations  of  benev- 
olent effort  bring  to  our  view  the  great  idea  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  speaker  looked  upon  every  efibrt, 
every  Institution  of  this  character,  as  a  great  Christian  idea. 
He  should  carry  with  him  a  better  impression  of  the  magni- 
tude and  value  of  this  work.  It  will  receive  the  full  appro- 
bation of  all  good  men,  and  its  future  successes  will  impart 
high  satbfaction  to  every  honorable  mind. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Feet, 

The  Convention  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on 
Friday. 
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THIRD  DAY. 

Friday,  August  29, 1851. 

The  Convention  met  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  President 
Day  in  the  chair. 

Devotional  exercises  were  performed  by  Rev.  J.  Addison 
Cary,  and  an  exposition  of  Scripture  given  from  Mark  viL 
34.  ^  And  looking  up  to  heaven  he  sighed,  and  saith  unto 
him,  Ephphatha,  that  is.  Be  opened" 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day, 
which  were  approved  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weld, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  two  Delegates  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  note  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Oallaudet,  received  yesterday,  and  submit  it  for  the 
approval  of  the  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  chair  appointed  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Cary  as  said 
Committee. 

The  special  order  of  business,  being  a  statement  of  School 
Boom  Operations,  was  then  taken  up. 

Dr.  Peet  suggested  that  the  statements  from  the  different 
Institutions  be  made  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

Mr.  Weld  stated  the  general  plan  of  operation  in  the 
American  Asylum. 

Messrs.  Stone,  Porter  and  Turner,  of  the  American 
Asylum,  followed  in  frirther  explanation  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  that  Institution. 

Dr.  Peet  stated  the  practice  in  the  New  York  Institution. 

Dr.  Peet  from  the  Business  Committee,  in  continuation  of 
their  former  report,  presented  extracts  of  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  John  A.  Jacobs,  Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution, relative  to  the  establishment  of  new  Institutions;  and 
also  on  the  propriety  of  making  provision  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  on  missionary  ground,  with  accompanying  resolutions. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Peet,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee,  read 
extracts  from  the  communications  of  Mr.  Jacobs. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  JACOBS  TO  DR.  PEET, 

SBIATIVE  TO  THB  E8TABLI8HIENT  OF  RIW  HSTimiOlK. 

Danville,  Kentucky,  July  24, 1851. 

Dear  Sir, — It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  attend  the 
Convention  of  Instmctors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hart- 
ford, in  August :  I  wish,  however,  informally^  through  you, 
to  present  to  the  convention,  for  their  consideration,  tl^e  two 
subjects  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  letter  written  some  months 
since. 

The  first  is — ^the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  deaf 
mutes  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  England  States,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  of  your 
tiny  Northern  States.  That  this  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
great  States  of  the  South  and  West,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  and 
that  it  is  now  practicable  in  several  not  yet  possessing  an 
institution,  if  proper  efforts  were  made,  is,  I  think,  not 
doubtful. 

Institutions  will,  in  time,  spring  up  by  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  citizens  of  those  states,  as  is  now  about  to  be 
the  case  in  Missouri,  where  a  gentleman,  brought  up  in  this 
place,  and  now  a  Senator  of  that  State,  is  making  an  effort 
which  I  hope  will  be  successful,  to  raise  up  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

But  such  spontaneous  endeavors  might  be  anticipated,  or 
greatly  facilitated  and  aided,  and  preserved  from  the  com- 
mission of  much  error  and  folly  which  may  retard  or  cripple 
the  usefulness  of  an  institution  for  years.  Where  an  institu- 
tion rises  up  spontaneously,  the  ignorance  of  its  projectors 
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often  leads  to  many  enoneous  steps,  whose  effects  are  not 
got  over  for  years;  perhaps  every  existing  institation  ba» 
more  or  less  experienced  the  iitith  of  this  remark. 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  a  new  institution  should 
enjoy  all  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  existing 
ones.  The  projectors  of  the  Missonri  Institation  are  now 
laboring  in  the  dark,  for  the  want  of  such  information  and 
assistance,  as  such  a  body  as  the  proposed  convention  at 
Hartford,  by  a  standing  committee,  instituted  for  the  piurpose, 
might  give  them. 

The  projectors  of  a  new  institution  know  not  what  kind  of 
boildings  are  neededy-^what  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  support  of  instructQrs,-*-how  many  instructors  are  neces- 
sary,—upon  what  footing  the  boarding  department  ought  to 
be  placed,  &c.,  &c.  They  go  to  work  blindly  in  the  dark, 
and  are  exposed  to  commit  sad  errors,  whose  injurious  effects 
operate  for  a  long  time.  With  the  aid  of  such  a  committee 
as  your  convention  might  institute,  great  facility  would  be 
afforded  to  voluntary,  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  the  various  States 

But  more  than  this  might,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  is  incumbent  that  more  should  be  done. 
Not  only  may  voluntary  efforts  be  aided,  but  some  plan 
might  and  ought  to  be  formed  to  stimulate  the  birth  of  insti- 
tutions in  several  and  ultimately  in  all  the  States  not  possess* 
ing  them. 

The  visit  of  an  instructor  with  an  educated  deaf  mute  to 
to  the  legislature  of  almost  any  of  our  Southern  and  West- 
em  States,  remaining  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  all  the  ses- 
sion and  longer  if  necessary,  would  result,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  school  upon  a  liberal  basis. 

One  school  might,  in  this  way,  be  established  every  winter, 
until  every  State  possessed  its  own  institution.  A  flying 
visit  and  exhibition  would  not  be  sufficient  The  man  must 
remain  upon  the  ground  until  the  work  is  fully  accomplished, 
at  least,  in  its  instittUion.  The  example  of  Miss  Dix's  suc- 
cess in  raising  up,  in  this  way,  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which 
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would  not  probably  have  spontaneously  arisen  for  yearsi  if 
ever^  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views. 

The  people  of  the  South  and  West  are  a  liberal  people  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  may  be,  with  comparative  ej^^e, 
led  to  do  liberal  things. 

Now  could  not  a  man,  or  men  in  rotation,  be  found  to  un* 
dertake  this  enterprise,  and  the  money  be  raised  to  bear  their 
expenses  ?  It  seems  to  me  both  could  be  done.  I  would  be 
willing  to  subscribe  fifty  dollars  a  year  toward  bearing  the 
expense. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  an  institution  necessary  in  every 
State  ?  The  answer  is  unhesitating  that  it  is.  Not  that  one 
institution  might  not  educate  the  pupils  of  several  States,  if 
they  could  be  gotten  together;  but  because  nothing  ap* 
proaching  a  majority  can  be  collected  from  any  State  to  a 
school  in  an  adjoining  State,  at  least,  not  in  any  Southern  or 
Western  State.  Experience  has  shown  this  beyond  all  ques* 
tion.  Every  State  must  have  an  institution  of  its  own,  or  the 
poor  deaf  mutes  of  States  having  none  must  go  uneducated, 
with  few  exceptions. 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

OR  TIE  SUBJECT  OF  PEOTIBINB  IRSTEUCTIOR  FOE  THE  BEAF  ARB 

BUIB  OH  HI88I0HAET  GEOUHB. 

But  the  subject  I  have  most  at  heart,  is  the  institation  of 
an  effort  in  behalf  of  deaf  mutes  among  the  heathen,  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  our  missionary  boards.  Is  this  a  pre« 
mature  project  ?  Why  is  it  so  ?  It  would  probably  be  pre- 
mature to  attempt  the  establishment  of  such  schools  or  insti- 
tutions as  exist  in  this  country.  But  would  it  be  so,  to  send 
out  a  missionary  qualified  to  instruct  deaf  mutes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mission  schools  now  existing?  The  object 
seems  to  me  both  desirable  and  practicable.  Desirable  that 
this  feature  of  our  Christian  civilization  may,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, be  propagated  among  the  heathen;  it  might  arrest  their 
attention  favorably— desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate 
of  this  class,  whose  instruction  and  elevation  are  personally 
as  important  as  that  of  any  other  class,  and  who  might  not 
be  useless  agents  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among 
other  classes.  Practicable,  because  it  might  be  so  conducted 
as  to  add  but  Uttle  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  mission 
schools.  An  instructor  of  deaf  mutes  would  be  well  qualified 
for  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  mission,  to  which  he  could 
add  their  instruction;  their  support  and  instruction  would 
cost  no  more  to  the  mission  than  those  of  any  other  class  of 
children. 

I  wrote,  as  I  informed  you,  some  two  years  ago,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, at  Boston,  on  this  subject,  and  made  them  some  pecu- 
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niary  propositionfi,  and  offered  to  prepare  several  of  my  sons 
for  this  enterprise  if  they  would  patronize  it  Dr.  Pomroy 
wrote  me  a  very  kind  answer;  but  stated  that  the  Pnidential 
Committee  did  not  feel  prepared  to  accept  my  propositions, 
and  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so.  He  doubted 
whether  a  sufficient  number  of  deaf  mutes  could  be  found,  in 
any  locality,  to  constitute  an  object  worthy  of  effort,  but 
kindly  invited  me,  if  I  wished  to  prosecute  the  matter  far- 
ther, to  write  through  the  medium  of  the  Committee  at  Bos* 
ton,  to  Drs.  Parker  and  Scudder,  at  Canton  and  Madras,  for 
information  in  relation  to  the  actual  existence  of  deaf  mutes 
among  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Hindostan,  and  their 
number. 

I  have  recently  received  an  answer  from  Dr.  Scudder  to  a 
communication  I  sent  him,  in  accordance  with  this  sugges- 
tion. I  wiU  give  you  so  much  of  his  reply  as  relates  to  the 
existence  and  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  Madras.  ^<  You  wish 
me,"  he  says,  "to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  deaf-mute  children 
in  my  vicipity ;  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber. I  do  not  know  that  in  my  long  missionary  life  I  have 
met  with  half  a  dozen  such  persons.  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the 
English  surgeons  in  this  city,  and  who  now  has  charge  of 
what  is  called  the  Maniezar  Choultry,  a  charitable  institu- 
tion for  the  natives,  and  where  probably  some  fifteen  thou-^ 
8€uid  and  more  receive  annually  medical  help,  told  me  not 
long  since,  that  he  had  not,  so  far  as  he  recollected,  met  with 
half  a  dozen  cases.  I  think  that  comparatively  few  of  these 
af&icted  persons  are  to  be  found  in  such  a  warm  country  as 
this.  In  America  and  other  cold  countries,  when  such  vio- 
lent inflammation  attacks  the  ears  of  the  young,  it  is  n*t  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  you  meet  with  so  much  deafness.  In- 
flammation of  the  ear  does  not  take  place  here,  and  frequently 
there  are  cases  when  this  terminates  in  abscesses  and  puru- 
lent discharges  of  the  ear.  I  am  not  aware  that  deafness  fol- 
lows in  many  cases.  The  blessed  object  you  have  in  view,** 
fcc.  But  in  a  postscript  he  says,  "  I  have  a  native  in  my  em- 
ployment who  thinks  he  may  have  seen  twenty  persons  in 
tiiis  great  city  who  were  dumb.    If  he  has  seen  so  many, 
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then  there  are  more  than  you  would  suppose  from  what  I 
have  said.  Another  native  man  thinks  that  he  has  seen  one 
hundred  in  this  city.  K  a  school  could  be  established  for 
such,  and  they  be  fed  and  clothed,  it  is  probable  it  would  be- 
come sufficiently  large  to  repay  all  the  labor  which  might  be 
bestowed  upon  it  Possibly  several  hundreds  in  time  might 
be  gathered  from  the  city  and  firom  the  country." 

It  is  evident  that  the  body  of  Dr.  Scudder's  letter  was  writ- 
ten previously  to  obtaining  the  information  contained  in  the 
postscript.  While  it  would  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  know 
that  deafness  did  not  prevail  in  warm  countries,  yet  I  fear 
experience  will  not  bear  out  the  assertion.  I  have  not  the 
census  at  hand  of  the  United  States,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
stated  that  deaf  mutes  were  fewer  in  number  in  the  extreme 
Southern  States  than  the  extreme  Northern.  I  fear  it  is  not 
so.  Judging  from  the  numbers  existing  in  Louisiana,  it  can 
not  be  so.  We  have  four  pupils  from  one  vicinity  in  that 
State,  and  there  are  three  more  in  the  same  locality.  If  the 
statements  made  by  these  two  natives  be  true,  it  shows  that 
deaf  mutes  are  numerous  even  in  Madras— «ven  the  state- 
ments of  Drs.  Scudder  and  Hunter  show  that  the  number  is 
^considerable.  If  they  have  each  met  with  half  a  dozen  casu- 
ally, the  number  must  be  by  no  means  few.  I  have  never 
seen  as  many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  casually  in  all  my  life 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  United  States  to  which  I  have  beenr-r 
perhaps  you  have  not 

But  what  can  your  convention  do  to  promote  this  project, 
admitting  it  to  be  desirable  ?  They  could  institute  inquiries 
which  would  decide  the  question,  whether  deaf  mutes  are  to 
be  found  among  the  heathen  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
and  they  might  mature  a  plan  by  which  one  or  more  of  the 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  might  be  induced  to  patronize 
the  enterprise. 

My  own  plan  is  indicated  above — to  prepare  a  person  qual- 
ified to  act  as  an  ordinary  missionary,  and  who  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  Board  of  Missions  in  that  capacity,  with  the 
aulditional  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction, and  send  him  to  a  locality  where  it  had  been  pre- 
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viously  ascertained  that  this  class  existed  in  tonsiderable 
numbers. 

It  seems  to  me  not  hopeless  that  the  (Mresent  enlightened  , 
government  of  Turkey  might  even  patronize  an  institution  if 
the  object  could  be  favorably  presented  to  its  attention.  Dr. 
Pomroy  thinks  there  would  be  no  hope  of  assistance  fix)m 
any  of  the  heathen  governments ;  but  from  that  of  Turkey,  I 
think  some  expectation  might  be  indulged.  My  plan  further 
embraced  an  offer  to  a  Board  of  Missions,  willing  to  patron- 
ize such  an  effort,  of  a  pecuniary  contribution  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing it  out 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Danville,  Ky.,  August  10, 1851. 

Dear  Sir, — In  addition  to  the  remarks  contained  in  my 
communication  to  you  a  few  days  since,  in  relation  to  making 
an  effort,  in  connection  with  some  of  our  Missionary  Boards, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  I  wish  to  present  to  you,  and  through 
you,  to  the  Ck)n vention  at  Hartford,  a  mode  of  action  by  which 
such  an  effort  might  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  sustained, 
as  it  seems  to  me. 

It  would  be  by  the  contributions  of  the  educated  deaf 
mutes  of  this  country;  those  already  educated,  but  especially 
those  now  in  the  course  of  education,  and  those  who  shall  be, 
in  all  time  to  come. 

Not  only  a  respectable  contribution  might  be  raised  firom 
our  pupils  during  the  years  of  their  instruction,  but  they 
might  easily  be  trained  to  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  tiieir  unfortunate  brethren  in  heathen  lands,  as  to  be  brought 
to  contribute,  in  many  cases,  annually  for  life,  to  the  object 
of  their  education  and  Christianization. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  by  a  systematic  course  of  effort,  pur- 
sued by  the  instructors  and  officers  of  each  institution,  in  time 
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no  mean  amount  might  be  raised  toward  snch  an  object  firom 
edncated  deaf  mntes'of  America. 

I  think  I  could  raise  in  our  institution,  among  the  officers 
and  pupils,  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  per- 
haps more.  And  I  should  hope  to  make  such  an  impression 
upon  the  pupils,  as  to  raise  after  some  years,  an  equal  sum 
per  annum  from  those  that  had  left;,  perhaps  a  much  larger. 

Such  a  training  and  such  a  course  of  contribution  by  edu- 
cated mutes,  would  be  scarcely  less  blessed  to  themselves 
than  to  those  who  were  the  recipients  of  their  bounty. 

I  am  just  writing  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomroy,  one  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  American  Board,  on  this  subject,  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  its  patronage  to  this  object  Should  the  conven- 
tion at  Hartford  not  think  proper  to  afford  it  their  approval 
and  assistance,  permit  me  to  ask  that  you  would  write  to  Mr. 
Pontfoy  and  give  him  your  views  on  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  A.  JACOBS. 

H.  P.  Peet,  Esq. 


Professor  Barnard  offered  the  following  resolution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  New  Institutions,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jacobs : 

Resolvedy  That  the  subject  of  the  existing  deficiencies  of 
provision  in  the  United  States,  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  especially  the  expediency  of  immediate  effort 
for  the  establishment  of  new  Institutions  [in  States  where 
none  at  present  exists]  be  referred  td  a  Select  Committee ; 
and  that  so  much  of  the  communication  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  read 
before  this  Convention,  as  relates  to  this  subject,  be  referred 
to  the  same  Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the 
next  Convention. 

Mr.  Terry,  of  Hartford,  objected  to  so  much  of  this  reso- 
lution as  is  included  above  in  brackets.  He  deemed  it  proper 
to  make  a  distinction  expressly  in  relation  to  the  Southern 
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and  Western  States;  and  was  fearful  that  an  imprestdoB 
might  be  caused,  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in  this 
shape,  that  the  American  Asylum  was  not  competent  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  New  England  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  To  guard  against  this  misapprehension,  he 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  so  amended  as  to  read  ^'in  the 
South-western  and  Western  States." 

Mr.  Turner  moved  a  further  amendment, — ^  where  such 
are  at  present  needed." 

These  amendments  being  accepted  by  the  mover,  the  reso- 
lution was  altered  to  read  as  follows,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  the  subject  of  the  existing  deficiencies  of 
provision  in  the  United  States  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  especially  the  expediency  of  immediate  eflfort 
for  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  in  the  South-western 
and  Western  States,  where  such  at  present  are  needed,  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  that  so  much  of  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Jacobs  read  before  this  Convention,  as 
relates  to  this  subject,  be  referred  to  the  same  committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  next  Convention. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Samuel  Porter  read  a  paper  on  '^  Scrofula  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb." 


SCROFULA  AMONG  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT  8AMUBL  PO&TKE. 


The  prevalence  of  scrofulous  disease  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  long  been  a  frequent  matter  of  remark^  and  the 
importance  of  the  fact  has  been  to  some  extent  appreciated. 
The  subject  has  not,  however,  as  yet  received  the  attention  it 
demands. 

I  propose  to  present,  first,  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  scrofula,  and  of  the  preventive  and  remedial  treat- 
ment it  requires,  derived  faithfully  £rom  medical  writers  of  the 
highest  authority  ;*  then,  to  inquire  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  diseases  of  this  sort,  or  the  predisposition  to  them,  pre- 
vail among  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  finally,  to  offer  some 
suggestions  of  a  practical  nature,  arising  out  of  the  premises. 
A  similar  Une  of  inquiry  was  many  years  since  proposed  to 
the  late  Dr.  Itard,  by  the  Conseil  d' Administration  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  Fourth  Circular  of  the  Institution,  we  were  encouraged 
to  expect  a  memoir  on  the  subject  firom  his  hand.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  task  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  by 

*  The  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine  has  been  taken  as  a  ^ide,  which* 
the  writer  has  aimed  to  follow  implicitly  in  every  statement  of  matters  apper* 
taining  to  medical  science, — a  department,  to  proficiency  in  which  he  can 
make  no  pretensions.  The  following  articles,  besides  others  related  to  the  sub* 
ject,  have  been  particularly  consulted,  viz.  Scrofula,  by  William  Cumin; 
Tubercular  Phthisis,  by  James  Clark ;  Tubercle,  by  Robert  Carswell ;  Indiges- 
tion, by  T.  J.  Todd.  Those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
•erofnlouB  disease,  and  those  who  may  question  any  of  the  representations  con-^ 
tfeming  it  in  this  paper,  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  above  named  work.   ' 
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one  so  eminently  qualified  to  do  the  sabject  justice  as  was 
the  author  of  the  Traits  des  Maladies  de  1' Oreille  et  de  1' Au- 
dition. 

The  Latin  word  scrofuke^  in  the  plural  form,  as  employed 
in  the  first  instance  to  denote  this  species  of  disorder,  is  a 
diminutiTe  from  scrofa^  and  means  literally  the  pigs.  The 
Greek  x»*^»  has  a  like  etymology  and  signification.  The 
classical  Latin  term  is  struma.  Among  the  Scotch,  the  mal- 
ady has  been  called  the  crwefe,  from  the  French  les  ecmeUes^ 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  les  scrofules ;  and  in  England,  the 
Icing^s  evilj  firom  the  fancied  remedial  virtues  of  the  royal 
touch.  The  pigs  undoubtedly  meant  tiie  little  bunches  on 
the  neck,  or  elsewhere,  caused  by  the  swollen  glands;  the 
name  having  been  applied  long  before  the  recognition  of 
the  identity  of  the  disease  under  this  and  its  various  other 
manifestations.  In  like  manner  we  call  a  certain  small  dark 
protuberance  on  the  skin,  a  mole ;  and  in  a  certain  slang  dia- 
lect, a  mouse  is  a  swelling  caused  by  a  blow.  The  unclean- 
liness  with  which  scrofula  often  has  a  connection,  is  sup- 
posed also  to  have  contributed  to  fix  upon  it  the  appellation 
it  bears. 

Some  of  the  principal  forms  under  which  the  malady  is 
developed  are,  besides  the  swelling  or  induration  of  the  ex- 
ternal glands,  various  species  of  eruption  on  the  skin  and 
hairy  scalp,  which,  like  the  other,  are  most  common  in  child- 
hood ;  affections  of  the  eyes,  more  especially  inflammation  of 
the  ciliary  glands  and  of  the  conjunctivOi^he  membrane 
lining  the  lids  and  covering  the  exposed  part  of  the  eye-bally — 
generally  attended  with  purulent  secretions ;  that  too  well 
known  and  fatal  disease  of  the  lungs,  tubercular  phthisis,  or 
consumption ;  serious  and  often  fatal  affections  of  the  inter- 
nal glands,  and  of  the  membranes,  mucous  and  serous,  which, 
one  or  the  other,  are  spread  over  all  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body,  and  compose  the  cellular  tissue,  and  envelop  every 
bundle  of  muscular  fibre.  Add  to  these,  abscesses  in  the 
flesh,  and  affections  of  the  bones  and  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 
There  is  scarcely  an  organ  or  part  of  the  body  that  may  not 
become  the  seat  of  scrofula.     The  scrofulous  constitution 
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also  increases  the  liability  to  many  other  diftoiders,  and  mod> 
ifies  and  generally  aggravates  them  when  they  ooeor,  det^r- 
mining  them  not  seldom  to  a  fatal  issue. 

The  distinctive  chsuracteristic  of  scroiiila  is  the  formation 
and  the  deposition,  in  various  parts  of  the  living  body,  of  a 
dead,  unorganized  matter,  whitish,  and,  in  its  most  com- 
monly observed  condition,  curd-like  in  appeajrance.  These 
morbid  deposits,  genemlly  observed  in  small  rounded  masses, 
in  size  j5rom  a  millet  seed  to  a  hen's  egg,  are  called  tubercles, 
from  their  resemblance  in  form  to  a  tuberous  root  In  the 
opinion  of  the  most  approved  writers  on  this  subject,  the 
tuberculous  matter,  as  first  deposited,  exists  in  a  fluid  or 
6emi*fluid  condition,  and  acquires  consistency  afterwards; 
and  thus  the  purulent  mat|er  of  scrofulous  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  the  morbid  secretions  of  a  scrofulous  nature  from 
free  surfaces,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines  and  of 
the  bronchial  and  nasal  passages,  for  example,  may  contain 
the  true  tuberculous  matter,  and  have  been  occasioned  by  its 
presence.  Some  of  the  most  thorough  investigators  conclude 
that  the  tuberculous  matter  exists  originally  in.  the  blood. 
They  ascribe  its  formation  to  disorder  of  those  organs  whose 
office  is  to  absorb  and  eliminate  the  nutritive  matter  from  the 
digested  food,  in  order  to  its  conveyance  into  the  blood. 

This  disorder  of  these  organs,  has  received  the  name  of 
gtrumous  dyspepsia,  or  scrofulous  dyspepsia^  under  the  belief 
that  its  symptoms  are  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  scro- 
frda  in  every  form,  and  that,  in  subjects  not  born  into  a  more 
advanced  stage,  this  always  constitutes  the  germinating  point 
of  the  malady.  The  connection  of  scrofula  with  a  specific 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  of  some  sort,  and  with  a  de- 
fective or  disordered  action  of  the  nutritive  system  of  organs, 
is  on  all  hands  acknowledged. 

A  survey  of  the  different  stages  and  manifestations  of  scrof- 
ulous disorder,  must  embrace  the  predisposition  to  affections 
of  this  nature ;  which  also  itself  exhibits  degrees  and  mani- 
fold varieties.  It  may  be  merely  a  debility  of  such  a  sort  as 
predisposes  to  the  digestive  derangement  just  mentioned. 
Or  again,  this  derangement  may  have  become  the  habit  of 
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the  organs,  and  have  worked  such  a  change  in  the  constita* 
tion  of  the  blood,  that  the  tuberculons  matter  exists  ready  to 
be  deposited,  or  at  least  will  surely  be  deposited  on  the  oocnr- 
lence  of  the  proper  exciting  causes.  A  predisposition  of  this 
degree,  is  called  strumous  kabitf  scrofulous  cackexiaj  tubercu- 
lar diathesis^  latent  scrofula^  &c.  Besides  this  general  pre- 
disposition, there  is  also  a  constitution  of  particular  organs, 
predisposing  one  organ  in  one  individual,  and  another  in 
another,  to  become  the  seat  of  tuberculous  afTections. 

As  the  disease  develops  itself,  the  formation  of  tuberculous 
matter  involves  necessarily  a  wasting  and  enfeebling  of  the 
body  in  some  degree.  Yet,  tubercles  may  be  gradually 
formed,  sometimes  extensive  and  numerous,  in  important 
organs,  even  in  the  lungs,  and  this  may  go  on  for  years,  with- 
out  causing  a  suspicion  of  any  serious  disorder,  much  less  of 
the  one  actually  making  such  insidious  and  too  probably 
fatal  inroads.  Tubercles  are  sometimes  absorbed  after  their 
formation,  and  thus  disappear.  They  sometimes  undergo 
what  is  called  the  cretaceous  transformation,  changing  into 
an  earthy  substance,  and  in  this  state  remain  harmless,  or  are 
finally  expelled.  They  ordinarily,  however,  lead  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  surrounding  parts,  foUowed  by  suppuration, 
the  tubercle  also  beooming  softened,  and  in  this  way  cavities 
are  formed  and  the  substance  of  the  organs  is  gradually  eaten 
away  and  destroyed.  The  general  health  of  the  system  will 
of  course  be  more  or  less  affected,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  importance  of  the  particular  organ,  or  complication  of 
organs,  undergoing  this  process  of  consumption.  The  vari- 
ous trains  of  symptoms  which  ensue,  till  terminated  by  death 
in  one  way  or  another,  it  forms  no  part  of  my  present  pur- 
pose to  describe.  In  some  cases,  however,  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  of  considerable  size,  soften  and  suppurate,  without 
much  disturbance  of  the  general  health ;  and  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases  the  excavations  are  heeded  and  cicatrized. 
Sometimes  the  tuberculous  matter,  instead  of  being  deposited 
in  masses,  as  above  described,  is,  in  one  organ  or  another, 
infiltrated  into  the  minute  cavities,  or  among  the  fibres  of  a 
tissue,  and  this  may  result  either  in  the  softening  and  de- 
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Btraction  of  the  tissne,  or  in  a  pennanent  thickening  or  an 
induration  of  the  part  affected. 

I  have  ahready  indicated  the  more  prominent  forms  of 
Bcrofhlons  disorder,  but  will  briefly  advert  to  a  few  additional 
particulars.  Of  cutaneous  disease  there  are  five  or  six  spe- 
cies,  which  are  unequivocal  manifestations  of  scrofula,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  more,  which  when  they  occur  are  ordinarily 
developments  of  a  scrofulous  habit.  Among  them  are  some 
affections  of  an  erysipelatous  character,  or  resembling  erysip- 
elas. In  scrofulous  persons,  the  proper  action  of  the  skin  is 
always  more  or  less  disordered, — the  cutaneous  secretions 
and  the  perspiration  either  deficient  or  partial  or  profuse  or 
inegular,  and  sometimes  so  vitiated  as  to  render  the  exhala- 
tions peculiarly  offensive.  Besides  the  swollen  external 
glands,  there  are  swellings  having  a  similar  appearance,  re- 
sulting firom  the  deposition  of  scrofulous  matter  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.  The  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
denominated  bronchocele,  or  goitre,  and  gencraUy  attendant 
on  cretinism,  has  been  ascribed  to  scrofula  erroneously,  as  is 
now  ascertained.  Swelled  tonsils  are  a  common  mark  of 
the  strumous  constitution  firom  an  early  age ;  in  children  the 
bronchial  gla^ids  are  also  often  afiected  by  the  disease ;  and 
in  frequent  cases  the  tongue,  or  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  or  the  fauces,  or  the  nose,  is  subject  to  ulceration. 
Scrofulous  children  are  more  liable  than  others  to  catarriud 
affections,  to  croup,  and  to  other  inflammations  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  are  always  more  or  less  subject  to  various  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  liver,  and  other  internal  organ?. 
They  sometimes  manifest  a  deficiency  of  appetite,  but  moie 
often  a  craving  voracity.  Scrofulous  children  are  subject  to 
a  form  of  peritonitis,  which  generally  proves  fatal.  A  fatal 
scrofulous  disease,  the  tabes  mesenterica,  or  mesenteric  con- 
sumption, occurs  for  the  most  part  in  children  and  young  per- 
sons. Children  do  not  so  often  die  of  consumption  of  the 
longs,  but  examinations  aflj^r  death  have  shown  that  their 
lungs  are  often  diseased.  Of  all  the  cases  of  ophthalmia  in 
children,  it  was  estimated  in  Vienna  that  nine-tenths,  and  in 
Breslau  tliat  96  in  100,. were, of  a  scrofulous  character.    The 
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In  stromotis  Bubjects,  the  synovial  membranes  of  joints  are 
mnch  more  liable  to  disease  than  in  others ;  and  a  disease 
of  ihe  joints,  originating  in  the  bony  part,  is  an  unequiYocal 
development  of  scrofula.  White  swelling  is  the  common 
name  for  such  affections  of  the  joints.  A  scrofulous  soften- 
ing and  necrosis  may  attack  any  part  of  the  bony  structure, 
but  differs  from  the  softening  of  tiie  bones  in  rickets.  The 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  in  scrofulous  subjects,  results 
sometimes  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  vertebrsB,  but 
more  frequently  from  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  arising  from 
ilieir  debilitated  condition.  Disease  of  the  vertebras  can  not 
proceed  without  affecting  the  spine  and  the  nerves  branch- 
ing from  it ;  and  hence  may  result  palsy  and  various  dis- 
eases of  the  nerves,  and  others  depending  oh  their  action. 
The  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  are  also  frequently  themselves 
the  seat  of  tubercular  disease;  as  also  the  membranes  envel- 
oping the  brain.  Hence,  to  say  nothing  of  other  consequen- 
ces, many  cases  of  epilepsy,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  insanity,  and  most  of  the  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy 
in  the  head,  are  but  the  workings  of  scrofula.  Sometimes 
other  forms  of  dropsy  also,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  cases 
•  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  dysentery,  and  of  diabetes, 
and  of  rheumatic  affections,  of  some  so  ceJled  at  least,  be- 
sides other  diseases  which  might  be  named,  ate  the  real  off- 
spring of  this  same  fruitful  ^  tittk  pigP 

In  a  strumous  habit,  the  eruptive  fevers,  particularly  mea- 
sles, scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox,  are  usually  more  severe, 
protracted  and  dangerous,  and  more  apt  to  be  followed  by 
secondary  diseases  than  in  other  constitutions ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  prove  the  exciting  cause  of  fatal  tubercular  disease. 
The  same  is  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  o Aer  fevers. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  the  general  aspect^  by 
which  persons  of  a  scrofulous  constitution  may  often  be 
leadily  recognized.  In  one  variety,  we  see  a  fisiir,  delicate 
skin,  sometimes  with  a  dazzling,  or  otherwise  a  blanched 
whiteness  of  complexion,  large,  blue,  watery  eyes,  with  long 
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silky  eye-lashes,  and  often  with  dilated  pupils.  In  tiie  oppo* 
site  temperament,  are  observed  a  dark,  sallow  complexion,  a 
doll,  foul  skin,  and  harsh,  heavy  features.  But,  however  dis- 
tinct these  or  other  marks  may  be  in  some  cases,  tl^ey  vary 
indefinitely,  and  there  is  no  one  variety  or  combination  of 
temperaments,  which  can  claim  exemption  from  the  disease. 
Though  in  almost  every  case  of  a  decided  scrofulous  predia- 
position,  there  may  be  something  which  the  practiced  eye 
will  at  once  detect,  yet  no  description  can  well  convey  an 
idea  of  all  these  Tarieties  of  appearance.  There  is  in  general 
atendency  to  a  disproportionate  organic  development;  yet 
while  some  scrofulous  persons  are  misshapen,  others  aie  to 
appearance  well  fcmned.  Some  scrofulous  children  have  the 
tumid  upper  lip,  or  a  reddish  or  raw  appearance  under  the 
nostrils,  or  the  half-open  mouth,  or  the  bloated  features,  or 
the  tumid  abdomen,  or  a  discoloration  under  the  eyes ;  others 
are  without  these  indications.  Some  have  a  narrow  chest, 
others  a  broad  chest ;  some  have  a  long  neck,  others  a  short 
one.  Some  have  long,  slender  fingers^  a  litde  expanded  in 
breadth  at  the  extremities ;  others  have  not.  A  flabbiness 
and  want  of  solidity  in  the  muscles,  a  thinness  and  delicaicy 
of  all  the  membranes,  and  a  feebleness  of  the  drculatioDy 
causing  coldness  in  the  extremities,  are  frequent  but  not  in* 
variable  indications  of  a  scrofulous  predisposition.  A  want 
of  tone,  or  again  an  unnatural  tension  of  the  organs,  partial 
c»r  general,  may  either  of  them,  mark  a  scrofulous  habii 
Most  of  the  observed  indications  are,  either  some  of  the  modes 
of  development  of  the  disease,  forming  features  transmissible 
from  one  generation  to  another,  or  sometimes  m^rdy  concom- 
itant results  of  the  agencies  which  produce  the  disease,  or 
peculiarities  which,  though  unessential,  favor  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  mental  and  moral  manifestations  irf  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, are  as  various  as  are  their  physical  features  and  bodily 
temperaments,  though  always  modified,  in  one  way  on 
another,  by  a  morbid  constitution.  Some  ave  idiotic  cnr  im- 
becile ;  others  are  dull  and  sluggish  in  their  mental  move- 
ments, their  intellects  being  cast  in  as  heavy  a  mold  as  their 
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bodies;  others  have  uncommonly  quick,  active  and  intelli* 
gent  minds.  Not  nnfrequently  there  is  an  intensity  of  men- 
tal  action,  with  no  great  power  of  endurance ;  made  manifest 
perhaps  by  turns  of  languor  alternating  with  fits  of  activity. 
An  unnatural  precocity  is  not  rare.  Sometimes  genius 
blazes  up,  fed  by  the  embers  of  a  decaying  physical  nature, 
and  feeds  the  faster  the  higher  it  blazes,  till  it  suddenly  goes 
out  in  darkness.  Sometimes  with  inertness  of  intellect,  is 
combined  torpor  of  feeling ;  but  more  commonly  there  is  an 
irritability  of  temper,  or  a  violence  of  passion,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  irritability  of  the  bodily  organs.  The  disor- 
dered body  often  becomes  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  to* 
the  mind.  There  is  often  a  diseased  sensitiveness ;  or  a  fitfal- 
ness  and  variableness  of  moods ;  often  also  a  morbid  craving 
of  desire  which  may  lead  to  vicious  excess  in  the  gratifica- 
tion. Sometimes  a  gross  animal  nature  preponderates. 
Then  again  we  have  a  delicately  sensitive  nature,  with  a 
purity,  refinement,  or  elevation  of  feeling  and  taste,  in  fit 
alliance  with  a  frail  and  delicate  organization.  In  the  scrof- 
ulous constitution,  every  thing  may  combine  to  make  a 
being  lovely,  graceful,  brilliant;  or  again  to  bring  forth 
another  exactly  the  reverse.  Even  in  the  same  individual, 
difTerent  stages  and  developments  of  the  disease  are  observed 
to  produce  their  peculiar  effects  on  the  character  in  a  striking 
manner. 

Of  the  causes  of  scrofiilous  disease  the  most  fixdtful  is 
probably  hereditary  transmission.  The  disease  thus  derived 
may  exist  at  birth  in  an  advanced  state  of  development, 
which  ensures  immediate  or  speedy  death;  or  in  every  other 
rstage  firom  this  down  to  the  slightest  predisposition.  Most 
rcommonly,  at  birth,  it  appears  as  a  predisposition  of  one  de- 
gree or  another,  but  often  an  exalted  degree,  which  is  most 
rapidly  developed  It  is  true  also,  that  simply  a  diseased  and 
debilitated  condition  of  the  parents,  though  not  of  a  scrofu- 
kms  nature,  or  any  thing  whatever  in  the  parents  productive 
of  debility  in  the  of&pring,  may  lay  in  the  latter  the  founda- 
tion of  scrofulous  disease.  The  children  of  dyspeptic,  hypo- 
ehondriac,  or  intemperate  parents,  or  of  those  unsuitably 
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matched  in  respect  to  age  or  near  relationship,  are  very  apt 
to  be  scrofulous. 

The  other  causes  are  to  be  distinguished  as  predisposing 
and  as  exciting  causes.  The  chief  of  the  latter  class  is  in« 
flammation,  or  agencies  causing  inflammation^  including  in- 
flammatory diseases  ;  to  which  may  be  added  causes  of  de- 
bility. But  no  exciting  cause  is  adequate  to  the  production 
of  scrofulous  disease  in  the  absence  of  a  scrofulous  habit ; 
and  the  latter  may  exist  in  a  degree  such  as  to  render  its  de- 
velopment absolutely  certain  at  all  events. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  the  most  important  for  our 
consideration.  Of  these  the  leading  and  primary  are  the 
want  of  pure  air,  of  proper  nourishment,  and  of  healthful  ex- 
ercise, singly  or  together ;  and  the  effect  may  be  aggravated 
by  cold,  dampness,  deprivation  of  sun-light,  uncleanliness  of 
person,  exposure  to  heat,  debilitating  causes  of  any  kind,  and 
by  the  reacting  influence  of  tubercular  disease  when  devel- 
oped in  the  organs.  Over-exertion  and  excessive  fatigue  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body,  severe  study,  especially  in  the  young, 
too  great  or  long  continued  excitement  of  mind,  or  mental 
anxiety  or  depression,  grief  and  disappointment,  or  again, 
the  mere  want  of  occupation  for  mind  and  body,  often  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  the  same  result 

The  fNrimary  causes  first  mentioned  are  adequate  to  the 
production  of  a  scrofulous  cachexia  in  a  previously  sound 
constitution.  Rabbits,  and  other  animals,  may  be  taken  in 
a  healthy  condition,  and  by  a  suitable  airangement  of  such 
causes,  be  made,  in  a  short  time  and  without  fail,  the  sub- 
jects of  developed  tubercular  disease.  Cows,  crowded  to- 
gether in  large  and  close  dairies,  become  consumptive  for  the 
want  of  air  and  exercise  alone,  even  when  properly  fed. 
And  in  mankind,  these,  its  original  causes,  still  continue  to 
generate  the  disease.  Much  more,  the  predisposition  once 
implanted,  is  by  the  same  agencies,  readily  strengthened  and 
aggravated. 

Dr.  James  Clark  remarks,  that  '^  there  is  perhaps  no  causei 
not  even  excepting  hereditary  predisposition,  which  exerts 
such  a  decided  influence  in  the  production  of  phthisis,  as  the 
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privation  of  fresh  air  and  free  exercise."  Again,  of  these 
causes  in  connection  with  a  sedentary  occupation,  he  says, 
^  Shoemakers,  tailors,  weavers,  and  dressmakers  may  be 
cited  among  those  who  suffer  most  from  these  causes.  Their 
sedentary  position,  the  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  apartments 
in  which  their  labor  is  generally  carried  on,  and  the  peculiar 
posture  which  they  habitually  assume,  are  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  to 
diminish  the  powers  of  the  system,  to  impair  the  nutritive 
function  and  produce  a  corresponding  depression  of  nervous 
energy.         ••••••••        Now 

in  all  these  circumstances  we  find  not  only  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  general  tubercular 
diathesis,  but  those  also  which  have  a  peculiar  influence  in 
promoting  its  manifestation  in  the  lungs."  Medical  writers 
also  denounce  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  the  confinement 
and  close  application  to  study  too  often  forced  upon  children 
of  the  higher  classes  in  boarding  schools,  as  actually  firuitful 
sources  of  scrofula ;  and  likewise  the  close  confinement  in 
most  of  the  work-houses,  orphan  asylums  and  other  similar 
institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as- 
cribing the  result  to  the  cause  specified,  rather  than  to  a 
deficient  supply  of  food. 

The  real  causes  of  tuberculous  disease  are  the  predisposing 
and  not  the  exciting  causes ;  though  common  observation  goes 
not  beyond  the  latter  and  often  whoUy  overlooks  the  former. 
The  predisposing  may  exist  in  most  efficient  operation, 
while,  exciting  causes  being  at  the  time  absent,  there  may  be 
apparentiy  an  unusual  exemption  from  disease.  Owing  to 
the  peculiarly  deceptive  nature  of  some  predisposing  influ- 
ences, the  very  circumstances  and  conditions  most  to  be 
shunned,  may  even  be  deemed  favorable  to  a  high  and  vigors 
ous  health.  Thus  the  undermining  process  goes  on  uninter^ 
rupted,  preparing  the  fabric  for  an  easy  and  unlooked  for 
overthrow.  Causes,  most  slight  and  insignificant  on  any 
single  occasion,  may  by  their  continued  and  repeated  opera- 
tion, produce  effects  the  most  destructive,  yet  not  developed,  rt 
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may  be,  till  long  after  the  caofies  have  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

A  powerful  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary  disease  has  been 
found  in  the  constant  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  charged 
ifrith  minute  particles  of  stone  or  metal,  by  grinders  and  filers 
of  cutlery,  stone  cutters,  &c.,  which  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  cuts  prematurely  short  the  lives  of  all  thus  exposed. 
In  some  other  trades  and  manufactures,  the  floating  dust, 
though  of  vegetable  or  animal  substance,  is  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  persons  predisposed  to  disease  of  the  lungs.  That 
indispensable  household  operation,  which  necessarily  raises  a 
dust,  cannot  fail  of  being  injurious  to  some  individualsi 
unless  means  are  employed  to  protect  the  lungs. 

It  was  once  the  universally  received  opinion  that  scrofulous 
or  tuberculous  disease  might  be  imparted  by  contagion,  but 
the  opposite  view  is  now  held,  except  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Yet  to  occupy  constantly  the  same  room  with  a  person  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  consumption,  it  is  admitted,  must  be  more 
or  less  detrimental  to  health,  and  would  especially  expose  one 
predisposed  to  the  same  disease.  Neither  is  it  denied  that  at 
least  some  of  the  ophthalmic  and  cutaneous  diseases  which 
are  either  the  genuine  developments  or  the  frequent  associates 
of  scrofula,  are  more  or  less  contagious. 

For  averting  scrofulous  disease,  preventive  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  far  to  remedial  measures.  Of  remedies,  those 
which  aim  to  subdue  the  predisposition  must  ever  be  the 
main  rekance.  The  most  important  of  these,  are  the  simple 
opposites  of  those  which  cause  the  predisposition.  Only  in 
connection  with  such  means,  can  other  remedies  do  any 
thing  eflectual. 

In  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  designedly  produced 
in  animals,  as  just  stated,  it  has  again  disappeared  on  simply 
replacing  the  animals  in  circumstances  adapted  to  their 
healthy  existence.  By  simple  attention  to  a  proper  regimen, 
individuals  in  whom  pulmonary  consumption  had  made  an 
alarming  progress,  have  airestedthe  destroyer,  and  prolonged 
their  lives  for  years ;  as  it  is  well  known  was  done  by  Dr. 
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Pairish  of  Philadelphia.    But  in  general  no  such  effect  is  to 
be  expected  at  so  late  a  stage  of  the  disease. 

Medical  writers  of  the  present  day,  insist  most  strongly  on 
early  attention  to  the  signs  of  a  scrofulous  predisposition  and 
to  the  indications  of  latent  tuberculous  disorder.  Says  Dr. 
Clark,*  "  Until  the  tubercular  affection  of  the  lungs,  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  phthisis,  is  considered  in  its  true  character,  as  the 
last  stage  of  a  disease, — as  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of 
the  system,  which  in  its  progress  might  often  be  cured,  but 
which  in  this  its  termination  is  scarcely  to  be  remedied, — we 
must  still  continue  as  heretofore,  little  better  than  idle  specta* 
tors  of  the  ravages  of  a  disease  which  destroys  one-fourth  of 
our  population,  and  numbers  among  its  victims  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  and  fairest  of  our  youth." 

Both  the  causes  productive  of  scrofula,  and  those  which 
tend  to  prevent  and  remedy  it,  act  with  peculiar  efficiency  in 
the  period  of  infancy,  and  after  that  in  childhood  and  youth. 
Youth  is  elastic,  but  it  is  also  impressible,  and  continued 
pressure  will  destroy  the  elasticity.  A  mature  man  wiU  suf* 
fer  only  transiently  from  causes  which,  when  the  frame  is 
building  up  and  the  organs  are  in  the  process  of  development, 
will  work  irreparable  mischief.  In  the  one  case  there  may 
be  only  a  temporary  disorder  of  function,  while  in  the  other 
a  properly  organic  injury  is  inflicted,  as  truly  so  as  in  the 
mutilation  of  a  limb,  or  in  the  dwarfed  foot  of  a  Chinese 
woman. 

In  reference  to  scrofula,  the  time  of  transition  from  child* 
hood  to  youth  is  especially  criticaL  At  this  age  it  is  com* 
mon  for  the  disease  to  disappear,  be  out-grown,t  as  the  ex- 
pression is;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  confirmed  and  made 
worse ;  or  to  take  a  new  turn  of  development     The  years 

^Cfc.  of  Pnc.  Med.,  Art.  Climate. 

t  The  poMibility  that  an  invalid  child  may  out-grow  his  infirmities,  is  efteil 
nrged,  most  preposterously,  in  favor  of  %  ^-nothing  policy.  Because  some  by 
good  fortune  escape,  therefore  trust  every  case  to  hap-hazard,  and  neglect  the 
means  which  will  render  escape  probable !  The  chance  of  in-growing,  as  well 
fts  ont-giowing,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
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just  preceding  and  following  this  critical  period,  require 
especial  attention.  Very  much  depends  on  the  circumstances 
and  habits  of  life,  and  the  treatment  undergone  during  those 
years,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  period  on  to  maturity. 

Children  of  a  scrofulous  constitution— all  children  indeed, 
who  would  escape  having  such  a  constitution — should  have 
the  most  abundant  opportunity  for  active  exercise  in  the 
open  air.     The  exercise  ought  to  be  such  as  they  will  engage 
in  with  cheerfulness  and  spirit,  such  as  will  bring  into  play 
the  whole  muscular  system,  and  give  tone  and  elasticity  to 
every  fibre,  and  send  the  pulse  of  life  in  vigorous  circulation 
tiirough  every  part  of  the  frame,  keep  up  a  healthful  action 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  internal  organs,  and  clear  the  system 
of  noxious  matters.     In  the  open  air,  I  said :  at  least  it  should 
be  in  a  pure  atmosphere ;  for  by  vigorous  exercise  the  blood 
is  either  vitalized  or  poisoned  at  an  accelerated  rate,  and  re- 
news life  or  implants  death  with  a  corresponding  rapidity. 
The  exercise  should  by  all  means  be  such  as  to  bring  into 
action  and  to  invigorate  and  innervate  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, since  the  lungs  are  so  frequentiy  and  so  fatally  the  seat 
of  tuberciilous  disease,  and  also  because  their  full    and 
healthful  action  is  so  important  a  means  of  correcting  a 
scrofulous  predisposition.      The  hours  of  confinement  to 
study  or  sedentary  occupation  should  be  short ;  and  the  ex- 
ercise so  frequent  and  ample,  that  the  want  of  it  shall  never 
be  shown  by  languor  of  body  or  mind,  or  by  a  feebleness  of 
the  circulation  and  deficiency  of  animal  heat,  or  by  obstruc- 
tion of  any  of  the  bodily  functions,  or  by  that  nervous  irrita- 
bility which  young  Umbs  feel  when  deprived  of  the  use  which 
nature  calls  for.     A  man,  and  especially  a  child,  is  a  locomo- 
tive creature.     The  Creator  gave  him  muscles  to  be  used,  and 
so  conformed  the  whole  system  of  organs  to  this  design,  that 
he  cannot  enjoy  health,  leaving  them  unused.     To  the  young 
is  given  the  instinct  inciting  to  muscular  exercbe,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  thus  promoting  the  growth  and  development 
of  all  the  organs.     Not  to  give  it  scope,  is  disobedience  to 
God,  as  well  as  cruelty  to  children.    The  danger  of  over- 
stimulating  the  minds  of  precocious  children,  may  in  most 
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cases  be  obviated  by  simply  devoting  a  sufficient  portion  of 
time  to  £ree  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  thus  lowering  the 
morbid  activity  of  the  brain,  while  giving  back  to  the  other 
organs  their  share  of  the  vital  energy. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  an  erect  carriage,  which  shall 
expand  the  chest  and  give  play  to  the  lungs.  The  practice 
of  occasionally  drawing  deep  inspirations,  and  inflating  the 
lungs  to  their  full  dimensions  is  useful  to  all  persons ;  and 
the  use  of  breathing-tubes  has  been  found  beneficial  to  those 
having  weak  pulmonary  organs.  The  use  of  the  voice  in 
loud  speaking  and  singing,  tends  to  strengthen  the  organs, 
when  they  are  not  in  so  irritable  a  condition  as  to  be  harmed 
rather  than  benefited. 

On  the  subject  of  bathing,  I  will  quote  firom  Dr.  John 
Forbes,*  who  says :  "  One  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
cases  short  of  formal  disease,  in  which  the  cold  bath  is  bene- 
ficial,  consists  of  the  various  forms  of  debility  which  show 
themselves  in  childhood  and  youth,"  of  which,  he  adds,  "  the 
strumous  habit  is  the  most  important  example."  Sea-bath- 
ing is  especially  recommended.  Yet  he  enjoins  caution ;  as 
the  cold-bath  will  be  positively  injurious  when  tuberculous 
disease  is  developed  in  the  internal  organs,  and  also  when- 
ever from  want  of  energy  in  the  constitution,  or  from  pro- 
tracting the  operation  too  long,  or  having  the  water  or  the 
isurrounding  air  too  cold,  the  application  is  not  followed  by 
a  reaction  of  the  system.  Cold-bathing,  to  be  advantageous 
or  advisable,  must  also  be  aided  by  a  suitable  regimen. 
When  the  cold-bath  is  contra-indicated,  the  tepid  or  warm- 
bath  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  importance  of  frequent 
bathing,  or  some  mode  of  complete  ablution,  in  order  to  keep 
the  skin  in  a  cleanly,  unobstructed,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
well-toned  condition,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

The  diet  of  scrofulous  persons  should  be  in  general  simple, 
nutritive,  and  easy  of  digestion,  but  as  substantial  as  the 
digestive  organs  will  bear,  and  adapted  of  course  to  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  cases.      Scrofulous  children  will 

*  Cyc.  of  Prac.  Med.,  Art  Bathing. 
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generally  be  benefited  by  a  greater  proportion  of  animal  food 
than  wonld  be  desirable  for  others  of  a  different  constitution. 
Fish  is  pronounced  an  unwholesome  article  for  scrofula.  A 
too  stimulating  diet,  over-feeding  and  too  firequent  feeding 
derange  the  digestion ;  and  in  this  way  the  body  is  deprived 
of  nutrition  as  truly  as  by  a  deficient  supply  of  food.  The 
worst  possible  method  of  all  is  the  pampering  with  matters 
which  are  at  once  both  irritating  and  innutritious. 

Of  strictly  medicinal  remedies,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
speak  particularly.  Without  a  proper  regimen  they  can 
e&ct  nothing  but  mischief.  With  this,  their  judicious  use 
is  not  to  be  undervalued,  and  they  may  in  many  cases  be  of 
essential  importance  to  the  correction  of  a  strumous  habit 
Certain  preparations  of  iron  and  of  iodine  appear  to  have 
had  in  skillful  hands  an  excellent  effect  in  this  way.  Elec- 
tricity and  galvanism  have  also  been  found  of  service. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the  mental 
training  and  moral  treatment  of  scrofulous  children,  are  by  no 
means  of  secondary  importance,  even  in  reference  to  their 
physical  health.  The  body  will  suffer  if  the  intellect  be  over- 
strained. It  will  also  feel  the  health-giving  influence  of  a 
proper  exercise  and  development  of  the  faculties.  The  rous- 
ing o£  a  sluggish  mind  into  activity,  will  quicken  and  invig- 
orate all  the  bodily  functions.  Not  less  important  certainly 
in  this  relation,  is  the  formation  of  virtuous  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions, and  of  pure  and  elevated  tastes,  of  a  cheerful,  kindly, 
genial  temper,  of  self-control  and  composure  of  spirit ;  and  of 
a  proper  degree  of  courage,  self-confidence  and  self-respect 
The  management  of  these  matters  calls  for  not  a  little  of  the 
soundest  discretion  and  the  most  enlarged  views. 

There  are  several  considerations  which  might  warrant  a 
presumption  that  scrofulous  disorders  would  be  found  preva- 
lent among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  causes  of  scrofula 
abound  most  among  those  classes  of  people,  and  also  in 
those  countries  and  particular  localities,  in  which  deaf  mutes 
are  found  most  numerous  in  proportion  to  those  not  thus 
afSicted.  The  manner  in  which  deafness  so  often  runs 
in  families,  and  the  ascertained  causes  having  relation  to 
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parentage  to  which  this  infbrmity  is  in  some  cases  to  be 
ascribed,  are  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  its  having  in 
these  cases  a  connection  with  scrofula.     Again,  it  is  remarked 
that  in  children  scrofulous  from  birth,  ^  it  is  not  uncommon, 
[the  words  are  from  Dr.  Cumin]  to   find  some  member  or 
organ  imperfectly  developed,  defective  in  its  power,  or  cur- 
tailed in  its  proportion."     Many  deaf  mutes  become  such  in 
consequence  of  scarlet-fever  or  measles,  which  are  more  apt 
to  go  hard  with  scrofulous  persons  than  with  others,  and 
often   result    in   the    development  of    scrofulous    disease. 
Many  of  the  other  diseases  which  cause  deafness,  are,  either 
essentiaUy  or  more  commonly,   of  a  scrofulous  character; 
and  almost  any  severe  disease  in  infancy,  especially  any  so 
severe  as  to  produce  deafness,  is  quite  likely  to  originate  or 
develop  a  scrofulous  cachexia.     Scrofulous  disease  is  often 
observed  affecting  the  ear.    Discharges  take  place  from  the 
external  auditory  passage,  forming  what  is  called  strumous 
otorrhea^  producing  permanent    deafness    in  many  cases. 
Sometimes  the   discharge  disappears,  and  is   followed  by 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  skin,  and  by  other  scrofulous  affec- 
tions.     Now  and  then  the  disease  extends  itself,  so  as  to 
cause  caries  of  the  bony  structure  about  the  ear ;  and  thus  in 
some  instances  reaches  the  brain  and  proves  fataL     The 
inflammation  of  the  throat  so  common  in  scrofulous  children, 
may  extend  along  the  eustachian  tube  and  thence  to  the 
membranes  of  the  internal  ear,  causing  a  chronic  thickening 
or  induration  of  the  parts,  or  an  obstruction,  or  a  congestion, 
so  as  to  impair  the  hearing. 

The  presumption  thus  raised,  is  borne  out  also  by  facts,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  ascertained.  I  might  cite  the  uni- 
formly coinciding  opinions  of  all  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  might  refer  to  statistics  in  rela- 
tion to  the  immediate  and  obvious  causes  of  deafness.  But 
something  more  is  to  be  desired.  We  want  facts  showing 
the  extent  to  which  such  disorder  may  be  observed  actuaQy 
associated  with  deafness,  whether  as  the  remote  as  well  as 
immediate  cause,  or  as  each  the  effect  of  a  cause  common  to 
both. 
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I  find  a  few  particulafB  in  Mr.  Day's  Report  on  Enropean 
Schools.*  He  says,  "  Of  tiie  ninety-two  of  the  actual  or  dis- 
missed pupils  of  four  schools,  [in  Germany,]  who  are  known 
to  have  died,  thirty-^ine  perished  of  consumption."  He  does 
not  tell  us  explicitly  that  all  of  the  remaining  fifty-three  did 
not  die  of  consumption.  He  says  further,  ^  Of  the  twenty 
deceased  pupils  of  the  Leipzig  Institution  up  to  1838,  the 
school  in  which  articulation  has  been  taught  the  longest  of 
any  in  Germany,  seventeen  were  reported  as  having  died  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs !  Of  the  pupils  of  the  school  at  Dres- 
den, fouTj  the  whole  number  deceased,  died  of  the  same 
disease." 

In  default  of  other  satisfactory  statistics,  I  have  made 
scxne  inquiry,  though  by  no  means  so  thorough  as  could  be 
desired,  in  relation  to  the  former  and  present  pupils  of  the 
American  Asylum. 

Having  examined  the  records  of  the  institution,  and  ob- 
tained such  additional  information  as  I  convenientiy  could 
from  reliable  sources,  I  find  that  of  more  than  one  thottsand 
individuals,  who  have  been  or  are  now  pupils  of  the  Asylum, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  have  died.  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  21 ;  there  died  of  consumption,  37 ; 
rupture  of  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs  during  sleep,  the  result  of 
tuberculous  disease,  1 ;  of  scrofulous  disease,  consumption 
probably,  1 ;  by  a  slow  decline,  scrofulous  probably,  1 ;  lung 
fever,  superinduced  upon  chronic  disease  of  the  chest,  1 ; 
dyspepsia,  1 ;  dropsy  in  the  head,  1 ;  erysipelas,  1 ;  diabetes, 
1 ;  measles,  2 ;  disease  of  lungs,  following  measles,  1 ;  scar- 
let fever,  2 ;  dysentery,  4 ;  lung  fever,  4 ;  nervous  or  brain 
fever,  2 ;  either  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  bilious  fever,  1 ; 


*  For  facts  and  opinions  on  the  causes  of  deafness,  see  also  Mr.  Weld's 
Report  of  His  visit  >io  European  Schools,  pp.  100-105;  also  the  Twenty- 
Eighth  Report  of  the  Am.  Asylum ;  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  New  Tork  Insti- 
tution ;  Report  of  Phjrsician  appended  to  the  Twenty-Eighth  Report  of  N.  Y. 
Inst. ;  Fourth  Circular  of  the  Paris  Inst. ; — and  the  following  in  the  Paris  Annala* 
▼iz:  Vol.  II,  p.  43,  Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh  and  the  Blind  In  Switzer- 
land; p.  110,  Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh  in  Modena;  p.  161,  Causes  of 
DoafiieM,  dec. ;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  81,  Reseaxohei  on  the  Origin  of  Deafness ;  p.  216, 
Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh  in  Tusoany ;  alio  Vol.  V,  p.  94. 
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fever,  not  farther  specified,  7 ;  congestive  fever,  1 ;  carbunca* 
lar  tumor,  1 ;  internal  tumor,  1 ;  cholera,  1 ;  intemperance,  2; 
soon  after  giving  birth  to  children,  5 ;  over  exertion  under  a 
hot  sun,  1 ;  run  over  by  rail-cars,  6 ;  drowned,  1 ;  fall  from  a 
building,  1 ;  fall  from  a  swing,  1 ;  accidental  discharge  of  a 
gun,  1. 

From  the  total  115,  deduct  the  unknown  21,  and  the  acci- 
dental amounting  to  10,  and  we  have  84  known  to  have  died 
of  natural  causes,  as  just  specified.  To  the  87  cases  of  con- 
sumption, add  the  4  placed  the  next  in  order,  as  fairly  of  the 
same  class,  and  we  have  41  out  of  84.  It  thus  appears  that 
of  the  deaths  from  disease,  well  nigh  one-half  were  caused' by 
consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  connection  of 
scrofula  with  a  large  portion  of  the  other  half.  ,  From  the 
Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  Massachusetts,  made 
in  1850,  it  appears,  that  the  deaths  caused  by  consumption, 
are  to  all  the  deaths  in  that  State,  in  a  ratio  varying  from 
one-fourth  to  one-seventh,  the  mean  ratio  being  nearer  to  the 
former  than  the  latter.  To  what  extent  the  wide  difference 
between  this  proportion  and  that  indicated  above,  would  be 
reduced  by  a  just  comparison  according  to  age,  I  regret  that 
I  can  not  now  determine.  That  it  would  appear  less,  must 
be  admitted  as  obvious ;  since  fewer  infants  and  children  die 
of  consumption,  and  more  of  all  diseases,  compared  with 
adults,  while  the  subjects  of  my  inquiry  were  none  of  them 
In  the  age  of  infancy.  For  want  of  a  similar  basis,  I  shall 
jiot  attempt  any  comparative  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  survivors. 

Those  who  have  the  charge  of  any  of  the  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  can  easily  ascertain  for  themselves  the 
extent  to  which  scrofulous  affections  are  to  be  observed 
among  their  pupils.  For  this  purpose,  a  division  into  five 
classes  may  be  made,  viz.,  scrofulous  affections  of  the  external 
glands ;  of  the  eyes ;  of  the  skin,  including  the  scalp  ;  puru- 
lent discharge  from  the  ears;  and  scrofulous  complaints 
•affecting  some  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs.  The  gen- 
eral aspect,  as  indicative  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  should 
at  the  same  time  be  an  object  of  attention.     The  inquiry  will 
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best  be  made  through  those  in  the  domestic  department,  who 
have  most  occasion  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  ailments 
of  the  pupils ;  and  the  result  thus  obtained  will  even  be  likely 
to  reach  a  larger  figure  where  the  pupils  are  kindly  cared  for 
than  where  they  are  neglected.     I  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  believing  that,  in  any  case  in  which  such  a  review  and 
enumemtion  shaU  be  thoroughly  made,  the  result  will  prove 
absolutely  astonishing,  even  to  those  who  may  furnish  from 
their  own  previous  knowledge  the  particulars  of  each  case 
brought  under  examination.     Some  inquiries  which  I  have 
prosecuted  in  the  manner  suggested,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  among  deaf  and  dumb  children  and  youth  above  the  age 
of  eight  years,  the  instances  of  entire  exemption  from  scrof- 
ulous disease  are  rare  exceptions.     If  I  should  say  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  number  are  the  subjects  of  scrofulous 
affections   of  the  external  glands,  and  that  the  other  four 
classes  of  complaints  just  mentioned,  prevail,  each  one,  to  the 
extent  of  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  whole  number,  I  have 
facts  by  which  I  could  protect  myself  from  the  charge  of  ex- 
aggeration.    Nor  can  I  admit  that  I  am  exaggerating  trifling 
matters  into  undue  importance.     For  though  all  cases  of 
scrofulous  disease  are  not  equally  alarming,  the  least  alarm- 
ing are  worthy  of  attention.     And  though  the  causes  of  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  do  not  lie  in  any  thing  in  any  of  our  in- 
stitutions, yet  it  should  be  with  us  a  serious  inquiry  whether, 
in  view  of  such  facts,  we  have  any  thing  to  do,  more  than 
we  have  hitherto  done. 

I  have  little  room  left  for  practical  suggestions.  Though 
here  a  wide  field  for  discussion  is  presented,  my  purpose  is 
niainly  accomplished,  so  far  as  I  may  have  succeeded  in  lay- 
ing open  the  way. 

The  time  of  life  at  which  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils 
of  our  institutions  are  with  us,  is  a  period  so  critical  for  all, 
and  particularly  for  those  of  a  scrofulous  tendency,  that  we 
can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance  of  attention  to  their 
health  and  physical  training.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that 
according  as  we  favor  or  thwart  the  restorative  efforts  which 
nature  is  so  kindly  made  to  put  forth  at  this  period  of  life, 
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we  shall  save  many  from  premature  death  or  from  dragging 
out  life  as  a  burden,  or  on  the  other  hand  shall  be  the  instru- 
ment of  consigning  them  to  such  a  fate. 

The  especial  importance  of  selecting  a  healthy  locality  and 
site  for  an  institution,  and  of  the  best  possible  arrangements, 
together  with  that  constant  vigilance  which  the  best  possible 
arrangements  involve,  for  regulating  ventilation  and  warmth, 
and  for  securing  cleanliness,  whether  of  apartments  or  of 
dress  and  person,  hardly  need  be  mentioned.  For  ample 
ventilation  and  for  attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  there  is 
not  only  the  reason  that  pure  air  is  especially  needed,  but 
also  that  the  scrofuUe  do  on  the  whole  cause  a  more  than 
usual  liability  to  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  expediency  of  employing  any  of  our  pupils  in  seden- 
tary occupations  when  out  of  school,  to  more  than  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  if  at  all,  is  in  my  view  highly  questionable.  Ex- 
emption from  such  confinement  is  especially  important  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  not  beyond  the  age  of  childhood;  for 
vidth  them  less  is  gained  and  more  is  lost  by  their  being  thus 
confined.  All  children,  whether  deaf  and  dumb  or  others,  the 
very  young  and  feeble  excepted,  need,  unless  I  am  greatiy 
mistaken,  in  order  to  their  healthy  development,  to  spend 
several  hours  daily  in  the  open  air,  and  in  such  active  exer- 
cise as  they  can  bear  without  too  great  fatigue.  Young  per- 
sons whose  minds  are  tasked  at  school,  can  not  bear  the  same 
amount  of  daily  confinement  that  can  be  endured  by  those 
whose  minds  are  all  the  time  free,  and  their  hands  only  em- 
ployed. They  have  more  need  of  recreation  and  of  vigorous 
out-door  exercise.  If  any  of  our  pupils  must  learn  a  seden- 
tary trade  for  a  livelihood,  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  cer- 
tainly young  enough  to  begin.  Bather  than  commence  too 
early,  it  would  be  better  they  should  spend  a  year  or  two  in 
the  shop  of  the  institution,  after  the  completion  of  their  school 
education,  or  learn  their  trades  elsewhere.  The  shops  have 
been  with  reason  a  favorite  part  of  our  system ;  but  it  is  a 
timely  and  important  question,  what  modification  of  this  de- 
partment should  be  made,  now  that  we  have  so  many  pupik 
so  much  younger  than  formerly  ? 
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There  shotild  of  conrse  be  a  constant  supervision  of  the 
pupils  during  the  hours  of  exercise,  not  only  to  prevent  mis- 
chief, but  to  direct  the  exercise  so  as  to  secure  from  it  the 
greatest  advantage.  To  some  extent,  out-door  employments 
of  a  useful  character,  may  be  found  or  made,  even  fpr  smaU 
children.  These  will  be  more  useful  to  the  children  them* 
selves,  than  a  reg^ar  in-door  employment,  considered  simply 
as  a  means  of  training,  aside  from  regard  to  health.  Even 
the  sports  of  children,  exciting  as  they  do  to  promptness  and 
energy  of  muscular  action,  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the 
mind.  They  tend  much  to  form  an  effective  character  for  the 
business  of  life.  A  child  who  loses  this  branch  of  ear]y  train- 
ing, incurs  a  loss  which  he  will  feel  for  life.  It  should  also 
be  considered  indispensable  to  provide  a  suitable  apparatus 
for  gymnastics. 

The  hours  of  exercise  should  be  duly  distributed,  so  as  to 
occupy  several  portions  of  the  day.  In  the  morning,  the 
blood  should  be  well  stirred  and  warmed,  the  lungs  and  the 
skin  well  aired,  the  muscles  braced,  and  the  whole  machinery 
set  in  full  and  easy  play,  before  the  confinement  to  in-door 
exercises  begins.  A  school  session  of  three  hours  should  be 
divided  by  a  short  recess ;  and  the  noon-speli  should  not  be 
cut  too  short.  After  the  close  of  school  for  the  day,  exercise 
should  prepare  the  body  for  rest;  and  evening  studies  should 
be  brief. 

Some  children  are  brought  to  us  with  precocious  intellects* 
These,  and  indeed  many  whose  minds  are  not  prematurely 
or  disproportionately  developed,  are  in  more  or  less  danger, 
such  a  new  world  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  their  minds, 
with  incitements  awakening  a  new-born  ambition,  of  having 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  nervous  energy  drawn  to  their 
brains,  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  to  the 
ultimate  detriment,  possibly,  even  of  their  mental  powers, 
unless  due  attention  be  given  to  their  complete  development, 
physical  as  well  as  mentaL 

The  facts  which  I  have  presented,  furnish  a  weighty  rea» 
son,  in  addition  to  others,  which  are  good  and  sufficient, 
against  the  reception  of  children  of  tender  age  into  our  insti- 
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tutions,  in  cases  in  which  they  can  have  tolerable  care  and 
comfort  at  home. 

Prominence  should  be  given  to  the  medical  department  in 
onr  institutions.  In  view  of  the  insidious  nature  of  scrofu- 
lous disease,  it  seems  important  that  the  medical  adviser 
should  give  attention  to  the  general  arrangements  and  routine 
of  the  institution,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates,— ^that  he  should  also  make  every  individual  pupil  a 
subject  of  careful  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the  indications  of 
constitutional  predisposition  or  of  latent  disease,  and  pre- 
scribe such  specialities  of  regimen  as  in  any  instance  he  may 
consider  advisable,  with  medicinal  treatment  if  needful, — 
instead  of  waiting  till  summoned  by  violent  and  alarming 
illness.  Even  if  the  prescribed  regimen  should  interfere 
sometimes  with  the  regular  arrangements  of  the  institution, 
this  would  certainly  not  be  objectionable,  if  it  would  tend  to 
the  avoiding  of  a  similar  interruption  from  attacks  of  prostra- 
ting disease,  or  even  from  occasional  turns  of  slight  indispo- 
sition. As  we  do  not,  in  moral  training,  think  it  wise  to 
wait  for  a  violent  outbreak  of  wickedness,  before  we  apply 
correctives  to  the  evil  disposition,  so  in  our  care  of  the  phys- 
ical nature,  we  should  aim  at  correcting  the  predisposition 
to  disorder  as  early  as  possible,  instead  of  waiting  till  it  shall 
have  grown  and  become  formidable,  and  not  to  be  mastered 
without  a  struggle. 

It  is  urged  by  the  partizans  of  the  system  of  instruction 
based  upon  articulation,  that  the  exercise  given  on  this  method 
to  the  organs  of  respiration  is  a  valuable  means  of  averting 
pulmonary  disease.  But  the  argument  is  not  sustained  by 
facts.  Ck)nsumption  among  deaf  mutes  in  Germany,  appears 
to  be  no  less  prevalent  than  elsewhere.  More  than  this,  in- 
stances are  known  to  have  occurred,  in  which  the  forced  and 
unnatural  efforts  put  upon  weak  and  irritable  and  previously 
nnpracticed  organs,  have  actually  awakened  and  hastened 
the  disease  for  which  this  practice  is  urged  as  a  preventive. 
Still,  that  there  may  be  cases,  of  semi-mutes  especially,  in 
which  a  prudent  cultivation  of  their  faculties  of  speech  would 
be  in  a  degree  beneficial  to  their  health,  I  am  not  disposed 
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to  deny.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced,  that  the  general 
adoption  of  the  artictdating  method  of  instruction,  would  be 
detrimental  in  this  respect  on  the  whole.  The  question  may 
be  considered  as  set  at  rest  by  the  facts  and  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Messrs.  Weld  and  Day,  in  their  Reports  on  Eu* 
ropean  Schools.  I  would,  however,  observe,  that  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  the  voice  on  the  part  of  children  in  their 
sports,  to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  others  are 
naturally  prone,  can  not  fail  also  to  be  beneficial  in  their  case 
as  well  as  in  that  of  others ;  and  that  these  spontaneous  OQt> 
goings  on  such  occasions,  and  on  others  so  far  as  propriety 
will  suffer,  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged,  instead  of 
being  at  all  times  fastidiously  repressed. 

The  subject  of  scrofulous  disease  deserves  a  portion  of 
study  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  in  charge  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  should  not  faU  also  to  have  our 
pupils  well  instructed  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  health,  partic- 
ularly as  relating  to  diseases  of  this  description.  An  impor- 
tant service  is  yet  to  be  rendered  by  the  preparation  of  statis- 
tics of  disease  and  mortality  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
which  there  is  now  a  great  deficiency. 

The  subject  has  important  bearings  in  relation  to  the 
choice  of  an  occupation  for  life,  and  to  the  forming  of  matri- 
monial connections  on  the  part  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  but 
into  the  consideration  of  these  I  shall  not  now  enter. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  have  intimated  in  any  of 
these  remarks,  that  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  behind,  hand  in  attention  to  physical  training ; 
though  this  is  a  matter  which  at  first  would  certainly  be  sec- 
ondary to  solving  the  problem  of  successfully  developing  the 
minds  which  were  once  thought  to  be  buried  in  so  hopeless  a 
darkness.  I  trust  the  time  never  will  come  when  we  shall 
rest  in  fancied  perfection ;  but  that  improvement  will  continue 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  until  that  period  in  the  progress  of 
the  race  shall  arrive,  when  our  art  shall  begin  to  want  sub- 
jects, and  even  threaten  tp  become  obsolete. 
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After  the  leading  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Peet  made  a  few  re* 
laarkB,  and  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  viz : 

Resolvedy  That  a  Committee  on  Statistics  be  appointed^ 
consisting  of  two  from  each  of  the  Institations  at  Hartford, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Ck>lumbu8,  and  of  one  from  each 
of  the  other  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  th^^t  said 
Ck)mmittee  be  instructed  to  collect  and  arrange  facts  illustra- 
ting  the  subjects  of  disease  and  mortality  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  together  with  that  of  the  causes  of  deafness,  in  this 
couniTy  particularly,  and  to  embody  the  results  in  a  report  to 
be  presented  to  the  next  Convention. 

Resolvedj  That  said  Committee  be  also  requested  to  pre* 
pare  and  present  to  the  next  Convention  a  plan  which  may 
be  adopted  in  all  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country,  for  conducting  inqtdries  and  collecting  and  re* 
cording  facts  on  these  subjects  in  future. 

Mr.  I.  Lewis  Feet  read  a  paper  translated  from  the 
French,  entitled  a  ^  Notice  of  James  Edward  Meystre,  a  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Young  Maa  of  Liausanne,  Switzerland." 


JAMES  EDWARD  METSTRE. 


BY  ISAAC  LVWI8  nCIT* 


It  was  my  good  fortune,  dtuing  a  lecent  tour  in  Europe, 
to  stop  at  the  interesting  village  of  Lausanne,  in  Switzer- 
land.    As  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction,  I  visited 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Henri  Hirzel,  a  gentleman  who  will  be  fiivorably  recollected, 
as  having  taken  a  somewhat  prominent  part  at  the  Conven* 
tion  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  in  New 
York  a  year  since.     The  Institution,  over  which  he  presides, 
is  a  remarkably  neat  and  elegant  building,  situated  on  a 
high  elevation  of  ground  known  as  ^  Tke  Signali^  and  com* 
manding  a  fine  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  a  point 
where  its  placid  waters  lie  embosomed  amid  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  cliffs  of    Switzerland  and   Savoy.      He 
received  us  with  enthusiasm,  conducted  us  through  every 
portion  of  his  establishment,  and  gave  us  the  best  facilities 
for  judging  of  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.     A  portion  of 
the  building  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an  eye  infirmary,  the 
remainder,  to  the  accommodation  of  those  who,  enshrouded  in 
inemediable  physical  darkness,  may  yet  have  the  light  of 
knowledge  poured  upon  their  minds.    In  the  instruction  of  the 
bfind,  Mr.  Hirzel  has  evidently  brought  an  enlightened  philoso* 
phy  to  his  aid,  while  his  mechanical  contrivances  for  aiding 
them  in  writing  and  printing,  surpassed  anything  we  saw  even 
in  Paris.     The  best  evidence,  however,  of  genius  on  his  partt 
was  his  success  in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
young  man,  named  James  Edward  Meystre,  to  whom  be  in* 
iiodnced  us.    By  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  Abbtf 
de  PEpte,  Mr.  Hirzel  informed  him  that  we  were  from-Amer- 
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ica,  that  my  father  was  at  the  head  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New  York,  and  that  three  of  our  company 
were  deaf  and  dumb  like  himself.  What  was  our  surprise  when 
this  blind  deaf  mute  repeated  in  quite  a  distinct  tone  of 
voice,  what  his  teacher  had  told  him,  and  then  with  a  little 
apparatus,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  stamped  it  on  paper! 
As  his  teacher  communicated  it  to  him,' he  turned  to  us  with 
a  smile  of  pleasure  and  welcomed  us,  saying  by  signs  that 
he  understood.     At  the  word  America,  he  pointed  to  his 
teacher  and  made  signs  for  sailing  over  the  waves.     We 
were  also  quite  gratified  in  looking  over  some  of  his  inde* 
pendent  compositions.     We  afterward  saw  him  in  the  work- 
shop at  his  turning  lathe,  chiseling  with  remarkable  skill  and 
exactness.    A  number  of  articles  made  by  him,  beautifully 
executed,  were  exhibited  in  a  case.     They  would  have  been 
oreditable  to  any  workman.     As  we  left,  Mr.  Hirzel  pre* 
sented  me  with  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  traced  the  par- 
ticulars  of  his  intellectual  development.     As  this  case  is,  in 
many  respects,  very  remarkable,  and  is  probably  unknown  to 
American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  literal  translation  of  Mr.  HirzePs  pamphlet,  as 
perhaps  the  only  means  of  bringing  it  before  their  notice. 

JAMES  EDWARD  MEYSTRE. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  Blind  in  Lausanne,  I  heard  of  an  unfortunate  accident 
which  had  deprived  of  sight  a  deaf-mute  child,  whose  parents 
resided  in  this  city.     It  was  not,  however,  till  about  three 
years  later  that  I  first  visited  this  unfortunate  being.     One 
summer  evening,  I  found  him  seated  before  his  door,  by  the 
side  of  his  mother,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  always  gasping  under 
the  weight  of  aiSliction,  for  she  has  yet  another  deaf-mute 
spn,  and  is  in  other  respects  in  difficult  circumstances.     This 
woman  besought  me  to  interest  myself  in  her  poor  Ed- 
ward, and  he  himself  expressed  to  me  that  his  mother  would 
take  him  to  the  house  for  the  blind  when  the  masons  should 
have  finished  the  walls ;  that  there  he  would  be  taught  coa- 
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oeming  pretty  things;  that  he  would  then  often  eat  meaty 
cake,  etc. 

The  admission  of  this  yomig  man  not  being  practicable 
immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  the  mother,  ever 
exceedingly  anxious  for  her  child,  believed  that  we  were  un- 
willing to  receive  him,  and  set  herself  to  pleading  his  cause 
with  an  eloquence  which  only  maternal  love  could  inspire  in 
a  woman  without  education.  In  this  extremity,  she  came 
to  me  one  day  and  seeing  that  I  still  'postponed  the  time  of 
her  son's  entrance,  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  cried  out 
in  a  tone  of  despair :  "  Yes,  I  see  how  it  is :  every  thing  is 
done  for  others ;  but  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  heart  is 
closed." 

The  Committee  had  anticipated  this  appeal  by  sending 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  Meystre's  commune.     The 
municipality  replied,  through  the  pastor,  that  until  that  time 
the  commune  had  given  the  mother  of  this  poor  young  man, 
thirty-six  francs  a  year  to  aid  in  supporting  him,  and  that 
henceforward  it  was  prepared  by  withdrawing  these  thirty- 
six  francs  from  the  mother,  to  give  forty  francs  a  year  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  young  , 
man.     As  our  establishment  had  as  yet  no  resources,  the 
Committee,  persuaded  that  the  State  would  agree  to  pay  a 
sum  equal  to  that  which  the  municipality  in  question  had  just 
offered  us,  besought  it  to  make  application  for  that  to  the 
government,  which  was  already  benefactor  of  two  other 
pupils.     On  the  5th  of  February,  1845,  the  pastor  gave  us 
the  following  reply :  "  It  is  my  duty  to  let  you  know  that  the 
commune  of  Thierrens  has  decided  not  to  make  application 
to  the  State  for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  poor  child  Meystre  who 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  not  to  favor  any  more  his 
admission  into  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  This  commune  fears, 
that  the  child,  once  away  from  his  mother's  house,  she  will 
disengage  herself  entirely  of  him  and  be  willing  to  do  nothing 
more  for  him,  leaving  him  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  com-i 
mune.     The  municipality  of  Thierrens  prefers  to  give  some 
thing  additional  to  the  mother  and  have  her  keep  the  child  with 
her,  seeing  that  he  will  be  equally  able  to  learn  nothing  in 
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the  AsylnixL  I  give  simply  the  answer  as  it  has  been  com* 
monicated  to  me."  We  then  understood  that  we  needed 
bets  to  convince  others,  and  the  Ckmimittee  admitted  this 
yonng  man  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  hoping  to 
obtain  some  results. 

The  M^tre  famfly,  originfilHy  fioiri  Thierrens,  has  Ibrig 
resided  at  Lausanne,  where  James  Edward,  the  youngest 
of  five  children,  was  bom  the  twenty-fifth  of  November, 
1826 :  his  oldest  brother  is  a  deaf  mute  firom  birth.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  months,  when  Edward  began  to  lisp  the  words 
papa  and  mamma,  he  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox.  lEs 
^es,  at  first  threatened  by  this  malady,  were  preserved ;  but 
he  lost  hearing,  and  as  a  consequence  speech.  Residing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  infant  school,  the  mother,  in  order  to 
bring  him  under  svbjection^  as  she  expressed  herself,  sent  him 
there  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  he  attended  it  until  the 
period  when  a  second  catastrophe  again  changed  the  circum- 
stances of  his  existence. 

It  was  the  tenth  of  January,  1834.  The  clock  was  striking 
twelve,  M.,  when  the  child,  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  hand, 
left  his  mother,  to  lejoin,  in  a  neighboring  house,  the  com* 
panions  with  whom  he  had  been  playing  a  few  moments 
before.  The  proprietor  of  the  house,  his  maternal  unde,  v^as 
a  carpenter,  who  had  often  lost  wood  tiirough  theft.  A  laige 
watch  dog  having  disappeared,  he  had  loaded  a  fowling  piece 
with  a  light  charge  of  small  shot,  and  deposited  it  in  a  little 
room  where  his  sons,  the  one  a  lad  of  eleven  years  and  the 
other  younger,  had  been  sent  by  their  mother  a  little  before 
the  accident  The  elder  took  the  gun  and  directed  it  toward 
tiie  door,  which  at  this  moment  opened.  The  gun  was  dis* 
charged,  and  the  young  deaf  mute  entering  received,  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  paces,  the  entire  contents  in  Us 
person.  His  eyes  were  destroyed!  The  three  children  stood 
immovable.  The  mother  overwhelmed  by  this  intelligence 
and  detained  by  her  family,  could  not  see  her  son  tiU  twenty* 
ibor  hours  aflerwaid.  When  she  came,  he  recognized  her 
immediately,  and  entreated  her  not  to  leave  him  more,  adding 
that  U  woM  alwoffs  nigkU    This  diange  in  the  circumstanoes 
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of  ilia  existence,  produced  a  momentary  confimon  in  Us 
ideas  concerning  the  saccession  of  day  and  night  Pre- 
▼ionsly  accustomed  to  retire  at  twilight  and  rise  at  the  dawn, 
he  was  awake  at  night  and  slept  during  the  day,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  six  or  scTen  weeks  that  he  recovered 
his  original  habits*  Incensed  by  his  recollections,  he  wished 
to  have  his  cousin  punished  with  death.  When  some  one, 
in  order  to  calm  him,  informed  him  that  his  cousin  was 
already  buried,  he  insisted  on  being  conducted  to  the  ceme- 
tery, that  he  might  be  shown  his  tomb.  The  mother,  who 
oould  refuse  him  nothing  except  an  impossibility,  consented 
to  his  request,  and  conducted  him  near  a  new  gmve,  where 
he  satisfied  his*  vengeance  by  stamping  with  a  foot  hardly 
yet  firm,  upon  the  stranger's  tomb.  A  year  afterward  she 
presented  this  relation  to  him.  Edward  recognized  him,  and 
leaped  for  joy.  He  does  not  now  allude,  of  his  own  accord, 
to  the  cause  of  his  blindness,  but  when  his  attention  is 
directed  to  it,  his  figure  expresses  resignation  rather  than 
sadness.  Before  tracing  the  history  of  this  event,  I  induced 
him  to  relate  it  to  me  himself.  He  then  placed  himself  be- 
hind a  door,  depicted  all  the  circumstances  of  the  accident, 
and  showed  me  how  his  head  had  swollen.  After  a  pause 
of  an  instant,  he  said  to  me  that  he  also  had  had  two  eyes 
and  that  it  was  very  agreeable  to  see.  He  then  turned  pale. 
I  interrupted  him  in  his  reflections,  by  directing  his  thoughts 
to  the  author  of  his  misfortune,  and  he  testified  to  me  the 
pleasure  he  would  have  in  taking  him  by  the  hand.  His 
heart  was  evidently  free  from  aU  rancor. 

Edward  Meystre  therefore  became  blind  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  Before  this  period  he  passed  a  portion  of  each  day  in 
the  shop  of  his  father,  who  was  a  carpenter.  After  he  had 
lost  his  sight,  this  place  was  still  his  refuge,  but  only  for  a 
short  time,  for  so  soon  as  1836,  only  two  years  after  the 
accident,  the  father  abandoned  his  business,  and  the  child 
was  deprived  of  a  valuable  resource.  Thenceforward,  thrown 
entirely  upon  himself,  he  occupied  his  time,  at  home,  with 
some  joiners'  tools,  which  his  mother  had  laid  by  for  him, 
and  by  degrees  he  made  certain  rude  articles,  such  %8  mouse 
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traps,  benches,  &c.  The  mother  has  assnied  me  that  no 
mechanical  instraction  was  given  to  her  son,  and  that  he  was 
guided  entirely  by  his  recollections.  The  articles  which  he 
made,  moreover,  bear  upon  themselves  the  impress  of  this  en- 
tire neglect  from  others.  When  he  had  become  more  vigorousi 
he  went  from  time  to  time  to  saw  wood  at  the  houses  of  the 
neighbors,  who,  in  return  gave  him  food.  It  was  thus  that  I 
saw  him  occupied  one  day.  He  presented  me  his  hands  to 
show  me  how  they  suffered  from  this  work,  and  I  was  pain* 
fully  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  sole  sense  which 
remained  to  serve  his  intellectual  development,  should  receive 
such  serious  injury,  through  the  necessities  of  life. 

At  length,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1845,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  a  half,  Meystre  entered  our  establishment  as  a 
pupiL  He  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  familiar  with 
his  new  situation,  and  was  able  to  find  his  way  about  the 
house  alone  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  The  character  of  the 
deaf  mute  decidedly  predominates  in  this  young  man;  we 
might  even  say  that  it  masters  blindness.*  All  his  move, 
ments  are  free  and  decided,  whilst  those  of  the  blind  are  in 
general  embarrassed  and  uncertain.  He  retains  not  the  least 
gleaming  of  light,  and  his  auditive  perception  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  right  ear ;  with  the  left  he  is  able  vaguely  to 
distinguish  a  very  loud  noise,  or  a  very  sharp  sound.  I 
have,  however,  made  the  experiment  several  times  of  dis- 
charging percussion  caps,  at  two  paces'  distance,  but  in  the 
open  air,  without  his  perceiving  it  at  all. 

His  touch  is  sure ;  but  blunted  by  an  employment  which 
hardens  the  skin,  it  has  not  the  delicacy  which  we  observe  in 
most  of  the  blind.  His  sense  of  smell,  though  sufficiently 
acute,  offers  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  Such  is  the  man 
whose  education  is  about  to  occupy  our  attention.  Some  of 
the  following  details  will  bring  to  mind  Laura  Bridgraan,  the 
young  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  educated  by  Dr.  Howe,  at 
Boston,  in  the  United  States. 


*i 


*  This  distinctive  trait  in  Meystre,  proves  at  what  age  in  life  a  man  receives 
the  most  ^during  influences. 
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Every  mother  who  teaches  her  child  to  talk,  shows  him 
objects  and  names  them.     This,  the  sole  rational  method,  is 
the  only  one  applicable  here.     But  in  the  study  of  any  lan- 
guage whatever,  there  is  always  an  intermedium  between  the 
object  and  the  senses,  and  when  there  remains  nothing  ex- 
cept the  touch  for  the  development  of  the  individual,  this 
intermedium  must  necessarily  be  palpable.     The  instrument 
employed  with  Meystre  was  a  common  alphabet  in  relief. 
The  fact  that  the  letters  were  movable  facilitated  the  com- 
parison of  the  word  with  the  object     Starting  always  from 
the  known,  I  made  him  first  touch  a  file,  then  the  word  file, 
and  thus  conducted  his  band  alternately  from  the  object  to 
the  name,  and  from  the  name  to  the  object     After  having 
taken  the  word  to  pieces,  I  gave  Meystre  to  understand  that, 
to  reconstruct  it,  the  characters  should  be  placed  in  a  certain 
order.     When  he  had  seized  my  explanation,  T  closed  this 
exercise  and  resumed  it  the  next  day.     He  had  forgotten  the 
order  of  the  letters,  a  circumstance  which  often  occurred  in 
these  first  attempts.     A  slow  progress  was  then  necessary. 
To  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  I  took  another  alphabet 
exactly  like  the  preceding  but  smaller,  and  thus  showed  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  form  of  the 
letters  and  not  their  size.     Finally,  I  submitted  to  his  touch 
some  blocks  in  the  form  of  parallelepipeds,  on  the  base  of 
each  of  which,  was  a  raised  letter,  by  means  of  which  he 
learned  to  write  the  word  Jile.     Relief  upon  paper  became,  in 
its  turn,  a  new  point  of  comparison  with  the  object    But 
this  variety  was  not  sufficient  to  captivate  longer  this  young 
man's  attention ;  he  grew  weary  of  an  occupation  of  whose 
object  he  was  ignorant     At  the  fourth  lesson  I  presented 
him  with  a  saw  at  the  same  time  with  the  word.     He  exam- 
ined them  at  first  with  a  feverish  attention,  then  his  whole 
person  became  animated :  almost  beside  himself,  he  showed 
nae  that  these  letters  signified  a  saw  and  the   first  a  file. 
The  impression,  which  this  discovery  made  upon  his  mind, 
agitated  him  for  several  days.     From  this  moment,  Meystre 
took  his  lessons  with  pleasure,  and  began  little  by  little  to 
ask,  of  his  own  accord,  the  names  of  the  things  which  inter- 
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ested  him.  Ab  soon  as  he  knew  several  names^  he  was  re- 
quired to  seek  by  himself  the  characters  in  the  cases.  Struck 
with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  characters,  he  re- 
marked their  location,  and  in  this  way  became  familiar  wilii 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  I  then  taught  him  the  manual 
alphabet  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^,  and  he  was  soon  able  to 
use  it  with  ease.  He  often  made  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
of  letters  and  jocosely  asked  if  he  had  found  the  name  of 
any  object  Such  is  the  result  we  obtained  in  the  space  of 
three  weeks. 

The  observations  to  which  the  pupil  was  led  by  these 
simple  exercises  were  to  him  events,  and  his  moral  being  felt 
the  influence  thereof.  The  method  which  I  followed  was 
dictated  to  me  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  rests  on  the 
same  principle  with  that  of  the  venerable  father  Giraid. 
Thus,  in  teaching,  as  in  the  sciences,  anomalies  can  open 
new  paths. 

Meystre  being  occupied  in  his  lessons  but  one  or  two  hours 
daily,  the  greater  part  of  his  time  could  be  employed  in  man- 
ual labor;  so,  when  he  expressed  the  desire  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  turner,  we  made  the  experiment,  the  success  of  which 
surpassed  our  expectation.* 

The  rapid  progress  which  he  made  led  me  to  seek  if  it 
were  possible  to  give  him  speech  to  a  certain  extent  With- 
out reasoning  long  on  the  practical  utility  of  this,  I  said  to 
myself,  if  that  be  possible,  success  will  have  its  own  value, 
and  the  result  will  enable  me  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  subject  Here  was  a  new  route  to  open,  the  first  steps  of 
which  would  necessarily  be  difficult  I  engaged  in  this  work 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  and  will  here  give 
some  details  concerning  the  commencement  Placing  one 
of  Meystre's  hands  on  my  chest,  I  blew  against  the  other, 
and  then  made  him  feel  my  throat  while  I  pronounced  the 


*  Fortunately,  we  found  a  skillful  master  who  was  so  kind  as  to  give  him 
gratuitous  lessons.  Wo  embrace  with  lively  pleasure  this  occasion  to  express 
to  Bfr.  Frldrich  our  sincere  gratitude,  hoping  he  will  continue  his  attentions  to 
young  Meystre. 
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▼owel  a,  directing  him  also  to  exhale  a  cnrrenf  of  air  firoxn 
his  longs  to  cause  the  larynx  to  vibrate.  In  this  way  I  ob- 
tained the  first  voweL  Then  a  new  difiiculty  presented 
itself:  the  pupil  opposed  my  endeavors,  saying  that  those 
who  could  neither  see  nor  hear  were  incapable  of  speech  and 
that  these  efforts  fettigued  him.  In  this  emergency,  I  had 
recourse  to  his  sensual  appetite,  and  the  plan  succeeded. 
Knowing  his  fondness  for  cigars,  I  promised  them  to  him  at 
discretion,  if  he  would  continue  to  be  docile,  and  be  vdllingly 
submitted  to  exercises  which  were  the  more  difficult  as  he 
could  see  no  utility  in  them.  When,  after  repeated  endeav- 
ors, I  had  succeeded  in  bringing  his  vocal  organs  to  their 
proper  position,  he  became  able  to  pronounce  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  vowels  a  and  o.  But  in  proceeding  further, 
I  met  with  obstacles  which  at  first  appeared  insurmountable; 
for  during  fifteen  days  every  attempt  to  make  him  distinguish 
the  sound  at  from  that  of  a  or  of  o,  etc.,  failed,  and  I  began 
to  fear  that  it  was  only  time  lost  Inwardly  convinced,  how* 
ever,  of  the  existence  of  a  law  which  in  the  apprenticeship  of 
speech  should  supply  to  the  touch  what  the  movement  of  the 
lips  was  to  the  eye,  I  made  a  last  effort,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering it  At  last,  when  on  the  point  of  being  discouraged, 
the  recollection  of  what  perseverance  could  accomplish,  rean- 
imated me,  and  I  found  that  which  I  sought  This  law  beiiig 
observed,  the  deaf  mute  immediately  pronounced  four  vowels. 
To  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  principle  on  which  rests 
a  second  phase  of  Meystre's  development,  we  must  enter 
upon  some  rather  dry  details. 

The  sounds  a  and  o,  the  first  which  he  pronounced,  form 
the  basis  of  two  series  of  vowels  entirely  distinct,  and  are  the 
principal  elements  of  speech ;  they  are  consequentiy  found  in 
all  possible  idioms.  In  theory,  there  are  but  these  two  vow- 
els, and  all  the  others,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  are 
but  shades  of  these.  We  are  treating  here  of  the  sound  and 
not  the  letter. 

In  French  one  of  these  series  of  vowels  b :  a,  ai,  ^,  t ;  the 
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other :  Oy  ou,  eu,  t^.*  If  we  follow  this  order  in  going  firom 
a  and  from  t>,  we  shall  find  that  the  tongue  gradually  rises, 
and  likewise  in  following  tiie  inverse  order  descends.  The 
play  of  the  tongue  being  comnion  to  the  two  series,  there 
exists  in  this  respect  no  difference  between  them.  The  only 
one  which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  is  the  movement  of  the 
Kps.  In  pronouncing  the  sounds  in  the  category  of  a,  the 
lips  preserve  their  natural  position  and  gradually  approach 
each  other  as  we  advance  in  the  ascending  order ;  their  in- 
verse play  operates  in  the  inverse  order,  that  is  to  say,  de- 
scending. For  the  category  of  o,  the  lips  assume  the  form 
of  this  letter,  and  gradually  contract  in  advancing  to  the  end, 
and  vice  versa.  In  a  word,  we  might  characterize  them  thus : 
the  one  as  ^formation  of  sounds  by  the  approachinff^  the  other 
by  the  projection  and  orbicular  contraction  of  the  lips.  The 
principle  once  discovered,  its  application  needed  only  pa- 
tience and  the  invention  of  some  means  to  render  it  palpable. 
I  made  four  prisms  of  decreasing  dimensions,  the  largest  of 
which  corresponded  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  a  little  ex- 
aggerated, required  for  the  pronunciation  of  a;  the  next 
smaller  represented  at,  and  so  on.  Then,  commencing  with 
the  first,  I  placed  them  successively  between  the  teeth  of  the 
pupilj  making  him  pronounce  the  corresponding  sounds. 
The  vowels  of  the  series  of  o,  were  represented  by  four  rings, 
of  diameter  corresponding  to  the  four  degrees  of  the  opening 
of  the  mouth,  and  I  employed  them  in  the  same  way  as  the 
prisms.  By  this  method,  I  immediately  obtained  the  vowels 
which  I  wished ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  much  practice  that 
Meystre  succeeded  without  mechanical  assistance.f  The 
method  I  pursued  in  leading  him  firom  these  exercises  to 
reading,  was  to  him  peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  he 
recognized  in  the  letter  a  the  form  of  the  prism,  and  in  the 
letter  o,  that  of  the  ring,  which  he  had  used  to  enable  him 


•  There  is  between  ou  and  eu  a  difference  in  the  raovenient  of  the  tongne  ; 
which  we  shall  speak  of  elsewhere. 

1 1  have  employed  this  plan  with  a  child  of  four  years  and  a  half  who  did  not 
speak,  although  all  the  senses  were  in  their  normal  condition,  and  I  succeeded 
in  oveicoming  this  almost  inexplicable  dumbness. 
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to  pronounce  these  vowels.  If,  for  example,  I  were  endeav* 
oring  to  make  him  read  the  letter  6  otUjI  represented  them 
as  a  3  or  o  4,  which  signified  that  in  the  first  case,  he  should 
dispose  his  organs  of  speech  as  he  would  to  pronounce  a, 
and  then  elevate  the  tongue  three  degrees :  I  followed  ihe 
same  plan  for  tL  The  idea  which  he  formed  of  the  vowels, 
was  the  ascending  and  descending  movement  of  the  tongue, 
simultaneously  with  the  play  of  the  lips  and  the  vibrations 
of  the  larynx ;  but  the  musical  nature  of  the  vowels  was  un- 
known to  him.  Nevertheless,  Meystre's  case  has  suggested, 
in  this  latter  connection,  some  observations  which  I  propose 
to  publish  in  another  form. 

The  study  of  the  consonants  generally  offered  far  fewer 
difficulties  than  that  of  the  vowels.  There  were  some  which 
Meystre  learned  almost  without  effort,  (as  in  the  case  of 
deaf  mutes  who  see,)  while  other  consonants,  for  example, 
gnCj  illy  or  the  PmouilUj  etc.,  presented  obstacles  which  are, 
perhaps,  insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  these  exercises,  the  pupil 
willingly  submitte,d  himself  to  them;  and  when  he  grew 
weary  it  was  easy  to  stimulate  him  by  the  promise  that  he 

_  * 

would  soon  know  their  object  With  thb  intention,  I  taught 
him  the  word  Amij  which  is  the  Christian  name  of  one  of 
our  blind  pupils,  and  each  time  that  Meystre  pronounced  it, 
Ami  approached  him.  The  former  observed  him  with  sur- 
prise, and  thus  discovered,  that  by  means  of  speech  he  could 
communicate  at  a  distance.  His  joy  was  inexpressible,  and 
from  this  moment  he  began,  of  his  own  accord,  to  read  with 
a  loud  voice  all  the  words  he  had  learned. 

The  passage  from  the  word  to  the  phrase  could  not  present 
any  difficulties  except  in  cases  where  an  unfortunate  exam- 
ple had  been  selected.  I  connected  with  the  word  Ami  the 
verb  to  hear  (Ami  hear.)  Examples  such  as  the  following. 
The  sphere  is  rounds  would  have  been  improper,  first  because 
they  include  an  arbitrary  word  is  which  could  not  yet  be  ex- 
plained, and  secondly,  because  the  qualities  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  predicate,  that  is,  what  is  affirmed  of  the  subject 
are  the  same. 

The  pupil  reached  this  degree  of  development  three  months 
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after  his  admission  into  our  institution.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  every  one  will 
acknowledge  that  such  progress,  on  the  part  of  this  blind 
deaf  mute,  indicates  extraordinary  intelligence. 

It  remained  to  determine  what  was  the  best  plan  to  pur* 
sue  firom  this  moment;  but,  in  every  case,  the  study  of 
speech  was  to  become,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  regu- 
lator of  the  movement  Considering  the  age  of  Meystre,  I 
resolved  to  conduct  him  rapidly  to  abstraction,  to  introduce 
him  within  a  new  horizon,  before  checking  him  with  tiie  de- 
tails  of  grammar.  A  few  words  will  give  a  complete  resum^ 
of  this  progress.  When  he  had  been  taught  the  regimen  of 
such  phrases  as  these:  The  mason  builds  walls;  the  baker 
makes  breads  etc.,  I  passed  by  degrees  to  the  different  parts 
of  speech;  at  first  to  prepositions  and  personal  pronouns, 
then  to  adverbs,  and  lastiy  to  conjunctions.  In  this  under- 
taking I  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
a  selection  of  examples,  a  point  which  can  not  be  regarded 
with  too  much  attention  in  elementary  education,  because 
definitions  are  not  yet  within  the  capacity  of  the  child.  The 
following  is  the  method  I  adopted  in  explaining  to  Meystre 
the  adverbs  to-day ^  yesterday^  to-morrow.  One  day  I  made 
him  work  a  littie  longer  than  usual;  in  the  evening,  he 
brought  me  three  littie  spheres ;  I  then  said  to  him,  that  he 
had  made  them  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  taught  him  the  adverb  to-day;  he  pronounced  the 
sentence :  I  have  made  three  baJls  to-day.  The  next  day,  he 
was  occupied  with  the  same  employment;  but  having  worked 
a  less  amount  of  time,  he  brought  in  the  evening  only  two 
spheres.  To  the  question :  How  many  balls  have  you  made 
to-day  ?  he  replied  with  the  sentence  learned  the  day  before  : 
/  have  made  three  balls  to-day.  On  reflection,  he  compre* 
bended  the  contradiction,  and  was  not  slow  in  seizing  the 
true  sense  of  the  words  to-day  and  yesterday.  Finally,  I 
made  him  understand  that  after  having  slept,  he  should  turn 
some  boxes,  and  he  learned  the  word  to-morrow.  I  afterward 
explained  to  him  that  yesterday^  to-day  and  to-morrow^  signi- 
fied the  same  thing,  with  this  difference,  that  between  yester^ 
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day  and  to-day  he  had  slept,  and  that  between  to-day  and  to- 
morrow  he  had  not  yet  slept,  but  would  sleep.  The  words 
mornings  noon  and  evenings  were  more  easily  explained :  the 
first  as  the  expression  of  the  moment  when  the  sun  rises 
and  makes  himself  felt ;  the  second  when  the  heat  has  at* 
tained  its  highest  degree ;  the  third  when  it  diminishes.  The 
employment  of  the  adjectiye  as  predicate  presented,  on  ac- 
count of  the  auxiliaries,  a  new  kind  of  difficulties ;  but  these, 
once  overcome,  were  so,  for  all  similar  cases.  I  at  first  com- 
posed this  phrase :  Edward  isblindj  making  of  the  auxiliary 
and  adjective  a  single  word;  isblind  (is  blind.)  I  then  wrote 
them  separately,  telling  him  that  these  two  words  expressed 
only  a  single  idea,  but  that  it  was  custoinary  to  write  them 
apart  The  same  exercises  were  repeated  with  the  words 
deaf  and  dumb^  and  on  my  substituting  afterward  the  first 
person  for  the  third,  he  understood  and  pronoimced  the  sen- 
tence :  lam  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  Seeing  him  at  this 
moment,  any  one  would  have  said  that  this  truth,  issuing 
from  his  mouth,  was  become  still  more  a  truth. 

The  winter  had  passed  and  spring  (1846)  appeared.  I  then 
made  Meystre  touch  the  buds,  the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  I 
said  to  him,  in  substance,  that  it  had  been  cold,  and  that,  for 
a  long  period,  the  snow  had  covered  the  fields  and  the  trees ; 
that  then  the  sun  had  become  warmer  each  day,  had  trans- 
formed the  snow  into  water,  had  caused  the  leaves,  the  flow- 
ers and  the  plants  to  put  forth,  and  that  all  this  was  called 
by  one  word,  spring,  I  then  made  the  application  of  it  in  the 
sentence :  TTie  leaves  put  forth  in  the  spring.  He  clapped 
his  hands  and  jumped  up  and  down  for  joy  at  having  a  sin^ 
gle  word  for  so  many  things  ;  then  calming  himself,  his  per- 
son exhibited  an  indefinable  expression,  as  if  he  had  penetra- 
ted further  into  nature,  and  we  clasped  hands.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  such  joy  without  being  a  witness  to  it. 
In  his  demonstrations  Meystre  conslaructed  the  sentence :  In 
the  spring  the  leaves  piU  forth. 

Here  commenced  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  this 
young  man ;  but  to  form  a  just  idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  certain  points  in  his  conduct  which  had  previously 
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transpired.  We  allude  to  the  faults  into  which  Meystre  fell 
several  times.  If  we  mark  them,  it  is  to  draw  instruction 
from  them :  to  omit  tiiem,  would  be  to  lose  from  this  article 
its  principal  value. 

.  Four  months  after  his  entrance  into  the  Asylum,  Meystre 
secretiy  took  from  us  a  piece  of  five  batz ;  he  denied  it  at  first 
with  some  degree  of  assurance,  but  circumstances  having 
betrayed  him,  he  avowed  the  theft  and  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  speaking  of  it 
I  took  from  him  his  knife  and  the  cigars  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  room  where  I  could  observe  him. 
Meystre  immediately  sought  to  go  out  by  the  window ;  but 
being  prevented  by  the  iron  net*work,  he  returned  to  the  door 
with  the  intention  of  forcing  it  Finding  that  it  resisted  his 
efibrts,  he  attempted,  by  means  of  a  nail  to  tamper  with  the 
lock.  New  deception  I  He  exerted  all  his  energy  in  push* 
ing  back  the  bolt  which,  probably  in  a  bad  condition,  yielded 
to  his  perseverance.  Once  free,  he  directed  himself  to  his 
workshop,  frimished  himself  with  cigars  and  matches  and 
returned  to  his  prison.  When  questioned  on  this  act,  he 
protested  that  he  had  not  gone  out  The  cigars  testifying 
iigainst  him,  he  replied  that  the  door  opened  of  itself.  At  last 
he  acknowledged  the  truth.  When  I  wished  to  shut  him,up 
elsewhere,  he  opposed  it,  threw  himself  upon  me. with  frury 
and  pushed  me  back*  I  kept  him  under  lock  and  key  until 
he  was  better  disposed,  and  from  that  time  he  has  not  stolen. 
Long  before  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  Meystre  began  to 
have  his  thoughts  occupied  with  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
which  he  designated  as  a  man  the  top  of  whose  head  was 
furnished  with  horns.  This  singularity  is  explained  by  his 
recollections  of  infancy :  he  relates  that  when  ^e  was  yet  a 
littie  boy,  he  saw  on  this  day  masked  persons  running  up 
and  down  the  city  with  horns  on  their  heads,  and  that  the 
night  was  passed  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  nearer  this 
moment  approached,  the  more  his  agitation  increased :  all 
his  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  this  subject,  and  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  could  turn  them  from  it  To  see  a  man 
subjugated  to  this  degree  by  mere  matters  of  sense  is  fright- 
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folf  and  neTer  did  this  unfortunate  young  man  inspire  us 
with  80  much  pity  aa  at  that  period.  The  following  anecdote 
will  finish  this  picture.  On  New  Year's  day,  his  mother  sent 
for  him,  and  brought  him  back  herself  at  nigfat&U :  some 
minutes  afterward  I  missed  him,  though  the  gates  of  the  en- 
closure were  shut  For  four  hours,  I  sought  for  him  in  vain 
throughout  the  city,  and  it  was  not  till  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  that  he  was  brought  back  to  us,  and  then  un- 
der the  influence  of  wine.  Some  young  people  had  met  him 
in  the  stzeet,  and  conducted  him  to  an  inn.  The  next  day 
when  I  asked  him  wherefore  and  how  he  had  gone  out,  he 
tepUed  that  not  having  found  his  companions  immediately, 
he  felt  dull,  and  took  advantage  of  an  open  door  to  go  out. 
But  an  unexpected  circumstance  aided  in  disclosing  the 
truth :  a  rent  in  his  garments  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  place 
where  he  had  probably  passed  out  Being  interrogated 
anew,  he  acknowledged  having  escaped  by  climbing  over  the 
fence,  (which  with  the  Wall  it  surmounted  was  eight  feet 
high ;)  and  that  one  of  the  pickets  bad  caused  the  accident 
He  had  gone  off  without  a  guide  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
hundred  paces^  Far  firom  being  grieved  at  his  conduct}  he 
showed  hihiBelf  decidedly  untractable,  and  although  shut  up 
the  whole  day,  he  was  qtdte  as  rebellious  in  t|fb  evening  as 
in  the  morning.  This  obstinacy  appeared  to  me  too  certain 
a  presage  of  a  relapse,  and  the  danger  Meystie  ran  in  going 
out  alone  was  too  imminent  for  me  not  to  repress  the  first 
outbreaks  of  this  spirit  of  independence.  ,  In  order  to  decide 
a  crisis  in  the  character  of  this  young  man,  I  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  extreme  means.  After  having  recalled  to  his 
mind  his  conduct  on  the  evening  before,  and  his  falsehoods 
during  the  day,  and  expressed  the  sorrow  he  had  occasioned 
me^  I  inflicted  coxpotesl  punishibent  upon  him.  This  meas* 
ure  might,  however,  have  appeared  the  more  dangerous,  inas- 
much as  he  had  sedd  to  me  a  short  time  before  that  to  strike 
a  man  was  an  unworthy  action ;  but  in  my  determination,  I 
had  counted  on  his  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  issue  jus- 
tified my  anticipations.  If,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  I  now  ask 
myself,  could  not  the  same  result  have  been  obtained  by 
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milder  means  ?  I  find  myself  unable  to  reply.  I  acknowl^ 
edge,  however,  that  the  possible  abuse  of  this  kind  of  correc* 
tion  in  education  makes  me  detest  it 

Meystre  soon  committed  a  new  fault  One  evening,  I 
saw  him  walking  before  the  cellar  where  some  one  was  oc- 
cupied in  looking  after  the  wine.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
drunk  any,  and  although  he  had  received  a  glass  of  it  from 
the  housekeeper,  his  reply  was  in  the  negative.  After  some 
persistence,  he  acknowledged  the  act,  saying  that  he  had  only 
accepted  an  offer,  and  consequently  it  was  the  housekeeper 
who  should  be  chided,  not  he.  Meystre's  tendency  to  falEdfi- 
cation  began  to  give  me  much  inquietude  and  I  postponed 
the  punishment  till  the  next  day.  Then,  explaining  to  him 
that  an  honest  man  does  not  utter  falsehoods,  I  made  him 
write  and  pronounce  the  word  lie.  I  then  shut  him  up, 
placing  this  word  in  his  hand.  He  examined  it  several  times 
and  appeared  to  reflect  An  hour  after,  when  I  returned  to 
the  room  where  he  was,  I  found  him  much  afflicted.  I  had 
not  as  yet,  however,  any  positive  proof  that  he  had  grasped 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but,  a  few  days  later,  he  applied  it 
in  a  manner  which  left  me  in  no  doubt  with  respect  to  it 
His  companions  having  one  evening  told  him,  as  he  retiredi 
that  a  great  quantity  of  snow  had  fallen,  he  wished  the  next 
day  to  convince  himself  of  the  fact,  and  as  it  had  melted 
during  the  night,  he  said  to  them  with  an  animated  voice : 
Lie,  no  snow. 

Facts  authorize  us  in  saying  that  Meystre's  principal  tsLvlt 
was  plucked  up  by  the  root  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  name, 
and  this  result  determined  me  to  defer  no  longer  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  ideas,  although  till  then  carefully  avoided 
in  his  lessons.  The  following  facts  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
religious  development  he  had  attained  before  I  occupied  my- 
self with  the  matter.  At  his  entrance  into  our  estabUshment, 
the  prayers  of  the  blind  children  excited  his  mirth ;  but  a  sin- 
gle admonition  sufficed  to  make  him  change  countenance. 
Our  young  blind  pupils  with  whom  he  easily  learned  to  con- 
verse, relate  that  he  often  asked  them  questions  concerning 
the  prayer,  and  that,  among  others,  one  evening  finding  them 
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widi  their  hands  clasped^  he  asked  them  if  they  were  speak* 
ing  to  the  sun.  The  one  whom  he  addressed,  replied  that 
they  were  speaking  to  some  one  like  a  man,  who  lived  far  on 
high.  After  a  moment's  reflection  the  deaf  mute  informed 
himself  whether  it  was  necessary  to  cry  very  loudly  in  order 
to  be  heard.  After  reflecting  again,  he  inquired  if  this  being 
similar  to  men  was  also  mortal  like  them.  We  have  often 
had  occasion  to  observe  with  what  respect  he  was  imbued 
for  the  sun,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  and  beneficent  heat, 
and  he  expressed  his  gratitude  by  saying  that  no  one  should 
ever  shake  his  fist  against  this  heavenly  body. 

We  also  found  in  Meystre  the  idea  of  the  resurrection, 
without  knowing  how  he  obtained  it.  It  is  supposable,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  his  mother.  I 
will  here  make  an  extract  of  a  note  from  my  journal  on  this 
subject  "  On  the  seventh  of  February,  (1846,)  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  fine  weather  to  take  a  walk  in  a  cemetery 
near  the  asylum.  As  I  passed  a  grave  stone  with  Meystre, 
I  made  him  touch  it  Hardly  had  his  hand  come  in  contact 
with  the  stone,  than  he  recoiled  as  if  struck  with  an  electric 
shock,  at  the  same  time  showing  that  a  man  had  been  buried 
there  who  would  rise  again  and  go  up  to  the  sky.  At  the 
same  time  his  whole  person  became  radiant  with  animation, 
and  a  heavenly  brightness  passed  over  him.  A  minute  after- 
ward he  set  himself  to  examining  tiie  epitaph  carved  upon  it 
With  a  joy  beyond  all  expression  he  attempted  to  decipher 
it,  and  succeeded  in  reading  these  words :  Here  rests  JiUia, 
of  which  he  pronounced  the  first  and  the  last  After  I  had 
explained  to  him  the  word  resty  he  said  that  the  word  Julius 
was  not  written  with  ia  at  the  end,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
what  this  meant  To  understand  these  observations,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  one  of  our  blind  pupils  is  called  Ju- 
lius, a  name  he  had  already  learned  to  pronounce,  but  the 
feminine  of  which  he  did  not  know.'' 

We  have  now  come  to  that  period  where  religious  and 
moral  ideas  were  associated  with  iostruction  in  language. 
The  idea  of  God  was  the  object  of  the  first  step.  To  arrive 
at  it  I  chose  these  sentences :  Who  made  that  bread  ?     Of 
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what  is  the  bread  made?  Who  made  the  flour  ?  Whence 
came  the  grain  ?  Who  made  the  wheat  to  grow  ?  Meysize 
iq)Ued;  Jhe  sun.  Who  made  the  sun?  Seeing  him  per- 
plexed by  this  last  question,  I  disclosed  to  him  the  author  of 
all  things,  designating  him  as  the  being  to  whom  men  address 
their  prayers.  The  joy  diffused  over  his  person  was  a  mix* 
tore  of  reverence  and  emotion.  The  profound  impresdon 
which  he  had  just  received  was  without  doubt  that  of  bound* 
less  satisfaction  at  having  learned  the  name  of  him  whom 
man  adores,  and  at  knowing  him  as  the  creator  of  the  sun. 
He  found  it  so  natural  that  every  thing  should  have  an  au- 
thor, that  he  was  less  surprised  at  the  power  of  God  than  at 
the  impotence  of  the  miUer  who  could  not  make  the  grain, 
and  compared  the  latter  to  a  man  whose  hands  had  been  cut 
off)  adding  that  they  had  been  arrested  in  their  work. 

At  this  period,  we  began  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  I 
took  the  verb  to  think  as  the  starting  point,  always  making 
an  application  of  its  meaning  in  such  phrases  as  these :  Man 
thinks.  Things  which  do  not  live  do  not  think.  Hie  man  who 
prays  thinks  of  God.  In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  this 
direction,  the  character  of  bis  conversation  gradually  changed, 
rising  from  the  original  gross  materialism  to  abstract  ideas. 
Without  any  suggestion  from  others,  he  began  to  pray  with 
a  loud  voice  in  the  evening  before,  retiring  to  rest  I£s 
piayer  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  ihe  words :  Je  pense  a 
Dieu.  I  think  of  God.  Let  any  •ne  imagine,  if  possible, 
my  emotion,  when  I  heard  him  for  the  first  time  performing 
this  simple  and  impressive  act  of  worship.  I,  one  day,  found 
him  much  occupied  in  concentrating  the  mys  of  the  sun  with 
a  lens,  and  as  I  touched  his  hand,  he  said  to  me :  Je  pense  a 
DieUj  (/  am  thinking  of  God.) 

Meystre,  in  bis  reflections,  frequentiy  associated  God  ancl 
the  sun :  he  once  wished  to  know  if  the  latter,  at  its  origin, 
was  as  small  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  whether  it  had  always 
been  such  as  it  is  now ;  whether  God  is  spherical  like  the 
sun,  and  how  he  sustains  himself  in  space»  The  idea  of  a 
God  under  the  form  of  a  celestial  body  appeared  to  satisfy 
him  better  than  that  of  a  God  like  a  man,  because  he  could 
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not  reconcile  the  exteznal  attribnteB  of  the  latter  with  the 
omnipotence  of  a  Creator.  As  the  embaira^sxnent  in  which 
he  found  himself  in  respect  to  these  particulars  occasionally 
degenerated  into  pleasantry,  prudence  required  that  we  should 
avoid  this  abyss  by  giving  a  new  direction  to  his  desire  for 
knowledge.  I  kept  him  near  me,  one  evening,  until  our 
young  blind  pupils  were  asleep,  then  conducted  him  to  them 
and  made  him  softly  touch  their  heads.  Then  I  said  to  my 
pupil  that  these  children  were  like  the  dead,  that  they  were 
not  thinking,  but  that  God  was  thinking  of  them,  that  he  was 
thinking  of  all  men,  that  he  thought  always  and  never  slept 

Many  of  the  reflections  of  Meystre,  which  involuntarily 
recall  certain  passages  in  Cicero's  treatise,  De  natura  deo* 
rum*  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which  he  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  ancients.  We  also  observed  in  him  a  disposi- 
tion to  personify  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Thus  after  a 
fitrong  north  wind,  which  continued  for  several  days,  he  asked 
if  the  wind  was  not  yet  tired. 

I  will  dwell  on  but  one  of  the  conclusions  which  can  be 
drawn  from  these  facts ;  it  has  reference  to  general  grammar. 
Does  not  the  last  peculiarity  mentioned  favor  the  opinion  that, 
primarily,  the  subject  of  thought  presents  itself  as  an  anima- 
— —  ■     ■  *  ■ — ^ I      I II    I- 1  ' — 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  8.  Audite,  inquit  non  ....  neqne  yero  muadnm  xpsum,  animo 
at  sensibus  prsedituin>  rotundttm,  Tolubileip*  ardentem  J)€um,  poitenta  et  mi- 
laculanon  disserentium  philosophorum*  8ed  somniantium. 

Cap.  10.  Nunc  autem  hactenus  admirabor  eorum  tarditatem,  qui  animan- 
tem,  imtnortalexn»  et  eumdem  beatum*  ratundum  nu  vdintf  quod  ek  fonn& 
nllam  negat  esse  pulchriorem  Plato.  At  mihi  vel  oylindriy  vel  quadmti»  vel 
conif  vel  pyranudis  videtui  eiue  formosior.  Q,ua9  vero  tribuitni  vitaistl  rotumdo 
Deot 

Lib.  n,  cap.  18.  Interea,  Vellet,  noli,  qusDSO,  pns  te  ferre,  vos  plane  expertes 
mm  dootiins.  Cooum  tibi  ais  et  cylindrum  et  pynunldem  pulobriorem»  qnam 
iphiBram»  videri.  Novum  etiam  oculorum  judicium  habetis.  Sed  sint  lata 
pulchriora  dumtaxat  adsjiectu :  quod  mihi  tamen  ipsum  non  videtur :  Quid 
enim  pulchrius  e&  figurd,  qua  sola  omnes  alias  figures  complexa  continet* 
qoaque  nihil  asperitatis  habere,  nihil  offensionis  potest,  nihil  incisum  angolis, 
nihil  anfiractibns,. nihil  eminens,  nihil lacnnoBum  ? 

JAb,  I.,  cap.  17»  18.  Sed  ad  hanc  confirmandam  opinionem  anqulrit  ani- 
mus et  formam  et  vitam  et  actionem  mentis,  atque  agitationem  in  Deo.  Ac 
de  forma  equidem  p'artim  natura  not  admonet  partim  ratio  docet. 

(Beply  of  Cotttiy  chap.  27  to  37.) 
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ted  being,  and  consequently  the  predicate  as  the  expression 
of  its  organic  functions,  as  we  see  it  in  phrases  which  have  a 
figurative  sense,  such  as,  Lm  nature  sommielle  ;  la  brise  soth 
piri?  (Nature  slumbers;  the  breeze  sighs.)  The  predicates 
of  the  following  examples :  Varbre  verdetj  Parbre  seche^ 
Parbre  est  sec,  ( TVie  tree  is  growing  green,  the  tree  is  dry* 
ing  up,  the  tree  is  dry,)  express  three  phrases  of  the  same 
activity.  In  the  first  case,  the  vitality  is  going  on  increasing; 
in  the  second  diminishing ;  in  the  third  it  has  ceased.  Thus 
the  predicate  expressed  by  the  auxiliary  and  the  adjective 
forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  verb  to  think  suggested  numerous  questions  to  Meys- 
tre.  He  inquired  whether  animals  thought  and  dreamed,  and 
what  was  their  language ;  whether  children  could  think  and 
speak  from  their  birth,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  to  teach 
these  to  them.  The  person  to  whom  he  addressed  the  first 
of  these  questions  replied  in  the  negative :  he  expressed  him* 
self  grieved  at  it,  because,  as  he  said,  ears,  eyes  and  teeth, 
with  a  head  void  of  thought,  were  nothing.  Having  dreamed 
one  night,  that  a  wolf  (the  character  of  which  he  had  learned 
through  description)  had  attempted  to  devour  him,  he  said 
that  every  dream  was  a  lie ;  but  that  nevertheless  to  dream 
was  to  think  a  littie,  and  that  he  took  pleasure  in  it ;  became 
it  was  always  better  to  think  a  little  than  not  at  aU.  In  con* 
nection  with  this  subject,  he  asked  if  the  dead  had  still  the 
power  of  dreaming.  He  estimates  the  worth  of  a  man  by 
the  force  of  his  mind,  and  the  sagacity  he  shows  in  this 
respect  is  surprising. 

For  this  reason,  children  have,  according  to  him,  a  less  in* 
tiinsic  value  than  grown  persons,  and  he  once  expressed  this 
opinion  when  touching  the  corpse  of  a  child  two  years  of  age. 
He  seriously  asked  a  person  who  happened  to  be  there,  if  she 
felt  disposed  to  weep ;  but,  without  waiting  for  her  answer, 
he  added  that  this  litde  boy  had  not  thought  enough  to  have 
his  death  excite  tears.  Meystre  knows  so  weU  the  character 
and  abilities  of  those  habitually  around  him,  that  he  addresses 
to  each  the  kind  of  questions  to  which  they  can  best  reply. 
On  the  arrival  of  a  new  pupil,  he  feels  of  his  hands  and  head. 
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and  thus  judges  at  first  touch  of  his  measure  of  intellectual 
capacity. 

When,  in  this  peculiar  instruction,  I  have  met  with  any 
difficulty,  I  have  always  applied  to  nature  to  resolve  it,  and 
she  has  ever  come  to  my  aid.  The  obstacles  presented  by 
the  employment  of  certain  words,  abstract  in  their  significa- 
tion, have  disappeared  as  soon  as  their  exact  meaning  was 
well  understood.  To  arrive,  for  example  at  the  exact  signi- 
fication of  the  word  to  support^  the  way  is  not  long,  and  I 
have  partially  pursued  it  with  Meystre.  After  making  him 
conjugate  the  verb  porter  (to  tarry)  I  suspended  a  weight  to 
a  stick,  asking  him :  Does  the  stick  think  ?  Meystre :  No  it 
does  not  think.  Then  I  constructed  the  sentence :  The  stick 
supports  the  weight.  Do  you  think  ?  YeSj  I  think.  Giving 
him  the  same  weight :  Do  you  support  the  weight  ?  Noy  1 
carry  the  weight.  I  then  brought  the  two  sentences  into 
comparison.  Man  carries.  Things  support  I  stopped 
there  for  the  time,  waiting  for  circumstances  to  suggest  the 
proper  application  of  the  word.  It  would  then  be  explained 
to  the  pupil  that  man  supports^  when  sorrow  or  injustice  rest 
heavily  upon  him  as  a  weight,  without  his  being  able  to 
shake  them  ofi*,  he  being  similar  under  those  circumstances 
to  the  stick  which  has  no  wilL  The  comparison  of  language 
with  the  world  of  sense  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  we 
can  not  forget  with  impunity  in  all  intellectual  development, 
that  sensible  objects  are  the  starting  points. 

We  will  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  Meystre 
has  been  in  our  house  eighteen  months.  During  this  inter- 
val, his  mechanical  talents  have  been  developed  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  He  is  able  to  turn  fire-screens,  salt-cellars, 
boxes,  balls,  cases,  etc,  with  the  taste  and  exactness  of  a 
good  workman  who  can  see,  and  no  one  leaves  him  without 
admiring  his  skilL  He  demands  of  others  the  same  care  and 
the  same  perfection,  and  when,  for  example,  the  young  blind 
pupils  lay  the  ground  work  of  straw  matting  obliquely, 
Meystre  ironically  observes  to  them  that  they  understand 
nothing  of  the  level  The  habits  of  order  and  propriety 
which  distinguish  him  might  serve  as  a  modd*    The  pro- 
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ceeds  of  his  manual  labor,  at  shop  prices,  would,  at  present, 
meet  about  the  third  part  of  the  expense  of  his  maintenance. 

In  respect  to  language,  Meystre  is  on  the  point  of  endeav- 
oring to  construct  sentences,  and  his  attempts  are  generally 
very  logical.  Thus,  instead  of  saying;  Nous  dcrivons  (we 
write)  he  says :  Nous  plumons^  (we  pen,)  and  Vous  menson 
gezy  (you  falsehood,)  for  vous  mentez  (you  tell  a  feilsehood  or 
you  lie.)  He  comprehends  the  difference  between  pronun- 
ciation in  a  low  voice  and  any  other,  and  I  take  advantage 
of  it  not  to  fatigue  his  lungs  too  much.  His  articulation  is 
sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  even  persons  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  it,  to  follow  it.  In  order  to  increase  his  means 
of  communication,  we  have  taught  him  the  manuscript  alpha- 
bet :  we  trace  the  letters  .with  his  finger  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  or  on  a  table,  making  him  pronounce  them  at  the  same 
time.  The  speech  of  the  deaf  mute  serves  here  to  mark  the 
operation.*  The  use  which  this  deaf  mute  has  learned  to 
make  of  articulation  shows  of  what  value  it  is  to  him.  One 
evening,  when  he  retired,  he  said  to  us :  Sleep  well.  On  my 
inquiring  of  whom  he  had  learned  this  sentence,  Meystre 
referred  me  to  a  young  domestic.  Surprised,  I  interrogated 
her  on  the  subject,  and  she  told  me  that  Meystre  frequently 
met  her  as  he  passed  about  the  house,  and  stopped  her  from 
time  to  time,  to  enter  into  conversation.  As  she  did  not  un- 
derstand him,  he  seized  her  hand,  pronounced  letters,  and 
taught  her  to  make  the  corresponding  signs  of  the  manual 
alphabet.  Thus  the  blind  deaf  mute  instructed  this  girl  in 
dactylology.  Initiated  in  this  language,  she  in  her  turn 
taught  new  words  and  new  phrases  to  her  master. 

The  change  in  Meystre's  existence,  though  so  complete, 
has  not  altered  the  affection  he  entertained  for  his  family, 
especially  to  his  mother  and  his  deaf-mute  brother,  of  whom 
he  speaks  often.  The  latter  also  expresses  great  satisfaction 
that  Edward  is  receiving  an  education,  and  during  a  visit 
which  he  made  him,  he  wrote  these  words  to  me :  My  brother 
is  very  feeble  in  mindy  but  he  makes  progress. 

*  This  plan  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  KoseU  director  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Damb  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
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Among  the  nnmerons  incidents  which  characterize  the 
development  of  this  young  man,  there  is  one  which  especially 
testifies  to  the  power  which  one  idea,  responding  to  the  Wants 
of  human  nature,  can  exercise  over  a  heart  simple  and  ex- 
empt from  vice.  About  a  year  after  the  theft  committed  by 
Meystre,  a  blind  boy  took  some  batz  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions. Questioned  in  his  turn,  Edward  said,  with  a 
solemn  air,  that  he  was  innocent;  that  this  consciousness 
rendered  him  happy,  and  that  he  would  not  steal  more  because 
that  God  knew  Us  thoughts.  In  his  agitation,  he  went  out 
as  if  to  reflect,  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  addressed  himself, 
to  the  guilty  boy,  related  to  him  the  theft,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  not  the  author  of  it.  Struck  with  the  hesitation  with 
which  he  replied,  he  questioned  him  anew,  and  in  so  earnest 
a  manner,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming :  Lie^  God,  that  the 
young  bUnd  boy  in  his  embarrassment  pushed  him  back  and 
betrayed  himself  by  this  roughness  of  manner. 

Such  a  pupil  reacts  necessarily  on  the  master  who  instructs 
him,  and  as,  in  this  instruction,  ideas  take  so  positive  a  char- 
acter^ the  master  is  led  in  like  manner  to  render  an  account 
to  himself  of  the  definite  object  he  proposes  to  attain.  Many 
have  asked  me  what  this  object  is.  This  question  suggests 
another :  Why  are  we  here  below  ?  Is  not  the  world  a  visi- 
ble thought,  and  should  it  not  be  in  accordance  with  this 
thought  that  ours  should  be  developed,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  comprehend  another  creation,  that  which  is  summed 
up  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  To  explore  with  Meystre  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  is  a  work,  the  result  of  which  I  abstain  from  pre- 
judging. 


■«N«v*A«N#4tf^p» 


Dr.  Peet  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Institution  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Memoir  has  received  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  paid  a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Henri  Hirzel, 
the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  for  his  devotion  to  the  benev- 
olent cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.    He  called  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  this  gentleman  was  the  same  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  fiist  Ck)nyentLon  of  American  Instractors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  held  in  New  York. 

The  Ck)mmittee  on  Invitations  introduced  Dr.  Butler,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weld, 

The  Convention  took  a  recess  till  half  past  two  o'clock, 
P.M. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Invitations  introduced  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Terry. 

Dr.  Peet  read  a  paper  on  the  '<  Elements  of  the  Language 
of  Signs." 


ELEMENTS  OF  TQE  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. 

BT  UARVXT  P.    PEKT,   LL.    D. 

The  langaage  of  signs  is,  in  its  elements,  strictly  a  nata« 
ral  language.  It  is  the  native  langaage  of  man,  for  it  is  the 
langaage  to  which  all  men  instinctively  have  recourse,  when 
they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  words.  To  those  unpractic* 
ed  in  communicating  ideas  without  the  assistance  of  words, 
or  of  characters  directly  representing  words,  any  particular 
dialect  of  the  language  of  pantomime,  especially  when  em- 
ployed with  the  ordinary  rapidity  of  colloquial  intercourse, 
would  be,  at  first  sight,  quite  as  unintelligible  as  any  other 
foreign  language.  But  two  persons  accustomed  to  commu- 
nicate ideas  in  pantomime,  though  perhaps  natives  of  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  globe,  and  with  sign  dialects  the  most 
diverse,  will  readily  exchange  all  familiar  ideas  at  their  first 
meeting.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  savages  from  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  even  natives  of  China,  could 
converse  to  some  extent  in  pantomime,  with  pupils  of  our 
institutions. 

There  are  certain  elements  common  to  the  pantomime 
everjrwhere,  as  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  such  ges- 
tures as  are  naturally  prompted  by  strong  emotion,  and  the 
imitation,  or  delineation  of  the  actions,  motions  and  outlines 
of  objects.  These  elements  constitute  a  truly  natural  and 
universal  language,  and  by  recurring  to  these,  the  less  natu- 
ral signs  adopted  in  a  particular  dialect  for  convenience,  or 
expedition  of  intercourse,  can,  with  more  or  less  circumlocu- 
tion, be  explained.     This  power  of  interpreting  itself,  is  a 
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peculiar  advantage  of  the  language  of  signs ; — for  spoken 
languages,  unless  interpreted  by  gestures,  or  by  pointing  to 
the  objects,  qualities  or  actions  spoken  of^  can  only  be  inter- 
preted  by  means  of  some  other  spoken  language. 

Most  of  you  will  probably  recollect  reading  in  the  narratives 
of  travelers  and  navigators,  and  especially  of  men  unfortu- 
nately shipwrecked  and  thrown  among  sanages,  interviews 
between  parties,  neither  of  whom  knew  a  word  of  the  other's 
spoken  language,  yet  who  were  able  to  discuss,  by  such 
signs  as  nature  prompted,  or  as  were  invented  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  subjects  of  the  very  highest  importance,  involv- 
ing peace  or  war,  plenty  or  famine,  liberty  or  slavery,  even 
life  or  death.  To  cite  the  first  example  that  occurs  tp  me,  I 
would  refer  you  to  the  interviews  of  Captain  James  Biley 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  great  desert,  soon  after  his  shipwreck. 
In  such  cases  we  see  the  value  of  some  previous  skill  in 
pantomime.  Persons  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  commu- 
nication, will  make  signs  with  a  degree  of  significance  as 
astonishing  to  the  unpracticed,  as  the  rapidity  and  conrect- 
ness  with  which  an  experienced  draughtsman  will  delineate 
objects  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  language  of  signs,  it  will 
be  best  first  to  describe  the  different  elements  from  which  it 
is  formed. 

The  simplest  class  of  signs  are  those  denominated  signs 
of  indiccUiofL  They  consist  merely  in  pointing  to  the  object 
concerning  which  we  wish  to  give  direction,  or  ask  a  ques- 
tion. This  mode  of  communication  admits  of  more  exten- 
sive use  than  you  would,  at  its  first  mention,  suspect.  What 
is  more  common  than  to  ask  for  any  article  in  view  by  sim- 
ply pointing  to  it,  and  holding  out  the  hand  to  receive  it? 
Who  would  be  at  a  loss  to  require,  firom  a  domestic,  any 
ordinary  service,  by  pointing  to  the  instruments  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  objects  to  be  operated  on  ?  If  you  were  to 
hire  a  workman  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
you  would  still  find  no  difficulty  in  directing  him  to  cut 
down  a  certain  tree,  or  to  mow  a  certain  meadow,  by  simply 
pointing  to  the  tree  or  the  meadow,  and  if  he  is  not  at  the  mo- 
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ment  pioTided  witii  the  iools,  giving  them  to  him,  or  pointL 
ing  to  them,  or  to  the  place  where  they  are  deposited.  A 
fimn  who  should  ride  up  to  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  point  to 
a  shoe  loose  on  one  of  his  horse's  feet,  would  need  no  words 
to  explain  that  he  wanted  it  fioatened.  As  little  would  words 
be  necessary  to  express  the  meaning  of  one  who  should  point 
me  to  a  broken  tire  on  one  of  my  wagon  wheels,  or  other 
dangerous  and  obvious  defect. 

By  the  aid  of  a  suitable  expression  of  countenance,  denot- 
ing questioning,  certainty,  or  doubt,  many  questions  can  be 
asked  and  answered  with  as  little  difficuliy.  For  instance, 
you  may  ask  the  price  of  any  article,  by  pointing  to  it,  and 
then  showing  several  pieces  of  money,  or  counting  on  your 
fingers*  You  may  ask  the  way  a  person  intends  to  take,  by 
pointing  to  himself,  and  then  in  different  directions.  With 
a  little  more  contrivance,  you  may  ask  whence  he  came,  by 
bringing  the  finger  back  from  different  points.  Similar  signs 
will  satisfactorily  answer  such  questions,  only  changing  the 
expression  of  the  countenance.  Of  course  the  same  signs 
thus  used  in  answering  questions,  may  also  be  used  in  vol- 
unteering information. 

If  with  the  inquisitive  expression  which  denotes  a  ques- 
tion, you  should  point  to  a  scar,  a  bandaged  wound,  a  torn 
garment,  or  the  like,  you  will  be  universally  understood  to 
ask  how  the  accident  happened,  and  you  may  also  ask  who 
did  it,  by  pointing  to  difierent  persons.  You  can  readily  ask 
for  any  absent  person  by  pointtng  to  his  accustomed  seat. 
Other  modes  used  by  deaf  mutes  to  recall  absent  persons, 
are,  indicating  their  size  and  height,  pointing  to  the  place  of 
a  scar,  a  peculiarity  of  dress,  or  the  like.  Such  signs,  how- 
ever, are  often  entirely  arbitrary.  Not  to  multiply  instances 
of  the  use  of  these  signs  of  indication,  the  ownership  of  any 
piece  of  property  may  be  asked  and  told,  by  showing  it  and 
presenting  the  hand  toward  difierent  persons.  Finally  a 
gteat  variety  of  questions  asked  either  in  words  or  any  other 
way,  are,  in  thousands  of  instances,  answered  by  persons 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  language  of  signs,  simply  by  signa 
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of  indication,  and  often  too,  by  those  motions  of  the  head 
which  are  universally  understood  to  signify  assent  or  dissent 

Not  inferior  to  the  former  in  universal  intelligibility,  thon^ 
more  difficult  for  the  unpracticed  to  imitate  correctly,  are 
those  classes  of  ngns  which  consist  in  the  natural  expression 
of  the  emotions,  and  in  the  imitation  of  human  actions. 

Though  comparatively  few  can  call  up  the  exact  expres- 
sion of  the  passions  at  will,  yet  none  can  mistake  them 
when  skillfully  represented.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  failed 
to  understand  the  gesture  of  invitation,  or  its  opposite ;  of 
menace  or  of  aversion;  the  impassioned  gaxe  of  the  lover; 
'  the  firmness  of  courage ;  the  shrinking  of  apprehension ;  the 
swell  of  pride,  &c 

The  imitation  of  actions,  is  as  you  will  perceive,  equally 
intelligible,  and  thus  nearly  all  things  belonging  to  the  out> 
ward  life  and  daily  avocations  of  men,  can  be  correctly  im* 
aged.  Even  when  the  tools  and  materials  are  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture,  very  few  will  fail  to  understand  a  skill- 
ful representation  of  a  shoe-maker,  tailor,  blacksmith,  weaver, 
mower,  mker,  ploughman,  sower,  swimmer,  &c.  So  of  wash- 
ing, shaving,  dressing,  combing,  churning,  milking,  kneading 
bread,  spinning,  knitting,  writing,  reading,  walking,  driving, 
praying,  shooting  with  a  gun  or  bow,  fishing  with  a  line  or 
net,  rowing  a  boat,  sawing,  planing  and  boring,  climbing, 
whetting  a  knife,  razor  or  scythe,  and  in  short,  the  list  might 
be  extended  ad  infinitum. 

The  imitations  of  the  motions  of  animals  will  of  course 
be  less  exact  than  that  of  human  actions,  but  will  be  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  in  most  cases,  and  sometimes  strikingly 
t!haracteristic. 

A  fourth  class  of  strictly  natural  signs  consists  in  deline- 
uting  the  outlines  of  objects.  This,  if  done  with  some  skill 
upon  paper,  or  even  upon  sand  or  snow,  would  of  course  be 
universally  intelligible ;  but  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  accustom- 
ed to  do  it  In  the  air.  Where  the  outline  is  irregular  or  com- 
plicated, considerable  practice  is  necessary  both  to  trace  it 
properly,  and  to  retain  in  the  mind  the  different  lines  as  they 
are  traced,  till  the  figure  is  completed.    But  in  some  cases  of 
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marked  and  regular  outline,  it  will  be  sufficient  even  for 
novices,  to  trace  it  in  the  air.  In  such  cases  the  point  of  the 
finger  traces  lines,  while  the  open  hand  describes  surfaces 
Thus  the  form  of  a  circle,  a  semicircle,  or  any  regular  curve, 
a  triangle,  or  square,  or  parallelogram,  &c.,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  by  the  two  index  fingers,  while  with  the  hands  we  im- 
itate the  form  of  a  cubical  or  oblong  box,  a  cylinder  straight 
or  curved,  a  cone  or  pyramid,  a  crucifix,  or  even  a  globe.  In 
some  other  cases  the  delineation  of  the  outline  of  an  object 
may  form  the  most  convenient  sign  for  that  object — as  a  lad- 
der, a  candlestick,  a  serpent,  a  cart,  or  a  bow. 

There  is  another  class  of  signs  more  artificial  than  those 
we  have  considered,  and  therefore,  at  first  sight,  less  readily 
intelligible,  but  when  the  general  principle  on  which  they  are 
formed  is  understood,  they  often  become,  not  only  more  con- 
venient, but  more  intelligible  and  distinct  than  such  as  are 
strictly  natural.  They  consist  in  pointing  to,  or  exhibiting 
certain  objects,  intending  not  these  objects  themselves,  but 
the  forms,  positions,  qhalities  and  motions  of  other  objects, 
which  the  objects  pointed  to  or  shown,  may  suggest  Thus, 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  particular  color,  we  point  to  any  ob- 
ject in  view  of  that  color;  in  describing  an  absent  person, 
we  may  indicate  his  general  appearance,  by  pointing  to 
another  person  of  similar  appearance.  The  expression  of 
the  countenance  and  the  manner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  conversation,  will  sufficiently  apprise  one  iat 
all  accustomed  to  converse  by  signs,  whether  the  objects  are 
meant,  or  their  qtmlities,  or  which  of  their  qualities.  Thus 
color  is  denoted  by  moving  the  finger  over  the  surface,  as  one 
would  do  to  take  off  some  of  the  color,  if  freshly  painted ; 
dimension  in  any  direction,  by  seeming  to  measure  it  in  that 
direction ;  weight  by  seeming  to  lift  it,  A&c.  Similar  signs 
may  be  made  to  describe  the  qualities  of  objects  which  are 
not  present,  but  the  ideas  of  which  can  be  readily  recalled  by 
gesture,  to  other  objects  less  easy  to  be  thus  recaUed. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  hands  in  sign-ma- 
king, is  to  represent  various  tools  or  other  objects,  and  parts  of 
animal  bodies ;  sometimes  this  is  done  by  the  position  they 
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are  placed  in,  sometimes  by  the  motions  given  them,  some- 
times in  both  ways.  Thus  the  ears  of  an  ass,  of  a  horse,  of 
a  rabbit,  the  horns  of  a  cow,  of  a  deer,  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant, the  snout  of  a  hog,  the  bill,  or  the  wings,  or  the  feet  of 
a  bird,  the  hooked  beak  of  an  eagle,  the  broad  bill  of  a  duck, 
the  tail  of  a  fish,  &c.,  are  all  represented  by  the  hands  and 
fingers,  and  these  representations  form  the  usual  signs  for 
those  animals.  The  mane  of  the  Uon,  the  pointed  hose  of  a 
weasel  or  of  a  rat,  the  whiskers  of  a  cat,  &&,  are  repiesented 
somewhat  differently,  by  seeming  to  drai^  the  fingers  over 
them. 

Various  tools,  and  objects  on  which  tools  axe  employed^ 
are  denoted  in  like  manner.  Here  we  have  a  choice  to  put 
the  hands  in  the  position  of  holding  the  tool,  leaving  the 
latter,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  to  be  supplied  by 
the  imagination ;  or  to  convert  one  hand  or  part  of  it  into 
the  tool,  and  give  it  a  corresponding  motion,  sometimes  also 
making  the  other  hand  or  arm  stand  proxy  for  the  object 
operated  on.  Thus  we  can  represent  the  cutting  down  a 
tree,  by  imitating  the  attitude  and  action  of  a  wood*chopper, 
actually  engaged  in  that  task,  or  we  can  do  it  with  less  exer- 
tion, and  in  less  room,  by  holding  up  one  arm  with  the  fingers 
expcuided  to  represent  the  trunk  and  branches,  while  we  seem 
to  hack  upon  it  with  the  edge  of  the  other  hand,  which  now 
stands  for  the  axe.  The  use  of  a  saw  upon  a  stick  of  wood, 
of  a  blacksmith's  hammer  represented  by  one  fist  upon  a 
I.  finger  made  proxy  for  the  hot  iron,  of  a  pair  of  shears  repre* 

sented  by  two  fingers  opening  and  closing  on  each  other,  of  a 
#         table  foj^,  &c.,  present  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

The  actual  imitation  of  many  human  or  animal  actions, 
as  riding,  skating,  dancing,  jumping,  trotting,  would  often 
appear  too  violent  or  ungraceful,  or  require  more  room  and 
occasion  more  fiitigue  than  might  be  convenient  or  agreeable, 
in  familiar  conversation.  Hence  it  is  often  very  convenient 
to  imitate  them  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  the  hands  or^fingeits. 
Hius  two  fingers  often  stand  for  the  legs  of  a  man,  and 
represent  clearly  enough,  the  attitudes  and  motions  of  stand- 
iog,  kneeling^  hopping,  jumping,  dancing,  riding,  (by  placing 
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them  astride  the  other  hand,)  walking  along  a  rail  or  other 
nonow  object,  (which  is  represented  by  a  finger  of  iH^  left 
hand,)  &c.  The  motion  of  a  horse's  legs  in  txotting  and  gal- 
lining  is  distinguished  in  a  similar  manner.  Skating  is 
represented  by  giving  to  the  hands,  with  the  forefingers 
cmnned  np,  a  divei^ing  and  progressive  motion  similar  to  that 
of  a  pair  of  skates;  walking,  by  the  hands  put  down  and 
lifted  forward  like  feet,  and  running,  by  moving  th^n  more 
rapidly.  In  this  last  case  they  may  either  represent  the  feet, 
or  merely  the  hands  of  one  who  swings  his  arms  mpidly  as 
hemns. 

'  From  the  elements  which  have  been  enumerated,  are  form- 
ed two  classes  of  signs,  technically  denominated  descriptive 
s^nsj  and  signs  of  reduction.  The  former  are  used  to  de- 
scribe objects  unknown  or  unfamiliar  to  the  person  to  whom 
we  speak,  or  to  recall  femiliar  objects  to  the  mind  of  one 
unacquainted  with  our  dicdect  of  signs;  the  latter  are  abbre- 
viations of  the  former,  used  in  familiar  conversation.  We 
will  illuslmte  them  by  an  example  or  two. 

Suppose  a  deaf  mute  should  discover  a  bird  of  rare  form 
or  plumage  in  a  tree,  and  vrish  to  call  the  attention  of  a  com- 
panion to  that  object,  he  will  do  as  any  other  person  would 
do,  if  any  obstacle  prevented  the  employment  of  the  voice- 
He  would  simply  attract  the  notice  of  the  other  by  some 
gesture,  and  point  to  the  bird.  This  sign  is  called,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  a  sign  of  indication.  But  perhaps  the  bird 
may  not  readily  catch  the  eye  of  the  other,  and  to  direct  his 
attention  rightly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  him  an  idea 
what  kind  of  object  he  is  to  look  for.  Here  descriptive  signs 
are  pat  in  requisition.  The  deaf  mute  will  endeavor,  by 
presenting  a  variety  of  such  gestures  as  I  have  described,  to 
suggest  the  desired  idea.  He  will  designate  the  bill  and 
wings  of  the  bird,  its  manner  of  clinging  to  a  twig  with  its 
feet,  its  8i2e  by  seeming  to  hold  it  between  his  hands,  its 
color  by  pointing  to  objects  of  the  same  color,  sometimes 
pe];|iaps  the  action  of  shooting  a  bird  (elevating  the  gun  as 
one  would  do  to  shoot  into  a  tree,)  and  of  plucking  its  feath- 
ers.    These  signs  he  will  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
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accoiding  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view,  his  own 
yivacity  of  disposition,  and  his  previous  success  in  commu- 
nicating with  the  same  individual^  and  desist  as  soon  as  he 
either  finds  himself  understoodi  or  loses  the  hope  of  being  so. 
If  on  one  such  occasion  he  has  been  successful,  he  will, 
when  he  next  has  occasion  to  speak  of  a  bird,  repeat  such  of 
his  former  gestures  as  had  seemed  most  intelligible.  At  every 
repetition  he  will  find  himself  understood  with  less  and  less 
efibit,  and  will  accordingly  more  and  more  abbreviate  his 
pantomiine,  till  finally,  as  soon  as  he  makes  the  first  sign  of 
the  series,  he  will  find  himself  understood,  and  from  that  time 
that  single  gesture  will  denote  the  object  This  gesture  is  a 
sign  of  reduction. 

In  these  signs  of  reduction,  there  is  room  for  a  great  varie- 
ty of  dialects,  since  it  is  in  eaeh  individual  case,  pretty  much 
a  matter  of  chance,  which  of  the  various  gestures  that  may 
be  used  to  describe  an  object,  will  finally  become  established 
as  the  sign-name  of  that  object.  Thus  one  uneducated  deaf 
mute  may  denote  a  bird  by  its  bill,  one  by  the  act  of  flying, 
one  by  that  of  shooting  into  a  Iree,  one  yet  by  seeming  to 
pluck  its  feathers,  &c.,  and  finally  some  will  habitually  com- 
bine two  or  more  of  these  gestures  together.  But  when  a 
number  of  deaf  mutes  are  brought  together,  as  in  founding 
a  new  institution,  the  most  graceful,  convenient  and  striking- 
ly appropriate  signs  are  selected  firom  the  dialect  of  each 
individual,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  a  common  dialect  is 
formed,  to  which  all  subsequent  comers  readily  conform. 
This  is  usually  still  further  improved  by  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  teacher,  and  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition  to  successive 
generations  of  pupils,  generally  receiving  firom  each,  some 
additions  to  its  vocabulary,  or  improvement  in  its  structure. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  from  such  simple  and  natural 
signs  as  have  been  described,  capable  merely  of  suggesting 
simple  ideas  already  familiar  to  the  parties,  a  language  of 
gestures  is  gradually  formed,  not  indeed  as  yet  fully  equal  in 
precision  and  concentration  of  thought  to  speech,  but  capal)|e 
of  expressing  directiy  or  by  circumlocution,  every  idea  of  the 
intellect,  every  feeling  of  the  heart 
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The  consideTatioii  of  the  commuBications  of  Mr.  Jacobs 
was  resumed. 

Dr.  Pert  offered  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

Resolvedj  That  the  question  of  making  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  heathen  lands,  as  set 
forth  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  to  report  to  the  next  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  announced  the  following  gentlemen  as  the 
Special  Committee  under  the  resolution  offered  by  Professor 
Barnard,  viz :  Messrs.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Alabama ;  J.  A. 
Jacobs,  of  Kentucky ;  J.  A.  Cary,  of  Ohio. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Pebt, 
was  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

Mr.  Weld,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  address  a 
reply  to  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  reported  the  following 
letter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  viz : 

To  THE  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D. 
Reverend  and  much  respected  Sir : 

The  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  now  assembled  at  the  American  Asylum,  have 
heard  with  the  deepest  regret  of  that  protracted  and  severe 
indisposition  under  which  you  are  laboring ;  and  by  which 
they  are  deprived  of  your  presence,  your  counsel  and  co- 
operation in  the  business  of  their  meeting. 

The  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  our  land 
regard  you,  honored  Sir,  as  the  father  of  the  cause  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  and  those  of  us  who  were  induced  to  en- 
gage in  this  good  cause  through  your  personal  agency,  who 
received  our  initiation  into  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
immediately  from  yourself,  or  under  your  direction,  feel  that 
we  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  regard  you  in  the  light  of  a 
parent  and  to  offer  you  the  affectionate  homage  of  sons. 

While  as  individuals  and  as  a  Convention,  we  all  sympa- 
thize with  you  and  your  immediate  family  in  your  present 
afflictions,  and  earnestly  desire  their  removal,  and  that  your 
life,  health  and  usefulness  may  be  greatly   prolonged,  we 


would  also  render  our  devout  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that 
He  has  made  you  an  instrument  of  so  much  good,  espedalfy 
to  the  deaf  and  dumbj  and  other  Bubjects  of  peculiar  misfor* 
tune ;  so  that  multitudes  will  have  ooeaaion  in  all  fnture  time, 
to  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

We  thank  you  for  the  kind  wishes  and  advice  expressed  in 
your  note  of  yesterday,  and  assure  you  of  our  earnest  desire 
to  promote  in  every  way  in  our  power,  the  best  interests  of 
that  department  of  education  and  philanthropy  to  which  our 
respective  Institutions  and  ourselves  individually  are  devotedL 
With  sentiments  of  affectionate  regard  as  well  as  of  the 
highest  respect, 

We  are,  dear  sir,  ever  yours. 
In  behalf  of  the  Convention, 

LEWIS  WELD, 
J.  ADDISON  CAEY, 

Committee, 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 

August  29M,  1851. 

Dr.  Peet  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  waa 
adopted  unanimously,  viz :  "***;' 

Resolved,  That  the  draft  of  the  letter  submitt^di  by  the 
Select  Committee  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to'tbfe  Conven- 
tion, be  accepted  and  approved ;  and  that  the  Committee  be 
instructed  to  address  the  same  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grallaudet. 

Mr.  Ayres  of  Hartford,  introduced  a  resolution  in  relation 
to  the  primary  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  sup- 
ported it  in  a  few  remarks,  dwelling  upon  the  need  of  some 
instruction  for  deaf  mutes  at  an  early  age,  before  they  can 
be  admitted  into  our  Institutions. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Peet,  Ayres,  Bart- 
LETT,  Turner,  Weld  and  others,  and  the  resolution  v(ras 
amended  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  was  refer- 
red the  subject  of  a  High  School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  plan  is  to  be  recommended 
for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  previous  to 
their  admission  into  the  existing  Institntionf 

And  adopted. 


Mr.  Cabt  presented  an  invitation  to  the  Convention  from 
the  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to 
hold  its  next  session  at  the  Institution  in  Columbus* 

In  presenting  this  invitation,  Mr.  Cary  alluded  to  the  peen* 
liar  advantages  of  Ohio  fw  a  meeting  of  this  character,  its 
capital  being  now  the  centre  of  the  representative  population 
of  our  country,  and  the  centre  of  Western  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. He  offered  the  following  resohition  in  relation  to  the 
subject,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  tiie  next  Convention  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  United  States,  be  held  at  the  Institu«i 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  August,  1862. 

The  subject  of  the  resolution  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Weld,  Peet  and  Turner,  and  others. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Bartlett  presented  the  following  preamble  and  reso* 
lution,  viz : 

Whereas,  someconsidemble  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  deidT-mute  instruction  is  requisite 
in  order  to  enable  one  to  fippreciate  the  difficulties  of  the 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  discouragements,  and  whereas  it  is  especially 
desimble  that  the  Directors  of  our  Institutions  should  pos- 
sess such  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
department  of  education  as  will  enable  them  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner  to  codperate  with  and  aid  the  in- 
structor,— therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  increased  interest  manifested  of  late 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Directors  of  our  Institutions,  by 
their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  our  Conventions,  is  re- 
garded by  the  Convention  with  much  gratification  and  en- 
couragement, and  with  the  hope  that  in  future  a  still  greater 
degree  of  interest  will  in  this  manner  be  manifested. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  the  Proceedings  of  this  Convention,  inclu- 
ding tile  papers  which  have  been  read,  be  referred  to  a  select 
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Committee,  with  power  to  publish  them  in  such  fonn  as  it 
may  deem  expedient 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  then  moved  that  the  Committee  consist  of  three; 
one  from  each  Institution  represented  in  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  were  appointed  by  nomination,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Collins  Stone,  of  the  American  Asylum ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  of  the  New  York  Institution ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Cary,  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Turner,  from  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  <<  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
presented  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  in  reference 
to  the  periodical  published  by  the  Convention,  entitled  the 
"  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  that  the  volume 
for  the  year  now  closed  has  been  printed  by  Messrs.  Case, 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  in  a  style  and  manner  entirely 
satisfactory.  Of  the  first  number  of  this  volume,  containing 
the  doings  of  the  first  Convention,  1,000  copies  were  printed, 
and  750  copies  of  each  of  the  subsequent  numbers.  The 
cost  of  printing  the  whole  edition  was  $346.19.  The  follow- 
ing Institutions  have  become  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  expense :  the  American  Asy- 
lum ;  the  Institutions  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  Twenty  copies  have  been 
taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution ;  six  copies  by  the 
Virginia  Institution  and  five  copies  by  the  Ohio  Institution. 
The  rest  of  the  edition  has  been  distributed  among  the  above 
named  associated  Institutions,  as  follows :  220  copies  to  New 
York ;  200  to  Hartford ;  120  to  Indiana ;  90  to  Illinois ;  30 
to  North  Carolina,  and  15  to  South  Carolina. 

The  New  York  Institution  has  paid  $100 ;  from  the  other 
associated  Institutions  nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  received. 
The  copies  taken  by  the  Institutions  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio,  have  been  paid  for.  Deducting  what  has 
been  received  from  these  subscriptions  the  balance  ($515) 
has  been  apportioned  as  follows :  to  be  paid  by  the  Institu- 
tion in  New  York,  $170;  in  Hartford,  $155;  in  Indiana, 
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$90;  in  QUnois,  $67;  in  North  Caxolina,  $23;  in  South 
Carolina,  $10. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  editor,  Mr.  L.  Rae. 

I%€  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  in  account  with  the  Editor^  Dr. 

1851.  Sept     To  printing  the  Third  Volume  of  the 

American  AnnalS)  •        •        $346.19 

Editor's  salary,  .        .        .      200.00 


$546.19 


Cr.  By  cash  from  Pennsylvania  Institution,  $20.00 
«     do.      "    Virginia  «  6.00 

«     do.      "     Ohio,  «  5.00 


31.00 


$515.19 
"     part  payment  of  New  York  Institution,  100.00 


$415.00 


In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

W.  W.  TURNER, 

Qiairman, 
The  report  was  accepted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone, 

Resolvedy  That  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  by 
the   Convention  of  last  year,  be  continued  with  the  same 
powers  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  a  se- 
lect Committee  under  the  resolution  previously  offered  by 
Dr.  Peet,  in  relation  to  Statistics  of  Disease  and  Mortality 
among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  viz : 

Mr.  Porter,  of  the  American  Asylum. 
"    Ayres,  do.  do. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  the  New  York  Institution. 
"    L  L.  Peet,  do,  do. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
u    Pettinoill,  do.  do. 


Mr.  CARr>  ci  the  Ohio  InstitatLOii. 
^    OiLLBTy  do.         do. 

Mt^Bbowh,  of  the  Indiana  LutitatioiL 

Mr.  Jacobs,  of  the  Kentucky  Institation. 

Mr.  Oppicbb,  of  the  lUinoiB  InstitQtion. 

Mr.  Ttlbr,  of  the  Virginia  Institation. 

Mr.  CooKBy  of  the  North  Carolina  Institation. 

BCr.  Walkbr,  of  the  Sooth  Carolina  Institation. 

Mr.  Fannin,  of  the  Geoigia  Institation. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pbbt, 

Besohedj  That  the  Rev.  J.  AnnisoN  CarT|  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  A8ylam,be  a  Committee  to 
iasne  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  Con- 
vention ;  and  also  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L  Lbwis  Feet, 

Beiohedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered 
to  the  reporters  of  the  public  press,  who  have  attended  its  sit- 
tings and  given  publicity  to  its  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Feet,  Mr.  Luzerne  Rae  was  reappoint- 
ed Editor  of  the  Asnericam  AumaU^  by  acclamation. 

Reports  firom  special  Committees  appointed  at  the  last 
Convention,  being  called  for, — 

Mr.  Morris  reported,  that  the  statistics  on  the  subject  of 
Insanity  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  subject  had  been 
referred  to  him,  were  imperfect;  and  his  report  was  accord- 
ingly unprepared. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  subject  was  continued,  and 
recommitted  to  Mr.  Morris. 

Dr.  Feet,  from  the  Committee  on  a  New  System  of  Syl. 
labic  Dactylology,  reported  that  littie  progress  had  been  made, 
and  the  Committee  were  not  prepared  with  a  Report 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  subject  of  Syllabic  Dacty- 
lology was  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  same  Committee. 

Mr.  Turner  inquired,  whether  the  publication  of  the  "An- 
nals" would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  during  the  next 
year  as  in  that  just  ended  ? 
Dr.  Feet  considered  that  it  was  so  understood. 
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The  business  of  the  Cionyention  being  now  concladedw— 

Mr.  Gary  offered  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered 
to  the  Hon.  Thomas  DaV,  for  his  benevolent  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Deaf-Mute  Education,  as  manifested  in  his  consent- 
ing to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  body ;  and  also 
for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  presiding  officer  during  its  protracted  sessions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Pebt, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  justly 
due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  President  and  Board  of 
Directors,  and  to  the  Instructors  and  immediate  Officers,  of 
the  American  Asylum,  for  the  ample  accommodations  and 
abundant  facilities  afforded  to  the  body  for  the  transaction  of 
business ;  and  for  the  kindness  and  attention  shown  to  the 
individual  members,  and  for  the  very  complete  provision 
made  to  secure  their  comfort  during  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  L.  Wheeler, 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented 
to  Messrs.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  Isaac  L.  Peet  and  Dudley 
Peet  for  their  kindness  in  interpreting  the  proceedings  by 
signs  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  present  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallaudet, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby 
voted  to  the  Secretaries,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

The  minutes  of  the  day  were  then  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked,  that  in  these  closing  hours,  if  not  the 
closing  moments  of  the  Convention,  he  could  not  allow  the 
occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  the  great  pleasure  he 
had  enjoyed  in  attending  its  proceedings.  He  also  felt  it 
due,  in  behalf  of  those  who  had  been  present  fi-om  the  New 
York  Institution,  that  he  should  express  their  gratification  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  received  at  this  Institute 
(the  American  Asylum)  by  its  Directors,  and  particularly  by 
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« 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  the  Steward,  and  by  Mrs.  White  the 
Matron. 

The  speaker  thought  that  such  meetings  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  bring  about  harmony  of  designs,  and  unity  of 
action,  thus  aiding  largely  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  we  have  in  view.  He  regarded  it  as  proper  that  the 
deliberations,  which  had  been  conducted  in  such  a  spirit  of 
kindness  and  courtesy,  should  be  closed  with  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  to  God.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner  be  invited  to  close  the  sittings  of  the  Convention 
with  an  oral  prayer. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned;  to  meet  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August,  1853. 
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Page. 

39  line  4,  for  one  pupil  read  a  pupil, 
41    **    2d  note,  the  reference  is  to  page  ii9  of  the  Fourth  Circular,  not 

to  Day's  Report 
43    "    19,  for  powerful  read  fourfold, 

46  '*    Idt  note,  read  "  Heinicke  as  cited  in  the  Encyclop^Bdia  Ameru 

canaJ'* 

47  "    10  from  bottom,  for  collections  read  coUocatioms, 
51    ^    22,  for  practical  read  participial, 

54    '^    14,  for  was  read  runs, 

188    "    3,  for  somn^lle  read  eomn^lle,  and  for  sonpiri  read  sonpire. 
197    "    6  from  bottom,  for  describe  read  ascribe. 
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In  aoooidance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  Hartford, 
in  the  mtonth  of  Augast,  1861|  the  Teskd  Convention  ei 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  assembled  in 
the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  August  10, 
1858,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  pursuaiice  oi  the  followii^ 
call: 

Inbtitutiov  fob  thb  Dbav  ard  Dulo,        ) 

CdumbuM,  May  %,  1853.    J 

Blbl  :  You  are  hereby  notified  that  in  acoordanoe  with  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  an  informal  meeting  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Diimb,  held  at  Columbus,  fai 
August  last,  a  Teibd  Cohvbntzok  vill  assemble  at  this  Institution* 
on  Wbdnxsdat,  August  10th,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  following 
persons  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  said  Convention,  via : 

1.    Pbbbient  ahd  fobmbb  Ihbtbuotobs  or  thb  Dbaf  ahj>  Dum. 

2.  TbUS^BBB  and  DXBBOTOftS  or  iHSTXTUnOVB  FOB  SHBZB  Iv- 
flfTBUOnOF. 

S.  TbB  OfFIOBBS  OF  THB  SBYBBAL  StATBB,  ACnNO  AS  CoiClCUh 
8I0NBB8,  nr  THB  8BLB0TI0B  ABD  BUPBBYISIOV  OF  StATB  BbBBFI- 
OEABOBS. 

It  is  hoped  such  papers  will  be  presented  to  the  Convention,  by 
&e  above  persons,  even  by  those  necessarily  absent,  and  such  toptes 
of  discussion  suggested,  as  will  give  interest  to  its  sessions,  and  bt 
of  material  service  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Deaf-Mute  Educatifm 
in  this  oountry« 
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Reports  are  expected  from  several  Committees.  The  members  of 
those  Committees  will  please  notice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Second 
Convention,  the  various  subjects  on  which  they  are  to  report. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  to  the  members  of  the  Ccmvention 
the  Railroad  facilities  usually  afforded  on  such  occasions.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  arrangement  will  be  announced  in  the  July  If  o.  of  the 
"Ambrioah  Akbals." 

A  full  and  punctual  attendance  is  earnestly  requested. 

Please  return  an  early  answer. 

COLLINS  STONE, 
SuperinUndent  qf  the  Ohio  InitUuHonfor  the  Dtaf  and  fiumh, 

amd  (hmmiUke  ^  ArrungemefUa. 

Ooi«niiBiTB»  May  2,  1863, 

The  undersigned  oordially  concur  in  the  invitation  to  the  Ajcsbz- 
^Av  Instbuotorb  of  tqk  Dxaf  akd  Dumb,  to  hold  the  Tanuo 
CoHvxMTiON  at  Columbus,  in  August  next.  They  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  tendering  the  hospitalities  of  the  Institution  to  the  Members 

of  the  Convention. 

H.  WILSON, 

THOS.  SPARROW, 

J.  GREENLEAF, 

CommUie  Ad  ItUerim  an  behalf  qf  the  Board  <f  Tnieteee 

qf  the  BenevoletU  InetihUume  qf  Ohio. 


•  t "»  !■< 


Dhe  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  James  S.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Baperintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Institution,  and  on 
hiB  motion, 

Ho&ATio  N.  HuHBELLy  Esq.,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  was  appointed  Chair- 
man,/?ro  iem. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Oollinb  Stone, 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  H.  L.  HrroHcocK. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone, 

Rev.  John  R.  EIeep  was  then  appointed  Secretary,  pro 
tern. 

On  motion  of  Luzeene  Bae,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  of  one  Delegate  from  each  of  tbe  In- 
stitutioiis  represented  here,  be  appointed  to  nominate  permaneHi 
Officers  of  the  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  foUoK^ 
ing  gentiemen  were  appointed  as  said  Committee,  yiz : 

Messrs.  Bae,  of  Connecticut,  Van  Nostrand^  of  New  YoAf 
Stone,  of  Ohio,  Brown,  of  Louisiana,  Gfflet,  of  Indiana,  Mo9* 
lis,  of  Tennessee,  and  Cheek,  of  Kentucky. 

The  Committee  retired  for  deliberation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pobter,  of  Hartford, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
credentials  of  persons  presenting  themselyes  as  members  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  Mowing  gentiemen  as  siuid 
Committee,  viz: 

Messrs.  Porter,  of  Hartford,  I.  L.  Peet,  of  New  York^ 
and  B.  L.  Chittenden,  of  Ohio. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institur 
tion,  announced  that  he  had  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  gentiemen  abroad,  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
Convention. 

On  motion,  the  letters  were  read,  as  follows : 
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FROM  CHIEF  JUSTICE  WILLIAMS. 

Habtfobd,  May  19,  1853. 
Mev>  Collins  Stone: 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  oiieular  inviting  me,  with  others,  to 
attend  the  Convention  of  Instructors  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Columbus,  in  August  next^  was  duly  received, 
but  until  this  time  I  did  not  observe  that  an  early  answer 
was  requested. 

It  would  gratify  me  highly  on  several  accounts  to  be 
with  you,  but  the  distance  and  the  season  of  the  year  must 
be  my  apology  for  dedinii^. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  friend,  &a, 

T.  S.  WILLIAMS. 


from  rev.  g.  t.  bedell. 

Parsonage,  Church  Ascension,    > 
JVew  York,  May  16,  1853.5 

Dear  Sm :  It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation  to  the  Convention  at  Columbus.  I  trust 
that  the  occasion  will  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  Deaf- 
Mute  instruction. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  own  Institu- 
tion, 

I  am  yours,  respectfully, 

a  T.  BEDELL. 

Mr.  C(Mns  StonCy  SupH  OMo  Insty  etc. 


FROM  MR.  HENRY  J.  WILLIAMS. 

Philadelphia,  May  7,  1853. 

Dear  Sm :    I  have  just  received  your  note  requesting 
me  to  attend  a  Convention  of  persons  connected  with  the 
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instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and,  as  you  request  an 
answer,  I  lose  no  time  in  sayii^  that  my  professional 
engagements  will  deprive  me  of  that  pleasure. 

Wishing  you  every  possible  suooess  in  the  excellent 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Believe  me,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

HENRY  J.  WILLIAMS. 
C.  StanCf  E8q.y  Cdumbus^  Ohio. 


FROM  MH.  J.  H.  WELI^S. 

Haexfobd,  CoMf.,  May  12,  1863. 
Dbaa  Si£  :    I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  Convention  which  will  assemble  next  August,  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  attend  it,  but  my 
advanced  period  of  life,  and  my  avocations  here,  forbid  it 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  most  sincerely, 

JAMES  H.  WELLS. 
To  the  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Superintendent  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FROM  MR.  J.  C.  COVELL. 

Staunton,  June  6,  1853. 
Rev.  CoJUns  Stone: 

Deae  Sm :  The  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  occurring  in  the  month  of  August,  the  first 
month  of  our  Session,  I  regret  to  say,  we  are  hindered  &om 
attending  it 

The  necessity  of  the  case  demands  that  our  vacation 
take  place  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.     Not  so  with 
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most  other  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Hence^ 
for  one  to  ask  twelve  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the 
Convention,  to  make  it  convenient  for  that  one  to  be  pxes- 
enty  might  seem  like  the  momitain's  going  to  Mahomet^ 
instead  of  Mahomet's  going  to  the  mountain^  did  we  not 
consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  a  Convention  should 
be  catholic  in  its  operations,  and  to  be  so,  should  invite 
the  steady  co-operation  of  all  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Convention  be 
asked  to  change  the  time  of  holding  its  Session  from  the 
month  of  August  to  July,  which  month,  I  think,  is  common 
to  all. 

Please  say  to  the  Convention  that  a  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  it  by  us  to  hold  its  next  session  in  Staunton. 
With  sentiments  of  high  regard. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C,  COVELL, 
Assistant  PrindpaL 


from  dr.  j.  o.  merillat. 

Va.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Bund,) 

Staunton,  August  6,  1853.     \ 

CoUins  StonCy  Esq.,  SupH  OMo  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum: 

Deab  Sib  :  The  Board  of  Visitors  of  this  Institution  have 
directed  me  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
members  of  the  Convention  which  is  about  to  assemble  at 
your  Asylum,  their  regret  at  their  inability  to  send  a  Dele* 
gate  to  represent  this  Institution.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
great  benefits  may  be  derived  firom  these  Conventions,  and 
we  would  gladly  attend  them  if  we  could  do  so ;  but  some 
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portions  of  this  State  are  so  unhealtby  dmiiig  the  month 
of  August^  that  to  enable  all  our  pupils  to  visit  their  friends 
<mce  a  year,  we  are  obliged  to  have  our  vacation  in  June 
and  July. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  this  Institution  have  also  di- 
rected me  to  request  you  to  renew  the  invitation  which  they 
gave  last  year  to  the  members  of  the  Convention^  and  to 
say  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  them  here  next  year, 
provided  the  Convention  can  convene  on  or  before  the  last 
Wednesday  in  July. 

With  the  sincere  wish  that  the  Convention  may  be  a 
souree  of  pleasure  to  its  members,  and  of  benefit  to  the 
Deaf  Mutes  of  the  United  States, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  C.  MERIIiLAT, 

Principal. 

II  M  li 

Dr.  Peet  inquired  if  all  the  letters  had  been  read  ? 

Mr.  Stone  replied  that  they  had;  at  least  all  that  were 
intended  to  be  presented. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked  that  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  New 
York  Institution  had  proposed  to  be  present  on  this  occsr 
sion,  but  as  he  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  supposition  was 
fair  that  he  would  not  do  so.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he 
referred  was  the  First  Vice  President  of  the  Institution^ 
General  Pbospeb  M.  Wetmobb.  If  practicable,  he  had 
intended  to  prepare  a  letter  for  presentation  to  this  body. 
In  the  event  of  his  inability  to  appear,  by  letter  or  in  per 
son.  Dr.  P.  had  been  requested  to  make  his  apology.  The 
absence  of  the  gentleman  was  probably  owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  iQness  in  his  &mily. 
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Mr.  Eae^  fix)m  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  made 
the  following  report: 

For  President — Hon.  John  W.  Andrews,  of  Columbus. 

For  Vice  Presidents*— ^^.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  of  Conn.; 
Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  of  New  York;  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cheek,  of 
Kentucky;  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  of  Ohio;  Rev.  Thomas 
McIntire,  of  Indiana;  0.  W.  Morris,  of  Tennessee;  J.  S. 
Brown,  of  Louisiana. 

For  Secretaries — Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  of  New  York ; 
Richard  L.  Chittenden,  of  Ohio. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

Messrs.  Stone  and  Turner  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  conduct  the  President  to  the  Chair. 

Hon.  John  W.  Andrews,  on  assuming  the  Chair,  returned 
his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  deemed 
it  a  high  honor  to  be  called  to  preside  over  the  deliberar 
tions  of  this  Convention.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  Chris- 
tian men,  engaged  in  a  work  of  love,  and  seeking  to  honor 
GK)D  by  doing  good  to  man.  He  was  gratified  that  the 
body  had  met  in  the  capital  city  of  his  State.  However 
the  public  spkit  might  differ  on  questions  of  political  im- 
port^  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  he  begged  the  Convention  to  be 
assured,  were  thoroughly  agreed  upon  the  one  great  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  encouraging  their 
Charitable  Institutions.  He  who  in  any  manner  sought  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  these  Institutions  was  looked  upon 
as  a  public  benefactor.  The  speaker  had  no  doubt  tiiat 
the  present  meeting  would  result  in  good  to  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb,  whom  it  seeks  to  benefit  directly,  and  also,  that  it 
would  greatly  influence  the  public  mind  for  good,  and  that 
its  £niit  would  remain. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bbown, 

jResdved,  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  one  Delegate  from  each 
of  the  Institutions  represented,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  report 
the  order  and  form  of  business  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  said 
Committee : 

Messrs.  Brown,  Turner,  Peet,  Stone,  Molntire,  Cheek 
and  Morris. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner, 

Besdved,  That  the  Business  Committee  be  instructed  to  draft  and 
report  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Conyention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  Business  Committee  had 
leave  to  retire. 

Dr.  Feet,  on  behalf  of  the  Business  Committee,  sug- 
gested that  all  those  Delegates  who  intend  to  read  papers 
before  the  Convention,  should  hand  in  the  tities  of  said 
papers  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  William  Willard  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Besolved,  That  whereas  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  our  meet- 
ing is  for  mutual  edification  and  improvement,  as  regards  the  best 
and  most  ayaUahle  methods  of  imparting  instruction  through  the 
medium  of  the  sign-language,  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  be 
respectfully  requested  to  deliver  their  addresses  in  the  sign-language» 
as  far  as  they  can  conveniently  do  so;  and  that  interpreters  be 
solicited  to  read  the  same  viva  voce  for  those  present  not  familiarly 
acquainted  with  signs. 
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Dr.  Peett  moved;  as  an  amendment^  that  an  interpreter 
be  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
that  the  discussion  take  place  viva  voce. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hubbell,  the  resolution,  with  the 
pending  amendment,  was  referred  to  the  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Business  Committee  here  returned  and  reported, 
through  their  Chairman,  the  following  Rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Convention,  viz : 


RULES. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Convention  present  at  any  time 
appointed  for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all 
purposes  of  general  discussion  and  debate  and  of  adjourn- 
ment 

II.  The  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  in 
their  absence,  a  member  chosen  by  the  majority  for  that 
purpose,  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

in.  The  proceedings  of  each  meeting  shall  be  in  the 
following  order  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  Committees. 

3.  Reading  of  Communications. 

4.  Unfinished  Business. 

IV.  All  Committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  Every  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
subscribed  by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VL  At  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  rules  of 
proceeding  shall  be  those  contained  in  Jefferson's  Manual, 
except  in  those  cases  herein  specially  provided  for. 
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Mr.  Stone  moved  a  concurrence  in  the  Report  of  the 
Oommittee.     Carried. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  that  the  members  of  the  Convention 
vote  by  raising  the  hand,  in  order  that  the  Deaf  Mutes 
present  might  be  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  would  not  exactly  oppose  this  motion, 
but  he  thought  its  practical  operation  would  be  found  in- 
convenient To  him  it  would  be  altogether  the  most  satis- 
factory that  the  question  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  the 
Deaf  Mutes  themselves  voting  by  the  uplifted  hand.  The 
vote  could  in  no  case  be  simultaneous,  because  the  Deaf 
Mutes  must  necessarily  have  the  matter  explained.  This, 
he  thought,  would  be  found  annoying,  and  calculated  to 
retard  business.  From  expressions  of  opinion  he  heard 
uround  him,  he  believed  the  Convention  was  decidedly  in 
fiivor  of  taking  the  question  viva  voce,  as  is  done  in  other 
assemblies.  He  proposed  that  this  arrangement  be  carried 
out  now,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  Deaf  Mutes  by  raised 
hands  be  taken  after  the  vote  by  ayes  and  noes.  He  did 
not  make  this  as  an  amendment,  but  in  order  to  explain 
the  difficulties  observed  in  former  Conventions. 

Mr.  Brown  amended  his  motion  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Peet  He  now  moved  that  the  vote  of 
speaking  members  be  taken  viva  voce,  and  that  of  Deaf 
Mutes  by  raising  the  hand. 

Mr.  Stone  explained  that  the  mass  of  the  Deaf  Mutes 
present  were  not  members  of  the  Convention.  Some  of 
them  were  graduates  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  and  others 
were  in  attendance  from  difierent  States,  at  a  Convention 
of  their  own. 
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Mr.  Brown's  resolution^  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Hartford,  be  ap- 
pointed Interpreter  for  the  Convention.    Carried. 

Mr.  Clebo  was  in  favor  of  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention voting  by  the  uplifted  hand.  He  thought  it  would 
create  confusion  to  have  two  methods. 

Mr.  Pobter,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
requested  gentlemen  to  give  in  their  names. 

Mr.  Bbown,  &om  the  Business  Committee,  reported  in 
part  the  titles  of  papers  to  be  presented  to  the  Convention, 
as  follows : 

On  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  learning  Language;  By  Coixms  Stone. 

On  the  Benefits  conferred  upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by 
the  usual  course  of  instruction ;  By  R.  L.  Chittenden. 

On  the  Philosophical  Basis  of  Language ;  By  Luzebnb 
Bab. 

On  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Language  to  the 
Higher  Classes  in  our  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
By  John  R.  Keep. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone, 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  invite  such 
gentlemen  as  they  may  think  proper  to  sit  in  this  Convention. 

Adopted. 

The  Chaib  appointed  Messrs.  Stone,  Dr.  Peet,  and 
Brown,  as  said  Committee. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  as  there  was  no  further  business 
before  the  Convention,  Rev.  John  R.  Keep,  of  the  Ohio 
Institution,  be  now  invited  to  read  his  paper  on  the  ^^Best 
Method  of  Teaching  Language  to  the  Higher  Classes  in 
our  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.*' 

Mr.  Ejsep^s  paper  was  accordingly  read,  as  follows : 


SB! 


ON    THE 

BEST  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  LANGUAGE 

TO    THE 

HIGHER  CLASSES  IN  OUR  INSTITUTIONS 

FOB  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT  JOHN  B.  KEEP. 


ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  TEACHLNG  LANGUAGE  TO 
THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  IN  OUR  INSTITUTIONS 
.  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT     J  OHH     B.      KBBP. 


By  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  if  the  teaching  has  been 
faithful  and  the  pupils  are  of  fair  capacity,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  great  framework  of  language  is  fuUy  and 
familiarly  known.  By  this  time  certainly  the  distinctions 
of  time  and  the  manner  of  expressing  them,  the  various 
modes  in  which  actions  are  represented,  and  the  change  in 
termination  and  position,  which  the  laws  of  construction 
require,  ought  to  be  engraven  upon  the  memory,  ready  to 
be  applied  to  all  new  words  as  they  shall  severally  be  brought 
to  the  pupil^s  notice.  Contemplating  a  class  of  pupils  at 
this  stage  of  advancement,  we  inquire  in  what  way  they 
can  best  be  brought  forward  to  the  full  comprehension  and 
ready  use  of  language. 

No  language  can  be  said  to  be  acquired,  until  it  can  be 
made  at  pleasure  the  vehicle  of  thought.  Afler  its  gram- 
matical forms  are  mastered,  there  is  still  a  vast  work  to  be 
accomplished.  A  wide  ocean  of  new  words  is  to  be  explo- 
red and  their  meanings,  numerous  and  often  diverse,  to  be 
setUed  and  fixed  in  the  memory.  These  individual  words, 
with  their  associated  ideas,  must  also  be  under  the  control 
of  the  mind.    lake  the  Centurion^s  soldiers,  they  must  go 
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and  come  at  its  bidding.  The  ability  to  understand  a  lan- 
guage, and  the  ability  to  use  it  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation, are  by  no  means  identical.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  example  in  many  of  our  college  graduates,  who, 
though  able  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  have  not  the 
ability  to  write  so  much  as  a  single  sentence  in  either  lan- 
guage. Years  have  been  employed  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics,  but  this  labor  has  brought  with  it  no 
power  to  use  the  languages  thus  acquired  as  vehicles  of 
thought  and  communication. 

In  inquiring,  then,  after  the  best  method  of  teaching 
language  to  the  advanced  classes  in  our  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  subject  will  be  considered  in  this 
two-fold  aspect.  The  Mute  must  not  only  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  but  must  have  imparted  to  him  the  power  of 
freely  and  readily  communicating  his  thoughts  in  written 
language,  before  he  can  be  said  to  be  restored  to  society 
from  which  his  misfortune  has  isolated  him. 

In  accomplishing  this  work,  books  must  evidently  be 
our  great  instrumentality.  There  is  no  spoken  language 
for  the  Deaf  But  what  books  shall  we  select  ?  Not  neces- 
sarily those  which  contain  most  ideas,  but  those  which  will 
best  subserve  our  purpose  in  teaching  language.  We  would 
choose,  then,  neither  John  Howe  nor  Calvin's  Institutes ; 
and  the  books  of  history  which  are  in  use,  I  believe,  in  all 
our  Institutions,  are  scarcely  better  adapted  to  our  wants. 
A  book  from  which  language  is  to  be  learned  as  a  model, 
should  at  least  be  English.  It  should  also  be  intelligible 
and  interesting.  The  more  useful  information  it  embodies 
under  these  conditions,  the  better.  But  no  book  should  be 
selected  merely  for  its  information. 
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It  might  be  thought  that  romances,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary interest  they  excite,  would  be  well  suited  to  our  pur^ 
pose.  Books  which  enchain  the  attention,  so  that  the 
reading  is  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task,  must  have  a  great 
superiority  as  lessons  for  the  study  of  language.  But  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  are  not  particularly  interested  in  romancea 
Books  of  this  character,  to  be  relished,  must  be  read  with- 
out labor,  and  must  be  read  rapidly.  We  should  feel  all 
of  us  that  we  had  indeed  been  feeding  upon  wind,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  take  our  dictionaries  and  spend  half  a  day  in 
close  study  to  make  out  three  or  four  pages  of  fiction. 
Even  Robinson  Crusoe  has  not  been  found  specially  attrac- 
tive to  our  pupils.  The  spirit  of  adventure  which  gives  to 
this  book  its  principal  charm,  is  not  a  feeling  which  is  early 
developed ;  and  probably  most  of  our  pupils  even  in  the 
advanced  classes,  are  too  young  in  mental  growth,  to  enjoy 
the  vicissitudes  which  occurred  in  the  life  of  this  deservedly 
celebrated  character.  The  sentences  too  are  long  and  in- 
volved ;  there  is  much  moralizing,  and  a  constant  reference 
to  cause  and  effect ;  all  of  which  make  it  especially  difficult 
for  the  Mute. 

Goldsmith's  Unabridged  History  of  England,  if  I  mistake 
not,  will  be  found  to  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree,  those 
qualities  which  we  need  in  a  book  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Clearness  and  simpliciiy  are  such  marked  and  universally 
recognized  characteristics  of  Goldsmith's  style,  that  when 
these  are  employed  in  the  iUustration  of  English  history, 
with  all  the  interesting  detail  which  he  weaves  into  his  nar- 
rative, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  will  interest  and 
charm  the  Deaf,  as  he  has  those  of  all  classes  who  can  hear. 
Of  the  books  used  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  I  can  speak  in 
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high  praise  of  the  ^  Class  Book  of  Nature."  The  subjects 
are  interesting^  and  the  language  quite  remarkable  for  its 
clearness. 

Books  of  a  suitable  character  having  been  selected  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils^  the  question  returns,  by 
what  method  can  they  best  be  taught — how  may  they 
soonest  know  the  meaning  and  acquire  the  use  of  written 
language  ? 

I  remark  first,  aB  a  general  princi[de  applicable  to  both 
branches  of  the  subject,  that  in  order  to  make  the  most 
rapid  proficiency  in  a  new  and  strange  language,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  native  and  already  familiar  tongue  should  be 
disused.  To  this  rule,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  axe  no  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious :  It  ib  use  only  which 
mikes  a  language  familiar,  so  familiar  that  the  thoughts 
will  flow  in  it.  But  how  is  such  use,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
and  strange  tongue,  to  be  secured  ?  Only  by  compvhion. 
The  thoughts  will  continue  to  flow  in  the  old  channels,  and 
to  find  expression  in  the  customaiy  words,  unless  by  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  old,  they  are  driven  into  new  modes  of 
expression. 

Testimony  on  this  point  might  be  adduced  to  almost  any 
extent.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  a 
remarkable  iaciUty  in  acquiring  languages,  states  that  while 
traveling  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself 
in  the  language,  he  felt  compelled  to  separate  from  his 
American  companion,  so  sensible  did  he  become  of  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  a  total  disuse  of  his  own  lan- 
guage in  acquiring  another.  The  same  course  is  adopted, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  in  those  schools  in  our  country 
which  teach  French  as  a  spoken  languge.    French  is  made 
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the  language  of  the  family,  and  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  use 
no  other.  The  Missionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  who 
were  stationed  at  the  principal  seaports,  and  had  daily 
intercourse  with  their  own  countrymen,  made  but  slow 
progress  in  the  native  tongue,  and  in  some  cases  never 
fully  mastered  it ;  while  Mr.  Ruggles,  who  occupied  a  sta- 
tion on  a  remote  Island,  and  one  never  visited  by  ships, 
who  seldom  saw  even  his  missionary  brethren,  made  aston- 
ishing proficiency;  so  perfectly  did  he  succeed  in  making 
that  language  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  that  on  returning 
to  this  country,  he  found  himself  repeatedly  in  public  prayer 
pouring  forth  his  supplications  in  the  Hawaian  tongue.  In 
answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  which  I  addressed  to  him  a 
few  weeks  since,  he  fully  endorses  the  principle  I  am 
urging.  "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  your  theory  correct  as  a 
general  thing.  It  is  necessary  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
one  language  before  another  can  be  correctly  known  and 
spoken." 

Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  why  this  principle, 
proved  to  be  so  important  and  necessary  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  language,  should  not  be  adopted  in  teaching  lan- 
guage to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ?  There  is  certainly  no 
intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  case.  Suppose  a  Chinese  has 
been  taught  English  by  one  who  understood  English  and 
Chinese,  and  has  been  carried  to  the  same  point  of  progress 
in  the  language  with  our  advanced  classes  Let  him  now 
be  placed  under  the  care  of  another  instructor,  who  knows 
nothing  of  Chinese,  and  must  his  advancement  cease  on 
that  account  ?  He  already  knows,  it  may  be,  more  than 
half  the  words  which  he  meets  in  books,  he  has  mastered 
fully  the  principles  of  construction,  there  is  no  insuperable 
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difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  going  on,  even  without  an  in- 
structor, to  gain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  language.  What 
does  there  remain  for  him  to  learn  ?  Simply  the  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  complete 
dictionary  and  the  connection,  he  is  able  to  make  out  for 
himself  Now,  in  what  respects  does  a  Mute  in  one  of  our 
advanced  classes  differ  from  a  Chinese  in  the  case  supposed? 
In  no  respect,  except  that  he  is  less  mature  in  intellect, 
and  on  this  account  needs  more  assistance.  The  mere  fact 
of  his  deafness  gives  no  peculiarity  to  his  case.  He  can 
consult  a  dictionary ;  he  can  learn  the  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases  which  he  does  not  know,  by  the  aid  of  those 
which  he  does  know. 

Another  important  principle  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, whether  the  understanding  of  its  meaning  or  the 
ability  to  use  it  be  considered,  is  that  large  portions  should 
firom  time  to  time  be  committed  to  memory.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  a  page  or  two  of  deeply  interesting  narrative,  in 
pure  English,  has  been  studied  till  it  is  perftclly  compre- 
hended. These  pages  are  now  committed  to  memoty,  and 
what  is  gained  by  the  process  ?  First,  a  more  familiar  and 
intimate  association  of  the  ideas  with  the  words  employed  to 
express  them.  There  has  been  a  fusing  and  casting  pro" 
cess  in  the  mind,  by  which  the  thoughts  and  these  words 
as  their  representatives,  have  become  more  closely  united. 
This  is  a  great  point  gained.  In  the  case  of  far  too  many 
words,  the  idea  is  only  faintly  associated,  like  the  touch  of  a 
shadow,  which  flits  away  in  a  moment  at  the  coming  sun. 
In  the  second  place,  the  grammatical  fonm  of  language  in 
actual  use  are  vividly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  These 
forms,  which  have  been  so  wearisomely  pored  over  as  dead. 
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are  here  seen  and  impressed  upon  the  memory  in  full  life 
and  motion,  and  their  relations  and  uses  are  of  course  better 
apprehended.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  a  quickened  and  strong  impulse  has  been  given 
by  this  means  to  the  pupil's  own  efforts  at  composition. 
Phrases,  words  and  sentences  correctly  employed,  will  be 
constantly  appearing  in  his  daily  writing,  which  have  been 
drawn  from  these  garners  of  the  memory. 

It  would  be  a  great  aid  in  making  language  a  vehicle  of 
thought,  if  some  suitable  prayers  were  composed  for  the 
use  of  our  older  pupils,  which  they  should  commit  to  mem- 
ory, and  spell  morning  and  evening,  upon  their  fingers. 
Might  it  not  preserve  the  habit  of  prayer  in  many  cases 
where  it  is  now  neglected?  As  a  help  in  language,  such 
prayers  would  be  of  great  value.  The  absolute  familiarity 
which  would  thas  be  given  to  a  small  portion  of  language, 
in  which  thought  or  the  written  or  spelled  form  were  so 
perfectly  cemented,  would  invito  and  encourage  them  to 
other  acquisitions.  A  lively  boy  in  my  class,  while  writing 
out  the  explanation  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  given  in  the 
chapel,  introduced  this  incident  of  persouid  history :  "  Last 
evening,  as  I  was  lying  on  my  bed,  I  spelled  with  my  fin- 
gers the  words  following  —  ^  God  is  the  strongest  in  the 
Universe.  God  is  the  kindest  in  the  Universe.  My  con- 
science reproved  me.' " 

As  still  further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  committing  connected  language  to  memory  as  an 
aid  to  progress  in  its  acquisition,  permit  me  to  refer.  Gen- 
tlemen, to  our  own  experience  in  the  acquisition  of  signs. 
How  strong  we  folt  af.er  we  had  repeated  our  first  prayer 
in  signs !     What  an  impulse  was  given  by  our  firet  exposi- 
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tion,  even  though  this  prayer  and  exposition  were  taken 
wholly  from  our  instructors.  We  understood,  it  may  be, 
the  individual  signs  before.  But  now,  they  had  become 
available  and  intelligible  in  a  much  higher  sense — availa- 
ble, not  merely  in  the  precise  order  in  which  we  had  learned 
them,  but  out  of  these  materials  we  proceeded  to  constructs 
other  prayers  and  other  expositions. 

But  leaving  these  general  views,  it  is  time  that  we  con- 
sider some  practical  methods,  under  each  branch  of  our 
subject.  And  fir  sty  then,  under  the  restriction  already 
laid  down,  that  signs  should  be  dispensed  with,  how  are  we 
to  teach  the  meardng  of  language  to  the  Deaf  Mute  of  our 
advanced  classes  ?  His  vocabulary,  we  have  supposed,  was 
somewhat  extensive,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  that  nearly 
half  the  words  are  new.   How  shall  he  learn  their  meaning? 

Chiefly,  I  answer,  and  primarily,  from  their  connection. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  new  words  are  constantly  learned  by 
those  who  hear  and  speak.  In  this  way,  children  advance 
from  the  simple  ability  to  call  the  name  of  ^  Father  "  and 
"  Mother,"  up  through  the  vast  field  embraced  in  a  spoken 
language.  And  yet,  during  all  this  time,  it  is  possible  that 
not  a  ringle  one  of  the  new  words  which  were  constantly 
repeated  in  their  hearing,  was  ever  defined  for  them,  or  a 
dictionary  consulted  to  determine  its  signification,  ff  we 
receive  a  letter,  and  a  word  or  two  is  erased,  how  easy  it  is 
in  most  cases  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  the  connection. 
Such  being  the  efficacy  of  this  method  of  determining  the 
meaning  of  words,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it 
should  be  earnestly  and  faithfully  applied  in  our  efforts  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  language  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
The  teacher  should  insist^  and  will  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
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sist  again  and  again,  that  the  connection  in  which  a  word 
or  phrase  stands  should  be  sharply  considered,  before  the 
pupil  asks  assistance  or  consults  a  dictionary.  Such  an 
examination  of  the  connection  will  not  only  evolve  the 
meaning  of  words  not  before  seen,  but  will  continually  affix 
new  meanings  to  those  which  are  known. 

But  if  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  cannot  be  dis- 
covered from  the  connection,  let  recourse  be  had  to  the 
teacher  or  the  dictionary.  As  the  teacher  is  not  always 
present,  the  dictionary  should  be  an  inseparable  companion 
of  the  advanced  pupil.  But  what  dictionary?  Either,  I 
answer,  a  clavis  which  shall  give  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word  in  the  place  where  it  occurs,  like  the  dictionaries 
attached  to  our  classical  books  for  the  younger  students, 
or  a  dictionary  embracing  all  the  legitimate  meanings  of  a 
word.  I  have  not  found  one  case  in  ten,  and  every  teach- 
er's experience  I  presume  is  the  same,  where  I  could, 
without  knowing  the  connection  of  a  word,  give  a  meaning 
which  would  apply.  I  would  give  what  I  thought  the  most 
common  meaning,  and  afterwards  seeing  the  word  in  its 
connection,  find  that  I  had  entirely  missed  its  import  where 
it  stood.  The  school  dictionaries  do  the  same.  They 
profess  or  aim  to  give  the  most  common  signification,  but 
it  is  one  which  throws  no  light  often  upon  the  word  as  the 
pupU  finds  it  in  his  book.  In  accordance  with  these  views, 
I  have  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  open  upon  my 
table  in  the  school  room,  and  encourage  its  firee  use  by  the 
class,  and  am  always  at  hand  to  aid  them  in  finding  and 
applying  its  definitions.  And  I  would  deem  it  indispensa- 
ble that  the  highest  class  sit  at  one  table  in  their  evening 
studies,  and  that  there  be  in  the  study-room  a  copy  of 
Webster's  Dictionary  for  their  use. 
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If  the  course  here  marked  out  were  faithfully  followed 
by  a  class  of  Mutes,  they  could  not  fail,  we  think,  of  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  in  the  great  work  of  acquiring  the 
meaning  of  language.      But  unfortunately,  they  are  more 
prone,  even  than  other  children,  to  content  themselves 
with  seeing  men  as  trees  walking.      The  faintest  glimmer 
of  a  meaning  is  apt  to  satisfy  them.     K  they  meet  with  a 
word  which  they  have  previously  seen,  they  assume  of 
course,  that  they  understand  it,  though  the  sense  may  be 
widely  dillerent  from  that  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
There  is  need  then  of  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  to  secure  a  good  result.     The  lesson,  we  will  sup- 
pose, is  first  carefully  read  over  by  the  class,  before  they 
are  exercised  upon  the  difficulties  contained  in  it.    During 
this  process  of  reading,  they  are  exhorted  to  keep  a  con- 
stant and  sharp  look  at  the  connection,  to  use  the  diction- 
ary freely,  and  to  apply  to  the  teacher  whenever  they  find 
it  necessary.     The  lesson  having  been  thus  read,  the  class 
are  asked  if  they  underatand  it;  and  from  many  by  no 
means  unintelligent  pupils,  the  answer  will  always  be  in 
the  affirmative.      To  test  the  knowledge  of  the  class,  and 
supply  its  defects,  is  now  the  work  of  the  teacher.      Let 
him  begin  by  writing  upon  his  own  slate  all  those  words 
and  phrases  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  not  under- 
stood, or  but  imperfectly,  and  require  from  the  class  writ- 
ten definitions  of  their  meaning  in  the  connection  in  which 
they  stand.      While  this  is  going  on,  let  the  teacher  pass 
from  slate  to  slate,  giving  assistance  and  encouragement, 
directing  to  the  dictionary  and  aiding  to  find  the  definition 
applicable ;  and  endeavoring  not  only  to  secure  a  correct 
explanation,  but  to  have  it  so  expressed  that  it  shall  be 
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fully  understood.  This  will  be  found  a  most  useful  and  a 
very  exciting  exercise.  All  are  busy,  and  on  every  hand 
are  calls  for  the  teacher  for  his  assistance  or  approval.  The 
attempt  to  define  any  word,  if  successful,  always  results  in 
a  clearer  and  more  fixed  conception  of  its  meaning.  By 
this  process  then,  the  teacher  not  only  ascertains  what  the 
class  know  and  do  not  know,  but  assists  them  to  remove 
their  ignorance  and  perfect  their  knowledge.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  that  a  page  thoroughly  canvassed  in  this  way, 
under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  should  not  in  the  end  have 
every  one  of  its  words  stand  out  before  the  scholar  in  its 
own  true  and  clearly  recognized  import.  Or  again,  instead 
of  writing  upon  his  slate,  let  the  teacher  spell  upon  his 
fingers  the  difficult  words  and  phrases  of  the  passage  under 
examination,  and  require  each  pupil,  with  his  book  open 
before  him,  to  notice  the  connection,  and  define  their 
meaning  by  bpelling.  If  the  explanation  given  by  one, 
though  correct,  is  not  understood,  the  teacher  gives  one 
which  is.  If  one  pupil  cannot  answer,  the  difficulty  is 
passed  on  to  another  and  another,  till  it  finds  a  satisfactory 
solution.  It  often  happens,  that  a  word  which  may  be 
difficult  to  define  in  other  7vords,  may  have  its  meaning 
clearly  and  easily  revealed  by  framing  it  into  some  sentence 
for  the  purpose.  Let  this  method  of  definition  be  remem- 
bered and  practiced  with  others,  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  or  more  successful,  and  thpre  certainly  can 
never  can  be  a  just  ground  of  complaint  that  language 
cannot  be  umlerstood  by  our  advanced  classes  without  the 
use  of  sifftis  to  make  it  intelligible. 

Reverting  now  to  the  other  branch  of  our  subject,  let  us 
inquire  in  what  way  our  pupils  can  be  best  aided  to  attain 
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a  free  and  correct  use  of  language.  We  have  said,  that 
the  power  to  understand  the  ideas  contained  in  words,  and 
the  power  to  express  those  ideas  in  the  same  or  other 
words,  are  very  different,  and  often  exist  in  the  same  mind 
in  very  unequal  degrees.  Care  then  should  be  taken  to 
exercise  this  faculty  of  communicating.  The  pupil  should 
be  encouraged  to  embody  his  ideas  in  the  forms  of  written 
speech,  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in  his  mind  as  well 
as  those  which  he  receives  from  books.  And  this  brings 
us  back  to  the  necessity  already  insisted  on,  of  discarding 
signs  and  thus  compelling  the  pupil  to  the  use  of  words. 

If  signs  were  totally  laid  aside  by  our  advanced  classes, 
there  would,  it  is  true,  be  need  of  no  special  care  to  secure 
the  use  of  words  in  their  place.  Man  is  by  nature  a  social 
being,  and  communication  with  his  fellows  a  matter  of 
necessity.  If  one  medium  is  taken  away,  he  will  invent 
or  avail  himself  of  some  other.  Could  then  the  pupils 
of  our  advanced  classes  be  induced  to  relinquish  altogether 
the  use  of  sifftis  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  as 
well  as  in  the  school  room,  we  should  see  them  advancing 
in  the  tise  of  language^  with  a  rapidity  that  in  comparison 
with  our  past  experience,  would  be  truly  surprising. 

To  secure  such  a  disuse  of  signs,  even  on  the  part  of 
our  most  advanced  pupils,  is  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty. 
Signs  are  easier;  the  thoughts  flow  spontaneously  in  that 
direction.  Communication  is  also  more  rapid,  and  can  be 
carried  on  at  a  greater  distance  than  by  dactylology.  But 
when  once  the  use  of  language  in  a  written  form  has 
become  in  some  degree  habitual,  there  is  every  thing  to 
encourage  its  continued  use.  It  is  so  much  more  precise 
and  copious,  that  the  swathing  bands  of  in&ncy  are  wil- 
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lingly  laid  aside  for  the  free  and  easy  and  enlarged 
girments  of  a  riper  age.  By  both  example  and  precept 
then,  let  the  teachers  of  our  advanced  classes  discourage 
the  use  of  signs.  Though  it  be  wearisome,  let  them  spell 
out  the  various  directions  which  are  given  in  the  school- 
room. Let  all  their  questions  upon  the  lessons  be  spelled 
or  written,  and  let  them  rigidly  insist  on  having  the 
answers  returned  in  the  same  way.  By  constant  repeti- 
tion, the  forms  of  language  will  thus  become  familiar,  and 
the  pupil,  almost  without  knowing  it,  will  find  himself 
thinking  and  talking  in  this  medium. 

I  have  understood  that  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  Faculty, 
the  teachers  at  Hartford  were  directed,  some  years  ago, 
not  to  understand  or  employ  signs  in  the  boys'  study-room. 
All,  both  young  and  old,  were  required  to  come  with  their 
wants  spelled  or  written  out,  before  the  teacher  could  know 
what  they  wished,  or  attend  to  them. 

Topics  in  the  books  studied  should  often  be  given  the 
class  to  write  upon,  in  the  way  of  review.  They  should 
be  required  to  give  sketches  of  historical  characters  and 
interesting  historical  events,  with  which  they  have  been 
mide  acquainted.  They  should  write  original  composi- 
tions and  letters ;  in  fine  should  be  constantly  employed 
with  the  pen  or  the  pencil  in  giving  expression  to  their 
thoughts  in  words. 

But  to  be  more  particular.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
page  of  interesting  English  has  been  carefully  studied 
until  its  meaning  is  fiiUy  comprehended.  Let  the  books 
be  now  closed,  and  the  class  required  to  write  out  upon 
their  slates  the  ideas  which  are  contained  in  that  page. 
This  they  may  do  in  any  language  that  occurs  to  them, 
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whether  that  of  the  book  or  their  own.  At  first  probably 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  ideas  will  be  expressed,  but 
gradually  the  power  of  taking  up  and  re-casting  thoughts 
will  be  developed,  until  all  the  important  ideas  of  the  pas- 
sage will  be  given,  and  that  too  in  clear  and  appropriate 
language.  Not  only  does  the  pupil  in  this  way  acquire  a 
facility  of  expression,  but  what  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  him,  he  learns  how  to  express  connected  thought, 
in  which  he  will  always  show  a  lamentable  deficiency,  so 
long  as  he  is  exercised  on  isolated  sentences  alone.  Or, 
to  vaiy^  this  method,  let  the  teacher  spell  out  upon  his 
fingers  some  interesting  narrative  in  language  which  he  is 
sure  will  be  comprehended,  and  require  the  class  to  write 
as  much  of  it  as  they  can  retain  in  his  language  or  their 
own,  as  they  may  find  most  easy.  Each  of  these  methods 
Avill  be  fouqd  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable  in  awaken- 
ing and  cultivating  the  pupil's  power  of  communicating 
by  language,  and  should  on  this  account  be  firequently 
practiced  by  the  skillful  teacher. 

I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  as  under  our  present 
system,  religious  instruction  is  almost  exclusively  commu- 
nicated in  signs,  it  will  be  important  to  the  moral  benefit 
of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  to  his  progress  in  language,  that 
these  instructions  should  be  recorded  by  him  in  written 
forms.  The  class  then,  should  be  required  to  write  out 
every  morning,  in  correct  and  natural  language,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  has  been  given 
in  the  Chapel.  I  have  been  aftectingly  reminded,  while 
superintending  this  exercise,  of  the  compensations  which 
so  often  occur  in  God's  providence.  Here  is  this  calamity 
of  deafness,  shutting  out  the  soul  fi:om  all  knowledge  of 
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salvation!  Yet,  by  moans  of  Institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  those  thus  afflicted  it  happens  that  no  class  of  persons, 
in  a  course  of  education,  receive  s.o  much  and  so  intelligi- 
ble religious  instruction,  as  these  very  persons  whose  con- 
dition seemed  so  hopeless.  And  if,  by  the  methods  which 
have  now  been  indicated,  or  othei's,  their  calamity  itself 
may  be  overcome  by  imparting  to  them  a  clear  under- 
standing and  ready  use  of  the  common  speech  of  men, 
how  grateful  is  the  thought  that  their  physical  defect,  with 
its  attendant  mental  darkness,  has  not  come  as  a  mark  of 
Divine  displeasure,  "but  that  the  works  of  God  might  be 
manifest  in  them ! " 


--► 


Mr.  Van  Nostrand  offered  the  following  res^plution  :• 

Resolved,  That  the  meet'ngs  of  the  Convention  be  opened  with 
an  explanation  of  Scripture  and  a  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs, 
by  some  person  invited  by  the  President  of  the  Convention. 

Dr.  Peet  considered  it  exceedingly  important  that  an 
exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  language  of 
signs  should  be  made,  and  that  a  prayer  should  be  offered 
in  the  same  manner.  The  language  of  signs  is  the  ovXy 
poetry  which  the  Deaf  Mute  knows.  It  is  the  most  im- 
pressive, also,  that  can  be  devised.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  devotion;  and  as  many,  and  especially  teachers  of 
Deaf  Mutes  were  present,  he  thought  the  proposition  that 
had  been  made,  came  with  peculiar  appropriateness.  He 
cordially  seconded  the  motion.  The  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand, 
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lU'iolved,  That  the  meetings  of  this  Convention  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  usual  facilides  be  afforded  to  the  Reporters  of 
the  public  press. 

Mr.  Brown  remarked  that  some  thoughts  had  been  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  by  the  paper  that  had  just  been  read. 
He  considered  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the 
views  of  teachers  present,  and  proposed  that  the  subject 
of  the  paper  be  made  the  special  order  for  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  appealed  to  the  usage  of  former 
Conventions.  It  was  customary  to  allow  a  subject  to 
come  up  in  its  proper  order  and  place.  He  had  himself  a 
paper  to  present  embodying  views  directly  opposite  to 
those  maintained  in  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read. 
He  therefore  moved  that  the  whole  question  be  deferred 
until  the  afternoon  session,  when  it  could  be  properly  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Rae  seconded  this  motion.  He  was  in  favor  of 
devoting  the  entire  afternoon  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Keep  thought  there  was  an  obvious  propriety  in 
having  the  whole  case  presented  at  once. 

Mr.  Turner  moved  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  Van  Nos- 
trand be  read  immediately  upon  the  re-assembling  of  the 
Convention  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  be  then  taken  up.  He  further  moved  that 
the  whole  subject  be  deferred  until  after  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Van  Nostrand's  paper.  He  desired  neither  to 
approve  nor  disapprove  until  both  sides  of  the  question 
had  been  presented. 

Mr.  Brown  withdrew  his  motion. 

Dr.  Peet  was  happy  to  perceive  that  our  meetings  were 
not  likely  to  prove  uninteresting  through  a  want  of  discus- 
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sion  on  the  subjects  to  be  presented.  The  paper  which 
had  .been  read  embodied  many  important  views  very 
clearly  expressed.  As  had  been  remarked,  however,  by 
his  friend  from  Hartford,  Dr.  P.  was  anxious  neither  to 
approve  nor  disapprove  until  the  question  in  dispute  had 
been  fairly  presented.  Our  object  is  to  arrive  at  truth. 
This,  he  presumed,  was  the  purpose  of  every  Delegate  who 
was  then  present  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  desirable  that 
views,  e  toto  crnhj  should  be  presented,  so  that  a  medium 
may  be  reached,  the  truth  be  arrived  at^  and  the  result 
attained  by  each  be  perhaps  modified.  He  trusted  the 
discussions  would  be  courteous  and  liberal,  and  hoped  that 
time  would  be  afforded  after  the  reading  of  each  paper,  for 
a  general  debate  upon  the  points  presented. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  discussed  the  power  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  its  members  to  take  action  upon  questions.  He 
held  that  no  collective  action  could  be  taken.'  As  indi- 
viduals, members  possessed  the  right  to  assent  to  or  dis- 
sent from  a  proposition,  but  as  a  Convention  they  can  not 

Mr.  Brown  could  not  quite  agree  in  this  assertion.  He 
claimed  that  the  Convention  had  a  perfect  right  to  indorse 
or  not  indorse  the  views  that  might  be  laid  before  it 

The  discussion  here  dropped. 

Mr.  Stone  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials. 

Mr.  Porter  presented  the  followii^  list  of  delegates 
who  were  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Convention,  viz : 

From  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  Rev.  Wm. 
W.  Turner,  Acting  Principal;  Luzerne  Bae,  Instructor 
of  the  High  Class;  Laurent  Clerc,  Samuel  Porter,  J.  A. 
Ayres,  0.  D-  Cooke,  X  C.  Bull,  Ljstructors;  Mrs.  White, 
Matron. 
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From  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President;  J.  Van  Nos- 
trand.  Senior  Professor;  I.  Lewis  Peet>  Instructor  of  the 
High  Glass;  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bacon,  In- 
structors. 

From  the  Danville  (Ky.)  Institdtion.  Rev.  Samuel  B. 
Cheek,  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Teacher;  John 
Blount,  Jordan  D.  Gozatt,  Teachers. 

From  the  Ohio  Institution.  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Super- 
intendent; H.  N.  Hubbell,  former  Superintendent;  Heniy 
Wilson,  David  Robb,  Trustees;  J.  R.  Keep,  R.  L.  Chit- 
tenden, L.  H.  Jenkins,  D.  E.  Ball,  P.  M.  Park,  Instruct- 
ors; I.  H.  Roston,  Steward;  Mrs.  Stillwell,  Matron;  Mrs. 
Burt,  Assistant  Matron. 

From  the  Indiana  Institution.  Rev.  Thomas  Maclntire, 
Superintendent;  Rev.  L.  H.  Jameson,  Trustee;  Dr.  W. 
H.  Latham,  Teacher  of  Senior  Class;  Wm.  Willard,  P.  G. 
Gillet,  J.  S.  Lattin,  C.  W.  Moores,  Teachers;  Miss  Jameson, 
Matron. 

From  the  Tennessee  Institution.  0.  W.  Morris,  Super- 
intendent 

From  the  Missouri  Institution.  William  D.  Kerr,  Su- 
perintendent 

From  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
AND  Blind.  Jas.  S.  Brown,  General  Superintendent;  M. 
M.  Hanson,  Teacher. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Institution.  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Sec- 
retary of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  reported 
in  &vor  of  inviting  the  following  gentlemen  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  viz : 
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Rey.  H.  L.  Mtchcock,  Rev.  M.  Hicks,  Gen.  John  Pa^ 
terson,  Jacob  Hare,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Turner. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen named  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peep, 

The  Convention  took  a  recess  until  two  P.  M. 


•♦^ 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  two  o'clock ;  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Atbes  requested  to  be  excused  as  interpreter. 

Mr.  Chittenden  was  appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  Atbes. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  reported 
the  names  of  Rev.  Dr.  Rejmolds  and  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwald 
as  having  been  invited  to  sit  with  the  Convention. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  further  re- 
ported the  title  of  the  following  paper. 

^^On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sign  Language  as  a  means 
of  Mental  Improvement  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  by  J. 
Van  Nostband,  of  New  York." 

The  paper  was  thereupon  read,  as  follows : 


ON    THE 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SIGN  LMGUAGE' 

AS  A 

MEANS   OF   MENTAL   IMPROVEMENT 

TO    THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BY    J.    VAN    NOSTRAND. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE  AS  A 
MEANS  OF  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT  TO  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT    J.     VAN    N08TBAKD. 


Reform,  like  ^^yaulting  ambition/'  sometimes  ^' overleaps 
itself''  Some  minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  importance  and  necessity  of  bringing 
all  theories,  and  especially  new  theories,  to  the  judgment 
of  a  calm  and  undisturbed  and  unbiased  reason,  before 
substituting  them  in  the  place  of  old  and  well  tried  sys- 
tems, or  even  before  engrafting  them  upon  the  old ;  but, 
led  on  by  a  wild  enthusiasm,  which  repudiates  reason  and 
regards  calmness  and  moderation  as  antiquated  ideas,  and 
with  the  cant  of  progress  on  their  lips,  recklessly  abandon 
that  which  time  and  experience  have  tested,  and  with 
eager  and  unbecoming  haste  adopt  some  new  fangled  or 
hastily  conceived  theory  which  indeed  may  have  the  charm 
of  novelty,  but  nothing  else  to  recommend  it  Such  claim 
to  be  the  true  exponents  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets  of  reform  and  progress,  the  real  benefac- 
tors of  humanity.  Sometimes  they  are  eclectic  philoso- 
phers, gathering  the  good  from  all  systems  and  rejecting 
the  bad;  but  alas  for  their  winnowing,  with  industrious 
diligence,  they  sweep  away  the  heavy  grain,  and  gather 
the  cha£f  and  refuse  into  bags ! 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  Deaf-Mute  instruction,  it 
has  as  yet  suffered  but  littie  from  this  spirit  of  innovation, 
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and  up  to  the  present  time  the  advance  has  been  in  the 
right  direction.  The  systematic  and  well  directed  efforts 
of  the  earlier  teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  enlarge 
and  perfect  the  sign  language,  as  the  principal  and  most 
reliable  instrument  of  instruction,  and  to  introduce  into 
the  processes  of  the  school-room,  a  course  of  lessons  based 
upon  philosophical  principles  of  progressive  advancement, 
have  had  an  appreciable  and  most  salutary  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  results  of  the  teacher's  labors. 

But  when  instructors  propose  to  reject  firom  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  school-room,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
use  of  the  sign  language,  and  even  begin  to  maintain,  that 
instead  of  advancing,  it  retards  the  progress  of  the  pupil, 
it  is  time  to  fear  that  they  may  Be  forsaking  the  old  and 
well  tried  paths  and  abandoning  the  landmarks  that  have 
heretofore  guided  to  success,  for  a  system  which  certainly 
has  not  been  tested  by  experience  and  which  reason  will 
hardly  justify.  As  well  might  the  mechanic  abandon  the 
tools  which  for  so  long  a  time  have  facilitated  his  labor, 
and  resort  to  some  ruder  implements  of  his  own  construc- 
tion; or  the  sculptor  reject  the  various  instruments  which 
years  of  experience  alone  have  enabled  him  to  devise,  to 
aid  in  bringing  forth  from  the  dull  and  shapeless  block  of 
marble,  the  almost  living  and  breathing  statue,  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  the  world,  because,  forsooth,  some 
untaught  genius,  with  only  his  chisel  and  hanmier,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  work  of  rare  merit  and  skill. 
Pushing  the  analogy  between  an  uneducated  Mute  just 
commencing  to  learn  a  written  language,  and  the  child 
learning  a  spoken  language,  to  an  unwarrantable  extent, 
they  have  maintained  the  mistaken  doctrine  that  language 
cihould  be  presented  to  their  minds  in  the  same  indiscrim- 
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inate  and  disconnected  manner,  forgetting,  apparently,  that 
the  Deaf  Mute  brings  to  the  task  mental  fitculties  compar- 
atively more  strengthened  and  developed  than  the  child, 
and  still  more  strangely  neglecting  the  important  fact, 
that,  by  the  use  of  signs,  his  fitculties  may  be  more  rapidly 
strengthened  and  his  mind  stored  with  knowledge  &r  in 
advance  of  his  acquisition  of  written  language,  by  which  to 
express  himself 

The  child  who  learns  through  the  ear,  acquires  language 
which  he  is  subsequently  taught  to  classify  and  refer  to 
general  principles.  The  Deaf  Mute,  by  the  aid  of  a  judi- 
cious teacher,  is  enabled  to  classify  the  language  as  he 
acquires  it,  and  is  easily  taught  to  deduce  the  general 
principles  of  construction  as  he  progresses,  and  is  greatly 
aided  in  the  labor  of  acquiring  a  ¥mtten  language  by  the 
right  process  of  reasoning  and  analysis. 

It  is  mainly  on  the  rapid  and  easy  means  afforded  by 
the  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  for  communicating  with 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  that  the  teacher  must  rely  to  cul- 
tivate the  faculty  of  thought,  to  fix  the  attention,  and  to 
explain  those '  nice  distinctions  in  the  uses  and  meanings 
of  words,  which  render  the  acquisition  of  written  language 
so  difficult  to  those  who  must  depend  alone  upon  the  illus- 
trations of  the  U8U8  loquendi  addressed  to  the  eye.  To 
'define  one  word  by  another  is  difficulty  if  not  impossible, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction,  and  even  with  the  more 
advanced  pupil,  the  substitution  of  a  word  &iniliar  to  him, 
to  explain  one  that  is  new  or  not  fiimiliar,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  explanation  in  signs,  does  not  always  convey 
to  his  mind  a  true  and  accurate  idea  of  the  full  force  and 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  learner  a  dictionary  of  a  language  which 
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he  must  acquire,  with  the  definitioiis  in  the  same  language, 
or  to  employ  a  teacher  totally  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
his  scholar.  The  progress,  in  both  cases,  would  be  likely 
to  be  about  the  same.  A  progress,  as  rapid  as  is  consist- 
ent with  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  is  an  object  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  since  the  time  which  is  allowed  is  far  too  limited 
for  the  labor  which  it  is  desirable  to  perform.  It  is  not 
possible  in  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
communicate  to  a  Deaf  Mute,  whatever  may  be  his  natural 
abilities,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language  with 
all  its  various  idioms,  exceptions  and  apparent  anomalies, 
and  the  habit  of  using  it  with  perfect  correctness.  This  is 
the  labor  of  a  lifetime,  even  with  those  having  the  use  of 
all  the  senses.  But  the  judicious  teacher  will  endeavor  to 
give  to  his  pupil  such  a  ground-work  and  foundation  in  the 
principles  of  construction,  and  the  uses  of  words,  that  he 
may  not  only  be  able  to  use  correctly  that  which  he  has 
been  taught,  but  also,  by  his  own  efforts,  continue  to  add 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  when  he  shall  have  passed  from 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  his  teacher.  No  student 
considers  his  education  as  finished,  when  he  leaves  the 
walls  of  his  Alma  Mater.  It  is  in  fact  but  just  begun. 
Th^  same  may  be  said  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  of 
the  Deaf  Mute.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  it  is  in  colloquial 
language  that  he  is  most  deficient.  But  if  he  is  well 
grounded  in  principles  and  has  been  taught  to  apply  them, 
he  readily  and  in  a  short  time,  supplies  this  deficiency. 
What  teacher  has  not  realized  this  &ct,  when  his  pupils 
have  returned  from  their  homes  after  a  vacation,  with  an 
enlarged  vocabulary  and  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of 
language,  from  having  been  compelled  to  make  a  self- 
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reliant  use  of  the  knowledge  which  they  had  previously 
gained.  We  are  disposed  to  insist  on  this  point  the  more 
strenuously,  because  it  has  been  maintained  by  eminent 
authority,  that  there  is  no  benefit  in  early  insisting  on 
grammatical  principles,  and  a  general  classification  of 
words  as  they  are  acquired.  Our  experience  has  been 
different,  and  so  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  it  has 
been  tliis  very  system  that  has  taught  our  pupils  to  think 
and  reason,  and  aided  them  greatly  in  their  efibrts  to  learn 
written  language. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  we  maintain  and  advocate  the 
importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  cultivating  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  that  its  scope  and  power  of  expression 
may  be  enlarged,  and  its  grace  and  beauty  increased,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  the  most  perfect  and  effectual  means 
of  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  attention 
of  even  the  dullest  is  arrested  by  a  masterly  display  of 
the  beautifiil  language  of  signs ;  and,  so  &r  firom  his  pro- 
gress being  impeded  by  it,  the  dormant  faculties  are 
aroused,  and  traces  of  mind  are  sometimes  discovered  and 
developed  where  all  seemed  dark  and  hopeless. 

Another  and  most  important  reason  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  sign-language,  is  found  in  the  means  it  affords  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  this  most  impor- 
tant and  pleasing  part  of  his  duty,  the  teacher  finds  the 
greatest  satisfaction  and  the  highest  reward  of  his  labors, 
when,  fixing  the  attention  of  his  silent  audience,  he  beholds 
the  eye  lighting  with  intelligence  and  the  face  beaming 
with  pleasure,  as  his  argument  is  comprehended  and  his 
illustrations  appreciated. 

To  dispense,  then,  with  the  use  of  signs,  or  to  confine 
it  to  a  meagre  and  scanty  dialect,  is  to  throw  away  the 
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most  perfect  and  only  efficient  instrument  of  accomplish- 
ing the  great  and  arduous  task  of  instructing  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  When  in  eveiy  department  of  human  labor 
and  industry,  physical  and  intellectual,  the  most  untuing 
efforts  are  made  to  advance  and  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  race;  when  the  mechanic,  unsatisfied  with  what  he 
has  already  accomplished,  seeks,  by  new  combinations,  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  human  toil  and  increase  the 
measure  of  its  results  and  achievements;  when  all  the 
means  and  appliances  that  can  be  brought  into  action,  are 
engaged  to  develop  the  intellectual  power  of  man,  and 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  when  science  and 
art  go  hand  in  hand,  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness and  enjo3nDient,  shall  the  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  be  found,  not  in  the  rear  ranks  of  the  onward  press- 
ing throng,  but  with  retrograde  steps,  turning  back  firom 
that  which  time  and  experience  have  tried  and  proved  to 
be  efficacious,  to  follow  and  grasp  at  some  fancied  theoiy, 
which,  like  an  igrds  fatuus^  has  ffitted  before  his  excited 
and  untutored  imagination?  For  ourselves,  we  like  best 
the  good  old  paths,  the  steady  but  onward  progress ;  slow, 
perhaps,  but  sure,  like  the  restless  march  of  serried  ranks, 
content  to  mark  their  advance  by  the  conquered  cities 
they  leave  behind  them,  and  display  their  achievements 
by  the  trophies  that  they  bear  with  them.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  erratic  and  discursive  wanderings  of 
unfixed  and  unstable  minds.  Their  trophies  are  the  bro- 
ken and  scattered  wrecks  of  half-cultivated  minds  which 
lie  in  their  track,  like  the  disjecta  membra  of  some  beau- 
tiful but  half-finished  and  broken  statue ;  or,  like  the  sep- 
arate parts  of  some  splendid  temple,  the  conception  of 
genius,  whose  slender  and  well  proportioned  shafts,  elabo- 
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rate  capitals,  and  "sculptured  cornice-frieze  and  architrave" 
betray,  indeed,  glimpses  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  but 
because  the  fidthless  builder  has  abandoned  his  work,  fail 
to  present  one  grand  and  magnificent  whole. 


t  I  »  M 


The  subject  being  now  open  for  discussion, 
Dr,  Peet  remarked  that  as  preliminary  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  questions  presented,  it  was  important  that 
the  communication  read  by  Mr.  Keep  should  not  be  mis- 
understood or  misapprehended.  In  order  to  obtain  correct 
results  it  was  necessary  fully  to  comprehend  the  subject 
under  debate.  He  would  call  upon  the  gentleman  who 
had  read  the  paper  to  state  his  view  of  the  limits  of  the 
sign  language ;  at  what  part  he  would  cease  using  signs ; 
whether  in  his  intercourse  with  the  pupils  in  the  school 
room  he  would  use  signs  as  expressive  of  ideas;  if  he 
used  signs  as  instruments  of  explanation  or  as  instruments 
of  comprehension;  and  whether  he  <7ould  employ  signs  in 
imparting  religious  instruction.  Dr.  P.  wished  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  had  understood  Mr.  Keep,  and  deemed  it 
essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  question  that 
the  limitations  should  be  defined. 

Mr.  Keep  thought  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Peet  was 
a  wise  one.  It  was  quite  essential  to  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  under  debate  that  a  proper  understand- 
ing should  be  arrived  at.  His  only  fear  was  that  he 
should  detain  the  audience  too  long.  His  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  sign  language  had  been  pretty 
clearly  expressed  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  paper.  He 
considered  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  course, 
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the  groandwork  of  instructioii  is  completed.  The  princi- 
ples of  construction  are  then  understood,  and  a  yeiy 
extensive  vocabulary  is  comprehended.  How  to  teach 
written  language  was  a  distinct  proposition  which  he  took 
up  tind  discussed.  There  were  many  points  in  connection 
with  this  matter  in  regard  to  which  it  might  be  considered 
as  pushing  a  theory  to  extremes  to  lay  down  specific  rules. 
Many  words  required  the  use  of  signs  for  their  perfect 
comprehension.  Of  course  he  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
insist  on  the  hands  of  the  teacher  being  tied.  He  was  in 
favor  of  the  employment  of  a  clear,  intelligible  sign 
language  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  course.  He 
ticularly  urged  the  importance  of  a  clear  language, 
considered  that  the  great  question  was  whether  the  intelli- 
gent pupil,  when  he  has  obtained  a  knowledge  of  written 
language,  is  not  required  to  drop  the  sign  language  at 
certain  pointe  and  make  his  views  known  m  written  lan- 
guage. 

Dr.  Peex  rose  to  reply.  After  remarking  that  there 
was  not  quite  that  eagerness  to  obtain  the  floor  which  he 
had  expected  to  see,  judging  from  the  indications  of  the 
morning,  he  said  that  the  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
had  presented  his  side  very  ably.  The  difference  between 
them  was  not  very  wide.  Dr.  P.  knew  no  better  way  to 
discuss  the  question  now  before  us  than  for  each  to  give  a 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  general  subject  of  Deaf- 
Mute  instruction.  He  went  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sign  language  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  develop- 
ment He  considered  this  language,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  sufficientiy  copious  and  precise  to  express  all 
ideas — physical,  intellectual  and  moral — that  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  speech. 
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It  was  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  this  language  was  indis- 
pensable in  the  first  lessons.  He  went  further,  and  con- 
sidered it  not  merely  the  means  of  explaining  the  earlier 
lessons  in  language,  but  as  above  all  the  best  means  of 
mental  and  moral  development  that  can  be  provided  for 
Deaf  Mutes.  He  would  not,  by  any  means,  say  that  it 
was  advisable  to  use  signs  always;  but  to  realize  the  full 
benefit  of  this  language  it  should  be  used  with  the  great- 
est degree  of  grace,  expressiveness  and  precision,  and  can 
this  be  attained  when  signs  are  used  but  fi:om  necessity 
and  are  neglected  and  thrown  aside  with  contempt  as  soon 
as  the  teacher  judges  it  possible  to  dispense  with  their 
aid?  It  may  be  said  that  signs  are  but  the  instruments, 
the  tools,  so  to  speak,  of  our  labor;  but  is  not  every 
labor  facilitated  by  bestowing  care  and  thought  and  time 
on  the  improvement  and  mastery  of  its  tools? 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  design  of  instruction  is  not 
to  teach  the  pupils  to  use  signs  but  to  use  words.  True 
the  attainment  of  written  and  spoken  language  is  the 
higher  and  ultimate  end  of  our  labors,  but  signs  serve  as 
something  more  than  the  mere  scafiblding  used  to  raise 
the  edifice,  and  thrown  by  as  useless  lumber  when  that  is 
done.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  Very  material  part  of  the 
building.  We  have  compared  them  to  instruments;  they 
may  perhaps  be  better  compared  to  the  cement  that  holds 
the  building  together.  To  give  to  written  words  and 
phrases  a  sufficient  cohesion  in  the  minds  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
we  can  do  no  better  than  to  imbed  them  in  signs.  To 
give  our  building  metaphor  another  turn,  the  signs  may 
be  said  to  raisa  the  firame  of  the  building,  words  then 
come  in  as  weather  boarding,  and  plastering,  and  moldings, 
till  what  was  a  mere  skeleton  stands  up  graceful,  beautiful, 
and  fitted  for  its  designed  uses. 
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Let  US  take  the  case  of  a  pupil,  such  as  the  average  of 
those  sent  to  our  schools  for  instruction.  In  most  cases 
he  has  been  neglected  by  his  parents  and  relatives.  They 
have,  perhaps,  tried  to  make  him  understand,  by  shouting  in 
his  ears,  or  by  talking  with  mouthing  and  grimaces  full  in  his 
face,  from  a  vague  idea  that  he  might  learn  to  distinguish 
the  motions  of  the  lips.  This  hope  failing,  they  have  not 
known  how  to  begin  to  develop  his  faculties  through  the 
use  of  gestures,  and  have  been  content  to  point  to  things 
they  wish  him  to  bring  or  to  take,  and  to  understand  his 
first  rude  efibrts  at  communication  only  so  far  as  to  res- 
pond to  the  most  pressing  wants  of  nature.  Still  he  will 
often  prove  an  acute  observer,  and,  during  his  lonely  years 
of  childhood,  will  treasure  up  in  his  memory  a  multitude 
of  reminiscences,  embracing  forms,  actions,  uses,  etc.,  of 
animate  and  inanimate  objects,  which,  if  he  comes  to 
school  in  due  time,  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  his 
education.  These  reminiscences,  however,  will  fade  with 
advancing  years,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  will  gradually  pass  the  period  of  de- 
velopment 

But  to  return:  Our  pupil,  unaccustomed  to  converse, 
scarcely  aware  even  of  the  power  of  exchanging  thoughts 
with  other  minds,  is  placed  in  the  school-room.  Half  a 
dozen  £i,miliar  objects,  as  a  watch,  a  key^  a  book,  are  placed 
before  him.  He  knows  them  all  by  sight,  but  to  what 
purpose  are  they  there,  and  why  is  he  pointed  to  them? 
This  he  does  not  comprehend,  and  cannot  be  made  directly 
to  comprehend.  He  looks  on  in  blank  amazement.  Means 
must  be  found  to  interest  him  and  to  bring  his  faculties  into 
play.  Dr.  Pbet  went  on  to  describe  his  mode  of  begin- 
ning with  a  new  pupil.    We  may,  if  we  have  sufficient 
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skill  in  drawings  (and  it  is  desirable  every  teaeher  shoold^) 
begin  by  drawing  on  the  slate  or  black-board  an  outline 
of  one  of  the  objects  before  us.  If  this  skill  is  wanting, 
a  printed  cut  may  suffice.  We  point  to  this  drawing  or 
picture,  and  the  pupil  recognizes  it  His  face  brightens 
in  answer  to  your  inquiring  look  and  gesture,  he  points 
to  the  object  represented.  Other  outlines  are  drawn,  or 
picture  shown  and  recognized.  The  pupil's  interest  is 
now  awakened,  and  he  comes  with  alacrity  into  this  mode 
of  exchanging  ideas.     We  now  pass  to  drawings,  or  cuts 

of  objects  familiar  to  the  pupil,  but  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  school-room,  and  I  need  not  say,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  objects  whose  names  we  wish  to  teach 
can  easily  be  actually  present  at  a  school-room  lesson. 
These  pictures  the  pupil  recognizes  as  well  as  the  former, 
but  is  perhaps  at  a  loss  how  to  say  so.  You  aid  him  by 
making  a  few  simple  signs  descriptive  of  the  form,  uses, 
etc.,  of  each  object  The  more  natural  and  expressive 
these  signs  are,  the  better ;  they  will  be  more  clearly  un- 
derstood, and  awaken  a  more  intense  and  pleasurable 
interest  in  the  pupiL  We  have  but  to  set  him  on  the 
path,  he  wUl  soon  essay  to  go  alone.  He  will  seek  to 
describe,  himself,  each  object  by  signs.  As  we  show  pic- 
ture after  picture,  his  animated,  though  as  yet  rude  ges- 
tures,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  leave  no 

room  to  doubt  that  the  pictures  and  the  signs  awaken  in 
his  mind  the  precise  ideas  we  wish  to  awaken.  The  first 
step  toward  establishing  a  common  language  between  the 
teacher  and  pupil  has  now  been  taken.  There  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  gone,  identity  of  signs  and  ideits. 
We  now  pass  on  to  written  words.     The  names  of  some 
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of  the  objects  already  used  for  our  first  lesson  are  written 
out  in  a  neat  legible  hand  on  the  large  slate  or  black--board. 
The  pupil  has  probably  seen  writing  before,  but  in  most 
cases  has  a  very  confused  idea,  if  any,  of  its  nature  and 
use.  Certainly  he  can  recognize  no  resemblance  or  con- 
nection between  the  half-dozen  crooked  marks  on  the  slate 
before  him  and  any  object  familiar  to  him.  But  we  call  in 
some  person  who  can  read — say  a  pupil  from  a  higher  class 
— who,  looking  at  the  written  word,  hook,  for  instance, 
points  at  once  to  a  book.  With  this  simple  expedient  light 
breaks  into  the  pupil^s  mind,  and  one  or  two  repetitions  of 
it  are  sufficient  to  fully  impress  upon  his  understanding 
that  written  ^  words  represent  visible  objects.  We  then 
cause  the  pupil  to  write  and  spell  the  name,  till  it  is  fully 
imprinted  upon  his  memory  in  connection  with  the  object^ 
so  that  whenever  he  sees  the  name  he  thinks  of  the  object, 
and  vice  versa,  whenever  he  sees  the  object  he  should 
think  of  the  name.  At  the  same  time,  evidently,  the 
sign  so  oflen  repeated  as  a  test  of  comprehension  and  a 
means  of  awakening  attention,  becomes  inseparably  linked 
■a  W.  »iad  ,ith  ae  objecuud  with  its  nal 

After  teaching  in  this  way  some  thirty  or  fifty  short 
names  of  veiy  common  objects,  embracing  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  thus  giving  practice  in  writing  and  in 
spelling  on  the  fingers,  we  introduce  a  new  element  of 
language — the  adjective. 

Here  we  must  distinctly  caution  teachers  not  to  suppose, 
as  some  seem  disposed  to  do,  that  we  are  teaching  the  pu- 
pil, who  as  yet  knows  not  a  word  beyond  a  few  names,  to 
^distinguish  out  of  his  own  head  the  noun  and  the  adjec- 
tive. That  would  be  highly  absurd.  But  the  words  now 
introduced  are  of  a  different  nature  and  require  a  differ- 
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ent  construction.  They  cannot  stand  alone,  but  cling  to 
nouns.  As  appendages  to  the  latter  we  introduce  them. 
We  present  to  the  pupil  groups  of  three  words  together ; 
e.g^  ^'a  black  hat^''  and  '^  a  white  hat,''  for  words  of  this 
kind  are  best  taught  in  pairs,  that  by  their  contrast  shall 
mutually  limit  and  illustrate  each  other.  These  groups  of 
words,  we  make  him  perceive,  represent  each  but  a  single 
object  The  letter  or  little  word  a  means  mey  the  word 
JuU  he  already  knows,  the  remaining  word  in  each  group 
we  endeavor  to  make  him  see  and  appreciate,  represents 
the  color,  the  only  particular  in  which  the  two  hats  we 
place  before  him  differ.  We  pass  on  to  other  objects  alike 
in  form,  in  use,  in  substance,  but  contrasted  in  color,  and 
persevere  till  we  have  impressed  upon  the  pupil's  memory, 
first,  that  each  group  of  three  words  represents  but  one 
object;  second,  that  while  some  words  represent  objects, 
others  represent  the  colors  of  objects.  A  few  of  the  sim- 
ple, colors  will  suffice  for  this  lesson. 

Here  again  we  associate  each  color  both  with  its  adjec- 
tive and  with  the  colloquial  sign  used  for  it  in  the  Institu- 
tion. The  pupil  has  probably  already  seen  that  sign  used, 
and  will  himself  soon  use  it  in  communicating  with  his 
schoolmates. 

We  must  next  introduce  other  very  simple  adjectives^ 
also  in  contrasted  pairs,  as  large  and  small,  long  and  short, 
high  and  low.  In  every  case  we  make  the  pupil  practi* 
cally  feel  that  the  adjective  leans  on  and  clings  to  the 
name  of  some  object,  and  in  his  colloquies  with  other  pu- 
pils he  will  equally  find  that  the  sign  for  the  adjective  is 
an  appendage  to  the  sign  for  the  noun,  the  only  difficulty 
being  that  in  the  sign  language  the  noun  and  adjective 
change  place& 
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Presently  we  come  to  the  distinctions  of  singular  and 
plural,  and  after  a  while^  introduce  the  parficiple  of  the 
verb.  Thus  we  go  on,  step  by  step^  making  what  has  been 
learned  a  stepping-stone  to  the  next  lesson,  proceeding 
from  the  £uniliar,  the  known,  the  simple,  to  the  unfamiliar^ 
the  unknown,  the  complex,  till  we  arrive  at  the  point  at 
which  the  Deaf  Mute  becomes  able  to  express  his  own  ideas 
in  written  language. 

Though  the  complete  mastery  of  written  language  is 
the  end  of  our  eiforts,  it  is  not  requisite  to  this  end  that 
the  pupil  should  commit  to  memory  all  the  incoherent  mass 
cl[  words  between  the  covers  of  a  dictionary.  It  is  enough 
that  he  has  the  means  of  expressing  all  ^miliar  ideas. 
From  this  point  he  can  advance  indefinitely,  as  children 
who  hear  do,  by  mere  practice  in  reading  and  conversation. 
But  to  reach  this  point  he  must  be  made  thoroughly  f  imil- 
iar  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  collocation  of  words  in 
sentences.  The  inculcation  of  these  laws,  first,  by  exam- 
ples to  be  committed  to  memory,  second,  by  requiring  him 
to  write,  as  a  daily  task,  sentences  on  some  model  set  be- 
fore him,  and  lastly,  by  explanation^  in  signs  of  course^  of 
the  rule  in  each  case,  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  teacher's 
labors  in  the  school-room.  Now  the  first  examines  can 
only  be  understood  through  translations  in  signs ;  and  to 
make  the  explanations  of  the  laws  of  oonstrucdon  ol[  any 
use,  the  language  of  signs  must  have  been  cultivated  to  a 
high  degree  of  copiousness  and  predsion.  And  especially, 
unless  the  pupil's  mind  shaU  develop  rapidly  from  is  tor- 
pid and  inert  state,  at  his  first  admission,  he  will  be  slow  to 
understand  and  still  slower  to  imitate  the  model  sentences 
presented  to  him.  Now  this  development  and  awakening 
of  faculties  is  sure  to  take  place  spontaneously  and  rapidly 
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^en  the  pupil  fiods  himself  among  scores  of  Deaf  Mutei 
near  his  own  age,  sharing  his  sympathies,  led  by  ihi 
same  ioBtincts  and  the  same  mental  and  physical  laws  te 
employ  the  same  mode  of  communication  that  appeals 
most  natural^  intelligible,  and  pleasant  to  him.  But  if  the 
pupil  is  interdicted  in  the  use  of  signs,  or  has  only  a 
meagre  and  imperfect  dialect^  this  development  will  be 
slower. 

Dr.  P.  proceeded  to  illustrate  more  fully  some  points 
in  his  course.  Language  should  not  be  presented  as  a 
jmnbUy  taking  whatever  words  and  phrases  come  first  to 
hand.  We  should  adopt  a  regular  and  philosophical  ordec 
This  is  e^ecially  necessary  in  making  certain  distinctions 
which  are  £imiliar  to  every  child  who  hears,  but  which  are 
difficult  to  a  Deaf  Mute,  and  peculiarly  so  to  one  whose 
instruction  in  language  has  been  desultory.  For  instance, 
after  teaching  a  new  kind  of  adjective,  the  participle  of 
ihe  verb,  in  such  phrases  as  ^a  boy  running,''  ^a  horse 
drinking,"  we  proceed  to  the  finite  verb,  presenting,  in 
addition  to  the  previously  taught  elements,  the  names  of 
ohjedSy  i/ie  names  of  gtiaUties,  and  the  names  of  actions,  the 
new  elements  of  assertion  and  time.  The  present  tense, 
all  will  agree,  should  be  taught  first,  but  we  have  in  Eng- 
lish two  entirely  distinct  present  tenses,  distinct  not  only 
in  iise  and  meaning  but  mform.  Now  if  these  two  present 
tenses  are  introduced  promiscuously  as  they  occur,  there 
is  danger  that  the  pupil  will  never  learn  to  distinguish 
them  properly,  but  will  continue  all  his  life  to  write  at 
random — ^a  dog  is  chasing  the  sheep  often,  a  dog  chases  the 
sheep  now.  To  obviate  this  we  carefully  distinguish  them 
when  first  introduced.  We  do  not,  however,  pretend  to 
explain  to  our  pupil  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  standing 
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in  set  metaphysical  terms,  the  difference  between  ^^e 
horse  is  drinking  water/'  and  ^^the  horse  drinks  water/* 
We  know  that  the  former  denotes  a  present  act,  the  latter 
a  habit,  or  custom,  or  instinct  This  explanation  would  be 
all  Greek  to  our  pupils ;  but  they  can  leaxn  the  meaning 
of  the  word  now,  and  of  the  words  sometimes  and  ofteny 
and  by  associating,  in  a  multitude  of  familiar  examples, 
the  one  tense  with  the  former  word,  and  the  other  with  one 
of  the  latter,  we  induce  in  their  minds  the  desired  associa- 
tion of  the  one  form  of  the  verb  with  the  idea  of  strict 
present  time,  and  of  the  other  form  with  something  habit- 
ual or  natural  to  the  subject  This  association  once  form- 
ed, will  continue  after  the  adverbs  are  dropped,  and  the 
pupil  will  himself  write  naturally  and  without  effort  '^the 
horse  is  not  drinking,"  ^^  Horses  do  not  drink  brandy,*' 
etc.,  etc. 

Taking  care  to  preserve  a  regular  and  progressive  order, 
we  proceed  to  teach,  first,  phrases  presenting  the  fewest 
departures  in  their  collocation  of  words  firom  the  natural 
order  of  ideas,  we  gradually  introduce  other  phrases  de- 
parting more  and  more  firom  this  order;  {e.  y.,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  course  ^  a  woman  takes  flour  and  makes 
bread,"  and  at  a  later  period  "bread  is  made  of  flour.") 
The  phrases  are  gradually  lengthened  till  they  become 
descriptions,  and  narratives,  and  dialogues.  In  fact,  the 
plan  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  it  with  the  mode  of 
teaching  music.  We  teach  the  simple  combinations  of 
harmony  and  melody  before  we  put  in  the  tunes. 

The  practical  inculcation  of  the  laws  of  construction 
need  not  be  a  dry  or  uninteresting  study.  There  is  room 
for  an  exhaustless  variety  of  illustrations.  The  teacher 
has  the  whole  range  of  nature,  and  art,  and  science,  before 
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him.  But  to  avail  himself  of  this  mine  of  knowledge  the 
language  of  pantomime  is  essential.  The  visible  world  is 
essentially  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  It 
will  not  do  to  count  on  some  carriage  being  overturned  in 
the  street  beneath  the  window,  just  at  the  time  the  teacher 
may  wish  to  teach  the  word  overturned.  But  by  the  aid 
of  the  language  of  signs  our  ideal  world  can  be  called  up, 
stocked  with  objects,  and  peopled  with  animated  life.  The 
past  and  the  present,  distant  countries,  as  well  as  our  own, 
may  thus  be  laid  under  contribution  for  illustrations,  and 
each  shall,  through  the  skillful  pantomime  of  the  teacher, 
seem  a  part  of  the  pupil's  personal  experience. 

The  plan  that  is  most  advisable  for  a  class  of  advanced 
pupfls  will  not  answer  for  pupils  of  one  or  two  years'  stand- 
ing. They  have  to  be  practiced  in  short  phrases  and  little 
narratives,  expressing  familiar  ideas  and  incidents.  We 
give  them  model  phrases  explained  carefully  by  signs. 
These  phrases  the  pupil  commits  to  memory,  and  then 
forms,  on  these  models,  sentences  of  his  own,  embodying 
perhaps  scraps  of  his  own  experience,  or  figments  of  his 
own  imagination.  This  exercise  impresses  the  laws  of 
construction  on  his  memory,  and  causes  his  thoughts  grad- 
ually to  acquire  the  habit  of  arranging  themselves  in  the 
order  of  words.  The  order  of  his  colloquial  dialect  of 
signs  differs  from  the  order  of  words,  but  the  two  languages, 
the  one  of  gestures  and  the  other  of  words,  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  to  him  representatives,  the  one  of  the  other, 
as  writing  is  of  speech  to  us ;  they  are  independent,  yet 
synonymous^  just  as  to  us  are  different  forms  of  phraseology 
to  express  the  same  idea.  We  can  say  "a  man  of  wisdom'* 
and  "a  wise  man,"  regarding  the  two  phrases  as  synony- 
mous, not  representatives  the  one  of  the  other.     So  our 
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Deaf  Mute,  if  well  instructed,  regards  the  written  phrase 
and  the  pantominiic  phrase  as  sytionymous,  not  as  being 
one  the  representatire  of  the  other. 

The  language  of  signs,  however,  is  tbe  one  that  pene- 
trates the  most  directly  to  his  intelligence,  which  clings 
the  most  naturally  to  his  memory.  It  may  be  dispensed 
with  when  he  has  learned  thoroughly  the  corresponding 
written  phrases,  but  we  must  CTcr  return  to  it  as  a  test  of 
comprehension,  and  especially  in  religious  lessons,  where 
it  is  important  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  reach  his  under«- 
standing  and  his  heart.  And  here,  especially,  we  must 
see  that  signs  cannot  at  any  period  of  the  course  be 
wholly  dispensed  with.  Words  are  even  to  the  most 
advanced  of  our  pupils  comparatively  cold  and  dead. 
Signs  alone  are  for  them  warm,  eloquent,  awakening, 
instinct  with  living  thought  and  feeling.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  in  every  school  many  pupils  who  are 
intelligent,  well  instructed  in  morals  and  religion^  through 
tibe  language  of  signs,  yet  to  whom  a  written  discourse 
conveys  but  glimmering  ideas,  or  none  at  all.  To  inter* 
diet  the  language  of  signs,  even  to  classes  of  considerably 
advanced  standing,  would  be  to  fearfully  abridge  the  social 
and  religious  privileges  of  many  of  our  most  worthy  pupils. 

To  return  to  the  means  of  improvement  in  language. 
In  little  books  for  Deaf  Mutes  we  aim  at  simplicity,  both  of 
ideas  and  of  expression.  It  is  a  desideratum  to  have  a 
collection  of  books  of  stories,  such  as  pupils  of  two  or 
three  years'  standing  can  read  with  pleasure,  without  more 
assistance  than  the  occasional  explanation  of  single  words. 
They  will  thus  acquire  a  taste  for  reading  and  imprint 
words  and  laws  of  construction  more  firmly  upon  their 
memories.     But  going  over  many  books  superficially  was 
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too  much  like  the  American  mode  of  scratching  oyer  a 
great  deal  of  land  and  getting  light  crops.  We  should 
rather  cultivate  a  little  land  and  cultivate  that  well.  Con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few  books,  and  master  those  thoroughly. 
In  short,  he  would  follow  the  great  principle  of  Jacobat, 
^^You  learn  one  book  well  and  you  have  learned  all 
books."  Dr.  Peet  cited  the  case  of  a  French  teachep 
(M.  Yaissb,)  who  was  invited  from  Paris  to  join  the  New 
York  Institution,  a  few  months  before  the  speaker  became 
connected  with  it,  and  is  now  again  at  Paris,  Professor  of 
the  High  Class  in  the  Institution  there.  This  gentleman, 
when  he  left  Paris,  knew  not  a  word  of  English.  He 
studied  it  on  the  voyage  to  New  York.  His  text-book 
was  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  He  learned  it  by 
heart,  repeating  it  as  he  walked,  and  thus  had  a  store- 
house fix>m  which  he  drew  colloquial  language  and  was  able 
to  begin  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  one  year's  standing 
immediately  on  his  arrival.  Now,  Sir,  said  Dr.  P.,  this  is 
precisely  what  I  would  do  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Their 
circumstances  demand,  indeed,  a  different  choice  of  books, 
but  these  I  would  have  them  study  till  they  learn  them 
thoroughly.  Let  the  pupil  take  a  book  embracing  the 
development  of  the  most  simple  and  important  forms  of 
language,  and  the  most  commonly  occurring  words,   and 

review  it,  review  it,  and  review  it,  till  it  is  mastered.    Like 

« 

a  skillful  commander,  we  should  not  advance  while  any- 
thing remains  unconquered  in  our  rear. 

Dr.  P.  believed  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  might,  by  such 
careful  and  thorough  instruction,  be  so  trained  as  to  be 
guilty  of  no  more  deaf-and-dumblsmSy  as  they  are  called. 
The  dii&culty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  language  through 
the  eye  is  indeed  great^  but  not  so  great  as  some  suppose; 
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and  Deaf  Mutes  whose  faculties  are  well  developed  through 
the  use  of  a  language  of  gestures,  display  wonderful  power 
as  well  as  perseverance  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  we 
should  a  priori  J  suppose  to  be  insurmountable. 

Dr.  Peet  did  not  mean  to  say  that  signs  should  be  used 
in  all  cases.  Assuredly  not  Words,  language  are  the 
objects  of  our  lessons,  and  both  dactylology  and  writing 
should  be  used  to  repeat  words  and  phrases  and  imprint 
them  on  the  memory,  even  to  wdd  them  into  it  by  dint  of 
repetition.  But  where  the  question  was  how  to  awaken 
the  attention,  how  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  the  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases,  how  to  imprint  lessons  firmly  on  the 
memory,  he  believed  that  no  instrument  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  signs.  Explaining  to  Deaf  Mutes  words  by  words, 
even  if  the  explaining  words  are  understood,  would  com- 
pare with  explaining  by  signs  very  much  as  stamping  wax 
when  cold  will  compare  with  stamping  it  when  fused.  To 
the  student  who  hears,  the  warmth  that  prepares  the  mental 
wax  for  the  impression  is  derived  from  the  living  voice ; 
for  the  Deaf  Mute  from  the  living  language  of  gestures. 

That  the  results  attained  in  our  schools  by  the  use  of 
signs  are  fully  equal,  indeed  superior,  to  those  attained  in 
the  German  Schools,  where  the  use  of  signs  is  restricted 
as  much  as  possible,  we  have  clear  and  abundant  evidence. 
In  the  year  1844,  a  distinguished  American  visitor  to  the 
German  Schools,  published  the  opinion  that  those  schools 
were  superior  to  ours.  The  public  did  not  know  that  this 
opinion  was  formed  from  a  hasty  and  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  German  Schools,  and  no  examination  at  all  of 
our  own.  It  became,  therefore,  desirable  to  have  an 
examination  by  competent  persons.  The  American  Asy- 
lum sent  its  principal,  and  the  New  York  Institution  sent 
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one  of  its  ex-professors,  Mr.  Day,  now  a  distinguished 
professor  in  an  eminent  literary  and  theological  institution 
of  your  own  State,  Mr.  President^  (Ohio.)  These  gentle- 
men visited  and  thoroughly  examined  a  large  number  of 
the  most  distinguished  European  institutions,  and  espe- 
cially the  highly  lauded  ones  of  (Germany.  In  these  Gei^ 
man  schools  they  found  that  dactylology  was  not  used  at 
all,  and  that  signs  were  required,  at  least  in  theory  and  by 
their  rules,  to  be  disused  as  soon  as  the  pupil  could  use  a 
few  phrases.  They  relied  upon  continual  repetition  of 
words  by  writing,  but  mainly  by  speaking  with  wide  mouths, 
and  accompanying  grimaces,  in  the  face  of  the  pupil,  who 
was  trained  by  intense  perseverance  in  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  pupils  were  out  of 
the  school-room,  they  cast  aside  their  words  and  conversed 
with  each  other  in  gestures.  Such  is  the  natural  bent  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  mind,  and  no  exercise  of  authority 
can  force  a  community  of  Deaf  Mutes  to  dispense  with 
gestures.  And  after  all  this  rigid  adherence  to  words  in 
the  school-room,  it  was  found  that  the  progress  of  their 
pupils,  whether  in  language  or  in  general  knowledge,  was 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  our  own  pupils.  The  German 
teachers,  in  fact,  and  it  is  a  significant  fiict,  did  not  refuse 
to  avail  themselves  of  pantomime;  for  they  habitually, 
almost  unconsciously,  accompanied  their  speech  to  their 
pupils  with  a  sign  for  almost  every  word.  They  only 
refused  to  cultivate  the  language  of  signs  so  as  to  derive 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  firom  it. 

The  results  of  this  and  other  examinations  of  European 
schools.  Dr.  P.  felt,  justified  him  in  saying  that  no  known 
plan  of  instruction  was  better  than  our  own,  and  the  main 
feature  of  our  plan  is  the  cultivation  and  development  of 
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the  language  of  signs^  which  gives  a  grace  and  eloquence^ 
so  to  speak,  more  poweiful,  more  deep,  more  effective,  than 
any  other  instrument  of  communication  with  the  Dea£ 
In  the  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil,  certainly 
written  language  should  be  much  used,  that  the  pupil  may 
acquire  the  usages  of  that  language  by  practical  examples. 
Words  can  even  be  explained  by  other  words,  but  this  is, 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  a  tedious  and  uncertain  process,  compared 
with  the  clearness  and  readiness  with  which  words  may  be 
expLdned  by  signs.  Dr.  Peet  said  he  had  had  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  this  subject  a  year  or  two  since,  while 
visiting  the  Paris  Institution.  He  read  an  extract  firom 
his  Report  of  that  Examination  as  follows: 

^'  This  judgment  passed  by  Itard  on  the  attainment  of 
the  pupils  as  the  result  of  his  forty  years  of  observation, 
.beginning  with  the  palmy  days  of  Sicard,  only  shows  that 
the  Institution  of  Paris,  renowned  as  it  has  been,  is  no 
exception,  in  pomt  of  average  success,  to  the  general  rule. 
In  fact,  all  teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  all  countries, 
and  under  all  systems,  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge, 
with  pain  and  humiliation,  that  after  their  best  efforts  have 
been  bestowed,  they  are  able  to  show  a  few  exceptional 
cases  only,  of  Deaf  Mutes  from  birth,  who  have  attained 
the  ability  to  read  books  with  the  ease,  pleasure  and  profit^ 
which  well  educated  persons  associate  with  the  idea  of 
reading.  Of  course,  some  instructors  conduct  their  pupils 
much  further  in  language,  as  in  general  knowledge,  than 
others  can  or  do ;  still  we  all  find,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  mass  of  our  pupils  fio*  below  the  sununit  at  which  we 
aim,  and  which  few  of  them  become  able  to  scale. 

^^This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  state 
of  things.    We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  remedy  pro- 
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posed  by  Dr.  Itard.  Whether  it  is  the  best  that  could  be 
devised,  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion.  To  interdict 
the  use  of  the  language  of  gestures  to  the  teacher,  is  to 
deprive  his  lessons  of  all  life  and  unction;  to  take  from 
him  his  readiest  and  surest  means  of  defining  words  and 
phrases  accurately,  and  his  most  powerful  resource  for 
fixing  the  attention,  and  indelibly  impressing  the  memoiy 
of  his  pupils.  If  the  question  were  only  how  to  acquire 
readiness  and  expertness  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases 
already  learned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  plan 
is  to  confine  the  teacher  and  pupil  to  communication  in 
words,  and  especially  to  induce  the  pupils  to  use  words 
among  themselves.  But  when  the  teacher  has  to  explain 
new  words  and  new  phrases  involving  very  often  ideas  that 
require  new  distinctions  and  deductions  from  extended 
premises,  it  appears  to  me  that  to  confine  the  teacher 
strictly  to  words,  is  to  make  the  progress  of  the  class  more 
slow,  difficult  and  uncertain.  Besides  the  comparative 
slowness  of  writing  and  spelling  words,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  we  cannot,  on  any  system,  give  to  words,  for  a 
Deaf  Mute,  the  grace,  the  impressiveness,  the  sense  of 
interior  life,  which  words  derive  from  the  tones  of  the  living 
voice. 

^'We  think,  therefore,  that  the  interdiction  of  the  use  of 
gestures  in  the  class  of  perfection,  is  carried  too  far.  In 
practice  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  modify  the  restric- 
tion on  one  point,  as  we  shall  presentiy  see." 

"Mr.  Vaisse  conscientiously  obeys  Dr.  Itard's  prohibition 
of  the  language  of  gestures  for  the  explanation  of  his 
lessons.  Having  copied  the  lesson  for  the  day  on  his 
black-board,  he  explains  the  difficult  words  and  phrases  by 
synonyms,   or  by  written  definitions^   adding  a  written 
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paraphrase  of  the  whole  sentence  if  its  meaning  is  obscure^ 
These  written  explanations  the  pupils  transcribe^  on  thi^ 
spot,  in  their  blank  books,  and  are  then  called  on  alter- 
nately to  translate  the  lesson^  sentence  by  sentence^  into 
natural  signs.  Though  the  language  of  signs  may,  with 
loss  of  time  and  labor,  be  dispensed  with  for  explaining  the 
lessons,  even  here  we  see  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  as 
the  means  of  proving  whether  the  pupil  has  comprehended 
his  lesson." 

This  was  the  result  of  observations  made  after  a  very 
patient,  unbiased  and  thorough  examination  of  the  subject 
in  general,  and  of  the  practical  results  in  the  High  Glass 
under  his  distinguished  friend.  Professor  Yaisse,  already 
referred  to. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  P.  was  most  deeply  impressed  with 
the  imporUnce  of  signs  as  a  means  for  the  acquisition  of 
language.  Signs,  like  any  other  instrument  of  instruction, 
should  be  subordinate,  as  means  are  to  an  end.  But  to 
dispense  with  them  altogether,  at  any  stage  of  the  course, 
was,  he  was  convinced,  unwise.  The  point  now  comes  up 
from  which  we  started  at  the  outset,  when  and  to  what 
extent  we  shall  discontinue  the  use  of  signs.  He  would 
use  signs  as  a  means  of  promoting  social  enjoyment  and 
mental  activity;  for  public  and  private  devotion,  and  for 
religious  instruction;  for  defining  new  words  and  convey- 
ing new  ideas.  As  instruments  of  instruction,  whether  for 
clearly  and  readily  imparting  new  ideas,  or  as  a  test  of 
comprehension,  and  as  means  of  social  enjoyment  and 
religious  improvement,  it  was  certainly  not  desirable  to 
dispense  with  them  at  any  stage  of  the  course.  As  mere 
instruments  of  communication,  they  might,  indeed  should 

be  dispensed  with,  as  &r  as  the  pttpU  is  found  able  to  use 
words  instead. 
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Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  designed  to  mingle  but  little  in 
this  discussion,  but  some  remarks  were  due  to  his  own 
feelings  in  relation  to  the  subjects  that  had  been  brought 
up.  He  became  convinced  long  since  that  signs  were 
used  too  much  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  did  not  wish 
to  show  that  they  were  used  to  great  excess  by  teachers, 
but  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  rely  alto- 
gether too  much  upon  signs  as  a  means  of  intercourse 
between  themselves:  The  great  thing  is  to  communicate 
liie  English  language  as  it  is  written.  The  best  way  is 
not  to  employ  a  jargon  under  the  title  of  natural  language. 
He  would  not  say,  "City,  New  York,  to-morrow,  I  go," 
when  meaning  to  express  the  idea,  "  I  shall  go  to  New 
York  to-morrow."  This  would  be  worse  than  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  be  ^it  natural  or  unnatural.  Unless  we  employ 
natural  language  it  is  better  to  throw  away  all  language. 
He  favored  the  employment  of  a  system  of  methodical 
signs,  where  signs  became  necessary. 

Dr.  Peett  suggested  a  single  inquiry.  In  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, he  had  adverted  to  the  forms  of  expression.  How 
would  the  gentlemen  proceed  so  that  the  laws  of  construc- 
tion should  be  impressed  on  the  pupil's  nund,  so  that  he 
may  get  the  idea?  He  directed  attention  to  this  one 
single  point 

Mr.  Brown  replied  he  was  not  certain  that  we  should 
be  compelled  to  adopt  signs  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
pupil  may  be  already  &miliar  with  ideas  which,  when  put 
together,  may  express  the  sentiment  indicated.  In  pre- 
senting the  idea  in  the  first  instance,  the  speaker  did  not 
object  to  the  employment  of  signs,  but  to  their  repeated 
use  he  did  object     K  we  write  down  the  ideas  expressed 
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by  this  sign  language,  we  find  it  nothing  but  a  jargon. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  understood  by  the  Mutes.  That  is 
true ;  but  connect  a  Mute  with  refined  society,  and  it  is 
utterly  useless.  As  he  was  interrupted,  he  was  about  to  . 
refer  to  another  branch  of  the  language  of  signs.  His 
attention  had  been  turned  to  the  subject  two  or  three 
years  ago.  He  referred  to  the  branch  of  methodical  signs. 
Those  only  who  had  seen  the  extent  to  which  metibodical 
signs  are  instituted  for  natural  signs  in  the  instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  could  be  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  the  system.  The  speaker  believed  in  the  use  of  natural 
signs  in  all  ordinary  communications  of  fact  to  the  pupil, 
especially  for  the  investigation  of  simple  facts  and  fonns 
of  expression  that  are  not  very  complicated;  but  after  the 
first  expressions,  let  methodical  signs  be  adhered  to  rigidly, 
and  never  let  natural  signs  be  reverted  to  except  on  the 
first  occasion.  He  had  not  traveled  in  Europe,  but  he  had 
observed  with  care  the  operations  of  institutions  in  this 
country.  He  believed  that  in  the  United  States  no  pupils 
were  to  be  found  superior  to  those  of  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution. The  pupils  there  are  educated  without  the  use  of 
natural  signs  at  all,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  first 
explanations  of  the  idea.  This  result  was  unexpected,  and 
many  could  not  account  for  it  He  took  it  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  methodical  signs, 
to  which  he  adhered  as  the  grand  means  and  grand  instru- 
ment of  success.     The  term  methodical  signs,  he  claimed, 

« 

had  been  much  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  discussed  the  prop- 
er use  and  extent  of  the  sign  language.  The  Deaf  and 
Dumb  do  not  understand  the  idiom  of  the  English  form. 
We  cannot  introduce  it,  because  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  will 
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employ  an  idiom  of  their  own,  which  is  as  much  a  natural 
language  to  them  as  the  Chinaman's  to  him.  He  believed 
we  should  use  the  siign  laqguage  to  the  fullest  extent,  until 
we  shall  attain  such  a  degree  of  excellence  in  its  use  as  to 
express  the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought 

Mr.  Rae  said,  that  4thou^  he  had  never  made  a  speech 
in  his  life,  and  was  not  going  to  begin  now,  jet  there  were 
a  few  things  which  he  wished  to  offer.  The  great  work  to 
be  accomplished  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  undoubtedly  is  to 
give  them  a  ffood  knowledge  of  written  language,  the  abil- 
ity to  understand  it  readily  and  to  use  it  well.  Were  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  always  to  remain  together  in  one  commu- 
nity, their  own  lai^age  of  signs  would  be  available  for 
the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  they  would  scarcely  need 
any  other;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  soon  to 
separate  and  mingle  among  men,  with  whose  language  it  is 
all-important  they  should  be  as  &miHar  as  possible.  Mr. 
R.  agreed  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  expressed  their 
regret  that  the  knowledge  of  the  pn)per  use  of  written 
language  among  the  general  body  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
should  be  so  imperfect  He  had  often  felt  ashamed  when 
gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  had  received  letters  from 
pupQs  who  had  been  under  instruction  for  several  years,  at 
the  blunders  they  exhibited.  There  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral agreement  among  instructois  as  to  the  ftct  of  this 
deficiency;  tiie  great  practical  point  was  to  provide,  if 
possible,  a  remedy. 

From  his  own  observation  and  experience  he  had  become 
convinced  that^  while  our  pupils  are  permitted  and  encoux^ 
aged  to  make  use  of  signs  so  exclusively  as  they  do  now, 
tiiey  never  wiU  and  never  can  beo<mie  adepts  in  tiie  use  of 
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words.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  learned  tongoei^. 
Our  pupils  are  now  taught  tiie  English  language  very  mueh 
as  the  students  of  our  colleges  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek — 
that  is  by  a  set  of  stiff,  formal  lessons,  entirely  one  side 
of  their  eveiy-day  life  and  conversation,  and  about  equal 
attainment  ia  made  in  both  cases.  Constant  practice  is  the 
only  method  by  which  they  can  readi  anything  like  per- 
fection, and  this  is  impossible  so  long  as  signs  occupy  tiie 
prominent  place  that  is  now  given  them.  He  had  often 
noticed  that  intelligent  pupils  had  made  more  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  ¥nitten  language,  during  the  few  weeks  of 
a  vacation  spent  at  home,  than  during  a  much  longer  period 
in  the  Institution;  and  the  reason  was  plain.  At  home, 
their  intercourse  with  their  fiiends  was  carried  on  by  wri- 
ting and  spelling,  while  at  school,  most  of  their  conversa- 
tion was  by  signs. 

On  the  general  question,  rejecting  the  use  o(  signs^ 
Mr.  R.  professed  himself  no  ultraist.  He  was  an  eclectia 
He  believed  that  we  should  get  the  best  of  everything  out 
of  everything.  In  most  cafies  »gns  must  be  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  In  some  cases,  perhaps^  they  might 
with  advantage  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  quantify,  when  and  how  much  we  shall  em- 
ploy signs;  and  each  teacher  must  exercise  his  own  best 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  particular  pupils  under  his  care. 
Mr.  R.  was  convinced  that,  as  a  general  rule,  signs  were 
used  too  much  in  all  American  Institutions. 

In  regard  to  methodical  signs,  he  would  discard  them 
altogether.  He  had  written  against  them  and  spoken 
against  them.  He  thought  that  they  were  often  mischiev- 
ous and  always  useless,  serving  no  purpose  which  might 
not  be  better  accomplished  in  some  other  way. 
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Dr.  Peet  remarked  that  this  discussion  illustrated  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  understanding.  He  conceived  that 
there  was  now  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  which  had  been  presented  by  both  sides,  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  exceptions.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
methodical  signs,  he  related  the  following  anecdote : 

Bebian  relates  that  one  day  seeing  one  of  Sicard's 
assistants  dictate  to  his  class  the  phrase  roasted  chestnuts^ 
(forming  part  of  a  vocabulary,)  he  caused  roasted  chest- 
nuts to  be  brought  into  the  class,  and  demanded  their  name. 
All  the  pupils  replied  that  they  did  not  know,  and  were 
much  surprised  when  told  that  they  had  just  written  the 
name.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  teacher  had  signed  for 
the  word  roasted^  as  he  would  to  express  roasted  veal-  He 
had  put  the  chestnuts  on  the  spit  On  another  occasion, 
Bebian  saw  one  of  Sicard's  disciples  dictate  to  a  pupil  at 
a  public  exhibition,  the  sentence  "The  cat  is  a  domestic 
animal.^'  For  the  word  domestic  he  figured  a  lackey  or 
waiter. 

He  was  opposed,  however,  to  the  use  of  methodical  signs 
for  explaining  all  the  meanings  of  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  be  unintelligible  to  the  pupil. 

Mr.  Brown.    Not  all,  but  all  important  ones. 

Dr.  Peet.  Dictate  to  a  dass  a  problem  in  Euclid  in 
methodical  signs,  and  the  pupils  will  not  understand  a  single 
mathematical  principle.  You  must  first  express  the  idea 
in  the  natural  sign  language,  and  then  reduce  the  same 
idea  to  a  grammatical  arrangement  by  methodical  signs 
corresponding  to  the  English  form  in  which  the  idea  is 
expressed  in  language. 

Mr.  Ayrb3  could  not  but  think,  judging  firom  the  illus- 
trations that  had  been  brought  forward,  that  the  difficulty 
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was  not  more  in  the  description  of  signs  used  than  in  the 
comprehension  of  those  to  whom  signs  are  addressed. 
There  was  trouble  in  the  camp  somewhere.  If  we  are 
right  we  should  be  able  to  come  together.  He  had  been 
exceedingly  interested  in  the  method  of  instruction  pur* 
sued  in  the  Kentucky  Institution^  where  methodical  signs 
are  employed.  Signs  were  made  for  words,  but  after  all 
they  proved  to  be  natural  signs.  He  was  at  one  time 
entirely  opposed  to  the  use  of  methodical  signs  in  school, 
but  during  the  last  year  his  attention  had  been  turned  to 
the  subject  anew  by  being  associated  with  some  Deaf 
Mutes  who  were  able  to  use  these  signs  and  to  bring 
themselves  into  intimate  connection  with  other  persons. 
He  desired  to  know  if  it  was  not  possible  to  use  pure 
signs  where  the  signs  were  not  arbitrary.  Arbitrary  signs, 
he  considered,  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  language ;  they 
tend  to  sink  it  lower.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  adopt  a  pure  system,  but  his  hopes  had  been  kindled 
by  the  discussion  that  had  come  up  here.  He  would  add 
but  a  single  word  as  to  progressive  and  reformatory  ten- 
dencies. We  came  here  to  consult,  not  to  dogmatize; 
and  with  earnest  heart  we  ought  to  ascertain  what  we  can 
do  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  then  do  it  well.  They 
have  a  hard  time  of  it  in  life,  we  all  know,  and  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  help  them  along. 

Mr.  Turner  expressed  surprise  that  the  discussion  should 
have  taken  so  wide  a  range.  The  simple  point  at  issue 
was  the  question  whether  the  use  of  signs  should  not  be 
discontinued  at  certain  periods.  Instead  of  confining 
tiiemselves  to  this  point,  the  gentlemen  had  taken  up  the 
whole  subject.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  had  been 
spread  before  us.    He  did  not  object  to  this  at  the  proper 
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time;  but  so  general  a  discussion  as  this  seemed  irrelevant 
while  debating  a  single  point.  Instead  of  going  into  the 
whole  matter  of  signs,  he  would  just  allude  to  some  of  the 
points  made,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  subject 
It  was  obvious  that  there  was  considerable  fog  somewhere. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  anecdote  of  the  Scotch  clerg3rman, 
who,  when  expounding  a  chapter  in  Si  Paul's  epistles,  was 
entirely  at  a  loss  what  interpretation  to  give  to  a  particular 
verse,  but  got  over  the  difficulty  by  exclaiming,  "My 
friends,  St  Paul  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  confmed  in 
this  passage.''  Mr.  T.  considered  that  the  fog  in  this  case, 
as  in  thai^  lay  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  themselves.  He 
considered  that  we  were  yet  all  learners.  His  fiiend  from 
the  New  York  Institution  had  been  tugging  at  the  oar  for 
thirty  years,  and  he  had  acknowledged  to  us  that  he  is  still 
learning.  We  are  not  yet  mature,  not  like  Minerva  as  she 
sprang  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  full-armed  and  equipped; 
we  are  still  beginners.  The  divisions  here  to-day,  were  not 
those  of  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  and  not  as  they 
were  at  Hartford  two  years  ago.  Those  who,  on  that  occa- 
sion, favored  the  use  of  systematic  signs,  are  now  quite  on 
the  other  side ;  while  others,  who  were  there  advocates  of 
written  language,  have  come  round  to  methodical  signs. 
All  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not  settled  the 
question.  A  vast  field  is  yet  to  be  explored.  It  will  not 
be  traversed  speedily,  and  some  of  us  will  never  see  the 
other  side  of  it  He  held  with  his  friend  from  New  York, 
that  in  every  process  in  the  beginning  of  instruction  the 
teacher  must  use  signs,  natural  signs,  with  the  systematic 
or  methodical  occasionally.  But  he  considered  that  their 
too  frequent  use  would  not  be  for  the  best  He  t)elieved 
we  should  use  written  language  much  more  than  we  do. 
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Still  signs  have  their  use  in  every  part  of  a  course  of 
instruction,  afid  can  not,  without  injury  to  our  pupils,  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  They  are  particularly  useful  in 
explaining  the  meaning  of  a  new  word.  Take  for  instance 
so  simple  a  word  as  the  name  of  the  Indian's  weapon,  how- 
It  would  require  a  long  time  to  spell  out  or  write  out  such 
an  explanation  of  it  as  would  clearly  indicate  the  precise 
thing  intended,  and  even  then  the  pupil  might  not  get  the 
right  idea  of  it.  But  let  the  teacher  assume  the  attitude 
of  an  Indian  discharging  his  arrow  at  a  deer,  and  then  say 
that  the  piece  of  wood  which  he  holds  in  his  hand^  and 
which  he  bends  to  give  the  spring,  is  intended  by  the 
word  bowy  and  the  whole  is  lucid  and  fully  comprehended 
by  the  Deaf  Mute.  So  in  teaching  the  other  meaning  of 
the  same  word,  how  much  quicker  and  surer  can  it  be  done 
by  simply  inclining  the  head  forward  than  by  any  verbal 
definitions  which  the  teacher  could  give. 

Mr.  T.  would  direct  his  remarks  particularly  to  that  part 
of  the  discussion  that  had  been  referred  to  in  the  morning, 
w*  h  respect  to  questioning  the  pupU.  He  was  teaching 
Cutter's  Physiology  to  an  advanced  class,  and  gave  his 
pupils  the  hard  words  to  define  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary, 
such  as  aortdj  vena  cava,  etc,  and  then  proceeded  to  find 
out  whether  each  pupil  understood  the  lesson  well,  by 
requiring  an  explanation  of  these  words  by  signs.  The 
pupil  may  be  able  to  spell  the  language  of  the  book  accu- 
rately, but  may  have  no  proper  appreciation  of  its  meaning. 
We  may  find  that  though  he  can  spell  diaphragm,  pericar-- 
dium,  etc.,  etc,  yet  when  required  to  ^ve  the  definitions 
by  signs,  he  is,  to  use  a  cant  expression,  "up  a  stump.'* 
Now  if  we  are  allowed  to  make  the  sign  for  the  part  of  the 
body  that  is  indicated  by  the  word,  the  doing  of  which 
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occupies  only  half  a  minute,  the  pupil  is  able  to  compre- 
hend it  at  once.  But  if  we  do  not  use  signs  at  all,  he  may 
not  clearly  understand  its  meaning.  He  would  therefore 
recommend  that  signs  be  used  in  questioning  the  pupils  to 
ascertain  if  they  understand  what  they  have  studied.  We 
see  therefore  that  signs  have  their  use  in  the  school-room 
at  all  stages  of  instruction,  and  though  they  are  liable  to 
abuse  they  should  not  be  discarded,  and  cannot  be  without 
great  injury  to  the  pupiL  It  had  been  mentioned  that  at 
one  time,  in  the  Hartford  Institution,  there  was  a  rule  that 
^gns  should  not  be  used  among  the  pupils  themselves. 
>  He  had  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  rule.  It  might 
have  been  on  the  statute  book,  but  it  had  never  been  en- 
forced. He  had  a  single  remark  to  make  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Van  Nostband's  paper,  in  many  of  tiie  views  expressed 
in  which  he  agreed  fully.  In  the  main  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  article,  but  he  differed  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
of  instruction  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 
Mr.  Van  Nostrand  says  we  should  teach  the  principles  of 
language  when  we  teach  the  language  itself  Mr.  T.  thought 
it  better  to  teach  the  pupil  some  language  before  we  teach 
him  the  principles  of  that  language.  As  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  became  more  and  more  mature,  then  teach  him  prin- 
ciples. He  proceeded  to  illustrate  by  examples.  He  had 
listened  with  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Feet,  accord- 
ing to  which  tiie  laws  of  construction  and  the  collocation 
of  words  meant  the  same  thing.  If  the  gentleman  meant 
nothing  more  by  tiie  laws  of  construction  than  the  colloca- 
tion of  words,  the  speaker  agieed  with  him  perfectly.  But 
for  himself,  he  preferred  teaching  by  model  sentences  at 
first  and  allowing  tjie  pupil  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
of  principles  afterward 
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Jh.  Peet  remarked  that  the  terms  were  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  grammar.  He  neyer  explained 
technical  grammar  at  the  commencement  of  instnietion* 
The  language  he  had  employed  was  susceptible  of  veiy 
easy  explanation. 

Mr.  TuBNER  said  he  had  a  singjle  word  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  firom  New  York.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Pebt 
had  insisted  too  much  on  the  importance  of  knowing  one 
book  thoroughly^  and  thereby  obtaining  such  a  knowledge 
of  language  as  to  understand  all  others.  Mr.  Tubnsb 
agreed  with  the  gentleman,so  far  ajB  this^  that  what  we  do 
teach  should  be  taught  thoroughly.  The  difficulty  is  that, 
we  have  not  philosophical  minds  to  deal  with.  Some  bright 
minds  in  our  classes  may  get  a  knowledge  of  language  in 
this  way,  and  use  it  yeiy  well;  but  with  the  laigQ  majority 
we  may  hammer  in  this  way  upon  their  minds  till  the  day 
of  their  death  and  never  obtain  results.  He  had  been 
surprised  to  hear  the  gentieman  firom  Louisiana  denounce 
the  language  of  signs  as  a  ^^jargpn.'^ 

Mr.  Brown^  interrupting^  said  he  had  employed  the 
word  to  indicate  the  signs  of  conyersation  employed  by 
Deaf  Mutes  among  themselyes. 

Mi:  Turner  likened  the  sign  language  to  the  language 
of  the  Indian.  It  is  unintelligible  to  as>  and  so  would 
ours  be  to  him.  We  might  go  farther  and  say  his  lan- 
guage is  barbarous.  But  what  missionary  who  goes  among 
the  Indians  refuses  on  this  account  to  acquire  their  dia* 
lect  ?  He  must  not  only  learn  their  language,  but  he  must 
reduce  it  to  writing.  He  must  use  that  uncouth  means 
of  communication  in  all  his  intercourse  with  that  tribe. 
Now  it  is  the  same  with  us.  The  signs  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  when  compared  with  the  English,  must  be  called  an 
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inverted  language ;  but  8o  &x  afi  they  use  it,  it  is  a  peifect 
language,  and  for  beauty  and  e£fective  expression  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  language  ever  yet  spoken  or  used. 

Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  inquired  if  all  Deaf  Mutes  made 
signs  alike? 

Mr.  Turner.  So  nearly  alike  that  they  understand  each 
other  when  they  first  come  tc^ether^  and  their  different 
systems  of  sign  language  soon  become  assimilated,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  they  are  completely  identified  one  with 
another. 

Dr.  REYNOLDS  rejoined  that  the  answer  did  not  quite 
meet  the  question  he  had  in  view.  It  was  well  known  that 
aboriginal  tribe^  though  speaking  different  dialects,  were 
sometimes  possessed  of  a  species  of  Ungua  franca  by  which 
they  held  conmiunication.  He  desired  to  ascertain  whether 
all  Deaf  Mutes  employed  the  same  order  of  collocation? 

Mr.  Turner  said  that  unless  the  signs  used  were  purely 
arbitrary  they  were  substantially  alike.  The  pupils  of 
American  institutions  have  been  found  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse readily  with  French  and  German  pupils,  so  far  as  the 
latter  are  allowed  to  use  signs  at  all.  The  order  of  collo- 
cation WjBis  not  important.  As  a  general  rule  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  take  first  the  leading  idea  of  a  phrase,  that  is 
the  object  first  comes  up,  the  predicate  and  the  person 
speaking  being  last.  This  method  of  coUocation  prevails 
among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  generally.  It  is  a  natural 
mode  of  expression.  The  speaker  would  add  one  word  as 
to  the  question  brought  up  by  Mr.  Brown  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  methodical  signs.  That  system  had  been  thought 
capable  of  working  wonders.  So  Sicard  thought;  so  Gal- 
LAUDET  thought.  But  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
parture fix)m  that  method.    Experience  has  proved  that 
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natural  sigas  have  their  use,  and  we  know  that  methodical 
signs  are  serviceable.  Mr.  T.  held  that  it  was  unwise  and 
unsafe  to  adopt  either  extreme.  Our  true  course  lies 
probably  between  the  two  extremes. 

Mr.  Rae  replied  to  what  had  been  said  in  reference  to 
the  necessity  of  the  use  of  signs  by  the  pupils,'  in  order 
that  the  teacher  may  know  whether  or  not  they  understand 
the  written  language  of  their  lessons.  He  saw  no  greater 
necessity  for  this  in  their  case,  than  in  that  of  hearing 
children.  These  last  never  use  signs  at  all,  and  yet  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  whether  they  understand  the  lan- 
guage they  learn.  Just  so  it  may  be  with  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  We  can  generally  tell  by  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  whether  the  idea  is  intelligible,  and  if  there  is 
any  doubt,  the  pupil  may  be  required  to  express  it  in  other 
and  more  familiar  words.  Even  for  this  purpose,  he  could 
perceive  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  use  of  signs,  although 
time  might  be  sometimes  saved  by  emplojdng  them. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  found  himself  compelled  to  choose 
between  two  evils.  If  signs  were  used  at  all,  he  would 
give  the  preponderance  to  those  known  as  systematic  signs. 
Natural  signs  were,  in  some  cases,  a  mere  humbug. 

Dr.  Peet.  Will  the  gentleman  have  the  goodness  to  be 
specific?  "V^  he  state  in  which  Institution,  in  his  opinion, 
this  humbug  prevails  ? 

Mr.  Turner.     Explain  in  what  it  consists. 

A  question  of  adjournment  was  raised,  and  some  debate 
ensued  on  points  of  order,  when  Mr.  Brown  was  allowed 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  Brown  replied  that  in  employing  the  word  "hum. 
bug,''  he  had  intended  no  personal  application  of  it  He 
applied  it  to  the  general  use  of  signs,  which  are  of  no  avail- 
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able  use  whatever  to  the  pupil  when  they  cease  to  subserve 
any  usefiil  end.  Reference  had  also  been  made  to  the 
matter  of  the  "jargon"  employed  by  Deaf  Mutes.  In 
using  this  term,  Mr.  B.  would  not  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  pantomimic  representations  or  to  the  higher  kinds 
of  illustration,  but  to  natural  signs,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
he  had  lost  much  valuable  time. 
The  discussion  here  dropped  for  the  present 
Mr.  Stone  presented  the  following  note  of  invitation  to 
the  Convention: 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies: 

The  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Pupil's  Convention, 

respectfully  invite  the  members  and  guests  of  the  Teachers' 

Convention  to  attend  at  the  presentation  of  an  honorary 

gift  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  H.  N.  Hubbell,  Esq.,  in 

this  room,  at  such  an  hour  to-morrow  afternoon  as  will  best 

suit  the  convenience  of  the  Convention.      The  ceremony 

of  presentation,  etc.,  would  probably   occupy  but  a  very 

short  time. 

D.  E.  Ball, 
Wm.  Willard, 
P.  M.  Park. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  invitation  just  read  be  accepted  for  Thursday, 
the  1 1th  inst.,  at  half-past  2  P.  M. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  in  its  order : 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  of be  appointed  to  consider 

and  report  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the  formation  of  an 
Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  Deaf- Mute  education. 
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The  President  appointed  Dr.  Pebt  to  open  the  Conven- 
tion on  Thursday,  with  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs. 

A  motion  for  adjournment  being  made, 

Mr.  OooKE  inquired  if  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion this  afternoon,  would  cut  off  all  debate  on  the  subject 
which  had  been  under  consideration? 

The  President  understood  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
Informally,  the  discussion  might  go  on. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning. 


M  ^  M 


SECOND  DAY. 

Thursdat,  August  11. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  9  o'clock,  the  President 
in  the  chair. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Peett  gave  an  exposition  in  signs,  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  found  in  Isaiah  xxix,  18:  ^^And  in  that 
day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the  book,"  and 
offered  a  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day> 
which  were  amended  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner, 

Mr.  0.  W.  Morris  was  appointed  Interpreter. 

Mr.  Stone  presented  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett, 
of  Fishkill^  New  York,  as  follows : 
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FisHKiLL  Landing,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 

August  8th,  1853. 

To  Mr.  ColUns  Stoney  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  Third  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Deae  Sib  :  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  on  the  occasion  of  this  Third  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  my  engage- 
ments at  home  render  it  impracticable. 

Haying  turned  aside  from  the  ordinary  course  of  Deaf- 
Mute  instruction  as  pursued  in  our  public  Institutions,  I 
am  for  the  present  experimenting  upon  the  practicability 
and  advantage  of  giving  to  the  Deaf-Mute  mind  an  earlier 
development  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give,  and 
attempting  to  lead  the  littie  Mute  early  into  the  habit  of 
using  words  as  a  medium  of  thought  and  expression.  Thus 
&r  my  experiment  has  proved  quite  satisfactory,  though  I 
prefer  not  to  speak  confidentiy  and  in  public  of  it,  until 
I  have  made  further  progress  and  am  able  to  show  results 
in  a  decidedly  prominent  and  convincing  form.  Anon  you 
shall  hear  from  me. 

With  ardent  good  wishes  and  prayers  for  the  blessing 
of  the  Highest  and  Wisest — the  Great  Instructor  of  men 
and  angels  upon  your  Convention,  and  upon  all  engaged 
in  training  the  ignorant  in  the  way  of  everlasting  wisdom. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

D.  E.  BARTLETT. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  from  the  Business  Committee,  to  which 
was  referred  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Willabd,  reported  as 
follows : 
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The  Business  Committee  have  duly  considered  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Willard,  which  was  referred  to  them,  and 
report  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  adopt  it  They  would, 
however,  recommend  that  the  rule  requiring  votes  to  be 
taken  viva  voce,  should  be  changed  and  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  vote  on  aU  questions  by  the  uplifted 
hand. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Stone,  fix)m  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  reported 
the  name  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson,  late  Superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Indianapolis,  as  an  invited 
guest 

Thomas  Sparrow  and  John  Greenleaf,  Trustees,  were 
reported  as  in  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

The  vote  adopted  at  the  last  Session,  that  the  vote  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  members  of  the  Convention  be  taken 
by  the  uplifted  hand,  and  that  of  hearing  members  by  viva 
voce,  was  reconsidered. 

The  report  of  the  Business  Committee  on  the  resolution 
oflfered  by  Mr.  Willard,  was  then  taken  from  the  table 
and  its  recommendations  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 
titles  of  the  following  additional  papers  to  be  presented  to 
the  Convention,  viz : 

1.  The  Personal  Character  of  the  Teacher,  considered 
in  reference  to  the  Influence  of  his  Example  on  the  Char- 
acter of  his  Pupils.    By  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D. 

2.  On  Teaching  Grammar  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
By  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner. 

3.  On  Deafiiess.     By  Mr.  0.  W.  Morris. 
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4.  On  Teaching  Articulation  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
By  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet. 

5.  Suggestions  on  the  Trades  and  Professions  of  Mute 
Graduates.     By  Mr.  John  Carlin. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  in  the  reading  of 
these  papers,  they  should  be  taken  in  the  order  of  presen- 
tation, the  latter  being  the  last  to  be  read. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Turner,  from  the  Committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  subject  of  a  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
also  that  of  Primary  Instruction,  presented  the  following 
Bicport : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a 
High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  also  that  of 
Primary  Instruction,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
as  their 

REPORT: 

The  subject  of  a  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
was  brought  before  the  Second  Convention,  at  Hartford, 
two  years  since,  in  an  article  read  by  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee;  and  although  we  see  no  reason  to  dissent 
from  the  views  therein  expressed,  yet  circumstances  have 
so  changed  since  that  time  as  materially  to  modify  them, 
and  lead  us  to  recommend  a  different  course  from  what 
was  then  thought  advisable.  As  no  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Convention  to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  for  such 
a  school,  and  as  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  to  the  next  Convention, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  that  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  writer  of  that  article  would  be  realized. 
Attention  had  however  been  called  to  the  general  subject 
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of  attempting  something  more  and  something  higher  in 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  the  desira- 
bleness of  canying  forward,  a  portion  of  them  at  least, 
much  fiurther  than  had  hitherto  been  done  in  the  American 
Institutions.  The  result  of  this  awakened  attention  was 
developed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  at  about  the  same 
time,  in  twQ  of  our  oldest  Institutions,  (those  at  Hartford 
and  New  York.)  In  both  of  them  a  high  class  was  formed 
for  the  purpose,  of  canying  forward  a  portion  of  those  who 
had  completed  their  course  of  study  in  the  ordinary  classes, 
or  had  made  equal  attainments  elsewhere.  The  result  of 
a  year's  experiment  has  fiilly  answered  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  It  has  proved,  what  indeed  we  did  not 
doubt  before,  that  Deaf  Mutes  can  master  studies  of  a 
more  elevated  and  diflScult  kind,  with  as  much  ease  as 
other  children;  and  that  they  take  the  same  interest  in 
the  development  of  science  and  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge in  this  higher  range  of  subjects.  We  fuUy  believe 
that  the  results  of  this  experiment  will  be  most  happy,  not 
only  upon  members  of  the  high  class,  but  upon  those  of 
other  classes  also,  and  upon  the  Institutions  in  which  it 
has  been  commenced.  We  would  not  therefore  as  a  Com- 
mittee, recommend  the  adoption  of  any  measures  under 
existing  circumstances  which  should  interrupt  or  interfere 
with  the  workings  of  this  experiment;  but  advise  rather 
to  wait  for  its  full  development,  under  the  impression  that 
it  may  be  necessary  as  a  preliminaiy  step  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  High  School,  and  the  realization  of  all  our  hopes 
and  plans  in  regard  to  it. 

The  subject  of  primary  instruction  was  also  referred  to 
the  same  Committee,  by  a  resolution  instructing  them  ^to 
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inquire  whether  any  plan  is  to  be  recommended  for  the 
education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  previous  to  their 
admission  into  the  existing  Institutions.'' 

In  one  sense,  all  the  existing  Institutions  in  our  counti}' 
are  primary   schools,  inasmuch  as  most  of  their  pupils 
when  received,  are  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  and  are  wholly 
untaught    But  in  modeling  these  schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  that  the 
proper  subjects  of  instruction  must  have  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  possessing  considerable  maturity  of  mind, 
and  the  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves.    Hence  work- 
shops were  connected  with  them  in  which  all  were  expected 
to  learn  a  trade.    Evening  study  was  prescribed,  in  which 
aU  were  required  to  engage;   and  a  course  of  instruction 
was  marked  out  quite  above  the  comprehension  of  veiy 
young  children.    That  there  might  be  no  mistake  on  this 
point,  there  was  fixed  a  lower  limit  as  to  age,  under  which 
no  child  was  to  be  received  as  a  pupil.     In  most  of  the 
Institutions  this  limit  was  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  would 
have  been  fixed  at  twelve,  had  it  not  been  for  the  anxiety 
of  parents  to  press  their  children  into  school  at  as  early  an 
age  as  possible.    Many  parents  and  patrons  of  these  Insti- 
tutions were  advised  by  their  conductors  not  to  send  them 
pupils  under  the  age  last  named.      Not  a  few  acted  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation.     The  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  directed  that  all  its  beneficiaries  at  the 
American  Asylum  should  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age. 
This  regulation  continued  for  some  years,  till  through  the 
influence  of  some  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  changed 
to  eight  years — a  change  which  time  has  shown  to  be 
prejudicial  both  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  and  to 
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the  pupils  themselves.  If  we  were  to  fix  upon  this  as  the 
lower  lunit  and  throw  open  our  doors  to  aU  Deaf  Mutes 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  eight  years,  the  desire  of 
some  parents  to  have  their  children  at  school  would  not  be 
fuUy  met  by  this  arrangement.  They  would  send  them  to 
us  firom  the  nursery.  Shall  we  receive  them  thus  early? 
If  so,  then  manifestly  we  should  have  a  primary  depart- 
ment, in  some  respects  distinct  from  the  other,  specially 
adapted  to  children  of  this  description.  But  let  us  first 
inquire  whether  they  may  not  be  instructed  as  well  and  at 
less  expense  in  some  other  way.  We  can  think  of  but 
three  methods  in  which  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  can  be 
educated.  The  first  is,  in  the  family  at  home ;  the  second 
is,  in  schools  in  the  neighborhood;  and  the  third  is,  in 
boarding  schools  designed  expressly  for  them. 

In  respect  to  the  first  method  it  must  be  admitted  that 
but  very  few  parents  who  have  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  child, 
are  capable  of  affording  it  any  considerable  amount  of 
instruction.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  communi- 
cating with  a  child  so  situated,  to  the  pressure  of  their 
daily  avocations,  or  to  their  own  imperfect  education,  most 
of  them  are  prevented  from  undertaking  a  task  which  is 
sufficiently  arduous  under  the  most  fiivorable  circumstances. 
Consequently  where  the  attempt  is  made,  little  more  is 
effected  than  teaching  the  manual  alphabet,  the  names  of 
a  few  common  objects,  and  writing  with  a  pencil  or  pen. 
Some  parents  have  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
an  educated  Deaf  Mute  in  instructing  their  child.  By  this 
means  more  has  been  accomplished ;  but  from  the  want  of 
system  and  the  stimulus  of  companionship,  together  with 
the  influence  of  other  discouraging  circumstances,  these 
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efforts  have  been  successful  only  to  an  extent  which  would 
haxdly  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expense  connected 
with  them. 

The  second  method  promises  still  less.  In  a  common 
district  school  the  teacher  has  no  leisure  to  bestow  upon 
an  expenment  of  this  nature,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
child  finds  little  to  encourage  him  in  his  attempts  to  leanu 
We  have  never  known  one  to  derive  any  benefit  from  this 
source  except  in  penmanship  and  arithmetic.  The  estab- 
lishing of  neighborhood  schools  exclusively  for  Deaf  Mutes 
is  rendered  impracticable  on  account  of  their  living  so 
remote  one  from  another.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
on  an  average,  one  Deaf  and  Dumb  person  in  every  two 
thousand  inhabite^ts.  There  were  by  the  census  of  1840^ 
about  fifty-six  thousand  inhabitants  in  Hartford  County, 
Connecticut,  and  consequently  about  twenty-eight  Deaf 
Mutes  of  all  ages.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  these,  or 
ten  in  all,  could  have  been  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school. 
There  were  at  that  time  twenty-one  towns  in  the  County ; 
and  of  course  only  one  Deaf  and  Dumb  child  to  every  two 
towns  on  aa  average.  It  is  obvious,  from  this  statement, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  schools  fi)r  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  so  as  to  admit  of  their  boarding  at  home.  We 
are  compelled  therefore,  if  we  would  teach  them  effectually, 
to  have  them  brought  together  and  taught  in  boarding 
schools.  As  the  teachers  of  such  schools  require  a  peculiar 
training,  and  the  number  to  be  taught  in  any  one  State  of 
about  a  uniform  age,  (say  from  six  to  ten  years,)  is  quite 
small,  the  number  of  such  schools  in  our  country  must  be 
veiy  limited;  and  as  the  children  in  them  are  to  be  taught 
only  for  a  short  time  to  prepare  them  to  be  received  at 
the  proper  age  into  the  existing  Institutions,  there  would 
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mani&sQy  be  a  piopiiety  in  having  them  located  in  the 
same  town  or  city  with  these  Institutions;  and  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  presently  state^  attached  to  them  as  a  dis* 
tinct  or  pnmary  department  An  important  reason  for 
this  arrangement  is^  that  the  expense  of  such  a  department 
would  be  less  than  if  it  were  a  separate  establishment. 
They  might  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  in 
the  same  building;  they  might  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  same  Steward  and  Matron,  and  their  instruc- 
tion might  be  under  the  direction  of  the  same  principal. 
They  would  require  the  exclusive  attention  of  only  two  or 
three  females  to  teach  them  and  take  care  of  them  when 
out  of  school.  Another  reason  for  such  an  arrangement  is 
that  these  children  thus  bitoated  would  have  the  advantage 
of  attending  the  chapel  services  of  the  Institution  to  which 
they  were  attached,  and  would  in  various  ways  be  benefited 
by  its  privileges  and  facilities  fiur  in^rovement 

We  come  now  to  the  main  point  of  the  question  submit- 
ted to  us,  viz :  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  educa* 
tion  of  Deaf  Mutes  begin  any  earlier  than  it  now  does — 
whether  it  is  best  to  have  them  under  instruction  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  If  the  present  term  of  instruction 
is  not  to  be  extended,  we  answer  decidedly,  no.  If  they 
can  be  kept  at  school  only  five  or  six  years,  then  do  not 
commence  with  them  till  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve,  that 
they  may  make  tibie  most  of  their  scanty  allowance.  But  we 
believe  that  the  feeling  is  beginning  to  be  entertained  that 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  should  have  a  better  education,  and  con- 
sequently more  time  in  whid^to  acquire  it;  that  like  other 
children  they  should  be  early  placed  at  school  and  kept  at 
school  until  their  education  is  complete ;  until  they  have 
learned  all  that  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  usefidness  in  their 
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appropriate  spheres  of  actioa  In  order  to  be  well  educated, 
a  Deaf  Mute  should  in  our  opinion  have  two  years  in  the 
primary  department^  beginning  at  the  age  of  eight ;  five 
or  six  years  in  the  existing  InstitutionS|  and  three  years 
in  the  high  class  or  contemplated  High  School.  Could  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  enjoy  the  advantages  which  would  be 
afforded  them  by  such  a  course,  we  might  expect  in  them 
as  a  class,  mental  development  far  beyond  any  thing  we 
have  hitherto  witnessed. 

Our  conclusion  then  is,  that  as  instructors  and  friends 
of  Deaf  Mutes,  we  should  steadily  and  persevenngly  aim 
at  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  education  above  indicated ; 
and  that  as  soon  b&  practicable  we  should  organize  a 
primaiy  department  in  each  of  our  Institutions,  where 
children  who  have  means  of  support  might  be  received  and 
instructed,  and  that  we  should  constantly  use  our  influence 
and  put  forth  our  efforts  to  secure  for  all,  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  the  free  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  department 

Wm.  W.  Turner, 

J.  Van  Nostrand, 

Cbmmttee. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Porter,  from  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  presented 
a  report  embod}ring  a  plan  of  registration,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Statistics,  appointed  by  the  Second 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  respectfully  present  to  this  Convention  the  follow- 
ing 
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REPORT: 

By  the  first  of  the  resolutions  under  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  they  were  ^*  instructed  to  collect  and 

arrange  facts  on  the  subjects  of  disease  and  mortality 

« 

among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  together  with  that  of  the 
causes  of  deafness/*  and  by  the  second  they  were  request- 
ed to  report  "a  plan  which  may  be  adopted  in  all  tiie  In- 
stitutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  country,  for  con- 
ducting  inquiries  and  for  collecting  and  recording  &cts  on 
these  subjects  in  future." 

It  is  not  for  the  want  of  yatuable  materials  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  not  come  prepared  for  an  extended  Report  on  the 
subjects  named  in  the  first  resolution.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  American  Institutions,  records  have  been  kept  more  or 
less  complete,  though  in  some  of  them  quite  imperfect,  and 
in  no  case  as  full  and  thorough  as  could  be  desired.  In  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Report  of  the  Hartford  Institution,  the 
results  in  relation  to  the  age  at  which  the  loss  of  hearing 
appeared,  the  causes  of  deafness,  the  instances  of  Deaf- 
Mute  relatives,  and  some  other  points  of  interest,  were 
exhibited,  so  far  as  had  been  ascertained,  eoneeming  the 
pupils  of  that  Institution.  A  similar  statement,  brought 
down  to  the  year  1851,  was  appended  to  Mr.  Barnaed^s 
Tribute  to  Gallaudet,  and  the  same  is  repeated  in  the 
Am.  Annals  for  July,  1852.  The  Eighteenth  Report  of 
the  New  York  Institution  takes  a  wider  range  on  the  same 
points  of  inquiry,  and  embodies  the  results,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  obtained  from  the  several  Institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, together  with  those  given  in  the  Paris  Circulars  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  schools  in  Europe.  From  other 
sources  there  are  also  to  be  gleaned  scattered  items  of  val- 
ue on  these  subjects. 
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In  relation  to  disease  and  mortality  among  the  Deaf  and 
Damb,  the  inquiries  have  been  less  thorough.  Many  facts 
under  this  head  are  indeed  on  record,  but  there  are  many 
more  yet  unrecorded,  which  should  be  saved  without  delay 
from  forgetfulness,  or  gathered  in  by  inquiry  and  correspond- 
ence ;  and  this  being  done,  comparative  results  should  be 
exhibited. 

The  Committee  regret  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  pre- 
sent a  resume  of  what  has  been  published  and  of  what 
might  be  ascertained  on  these  several  points ;  but  the  oth- 
er part  of  the  work  assigned  them  was  deemed  of  more 
urgent  importance,  and  has  so  far  occupied  their  attention 
as  to  prevent  their  doing  justice  to  the  one  first  named. 

§  I.      REASONS  FOR  A  RECORD  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

In  presenting  the  Plan  which  the  Committee  have  pre- 
pared in  compliance  with  the  second  resolution,  it  may  not 
be  improper,  at  the  outset,  to  notice  the  reasons  which  ren- 
der a  record  of  this  kind  desirable.  No  one  certainly  can 
have  greater  cause  to  attach  importance  to  the  physical  part 
of  man,  than  the  educator  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  For  what 
is  his  vocation  but  to  remedy,  in  some  partial  degree,  the 
consequences  proceeding  from  a  defect  of  bodily  organiza- 
tion? Consequences,  how  vast,  from  the  loss  of  a  single 
organ,  seemingly  so  insignificant !  We  have  also,  in  the 
causes  of  deafness  and  its  physical  eflFects  and  concomi- 
tants, a  field  of  observation  open  to  no  one  else ;  a  portion 
of  the  general  domain  of  physiological  and  sanitary  science 
allotted  to  us,  which,  properly  cultivated,  may  yield  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  common  store ;  every  contribution 
thus  rendered  being  so  much  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

But  further,  such  inquiries  have  for  the  educator  of  the 
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Deaf  and  Dumb,  an  immediate  bearing  on  his  usefolnesB 
in  his  pioper  calling.  For  that  is  obviously  a  defeotive 
scheme  of  education,  which  takes  not  into  aocount  the 
physical  well-being  of  its  subjects.  Whatever  physieal 
peculiarities  then,  whatever  disorders,  predispositions  or 
liabilities,  or  whatever  exemptions  from  such,  are  commonly 
associated  with  deafness,  it  is  only  through  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  as  they  are,  that  the  training  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  can  have  the  requisite  adaptation,  or  the  best 
direction  be  given  to  their  subsequent  course  of  life.  Spe- 
cial adaptations  to  individuals  also,  are  made  possible,  only 
by  the  knowledge  of  each  case,  which  a  regular  system  of 
inquiry  would  fumisL 

§  11.   GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  PLAN. 

The  leading  general  features  which,  in  our  judgment, 
should  characterize  any  plan  for  the  purposes  specified^ 
will  now  be  stated.  The  inquiries  with  which  the  plan  is 
concerned  being  of  course  inductive,  such  facts  should  be 
embraced  therefore,  as  will  furnish  a  basis  for  a  full  and 
thorough  induction.  An  absolutely  rigid  application  of  the 
inductive  process  would  require  that  eveiy  particular  in  the 
history  of  each  individual  under  inquiry,  and  every  char- 
acteristic of  his  person  and  constitution,  should  be  accu- 
rately described;  for  it  is  only  after  at  least  a  partial  in- 
duction that  it  is  possible  at  all  to  determine  what  circum- 
stances  are  important  or  unimportant  It  is  hence  a  great 
and  a  difficult  point  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
kind  of  facts  to  be  observed,  including  everything  which 
may  by  possibility  prove  to  be  important,  and  yet  avoiding 
the  incumbrance  of  whatever  may  safely  be  rejected  as  of 
no  moment.    In  making  this  selection,  our  main  reliance 
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must  be  the  analogy  of  causes  and  effects  in  relation  to  the 
human  constitution  in  general.  So  greats  howeyer,  is  the 
actual  imperfection  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  that  we 
need  beware  of  unduly  contracting  our  scope  of  observa- 
tion, of  laying  our  foundation  of  facts  too  narrow,  and  to 
take  care,  lest  by  a  foregone  conclusion,  we  shut  out  that 
which  ought  to  be  embraced.  To  a  certain  extent  we  have 
a  track  marked  out  for  us,  in  the  conclusions  which  past 
observation  upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  abready  author- 
ized, but  which  it  may  be  useful  to  confirm,  or  needful  to 
modify  and  more  precisely  to  limit  There  are  views  also 
entertained,  as  probably  well-founded,  but  demanding  a 
thorough  investigation.  On  still  other  points,  opinions  have 
been  based  upon  a  very  narrow  ground  of  observation,  or 
questions  have  been  raised  out  of  a  few  observed  cases  of 
coincidence,  or  from  loose  analogical  conjecture ;  and  these 
obviously  call  for  patient  and  careful  inquiry. 

Our  selection  of  facts  also  should  be  comprehensive  in 
another  respect;  that  is,  it  should  include  negative  as  well 
as  positive  instances,  and  be  so  complete  that  the  proper^ 
lion  of  the  one  to  the  other  of  these  may  be  ascertained. 
By  positive  instances  we  mean  those  which  fevor  any  view 
or  theory,  and  by  negative,  those  which  make  against  it 
The  value  of  each  is  known  only  by  considering  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  the  two.  If  a  Deaf  Mute  should  have  a 
cousin  partially  or  entirely  deaf,  this,  as  a  positive  instance, 
will  be  of  less  weight,  in  case  he  have  fifty  cousins  with 
perfect  hearing,  than  if  the  number  of  the  latter  were 
smaller.  The  principle  is  one  of  universal  application  in 
inquiries  of  this  nature. 

When  we  shall  have  determined  what  facts  are  to  be  ob- 
served, it  will  be  no  less  important  to  fix  upon  an  eligible 
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manner  of  recording  and  arranging  them.  The  discovery 
of  coincidence  between  one  order  of  phenomena  and  an- 
other forming  an  essential  part  of  the  inductiye  process^ 
an  arrangement  is  required  which  shall  reduce  as  &r  as 
possible  the  labor  of  examining  and  comparing  the  facts, 
and  at  the  same  time  render  this  labor  more  firuitful  in  val- 
uable results.  Science  perfected  is  simplicity  itself;  but 
complication  embarrasses  in  proportion  to  its  incomplete 
condition.  Physiology  is  pre-eminently  an  imperfect  sci- 
ence, if  not  destined  ever  to  remain  such.  Observation  of 
the  phenomena  of  living  existence  must  of  necessity  be  so 
superficial,  as  often  to  confound  things  really  distinct,  and  to 
separate  those  essentially  the  same.  If  the  ultimate  laws  on 
which  these  phenomena  depend  do  not  indeed  lie  quite  out  of 
reach  of  the  human  understanding,  this  much  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  within  even  a  tan- 
talizing distance ;  are  not  yet  even  dimly  descried.  In  the 
process  of  inquiry,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  note  in- 
stances of  coincidence  and  of  non-coincidence  between  phe- 
nomena resembling  each  other  in  certain  respects,  and  other 
phenomena  resembling  each  other  in  certain  other  respects; 
though  even  when  the  coincidence  is  most  complete  we 
must  often  remain  ignorant  which  to  call  the  cause  and 
which,  the  effect,  or  whether  to  call  both  the  effect  of  some- 
thing else ;  while  in  truth  neither  are  really  and  properly 
either  cause  or  effect 

We  have  no  occasion  then,  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
record,  to  aim  at  any  thing  like  a  properly  scientific  classi- 
fication of  the  facts ;  that  being  in  every  case,  the  end  or 
issue  of  the  inductive  process,  and  no  part,  not  at  least  the 
initial  part,  of  the  process  itself  It  is  only  requisite  that 
each  head  of  the  record  be  so  distinct  and  so  clearly 
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defined,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  where  any  item  of 
fiict  should  be  placed,  or  may  be  found ;  and  that  the  sub- 
division be  not  so  minute  as  to  embarrass  by  needless 
complexity.  Such  an  arrangement  will  indeed  be  in  a 
sense  scientific,  that  is,  conformed  to  the  rules  of  inductive 
inquiry.  But  beside  this,  a  convenient  mechanical  arrange- 
ment  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  thing 
which  we  have  chiefly  in  mind  in  these  remarks  on  the 
difficulties  which  beset  our  attempts  at  investigation.  Con- 
sider, that  not  only  are  the  facts  to  be  compared  multifa- 
rious in  their  nature,  but  the  coincidence  sought  for  may 
exist  not  merely  between  two  terms  or  two  sets  of  facts, 
but  may  involve  several  at  once — may  exist,  for  instance, 
between  facts  of  one  kind,  A,  and  those  of  several  other 
kinds,  B,  C,  D,  combined;  or  again,  between  A  and  either 
one  or  the  other  of  B,  0,  D,  severally;  or,  it  may  be, 
between  one  or  the  other  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  severally,  and 
E,  F,  G,  combined.  But  we  shall  not  attempt  to  specify 
the  various  permutations  and  combinations,  which  some- 
times will  make  a  tangled  web,  not  to  be  unraveled,  even 
with  the  most  perfect  machineiy  for  the  purpose. 

A  plan  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  reference  and 
comparison,  having  necessarily  a  place  for  every  thing  and 
every  thing  in  its  place,  will  of  course  present  the  inciden- 
tal but  most  important  advantage,  of  convenience  in  the 
filling  up  of  the  record.  Each  head,  like  the  compartments 
of  a  well-arranged  cabinet,  will  be  at  all  times  in  readiness 
to  receive  its  appropriate  contents,  and  each  vacant  place 
will  show  what  is  needed  to  be  supplied.  And,  besides 
subserving  convenience,  this,  be  it  also  observed,  will  lead 
to  the  preservation  of  much  which  on  any  different  plan, 
would  be  inevitably  lost 
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The  importance  of  haying  a  uniform  plan  pursued  in  the 
several  Institutions  is  obvious,  in  order  that  the  results 
may  severally  admit  of  comparison  one  with  another,  and 
may  together  be  embodied  in  a  general  result  Not  less 
important  is  it  that  the  plan  adopted  should,  as  respects 
the  shape  in  which  the  results  are  presented,  be  conformed 
to  the  best  plan  prevalent  for  mnilar  inquiries  in  relation 
to  the  general  population;  so  far  at  leasts  as  may  be  requi- 
site for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  By  &r  the  most 
thorough  system  for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  is 
the  one  which  has  been  in  efficient  operation  in  England 
for  about  sixteen  years;  and  which  is  indeed  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Among  us,  Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead 
of  the  other  States.  The  very  able  Report,  presented  in 
1850,  by  the  Sanitary  Oonunission,  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  is  an  ample  repositoiy  of  facts  and  ideas  on 
this  subject,  and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  guide  by  us,  so 
far  as  applicable  to  the  case  with  which  we  axe  concerned. 

A  plan  of  the  nature  proposed  includes  two  parts,  one 
respecting  the  manner  of  recording  the  elementary  facts^ 
and  the  other  the  manner  of  abstracting  and  exhibiting 
general  results.  The  latter  need  not  be  &lly  prescribed 
beforehand,  but  it  is  the  end  to  which  the  other  part  should 
have  exclusive  reference.  The  record  must  be  so  made 
•that  abstracts  can  be  drawn  up  in  forms,  some  of  which 
may  not  even  have  been  anticipated,  and  which  may  vary 
according  to  the  various  points  it  may  be  desired  to  eluci- 
date. 

Finally,  a  plan,  to  be  worthy  of  adoption,  must  be  prao* 
ticable  of  execution,  and  this  without  requiring  an  unneces- 
sary or  unprofitable  amount  of  labor.  It  would,  however, 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  expect  an  object  of  this  descrip- 
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tion  to  be  aooomplished,  without  haying  bestowed  upon  it 
a  confflderable  amount  of  time,  care  and  labor.  It  is  not  a 
work  to  be  done  by  a  machine  that  may  be  wound  up  and 
left  to  go  of  itself  The  end  to  be  gained  is  however,  a 
valuable  one,  and  worth  the  labor  it  may  require.  That 
the  least  expenditure  be  exacted  consistent  with  the  proper 
performance  of  the  work,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
labor  of  canying  out  a  thorough  method,  should  be  cheer- 
fiilly  performed,  as  not  only  yielding  immediate  fruit,  but 
as  sowing  for  the  distant  fiiture,  and  as  having  a  value, 
not  merely  imperishable,  but  ever  enhancing  itself  with  the 
lapse  of  foture  time.  It  is,  however,  no  objection  to  a 
plan,  that  it  cannot  or  will  not  be  carried  out  as  thoroughly 
as  might  be  desired,  provided  it  be  prosecuted  to  an 
extent,  though  partial,  yet  sufficient  for  usefiil  results  not 
otherwise  attainable. 

§   III.      QUESTIONS  TO  BE  SETTLED   IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  proposed  in  relation  to  the  subjects  named 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  will  aid  in  determin- 
ing what  classes  of  facts  should  be  embraced  in  the  Regis- 
ter. One  of  the  subjects  specified,  concerns  the  ^^  causes 
of  deafiiess.''  The  investigation  of  this  requires  that  the 
deaf  from  birth  be  distinguished  from  those  who  become 
so  after  birth,  with  a  classification  of  the  latter  according 
to  the  age  when  the  deafiiess  appeared.  It  requires,  of 
course,  a  record  of  the  diseases  and  other  causes  known  to 
have  had  an  immediate  connection  with  the  misfortune ; 
and  of  others  also  lying  back  of  these,  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  oftentimes  an  important  influence,  such  as 
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climate,  local  situation;  domestic  condition.    Causes  of  this 
nature,  not  only  act  on  the  individual  directiy,  but  these, 
with  others,  act  also  more  remotely,  through  parents  or 
ancestors.     The  questions  in  relation  to  deafness  as  inher- 
ited, are  many  and  complex.      Is  total  deafness  in  certain 
cases  a  defect  specifically  inherited,  or  does  it  descend  as 
the  result  of  a  general  tendency  to  disease  of  the  ear, 
which  may  show  itself  now  in  partial  deafness,  or  deafness 
of  one  ear,  and  then  in  total  deprivation  of  the  sense  ?    Or, 
on  the  contrary,  does  hereditary  deafness,  total  or  partial, 
come  as  the  result  of  a  debility  or  unsoundness  of  the  gen- 
eral constitution,  determined  accidentally  to  this  particular 
organ?     Or  again,  of  this  combined  with  a  specific  ten- 
dency to  the  organic  disease  ?     In  relation  to  such  general 
constitutional  predisposition,  is  it  commonly  a  tendency  to 
any  one  kind  of  disease;  and  particularly  to  disease  of  a 
scrofulous  character?    Questions  arise  here  also,  as  to  how 
far  congenital  deafness  really  differs  from  that  originating 
after  birth.     Is  it  usually  greater  or  less  in  degree  ?     Is 
one  more  frequentiy  than- the  other,  connected  with  observ- 
able marks  of  disease  in  the  ear  7      How  frequentiy  do 
these  two  descriptions  of  deafiiess  occur  severally  in  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  ?     Is  deafiiess  originating  before 
birth,  usually  the  result  of  disease  developed  after  the 
commencement  of  living  existence  ?      There  are  questions 
also,  in  relation  to  causes  acting  temporarily  on  the  parents, 
and  through  them  affecting  their  offepring;  and  others  in 
relation  to  parents  improperly  matched  in  respect  to  age 
or  consanguinity.     To  solve  these  questions  of  hereditary 
deafness,  requires  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  ancestors 
and  the  kindred  of  the  dea^  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
infirmity  in  question,  and  to  health,  disease  and  mortality, 
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but  in  respect  to  circumstauces  and  habits  of  life.  Related 
to  some  of  the  points  above  stated,  is  the  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb ;  and  this  again,  distinguishing  the  con* 
genitally  from  the  accidentally  deaf;  also,  whether  deaf- 
ness when  inherited,  descends  more  frequently  through 
the  father  or  the  mother;  also,  whether  the  families  to 
which  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  belong,  are,  many  of  them, 
unusually  large  or  small.  Facts  also  in  regard  to  the 
order  in  which  cases  of  congenital  and  accidental  deafness, 
and  of  exemption  from  deafness,  occur  severally  in  the 
children  of  a  family,  become  important  in  this  connection. 
But  our  present  purpose  does  not  require  an  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  the  various  points  of  inquiry. 

On  the  other  subjects  named  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Convention,  viz:  disease  and  mortality  among  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  various  questions  may  be  propounded,  all  of 
which  requu*e  the  aid  of  accurate  statistics.  Is  the  rate 
of  mortality  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  greater  or  less 
than  among  others ;  that  is,  do  they  die  at  an  earlier  or  a 
later  age?  Are  they  more  liable  to  disease,  or  subject  to 
a  greater  amount  of  disease  than  others?  Are  they  more 
liable  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  ?  Are  they,  or 
not,  to  a  greater  extent  subject  to  scrofulous  disease  ?  Are 
they  pecuKarly  liable  to  any  other  class  of  diseases?  If 
so,  is  this  peculiar  condition  or  liability  more  frequently  the 
result  of  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  which  the  deafness 
is  itself  to  be  attributed;  or,  is  it  a  consequence  of  the 
disease  or  accident  which  proximately  caused  the  deafness ; 
or,  thirdly,  the  result  in  any  way  of  simply  the  deprivation 
of  hearing  or  of  the  loss  of  the  exercise  of  speech  ?  It 
will  also  be  an  interesting  imd  useful  inquiry,  how  the  mor- 
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tality  among  pupils  while  in  the  Institution  may  compare 
with  that  of  the  community  generally,  or  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  elsewhere.    On  most  or  all  of  these  questions  a 
separate  comparison  should  also  be  made  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  of  the  congenitally,  distinguished  from  the  accidentally 
deaf    An  amount  of  data  already  considerable  and  con- 
stantly accumulating,  is  to  be  had  from  the  Sanitary  Re- 
ports of  England  and  of  other  European  countries,  and 
those  of  Massachusetts  and  of  some  cities  and  districts 
elsewhere  in  this  country,  which  will  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  whenever  the  corresponding  inves- 
tigations shall  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.    The  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  will 
undoubtedly  be  extended  and  multiplied  at  no  distant  period. 

§  IV.   EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLAN  PROPOSED. 

The  task  of  devising  and  preparing  a  method  of  regis- 
tration which  should  answer  the  conditions  required  in  the 
case,  has  been  found  to  involve  some  difficulty;  and  it  is 
with  no  small  degree  of  diffidence  that  the  plan  is  submit- 
ted which  will  now  be  described.  It  should  here  be  pre- 
mised that  the  committee  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
their  plan  more  comprehensive  than  the  limits  indicated  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  additional  matters  which  it  embraces  are  impor- 
tant to  be  placed  on  record,  and  that  it  is  plainly  expe- 
dient to  have  the  whole  provided  for  in  one  comprehensive 
plan;  to  say  nothing  of  the  intimate  mutual  relation  be- 
tween all  the  classes  of  facts  which  the  plan  comprehends^ 

The  Committee  have  prepared  forms  in  blank,  herewith 
submitted,"*^  for  a  Register  to  be  kept  at  each  Institution, 

•  The  reader  will  find  these  «t  the  end  of  Report,  ezhibtted  on  a  reduced  scale 
of  dimension. 
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and  also  for  letorns  from  each  Glass  under  instruction,  and 
irom  the  Domestic  and  Industrial  departments  respectively. 
The  Register  is  in  two  parts — one  which  may  be  called 
Register  A,  designed  to  embrace  the  leading  fitcts  desira- 
ble to  be  recorded  respecting  the  pupils  individually,  the 
other,   Register  B,  for  &ct8   concerning  their  relatives. 

The  method  of  filling  out  Register  B  will  first  be  ex- 
plained. The  blank  is  for  one  page,  designed  for  the  rela- 
tives of  one  pupil.  Each  column,  it  will  be  seen,  has  its 
descriptive  heading.  The  horizontal  spaces,  or  lines,  are 
numbered  on  the  left  maigin,  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Each  is  to  be 
filled  out  in  the  several  columns  with  facts  in  relation  to 
the  individual  named  on  the  left.  The  manner  of  arrang- 
ing the  names  in  the  first  and  second  columns  will  be 
best  understood  by  reference  to  the  example  partially 
filled  out  which  is  herewith  presented. 

The  first,  or  left-hand  column,  begins,  in  this  case,  with 
the  grand-parents  of  the  pupil  by  the  &ther*s  side.  In 
the  second  column,  opposite  to  their  names,  are  inserted 
the  year  of  and  their  ages  at  marriage ;  and  on  the  lines 
below  follow  the  names  of  their  children,  including  of 
course,  the  father  of  the  pupil.  The  maternal  grand- 
parents come  next,  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  year  of 
and  their  ages  at  marriage,  and  the  names  of  their  chil- 
dren. Next,  in  the  first  column,  comes  the  &ther,  (Adam 
Smith.)  This  name  being  brought  down  firom  space  No. 
3,  has  this  number  inserted  against  it  here;  and  11,  the 
number  of  this  space,  is  placed  against  the  name  in  space 
No.  3 ;  if  in  red  so  much  the  better.  This  mode  of  refer- 
ence makes  it  easy  to  trace  relationship  between  all  the 
individuals  on  the  list    No.  11,  is  also  occupied  by  James 
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Jones,  as  the  filling  out  for  Adam  Smith  has  been  already 
done  above  in  No.  3.  In  No.  12,  is  the  maiden  name  of 
A.  Smith's  first  wife,  with  particulars  of  marriage  and 
names  of  children  as  before  described.  She  haying  died, 
the  second  wife,  the  mother  of  the  pupil,  appears  next  in 
No.  15,  with  the  reference  also  to  No.  10,  fix>m  which  the 
name  is  brought  down.  Among  their  children  appears  the 
name  of  the  pupil  (John)  made  conspicuous  to  the  eye. 
Next,  the  father  haying  deceased,  comes  the  second  hus- 
band of  the  mother  in  No.  20,  with  names  of  children,  eta, 
as  before.  Next  in  Nos.  22  and  26,  appear  the  uncle  and 
aunt  of  the  pupil,  and  he  himself  in  No.  28,  as  married  and 
haying  children,  and  should  be  followed  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  such  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  should  sustain 
similar  relations."^ 

In  this  example  all  in  the  second  column  are  related  to 
the  pupil  by  consanguinity.  If  it  be  desirable,  for  the  sake 
of  negatiye  instances,  or  for  any  reason,  to  travel  beyond 
the  limit  of  consanguinity,  it  can  easily  be  done.  If,  for 
instance,  the  first  wife  of  John  Smith's  father,  or  the  second 
husband  of  his  mother,  should  have  had  children  by  another 
marriage,  the  difierence  between  those  children  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  John  on  the  other, 
might  throw  light  on  the  causes  of  his  deafness. 

The  record  can  be  made  just  as  extensive  or  as  limited 
as  may  in  any  case  be  desired.  It  may  be  confined  simply 
to  the  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  pupil,  adding 
bis  descendants  also,  i£  there  should  be  any  in  case  of  lus 
marriage.    Even  if  we  stop  here  in  every  case,  a  record  of 

*  Many  of  the  families  entered  on  the  Register  mar  be  liable  to  a  8ub«equent 
iDcrease.  In  auch  case,  room  shnald  be  left;  for  aaditkms.  A  book  of  aome 
sort  will  also  be  needed  for  memoranda  to  be  kept  till  suiBeientlj  complete 
in  proper  time  to  be  posted  on  the  Register. 
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this  sort  appears  desirable ;  while  there  are  many  instanoes 
in  which  it  is  both  desirable  and  practicable  to  go  much 
further  than  this.  The  plan  admits  of  going  back  in  the 
line  of  ancestiy,  and  of  embracing  collateral  relatives  to 
any  extent  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  record  should  conform  always  to  the 
order  of  natural  descent  11^  for  instance,  the  parents,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  of  John  were  placed  first  on  the  list^ 
and  were  followed,  instead  of  preceded,  by  the  grand-parents 
and  their  families,  the  references  carried  with  each  name  as  it 
reappears,  still  furnish  the  means  of  tracing  the  relationship. 

May  a  remark  be  suffered  here,  upon  ihe  advantages  of, 
such  a  register  over  any  method  of  general  inquiry?  It 
will  bring  to  light  many  important  facts  which  would  be 
overlooked  under  any  such  method.  Indeed,  to  general 
questions,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  answers  at  all.  The 
information  in  this  detailed  and  accurate  form  becomes  of 
incomparably  greater  value.  From  such  a  record  impor- 
tant £icts  may  be  eliminated,  which  no  general  inquiries 
would  anticipate;  and  general  statements  be  made  out> 
for  which  such  inquiries  could  by  no  means  furnish  a  basis. 
On  this  plan  also  we  shall  have  negative  as  well  as  positive 
instances,  and  their  numerical  proportions. 

We  should  add  here,  in  explanation  of  the  oolumn  headed 
Physical  Peculiarities  and  Personal  habits,  that  this  head 
is  intended  for  specifying  anything  peculiar  relating  to  the 
constitution  or  health — especially  infirmities  of  any  kind; 
such  as  defects  greater  or  less  in  the  hearing  or  in  any  of  the 
senses,  insanity,  idiocy,  imbecilily,  etc,  also  any  mal-foimar 
tion  of  body,  or  to  note  personal  habits  of  any  kind  which 
may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  health  or  constitution  of  the 
individual  or  of  his  posterity. 
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The  Glass  Returns  are  to  be  filled  up  as  follows^  In 
the  ^rst  column  after  the  names^  is  to  be  entered  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  which  the  pupil  is  either  totally  or  partially 
disabled  for  study  by  bodily  disorder  of  any  kind.  In  the 
second,  is  to  be  placed  the  total  amount  of  the  disability, 
reckoned  as  follows.  In  his  daily  record  the  teacher  is  to 
enter  the  amount  as  the  virtual  loss  of  the  whole  or  of  hal^ 
or  quarter,  or  three-quarters  of  the  day,  and  the  sum  of 
all  for  the  month  will  be  the  total  required.  The  next 
column  is  for  days  absent  on  other  accounts  besides  illness. 
The  Tiext  three  columns  are  for  attainments  in  arithmetic ; 
the  first  for  the  number  of  exercises  of  which  a  record  is 
made ;  the  second  for  the  sum  of  the  marks  of  proficiency 
for  all  these  exercises,  and  the  third  for  the  average  obtain- 
ed by  dividing  the  latter  number  by  the  former. 

The  manner  of  indicating  proficiency  or  rank  by  num- 
bers may  be,  either  by  ranging  firom  cypher  0  for  a  fiiilure 
up  to  4,  8,  or  10,  or  whatever  number  may  be  selected  for 
the  highest  rank  or  a  perfect  lesson ;  or  otherwise,  1  may 
mark  the  highest  rank,  and  the  larger  numbers  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  error  or  imperfection.  But  one  set  of 
marks  should  be  employed  in  an  Institution  for  all  the 
matters  which  are  taken  account  of  in  this  way;  and  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  have  a  uniform  method  agreed 
upon  by  all  the  different  Institutions. 

After  the  columns  for  arithmetic,  there  follow  three  ot/iers 
on  the  same  plan,  for  recitations  in  other  branches  of  study, 
then  a  column  for  composition,  and  two  for  penmanship. 
Conduct  is  to  be  marked  by  numbers  expressing  rank  as 
above  explamed.  This  head  will  comprise  conformity  or 
not  to  the  rules  ct  the  school,  diligence  and  attention  or 
the  reverse,  and  correctness  or  impropriety  of  moral  con- 
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duct  or  of  general  deportment  as  observed  in  school  Un- 
der the  head  of  Remarks  some  topics  are  specified  and 
numbered.  The  notes  entered  in  relation  to  any  of  them 
should  have  prefixed  the  number  of  the  topic  under  which 
they  come.  At  the  foot  of  the  columns  the  Totds  and 
the  Averages,  as  deduced  by  dividing  these  by  the  number 
of  pupils,  furnish  the  means  of  comparing  the  class  as  a 
whole  with  itself  at  different  times,  or  with  other  classes. 
Room  is  left  below  all  for  General  Remarks  in  relation  to 
the  class,  or  to  circumstances  affecting  it,  and  for  stating 
how  much  and  what  has  been  taught 

The  forms  for  Returns  fix>m  the  Domestic,  and  fi*om  the 
Industrial  departments,  need  little  to  be  added  by  way  of 
explanation.  In  noting  the  number  of  days'  medical 
treatment,  no  line  of  distinction  can  be  well  drawn  short  of 
including  every  administration  of  any  article  belonging  to 
the  materia  medic,  those  of  the  doLtic  di.pe  A  not 
excepted, — not  meaning,  however,  to  include  aqtia  simplex, 
unless  hydropathically  administered.  Distinct  columns  are 
appropriated  for  diseases  of  the  ears,  eyes,  skin,  and  exter- 
nal glands  respectively ;  because  so  common  and  so  impor- 
tant as  indications  of  something  more. 

We  come  now  to  the  explanation  of  Register  A,  to 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  plan  are  more  or  less  subser- 
vient Two  opposite  pages  of  this  Register  are  appropria- 
ted to  each  pupil.  The  page  on  the  left  presents  ^/^-/owr 
heads  of  inquiry^  numbered  in  order,  with  a  blank  space  to 
each  for  the  entries.  The  headings  may  themselves  be 
abbreviated  into  a  small  part  of  the  space.  The  page  on 
the  right  is  for  notes,  when  the  blank  at  any  of  the  heads 
proves  insufficient  The  notes  will  not  be  in  the  order  of 
the  heads,  but  will  succeed  each  other  on  the  page  accord- 
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ing  to  the  time  when  they  are  entered.  The  note  first 
entered  is  to  be  marked  c^  on  the  left  of  the  line  at  the 
inner  margin  of  the  page^  with  also  the  number  of  the 
head  (or  heads  in  some  cases^)  to  which  the  note  belongs. 
The  letter  (a)  should  then  be  affixed  under  the  proper 
head  (better  in  red,)  as  a  mark  of  reference.  The  note 
next  entered  should  be  marked  by  the  next  c^  and  so  on, 
in  order.  Thus,  when  examining  the  Register,  if  you  find 
no  reference  letter  under  any  head,  you  haye  no  note  to 
look  for;  when  one  does  appear,  you  find  the  note  at  once. 
The  lines  down  the  middle  of  the  page  are  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  notes  in  two  columns. 

The  head  No.  1,  is  for  date  of  admission;  No.  2,  for  age 
at  that  time ;  No.  3,  for  residence  or  home,  then  and  after- 
wards while  in  the  Institution;  No.  4,  states  by  whom  sup- 
ported in  the  Institution;  No.  5,  is  for  entire  years  of 
absence.  This  is  separated  firom  No.  41,  which  gives  in 
days  the  amount  of  absence  for  a  portion  of  a  year,  for  the 
reason  that  when  the  pupil  is  absent  an  entire  year  it  is 
not  paid  for  nor  reckoned  as  a  part  of  his  course.  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  heads  firom  35  to  45,  which  are 
arranged  for  a  separate  entry  for  each  year  of  the  course, 
will  be  filled  out  as  though  the  year  of  entire  absence, 
noted  under  No.  5,  had  not  intervened.  No.  6,  is  for  the 
date  when  the  pupil  leaves  the  Institution,  with  the  reason 
also  added,  in  cases  other  than  a  regular  completion  of  the 
course.  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  and  14,  relate  to  matters 
provided  for  in  Register  B.  When  entered  in  detail  there, 
a  brief  reference  to  them  is  still  desirable  here ;  and  the 
case  of  relatives,  whose  names  for  any  reason  fail  to  be 
entered  there,  may  be  here  described.  Of  these.  No.  7,  is 
for  defect  of  hearing,  whether  partial  or  total,  whether 
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affecting  one  ear  or  both.  The  age  from  which  it  dates, 
and  the  occasion  so  far  as  known,  should  be  noted  in  this 
place  or  in  Register  B.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  No. 
8,  for  defect  of  sight  Similar  details  are  desirable  in 
regard  to  No.  9,  for  relatives  imbecile,  idiotic,  or  insane ; 
to  No.  10,  for  the  consumptive;  and  No.  11,  for  other 
infirmity  or  mal-formation. 

No.  12,  ^^  Physical  resemblance  to  infirm  relatives,''  is 
inserted,  under  the  idea  that  the  resemblance  in  other 
respects  between  the  Deaf  Mute  and  such  of  his  relatives 
as  may  be  deaf  or  otherwise  infirm,  will  shed  some  light 
upon  the  question  in  relation  to  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  deafness  in  particular  cases,  and  in  relation  to  the 
same  in  general.  There  are  certain  features  of  the  bodily 
organization  which  usually  go  together,  so  that  from  which- 
ever parent  the  child  takes  one,  from  the  same  it  takes  also 
the  others  of  the  set.  Observations  under  this  head  may 
both  throw  light  upon  the  cases  under  inquiry,  and  may 
contribute  something  to  physiological  science,  so  &r  as  it 
remains  unsettled  on  the  points  here  involved.  In  draw- 
ing conclusions,  however,  from  such  observations,  discrimi- 
nating regard  should  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  deafness, 
as  seated  in  what  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  from 
what  kind  of  disorder  resulting. 

No.  13,  Consanguinity  between  parents  or  ancestors 
relates  to  a  point  of  some  importance,  concerning  which 
not  so  many  facts  have  yet  been  placed  on  record  as  are 
within  the  knowledge  of  persons  conversant  with  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  inquiry. 

No.  14,  Ancestral  History,  is  designed  to  contain  any 
thing  important  in  relation  to  parents  or  ancestors,  and  not 
embraced  under  the  preceding  heads  nor  entered  in  Regis- 
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ter  6 — fiicts  going  back  to  a  date  more  lemote  than 
Register  B  might  commence  with,  and  those  particulariy 
relating  to  extraction  or  race. 

No.  15,  Domestic  Condition  and  Location,  is  for  noting 
the  existence  or  the  absence  of  any  thing  pertaining  to  the 
birth-place  or  former  residence  of  the  pupil,  whether  as 
respects  external  situation,  or  interior  condition,  which 
might  have  had  an  agency  in  producing  the  deafness ;  or 
whatever  of  this  description  might  have  affected  the  health 
or  the  character,  whether  &Yorably  or  unfavorably. 

Under  No.  16,  is  to  be  stated  whether  the  deafiiess  be 
congenital,  or  if  not,  at  what  age  it  originated ;  under  No. 
17,  the  general  state  of  health  before  the  origin  of  the 
deafness,  and  what  attacks  of  disease,  or  what  accidents, 
if  any,  had  been  experienced,  which  might  have  had  a 
remote  influence  in  causing  the  deaOiess,  or  might  have 
afliBCted  the  subsequent  health  or  character. 

No.  18,  relates  to  the  Cause  of  the  deafness.  K  this, 
or  any  part  of  it,  immediate  or  remote,  may  be  found 
under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  these  should  be  here 
referred  to;  and  any  other  cause  or  causes,  to  which  the 
deafness  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  ascribed,  should  be  here 
stated.  Whether  the  cause  named  be  well  ascertained,  or 
merely  supposed  on  uncertain  grounds,  should  be  cleariy 
indicated,  and  the  evidence  for  or  against  should  in  some 
cases  be  given  at  length. 

Under  No.  19,  are  to  be  given  the  particulars  of  any 
attempts  which  may  have  been  made  to  cure  the  deafness, 
and  with  what  success. 

No.  20,  relates  to  the  Condition  of  the  Organ  of  Hear- 
ing, as  this  may  appear  on  examination  by  a  medical  man. 
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at  the  time  of  admission ;  to  which  may  be  added  any  thing 
ascertained  in  regard  to  its  previous  condition,  or  any  thing 
important  subsequently  observed. 

No.  21,  is  for  noting  the  degree  of  hearing  possessed  by 
the  pupil  on  admission.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  determining  in  some  cases  whether  any  degree  of  hear- 
ing exists  or  not,  and  still  more  of  measuring  with  any 
precision  the  degree  of  sensibility  when  some  evidently 
does  exist;  and  further  stQl,  of  describing  and  recording 
this  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  attempt  should 
nevertheless  be  made  to  do  it  as  well  as  possible,  however 
imperfectly.  In  this  attempt  the  utmost  care  should  be 
used;  first,  not  to  confound  a  mere  jar  or  concussion,  or 
felt  vibration,  or  even  a  bare  impulse  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  ear,  for  sensibility  to  sound.  Experiments  should 
also  be  repeated  with  sounds  of  various  qualities  and  on 
different  keys,  as  well  as  with  differing  degrees  of  force  or 
volume.  Particular  attention  should  of  course  be  paid  to 
the  distance  which  the  sound  is  made  to  pass,  and  some 
regard  be  had  to  the  construction  of  the  room  and  to  posi- 
tion in  the  room,  as  fitted  to  increase  or  diminish  the  sound, 
to  convey  or  impede  it.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  to 
find  some  common  measure  or  standard,  by  which  the 
degree  of  hearing  may  be  marked.  Your  Committee 
would  be  glad,  were  it  in  their  power,  to  recommend  a 
method  by  which  this  might  best  be  accomplished.  They 
would  merely  suggest,  whether  it  cannot  be  done  by  com- 
paring the  distance  at  which  a  person  with  perfect  hearing 
can  barely  distinguish  a  given  sound,  with  the  distance 
at  which  the  same  sound  can  be  perceived  by  the  subject 
of  the  experiment.  The  trial,  in  whatever  way,  can- 
not be  so  well  made  till  the  pupil  has  been  for  some  time 
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under  instruction,  nor  is  it  important  that  it  should  be. 

No.  22;  is  for  noting  the  sensibility  to  sound,  as  con- 
veyed by  contact  of  the  sounding  body,  a  tuning  fork,  for 
instance,  or  a  musical  instrument,  with  the  teeth  or  the 
bones  of  the  head.  Partially  deaf  persons  in  some  cases^ 
can  in  this  way  hear  the  beatings  of  a  watch,  or  the  fidntest 
notes  of  an  instrument,  as  distinctiy  as  others  in  the 
ordinary  way,  with  perfect  hearing.  The  trial  in  this  way, 
is  a  test  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  defect  or  disor- 
der, showing  whether  it  be  seated  in  the  auditoiy  nerre 
itself,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  apparatus.  It  shows 
also,  whether  the  individual  can  be  aided  by  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  as  a  guide  to  correct  articulation. 

No.  23,  is  for  marking  the  degree  of  hearing  when  the 
pupil  leaves  the  Institution;  and  No.  24,  the  same  at  any 
time  subsequentiy  as  greater  or  less  than  before. 

Nos.  25,  to  29,  are  for  marking  the  extent  to  which  the 
ability  to  articulate  and  to  read  on  the  lips  exist  at  the 
time  of  admission,  that  of  leaving  the  Institution,  and  at 
subsequent  periods. 

No.  30,  Health,  etc.,  before  admission;  that  is,  subse- 
quentiy to  the  origin  of  the  deafness,  as  previous  to  that,  it 
comes  under  No.  17.  No.  31,  is  designed  to  show  whether 
the  pupil  has  had  the  measles  or  not,  and  if  so,  at  what 
time ;  and  the  same  in  relation  to  scarlet  fever,  whooping 
cough,  the  mumps,  and  vaccine  disease. 

No.  32,  Physical  Condition  on  admission,  is  for  state 
of  health  and  every  thing  relating  to  bodily  temperament, 
appearance  and  condition  generally :  as,  whether  the  per- 
son be  of  the  nervous,  sanguine,  lymphatic,  or  bilious 
temperament — whether  large  or  small,  lean  or  full  in  flesh, 
stout  or  slender,   delicate  or  robust — with  complexion, 
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color  of  hair^  etc. — and  whether  apparently  scroftiloas  or 
nol^  or  manifesting  a  predisposition  to  any  kind  of  disorder; 
and  of  course,  if  laboring  under  actual  disease.  The  con- 
dition of  the  skin  should  be  remarked  as  healthy  or  not, 
and  as  showing,  or  not,  traces  of  previous  disease,  etc. 

No.  33,  Intellectual  Condition  on  admission,  should 
state  whether  the  pupil  can  form  written  letters  or  not,  or 
knows  the  manual  alphabet,  or  has  learned  to  understand 
any  words  spelled  or  written,  or  is  able  or  not  to  commu- 
nicate well  by  signs ;  whether  he  appears  bright  or  dull, 
etc.  If  the  pupil  has  been  at  another  Institution,  this 
should  be  stated,  witii  the  amount  of  attainment  made ; 
also,  whether  skill  has  been  acquired  in  any  kind  of  work, 
and  what 

No.  34,  Moral  Condition  on  admission.  Here  should 
be  stated  whether  the  individual  be  passionate,  obstinate, 
disobedient,  respectful,  affectionate,  indolent,  or  the  reverse 
of  any  of  these,  or  addicted  to  l3ning,  stealing,  or  running 
away,  and  whatever  may  be  characteristic  in  disposition  or 
habit  Many  of  these  points  can  better  be  determined 
after  the  pupil  has  been  a  while  in  the  Institution,  than  by 
taking  the  representations  of  his  parents  or  other  Mends. 

Nos.  35,  36  and  37,  are  designed  for  a  separate  entry 
for  each  year  of  the  course;  and  Nos.  38  to  45,  have  for 
this  purpose  separate  spaces  or  columns  for  each  year. 
The  periodical  Returns  from  the  classes  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  Institution,  will  chiefly  furnish  the 
materials  for  the  filling  out  of  these  heads.  No.  35,  is  for 
briefly  describing  the  health  and  physical  condition  gen- 
erally. No.  36,  for  the  moral  dispositions  and  habits  which 
may  manifest  themselves,  the  rank  in  respect  to  conduct 
being  given  in  No.  43,  below.    No.  37,  Intellectual  Mani- 
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Testations;  should  state  whether  the  pupil  excels  or  is 
deficient  in  any  particular  branch  or  acquirement;  whether 
the  mind  be  active  or  inert,  quick  or  slow  in  movement, 
clear  or  confused,  discriminating  or  obtuse,  superficial  or 
thorough,  original  and  ingenious  or  merely  receptive — 
whether  the  memory  be  quick,  or  retentive,  or  the  reverse, 
and  whatever  may  characterize  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  individual 

No.  38,  is  for  the  name  of  the  Instructor  by  whom  the 
pupil  is  taught  each  year.  Nos.  39,  40  and  41,  need 
no  further  explanation.  Scholarship,  No.  42,  is  to  be 
expressed  by  a  mark  or  marks  denoting  the  class  to  which 
the  pupil  belongs,  and  another  showing  the  rank  attained 
in  the  claj3S.  For  the  former,  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  may 
mark  the  general  standing  of  the  class  as  of  a  certain 
number  of  years,  while  the  higher  or  lower  divisions  of  the 
same  standing,  may  be  styled  A  1,  A  2,  A  3,  B  1,  B  2, 
etc. ;  or  the  classes  may  be  numbered  according  to  advance- 
ment made  in  the  regular  course  of  study.  No.  44,  is  to 
show  the  rank  in  respect  to  skiQ  and  industry  as  a  work- 
man, and  No.  45,  to  indicate  by  abbreviated  marks  the 
kind  of  work  engaged  in.  No.  47,  is  for  instances  of  seri- 
ous discipline  for  offences. 

Nos.  48  to  53,  relate  to  character,  condition,  etc.,  after 
leaving  the  Institution.  No.  46,  is  for  the  time,  place, 
cause  and  circumstances  of  death;  and  No.  54,  for  any 
remarks  which  may  not  fall  under  any  of  the  other  heads. 

In  all  comparative  estimates  of  disease  or  mortality,  it  is 
essential  to  discriminate  the  different  ages,  and  under  each 
age  to  find  the  proportion  which  the  subjects  of  disease,  or 
death,  bear  to  the  whole  number  living  at  the  time  in 
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question.  Tables  like  the  following,  will  aid  in  doing  this 
readUy  and  accurately,  and  be  useful  also  on  other  accounts. 
The  years  of  the  era  may  occupy  the  first  column,  and  the 
years  of  age  head  the  other  columns,  thus : 
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On  this  plan  may  be  constructed  six  or  more  tables,  as 
follows : 

Table  I.  Showing  the  whole  number  admitted  into  the 
Institution  each  year,  classified  according  to  age  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academical  year. 

Table  II.  Showing  the  number  dischaiged  or  deceased 
within  each  year,  classified  according  to  age  at  the  end  of 
the  academical  year,  or  rather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
ensuing. 

Table  III.  « Showing  the  number  in  the  Institution 
each  year,  classified  according  to  age  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  This  table  is  to  be  calculated  firom  the  two 
preceding,  for  each  year,  as  follows:  First,  give  to  the 
numbers  of  the  year  previous,  an  age  adyanced  by  one 
year.     Then,  subtract  the   discharged  and  deceased,  as 
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giyen  in  Table  11.  Then  add  those  admitted,  from  Table 
I,  and  you  have  the  number  of  each  age  in  the  Institution 
during  the  year. 

Table  IV.  Showing  the  number  deceased  each  year, 
whether  in  the  Institution,  or  after  leaTing  it,  classified 
according  to  age  at  death. 

Table  Y.  Showing  the  whole  number  of  former  and 
present  pupils  living  in  each  year,  classified  according  to 
age.  This  table  to  be  calculated  firom  Tables  I  and  IV, 
l^y  adding  for  each  year  the  number  admitted,  and  deduct- 
ing the  number  deceased,  and  carrying  the  numbers 
regularly  up  in  age  firom  year  to  year. 

Table  VL  Specifying  diseases  and  other  causes  of 
death,  with  the  numbers  who  die  of  each,  classified  accord- 
ing to  age.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  these  numbers  by 
periods  of  five  years  or  longer.  The  classification  accord- 
ing to  age,  may  also  be  by  groups  of  years. 

By  means  of  Tables  IV  and  V,  may  readily  be  ascer- 
tained the  ratio  of  deaths  to  survivors,  of  the  several  ages, 
either  for  the  whole  past  series  of  years,  or  for  any  periods 
that  may  be  taken,  or  for  each  or  any  year  of  the  series. 
In  this  shape,  and  in  this  only,  can  the  amount  of  mortality 
among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  be  brought  fairly  into  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  population  at  large.  For  this  purpose 
the  ratio  will  most  convenientiy  be  expressed  as  a  per  cent- 
age.  So  when  the  question  relates  to  particular  diseases — 
whether  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  proportioli  of  deaths  fix>m 
a  particular  cause  to  survivors,  or  to  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes — the  classification  by  age  must  still 
be  observed,  on  account  of  the  great  difierence,  in  respect 
to  the  prevalence  of  particular  diseases  as  well  as  the  rate 
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of  mortality  from  all  causes,  at  the  several  periods  of  life. 
From  Table  UI,  together  with  a  record  of  deaths  in  the 
Institution,  the  ratio  of  all  the  deaths  for  a  series  of  years 
to  the  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  same  period,  of 
the  several  ages,  being  ascertained,  will  form  a  proper  basis 
for  comparative  estimates.  Tables  I,  U,  and  III,  can 
easily  be  converted  into  per  centage  .tables,  showing  the 
ratios  of  the  numbers  of  each  age  to  the  totals  of  all  ages. 
K  it  be  desked  to  make  a  separate  comparison  of  the  two 
sexes,  or  of  those  congenitally  deaf^  and  those  deaf  after 
birth,  in  respect  to  disease  and  mortality,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, either  to  distinguish  these  classes  in  the  tables  just 
described,  or  to  exhibit  their  numbers  in  separate  tables 
similarly  constructed. 

In  the  nomenclature  and  the  description  of  diseases, 
uniformity  and  accuracy  are  quite  important  On  this 
point  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Sanitary  Commission,  §  XV,  of 
Appendix,  p.  389,  which  gives  the  method  adopted  by  the 
National  Medical  Convention  in  1847. 

A  set  of  questions,  or  blanks,  would  need  to  be  prepared, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  for  the  filling  out 
of  the  Register.  This,  however,  the  Committee  have  not 
undertaken. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  have  only  to  suggest  that 
in  the  event  of  a  plan  like  the  one  now  submitted,  being 
adopted,  it  wiU  be  desirable  also  that  each  Institution, 
where  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  should  arrange  a  plan  for 
recording,  in  relation  to  pupils  who  have  already  finished 
their  course,  important  fiicts  in  regard  to  their  subsequent 
and  their  future  history,  including  that  of  their  posterity, 
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in  case  they  have  oi&pring;    and  that  pains  be  taken 
without  delay  to  collect  the  facts  and  fill  oat  the  record  to 
the  present  time  as  completely  as  possible. 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Samuel  Porter,  Chairman. 

[  The  Blank  Forms  presented  as  a  part  of  this  Report 
are  appended  on  the  pages  immediately  following.] 
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Mr.  SroNEy  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  reported 
the  name  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Donahoe  as  an  invited  guest 

Mr.  Brown,  firom  the  Business  Committee,  reported  a 
recommendation  that  the  paper  on  the  ^^Difficulties 
encouQtered  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  learning  language," 
by  Rev.  Collins  Sione^  be  taken  up  and  read  as  the  first 
in  order.    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stone  read  his  paper  as  follows: 


ON    THE 

DIPFICUITIES    ENCOUNTERED 

BT   THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB 

IN    LEARNING    LANGUAGE. 


BT  COLLINS  STONE. 


ON  THE  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  BY  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB  IN  LEABNINO  LANGUAGE. 


BT    00LLIK8    STOKI. 


It  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  notice  the  different 
impressions  which  are  sometimes  made  upon  visitors  at  our 
Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  One 
class  of  visitors,  observing  the  animated  countenances  of 
our  pupils,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  exe- 
cute the  tasks  assigned  them,  seem  to  suppose  that  their 
knowledge  is  boundless,  and  that  they  are  equal  to  any 
work  within  the  scope  of  human  attainment  Accordingly, 
if  requested  to  give  an  exercise,  or  to  propose  a  question, 
to  exhibit  the  skill  of  the  pupils,  they  are  quite  as  likely 
to  propound  a  problem  that  would  puzzle  Abistotlk  himself 
to  solve,  as  to  hit  upon  something  that  is  within  the  pupils* 
ability.  Another  dass  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
previous  ignorance  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  communicating  with  them,  as  to  be  greatly  sur- 
prised that  they  can  be  taught  anything.  The  most  sim- 
ple exercises  fill  them  with  delight  and  admiration.  There 
is  occasionally  still  another  class  of  visitors,  and  tiieur  pres- 
ence is  always  welcomed  by  the  teacher,  who,  being  able 
intelligentiy  to  appreciate  tiie  difficulties  with  which  the 
Deaf  Mute  has  to  contend  in  the  process  of  his  education, 
can  form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  degree  in  which,  at  any 
particular  stage  in  his  course,  he  may  be  expected  to  have 
overcome  them,  and  of  the  progress  he  has  actually  made. 
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It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  with  the  most  able 
and  experienced  Instructors  of  Deaf  Mutes,  that  the  results 
of  education  which  are  attained  in  our  Institutions,  are  to 
so  great  an  extent  incomplete  and  partial ;  that  the  grand 
end  at  which  we  aim,  the  free  and  accurate  use  of  lan- 
guage, is  so  seldom  reached ;  and  that  a  laige  portion  of 
our  pupils,  when  they  leave  school,  are  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  that  which  must  be  to  them  the  medium 
of  communication  with  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and 
which  should  be  the  vehicle  of  thought  and  of  mental 
activity.  We  are  nevertheless  fully  persuaded,  that  when 
the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  Deaf  Mute,  as  he 
attempts  the  acquisition  of  language,  are  duly  estimated, 
in  their  number,  variety  and  muguitude,  the  true  ground 
of  wonder  will  be  the  progress  actually  made,  and  the 
success  which  is  attained  by  them  in  the  work.  We  pro- 
pose briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made. 

These  difficulties  arise  from  two  sources:  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  mind  of  the  Deaf  Mute  when  he  com- 
mences his  education;    and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
science  he  essays  to  learn.     It  is  an  obvious  principle,  and 
it  has  no  exception,  that  the  lower  the  grade  of  the  intellect 
which  you  propose  to  educate,  the  more  inert,  stupid  and 
feeble  its  native  powers,  the  more  arduous  is  the  work*  in 
hand.      To  explain,  for  example,  supposing  the  subject  to 
be  new  in  both  cases,  the  manner  in  which  the  annual 
revolutions  of  the  earth  effects  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
so  as  to  make  the  subject  entirely  clear  to  the  mind  of 
Isaac  Newton,  is  a  very  difftrent  labor  from  that  of  making 
the  same  subject  clear  to  the  mind  of  a  Hottentot,  or  a 
Siamese.   .  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  is  quick  to  catch  the 
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operation  of  general  laws,  the  connection  between  cause 
and  eflfect,  and  the  results  that  would  follow  from  real  or 
supposed  relations.  In  the  other,  relations,  causes  and 
results,  that  are  distinc.ly  and  repeatedly  stated  and 
explained,  are  not  recognized;  the  attention  is  unexcited, 
and  the  ability  even,  to  pass  from  eiFect  back  to  cause,  is 
yet  to  be  developed  in  the  mind. 

When  the  work  of  education  commences  with  a  person 
who  is  congenitally  deaf,  the  mind  is  a  barren,  unirodden 
waste,  upon  which  the  light  of  intellectual  .life  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  dawned.  The  great  facts  of  human  exist- 
ence and  human  history,  which  fill  all  minds  but  his,  and 
whose  waves  surge  and  swell  over  the  ocean  of  thought 
throughout  the  world,  are  entirely  unknown  to  him.  If 
indeed  the  problem  were  given,  to  place  a  human  being, 
not  idiotic,  in  such  a  position  th.it  while  living  and  moving 
among  men,  he  should  at  the  same  time  have  the  least 
possible  amount  of  knowledge,  and  his  mind  make  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  a  blank,  it  would  be  solved 
by  placing  him  in  society,  and  shutting  his  ears,  from 
birth,  to  the  sound  of  the  humin  voice.  This  is  precisely 
the  condilion  in  which  we  find  .he  Deaf  Mute. 

The  wild  and  ferocious  savage  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  uncultivated  and  ignorant  being.  Let  us  measure  for 
a  moment,  his  mental  state  wLh  that  of  the  uneducated 
Mute.  What  does  this  sav.ige  know?  The  wanderings, 
the  valiant  deeds,  and  eventful  history  of  his  forefathers, 
the  accumulated  experience  of  his  tribe,  the  results  of  his 
own  long-continued  observation  of  animals,  plants  and 
things,  constantly  corrected  by  the  observation  of  his  com- 
panions, the  existence  and  power  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
the  blessed  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  sky,  are  all  por- 


^ 
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tions  of  his  mental  fornitare.  In  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  his  enemies,  or  escaping  from  their  toils,  in  feats  of 
dexterity,  or  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  his  game,  his 
mind  is  often  stirred  to  the  keenest  activity,  and  all  his 
resources  of  cunning,  invention,  and  forecast,  are  called 
forth.  More  than  all,  and  this  is  the  great  secret  of  his 
superiority,  he  has  constant  mental  contact  with  his  fellow, 
which  sharpens  his  perceptions,  excites  his  curiosity,  stimu- 
lates his  mind,  and  leads  it  forth  into  a  thousand  channels. 
It  is  only  the  rough  contact  of  the  flint  with  the  steel,  that 
elicits  the  spark;  and  it  is  the  mutual  attrition  of  one 
mind  upon  another,  that  more  than  any  thing  else,  wakes 
up  the  intellect  to  action.  Of  this,  the  Mute  has  nothing. 
Compared  with  the  uneducated  Mute,  the  savage  is  a  man 
of  vast  acquirements,  and  of  profound  wisdom.  The  Mute's 
knowledge  is  bounded  by  his  own  careless  and  limited 
observation,  and  his  mind  has  never  been  aroused  to  any 
process  of  reasoning. 

Besides  this  vacuity  of  &cts  and  truths,  upon  which,  if 
possessed,  the  intellect  might  exercise  its  powers,  there  is 
in  the  Deaf  Mute,  the  mental  impotency  induced  by  long- 
continued  inaction.  This,  to  him,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
Activity  is  the  law  of  life,  both  in  matter  and  mifid.  The 
air  retains  its  vitality,  only  while  it  maintains  its  ceaseless 
motion.  Let  the  sap  of  a  tree  cease  its  flow,  and  the  tree 
dies,  and  hastens  to  decay.  Water,  if  it  remains  at  rest 
but  a  short  period,  stagnates  and  putrefies.  Let  the  arm 
be  fixed  in  one  position,  and  how  long  will  its  muscles 
retain  their  elasticity  and  power?  So  if  the  &culties  of 
the  mind  are  entirely  without  exercise,  if  the  reasoning 
fiiculties  are  unexcited,  if  the  memory  is  never  summoned 
to  bring  forth  its  stores,  nor  the  judgment  to  use  its  scales^ 
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nor  the  faculties  of  inTention  and  forecast  to  exhibit  their 
skilly  these  various  powers  will  practically  have  no  exisir 
ence.  After  this  state  of  inaction  has  continued  for  a 
certain  period,  there  is  no  susceptibility  in  the  mind  &r 
calling  them  into  exercise.  They  seem  to  be  not  dormant 
bat  dead. 

A  partial  illustration  of  tins  fact>  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
many  persons  who  have  good  native  poweis,  and  the  use 
of  all  their  faculties.  When  the  opportunities  of  education 
are  deferred  to  a  somewhat  late  period  in  life,  it  is  found 
that  the  lack  of  early  instruction  can  never  be  supplied. 
The  most  persevering  diligence  Ms  to  give  a  correct 
orthography  or  use  either  of  spoken  or  written  limguage. 
Yet,  by  the  strange  carelessness,  in  some  instances  through 
the  cupidity  of  his  friends,  it  not  unfrequentiy  happens, 
that  the  Deaf  Mute,  with  all  his  peculiar  disadvantages, 
must  at  this  period  begin  his  difficult  task. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  Mute  ends,  nearly  at  the  point  where  that  of  the  child 
in  our  common  school  begins.  The  latter,  with  a  mind 
whose  every  faculty  is  quickened  by  exercise,  and  stored 
with  a  knowledge  more  or  less  minute  of  the  nature  and 
relations  of  things  around  him,  and  of  the  general  outlines 
of  truth ;  with  a  curiosity  sharpened  by  intimations  and 
^impses  of  the  wonders  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives, 
and  above  all,  with  the  great  framework  of  language  in  his 
possession,  which  will  unlock  for  his  inspection  all  the 
treasures  of  science,  and  art^  and  history,  eageriy  enters 
upon  the  work  of  following  out  the  principles,  which  are 
already  in  his  mind,  to  their  higher  and  grander  applicsr 
tiona  and  results. 
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Far  removed  from  this,  is  the  process  of  education  to 
the  Deaf  Mute.  He  has  every  thing  to  learn,  and  the 
very  agent  by  which  his  acquisitions  must  be  made,  is  in  a 
dormant  and  palsied  state.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
instances  in  which  the  perceptive  Acuities  are  more  or  less 
active,  before  the  pupil  enters  the  Institution  for  instruc- 
tion; cases  in  which  the  imprisoned  mind  has  begun  to 
cast  painfully  about  for  some  glimpses  of  light  to  dispel  its 
darkness;  but  with  much  the  greater  number,  the  teacher 
must  commence  his  work  upon  ignorance  and  mental 
imbecility,  The  faculties  by  the  cultivation  of  which  the 
education  of  the  Mute  is  to  progress,  and  be  consummated 
with  success,  must  be  aroused  from  their  sleep,  and  almost 
created  by  his  skillful  touch. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  upon  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  Deaf  Mute  enters.  If  the 
real  difficulty  of  a  task  is  to  be  measured  by  the  corres- 
pondence that  the  work  to  be  done  bears  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  human  mind,  in  the  most  mature  and 
vigorous  exercise  of  its  powers,  is  seldom  called  to  a  work 
equally  arduous  with  that  which  is  here  imposed  upon  him. 
It  is,  first  and  chiefly,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue;  of  its  laws  of  construction,  of  the  meaning  and 
use  of  its  words  and  phrases.  This,  indeed,  presents  no 
difficulty  to  the  hearing  child.  Unconsciously,  and  without 
reflection  or  eflfort,  he  has  learned  it^  by  hearing  it  from 
infancy,  and  frequent  repetition  has  engrafted  its  forms, 
however  singular  and  arbitrary,  upon  his  understanding 
and  memory.  But  how  is  the  Deaf  Mute  to  acquire  it  ? 
With  the  mind  of  an  infant,  even  though  it  may  belong  to 
an  adult  individual,  he  can  only  learn  language  by  study- 
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ing  and  understanding  its  stnicture  and  arrangement  If 
there  is  such  a  science  as  the  ^  philosophy  of  language/' 
he  must  acquire  it  By  the  careful  analysis  of  his  teacher^ 
he  must  become  fiuniliar  with  its  simplest  elements;  and 
then,  by  an  equally  careful  use  of  the  synthetical  process, 
he  must  learn  correctly  to  combine  these  elements,  to 
express  the  various  ideas  and  shades  of  thought,  current 
and  recognized  among  men.  The  yaried  forms  of  speech, 
and  the  signification  of  words,  in  which  usage  alone  points 
out  the  definite  meaning,  he  must  learn,  for  the  most  part, 
each  by  itself;  availing  himself,  in  the  multiplied  anomalies 
with  which  he  meets,  of  classification,  where  it  is  possible, 
and  of  association,  either  natural  or  accidental;  in  the 
thousand  cases  where  both  these  resources  fail  him,  he  is 
thrown  back  upon  a  sheer  efibrt  of  memoiy. 

The  task  for  the  Deaf  Mute,  is  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  the  student  who  is  learning  a  foreign  language. 
Making  no  account  of  the  difference  in  mental  cultivation, 
the  scholar  has  the  aid  of  the  ear,  and  he  has  one  written 
and  spoken  language,  with  its  mi(ltiplied  analogies  in  struc- 
ture, and  forms  of  expression,  to  assist  him  in  acquiring 
another,  in  many  respects  similar.  But  even  when  the 
mind  of  the  Mute  is  aroused  to  reflection,  and  ideas  flow 
in  upon  him,  waiting  for  their  proper  expression,  when  he 
has  advanced  so  fSur  as  to  be  able,  in  some  sort,  to  attach 
names  to  these  ideas,  neither  the  ideas  nor  the  words 
marshal  themselves  in  the  inverted  and  arbitrary  forms  of 
written  language,  but  in  forms  exceedingly  opposite  and 
diverse. 

The  additional  labor  in  acquiring  language  which  the 
want  of  the  ear  imposes,  will  be  seen  by  a  single  illustnir 
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tratloti,  and  "Wo  paiposely  select  the  simi^ei^  possM^ 
Take  &e  change  of  tenmnation  which  detiote^  the  eangnlaT 
and  pluraL  Any  discrepancy  between  i&e  niihiber  of  file 
subject  and  the  verb,  tfaongfa  separated  ever  so  widely  by 
intervening  members  of  the  sentence,  jais  immediately 
Upon  the  ear  of  the  healing  person,  arid  at  once  reveals 
the  error.  But  the  ear  of  the  Deaf  Mute  receives  no 
shock,  fiom  the  most  glaring  violations  of  propriety  in  tins 
particular,  and  one  form  appears  as  symmetrical  to  his  eye, 
as  tibe  other.  He  must  however  obelf  the  rule;  and  keep- 
iDg  lihis  in  his  mind,  h6  patienlHy  scans  his  sentence,  word 
by  word,  to  see  if  the  terminations  answer  the  required 
conditions.  This  illustrates  one  of  the  many  cases  con* 
stantly  occurring,  in  which  the  ear  would  instantly  detect 
an  error  in  grammar,  but  which  the  Mute  can  only  discern 
by  the  careful  examination  by  his  eye,  and  the  application 
of  a  principle  for  which  he  knoWs  no  other  reason  than  the 

* 

authority  of  Ins  it!istructor. 

The  changes  made  in  the  foiin  of  the  verb  to  denote 
time,  are  at  first  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  Deaf 
Mute«  Take  fer  exaniple  the  past  definrte  and  indefinite 
teinses.  If  he  wishes  to  say  to  his  ifrlend  that  he  has  oAen 
rekd  oVer  his  letter  Witii  great  satisfaction,  he  is  taught  ilte 
proper  form,  ahd  imtels,  ^^  t  have  often  iiread  over  yotir 
letter  with  great  pleasure.'^  But  if  he  wishes  to  say  that 
lie  enjoyed  iSiat  pleasure  Itile  day  pretdous,  he  must  not 
InSte,  "1  have  cfften  read  your  letter  yesterday '•—1^ 
ibtroducSng  a  small  word  Which  fixes  tiie  time,  he  MSb 
that  he  must  change  still  further  the  straetore  of  th6  seb- 
tehde.  Difficulties  like  these,  Which  seeih  to  us  so  trifling, 
aiiishig  fi^m  ^e  ^kp^^ioh  elf  mxstMt  and  tibaie,  tht^  tdfe 
of  connectives,  particles  and  qualifying  words,  are  no  trifles 
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however,  tlie  po««r  ^  ^BM^bniUfttfmi  ifiA  Altenfkta,  tb»M 
ate  (^00^  fiiastefed.  <Mi6id  MMh  Iftofe  ftntiididUfe  ikWall 
hibl 

We  haV6  drMrfy  ifttftflrifted  tliM  it  IS  Hie  MroiltaM  <f 
&SA  language,  e6{ye«iaBy  its  tdriMattft  ^tfaMs^  Mfed  Ikft 
p^geolialr  ikieami]^  ef  Vodls  WM6k  ^Mg^  siiMtioii^  tittA 
^^onsiitatea,  to  tkie  Deaif  Muto^  ike  peeA  dffiMdly  ofHi 
at^tiisitiofL    A  ^ w  of  Ihese  |>eM!Ktt(iiei3  i^e  wdl  eitnilMntto; 

The  impoHtot  dii^tftiob  %i3twfeiMi  fke  ttMutfth^  Ml 
ihtranaitive  Terb,  te  eail)^  tttipt^sdeii  npoH  Ike  ^upfl;  «tf| 
lite 'ii^M^  but  file  «dal  dia(^  B» 

ib  taught  ttftt  ift  the  fini  daM)  ttie  MtfM  {idMBb  dfre«Vy 
<5t€»  to  its  object;  that  hi  tfce  laCt»  <ill^  it  AWbA  nM^  IeaI 
that  When  an  objebt  MeWs  i0t  V^  #f  lii6  lUSbe/t  diM,  4 
pltepio^iioii  tefult  fntoihfrelii^.  tft  Kftan^  Ifttleb,  howe^ 
edsetttially  the  satm  idea  iA  «xpiMMdd  Wf^  Vtto  VctHbe,  (MM 
oif  Wfakh  has  11i6  tlMi^VO)  ii«ia  tii6  ^ttf«  flfo  hibati/#6«» 
foiiti  *  We  toll,  and  say  to,  ii  |>eM3cllii>  k^^  9ibA  ^^tibt/t 
upo^  a  Work',  pdMstie,  toA  fun  tAfit*,  an  ^idttid}  AsMiM, 
aitid  w^h  H^r,  an  dtgeOt';  )roiud^  and  ttfrivo  al^  a  f^u*- 
These  diflfetent  foMi^  we  to  tfie  INtf  MiA^  ifittMs  fi» 
the  same  Jldei^  iMd  he  ^  ttdl  only  ^^Mdedto  loidw  ifhf 
thb  {tt^^tion  dsMM  be  ttoed  in  tiie  Mie  te0(i>  Mad  ittt  in 
the  other,  bnt  te  OinMati^y  infttiilrffig  iM  a6)%y«tlib(AMf 
it  to  the  wrong  WdtA. 

BMides^  Ibe  OOMikftM 'fliMidAg IfUA  li%Mi  tMM^-lM  ft 
i^nAl  KlonO)  it  ^oftAi  odDMbiM  WiMi  HMher  WiMft),  in  %  wtff 


t.lfM^     ^-1 — «■•»«*  *.>^'^»-»^«^  *      -.^^  >    ,        •  -TT^ 


«Im  Mtidiiff  IbM  p8dalkritifc«rf0ieiiagtaM<^4'fcftT>»iil<tflitiiiy»il^ 
of  an  admirable  article  by  Prof.  Babn Aao,  on  the  *'  lagtmclioft  of  theDeaf  tmi 
Dttlnb.^    Qtftt^.  CkMk.  liip^.  ^.  ^,  ^.  •581. 
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that  changes  materially,  or  entirely,  its  signification.  Its 
ordinary  meaning,  often  renders  but  little  aid  in  ascer* 
taining  its  meaning  when  combined  with  other  words^ 
Every  intransitive  verb,  may  be  joined  with  different  prep- 
ositions, and  each  combination  changes  more  or  less  its 
meaning,  and  sometimes  its  original  import  can  haidly  be 
recognizjed  in  its  new  position.  So  that  the  pupil  must 
not  only  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  ordinary  use, 
but  its  import  in  each  of  the  different  phrases  where  it 
may  be  found.  <  This  secondary  or  conventicmal  use  of  the 
word,  is  a  more  severe  tax  upon  his  memory,  than  its 
primary  meaning.  The  following  words  will  serve  as 
examples :  to  beat^  to  beat  down,  (a  wall,  also  a  price,)  to 
beat  up,  (for  sddieis,)  to  beat  out,  (to  extend,  also  to 
tibresh,)  to  beat  back,  (an  army,)  to  beat  into^  (to  instil 
by  repetition,)  to  beat  against,  (a  rock,)  to  beat  upon,  to 
beat  off,  (to  repel,)  to  beat  about,  (as  a  ship  in  a  storm,)} 
to  act,  to  act  upon,  to  act  over,  (to  repeat,)  to  act  under, 
(authority,)  to  act  out,  (character,)  to  act  from,  (a  motive,) 
to  act  for,  (another,)  to  act  against,  (a  rival,)  to  act  with^ 
(to  co-operate,) ;  to  turn,  to  turn  into,  to  turn  out  of,  (office,) 
to  turn  up,  to  turn  down,  to  turn  away,  (to  dismiss,)  to 
turn  over,  (to  overset,)  to  turn  off,  (from  a  road,  also  to 
divert,)  to  turn  aside,  (to  avert,)  to  turn  on^  (to  retort,) 
to  turn  about,  to  turn  back,  (to  retreat,);  to  make,  to 
mike  a  journey^  to  make  an  estate,  to  make  a  dinner,  to 
mike  a  difference,  to  make  a  story,  to  make  a  speech, 
to  make  hay,  to  makp  amends,  to  make  account  o^  to  make 
out,  (an  account,  also  to  discover,)  to  make  firee  with,  to 
make  over,  (property,)  to  make  away  with,  (to  kill,  or  to 
destroy,)  to  make  good,  to  make  love,  to  make  much  or 
little  of,  to  make  up,  (a  quarrel,)  to  make  sure  o^  to 
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make  meny,  to  make  sail,  to  make  for,  (to  go  toward,) 
to  make  up  for,  (to  compensate,)  to  make  trouble,  to  make 
as  if,  etc.,  etc. 

Many  words  are  used  as  nouns,  and  also  as  verbs,  with- 
out change  of  Ibnn.  To  head,  to  face,  to  eye,  to  finger,  to 
tliumb,  to  toe,  to  plow,  to  saw,  to  hammer,  to  nail,  are  words 
of  liiis  class.  After  usii^  these  words,  the  pupil  is  very 
likely  to  take  the  same  liberty  with  other  similar  words. 
"Why  not  ear  a  song,  as  well  as  eye  a  picture?  If  he  can 
dhow  his  companion,  why  not  Uf  him,  or  tooih  him?  K  he 
may  9qm  a  log  of  wood,  why  not  axe  a  tree?  We  can  only 
say  to  him,  that  usage  allows  some  words  to  be  treated  in 
this  way,  and  not  others. 

The  termination  of  words  is  no  certain  guide  to  point 
out  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  To  master,  to  butcher, 
to  doctor,  to  incense,  to  advance,  to  mention,  to  question, 
to  station,  to  balance,  to  influence,  to  reverence,  to  pepper, 
to  fetter,  to  beggar,  to  fester,  to  wager,  to  lather,  to  slan- 
der, to  canker,  to  shelter,  to  winter,  etc.,  are  nouns  with 
the  characteristic  termination,  which  are  also  used  as  verbs. 
The  following  adjectives,  with  corresponding  terminations, 
are  used  as  nouns :  missive,  persuasive,  sanative,  laxative, 
sedative,  individual,  subsidiary,  subordinate,  supernume- 
rary, anniversaiy,  salutatory,  catholic,  epic,  epOeptic,  eta 

The  prefixes  which  are  used  to  give  a  negative  significar 
tion,  are  also  not  a  little  perplexing.  Dis,  prefixed  to  a 
word,  conveys  iiie  idea  of  separation,  or  severance ;  thus, 
we  say:  mount,  dismount;  arm,  disarm;  connect,  discon- 
nect; appear,  disappear.  The  pupil  may  not,  however^ 
go  on  to  write:  embrace,  disembrace;  attach,  disattach; 
employ,  disemploy.  B,  prefixed  to  a  word,  genezallv 
expresses  a  negative.     Illegal,  means  not  leg^^ 


nunatOy  doea  not  niMn  to  shioud  in  darimeaa.  We  si^ 
iUiberal,  iU^Ue,  Ulegitunate ;  but  not  ill-leamed,  or  iU- 
ficensed.  When  facts  warrant  the  expres^oo^  the  pupil 
may  write  that  a  peioon  ia  unhanedy  but  uoder  no  circum- 
stanoea  may  he  write  that  he  ia  urnmed^  mwag&md^  or 
fmfioachid.  The  lK»d»  of  creation  are  somelinies  unmsmned 
]by  sudden  afl^tctiony  but  no  aooumulation  of  soirow  <wi 
WfKonum  the  ladies. 

On  the  aubjeot  of  deriyation,  the  pupil  can  haYe  litUe 
help^  exoepit  from  his  memory.  Under  ai^  rule  that  cw 
ha  given  him,  the  irregular  will  neariy  equal  the  legujitr 
fbrmationa.  For  example^  iiom  light,  and  tight,  we  have 
to  lighten,  and  to  tighten,  but  from  blight  and  rights  we 
do  not  make  to  Uighten,  and  to  righten.  From  the  verb 
doQeire,  we  have  the  nouns,  deceit  and  deception;  ixoiD 
mnoeive,  oonoeit,  and  conception;  from  receive,  repeiipt  and 
leception;  and  fiom  perceive,  only  perception.  From 
treat,  and  entreat,  we  make  treaty  and  entreaty,  but 
retreat  and  defeat,  are  used  as  nouns,  without  change  of 
form.  From  the  noun  harmony,  we  have  the  verb  bar* 
monize ;  from  colony,  coiomze ;  from  agony,  agonize ;  from 
gcrutiny,  scrutinize ;  from  sympathy,  sympathize ;  but  no 
eorresponding  verbs  are  formed  from  irony,  destiny^  sym- 
phony, mutiny  and  felony.  From  the  adjectives  familiar 
and  particular,  we  have  familiarize  and  particularize ;  but 
regular  and  similar,  do  not  give  regularize  and  similarize. 
From  fly,  wo  have  flight;  from  rely,  reliance;  from  apply, 
application;  from  deny,  denial;  from  reply,  and  isupply 
nouns  of  the  same  form.  From  moderate,  wo  make  mod- 
eration; from  obstinate,  obstinacy;  from  precipitate,  pre- 
cipitancy and  precipitation;    from  accurate,  accurateness 
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aiMl  aoeuxaey.  From  inam^  we  have  visiooaiy;  fiom 
Qf^tiop,  national;  fiom  relation,  relative. 

If  any  actions  which  are  iadica%  the  same,  have  ^iffe^i^ 
ent  names,  aeeor&i|g  to  cixeamstances.  We  receive  a 
compliment,  and  take  offence.  We  eat  food,  drink  water,, 
and  t^  medicine.  We  guide  a  traveler,  steer  a  vesaely 
and  driye  a  horse.  Roads  are  made,  paper  manu&otured, 
ei^nes  constructed  ;|  a  house  is  bui(t,  a  ditch  dug,  a  canal 
excavated,  and  a  mine  suqk. 

We  iiave  pursued  thesp  il}ustif^tiaiui  fiur  enoi:^h  to  dmff 
some  of  the  difficulties  wlpcfa  the  structure  of  our  language 
presents  to  the  Deaf  Mute,  who  attempts  to  acquire  it  It 
is  hard^  necessary  tp  saji  that  without  judicious  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  an  active  memoiy, 
sharp  discrimination  and  oonstapt  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  piipil,  little  pfrogress  wiU  be  v^^de  in  overciuning  them* 

The  peeqluir  character  of  the  vernacular  of  the  D^ 
Itute,  IS  another  seripus  obstacle  to  his  progress  in  the 
work  he  has  in  hand.  This  vernacular,  is  a  language  of 
ideas,  and  not  of  words  and  sentences.  As  has  already 
beein  remarl^ed,  when.he  has  so  far  advanced  in  his  educa- 
tion tiiat  he  can  at^l!^  names  to  most  of  his  ideas,  these 
words  are  not  arranged  in  his  mind  in  the  order  of  written 
lai^age.  Instead  of  the  sul^ject  comipg  firsts  and  the 
action,  quality  and  object  following,  the  object  first  attracts 
his  attention,  then  its  qualities,  and  afterward  the  other 
cixcumstances  conqected  with  it  It  is  not  for  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  set  down  and  sketch  rapidly  with  his  pen, 
his  thoughts  as  they  spontaneously  arise  in  his  mind.  He 
must  consider  closely  the  proper  grammatical  form,  and 
unless  great  care  is  exercised,  his  sentence^  are  constantly 
roni^ing  in  tilie  order  of  his  thoughts. 
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We  occasionally  have  pupils  who  leam  words  readily 
and  accurately,  and  yet  cannot  master  the  order  which 
tSiey  should  take  to  express  thought  The  efforts  which 
such  pupils  make  in  the  way  of  composition,  are  not  a  little 
curious  and  amusing.  They  easily  fill  a  slate  or  sheet 
with  words  of  every  description,  which  are  generally  cot- 
rectly  spelled  and  punctuated.  Sometimes  you  can  obtain 
a  clue  to  the  idea  which  was  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes 
even  this  is  impossible.  But  to  reduce  such  a  mass  into 
propeily  arranged  English,  requires  no  little  ingenuity. 
The  compound,  if  it  consisted  of  single  letters  instead 
of  words,  would  very  much  resemble  what  printers  denom- 
inate ^j9tV  and  require  about  as  much  labor  to  restore  to 
order.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  all 
efforts  at  composition,  the  pupil  has  a  double  labor  to  per- 
form; first  he  must  attach  a  right  meaning  to  his  words,  or 
rather,  give  his  ideas  the  right  names,  and  then  give  his 
sentence  the  proper  arrangement.  Nor  does  either  process 
become  easy  and  spontaneous,  till  his  education  has  con* 
siderably  advanced. 

K  the  Deaf  Mute  has  such  formidable  obstacles  to 
encounter,  before  the  pressure  of  his  misfortune  can  be 
lightened,  and  he  in  a  measure  restored  to  society,  and  if 
he  must  meet  these  obstacles  under  such  disadvantages, 
two  things  may  be  Mrly  demanded  for  him :  first,  that 
he  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  teachers  competent  to 
guide  him  through  the  mazes  of  his  journey;  and  next, 
that  ample  time  be  allowed  him  to  accomplish  the  work. 
With  regard  to  each  of  these  particulars  we  are  happy  to 
say,  that  proper  views  are  beginning  extensively  to  prevail 
among  the  patrons  of  our  different  Institutions.  We  do 
not  propose  at  present  to  remark  on  these  points,  and  only 
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wifih  to  advert  to  the  period,  which  up  to  this  time,  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  have  usually  been  under  instruction,  that 
we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  results  attained,  as 
satis&ctory  or  otherwise. 

The  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  oldest  Institution  in  the 
country^  had  graduated  up  to  May  1851,  the  close  of  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  its  existence,  somewhat  over  one 
thousand  pupils.  The  average  time  which  these  children 
were  under  instruction,  was  four  years.  We  have  no  data 
for  judging  of  the  time  spent  in  this  manner  by  the  grad- 
uates of  other  Institutions.  The  average  time  in  New 
York  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  this,  and  it  is  our 
impression  that,  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  somewhat  less.  For  some  yeais  past,  a  certain  portion 
of  pupils  in  several  Institutions,  have  been  retained  six  or 
seven  years,  and  a  much  larger  class,  perhaps  nearly  all, 
for  five  years. 

The  degree  of  proficiency  which  at  the  time  of  gradu- 
ating, these  children  have  attained  in  the  use  of  language, 
has  of  course  varied  with  the  capacity  of  each,  and  the 
period  of  instruction.  There  is  a  class,  though  it  is  com- 
paratively a  small  one,  who  from  age,  dullness  of  intellect, 
or  other  causes,  have  but  little  knowledge  of  connected 
language.  They  have  usually  a  vocabulaiy  more  or  less 
extended,  so  that  they  are  ^miliar  with  the  names  of  com- 
mon objects;  they  generally  understand,  even  when  they 
cannot  write,  veiy  simple  questions,  respecting  their  names, 
age,  health,  residence,  etc.,  and  also  the  puiport  of  very 
simple  language  addressed  to  them;  and  more  than  all, 
their  minds  are  well  enlightened  on  religious  subjects,  and 
on  subjects  commonly  known  by  peisons  of  their  age  and 
capacity.    This  dass  are  probably  as  much  benefitted,  in 


1918        mu  sToiqa'8  vA^m  on  thb  mrn^ufw 

piopoF^op  to  tlieir  capwHty  im^  the  time  ^y  t^i^fm 
mi^er  inBtraetiaii,  as  yay  othei  if ko  ei\}Qj  the  priyilegeB  of 
Qur  Institutions. 

Another  classification  peihaps  shoiild  be  n^de,  of  those 
who,  in  some  instances  from  want  of  ahilily,  and  i^  otheis 
from  want  of  ^ppUcatipn,  l^ve  hfud}y  j^of^ched  the  )ine  of 
respectable  sohoUunahip-  The  letters  and  compositipna  ^ 
these  children,  though  thfiy  abound  with  all  sorts  of  ^iqlf 
tions  of  gn^mma? ,  are  yet  intelligible.  The  iqeainiig  t^y 
wish  to  express  is  easily  seen,  and  they  o^n  conununicate 
with  their  ^nds  by  writ^g  with  rapidity  and  ease.  We 
cannot  forbear  the  inquiiy,  how  many  of  the  children  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  countiy,  as  they  have  till  wiHua 
a  few  years  been  conducted,  haye  risen  above  the  mark 
here  indicated? 

Another  cfass  have  acquired  what  may  idrly  be  termed 
a  good  common  education.  In  their  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, geo^phy,  history,  etc.,  they  will  compare  well  witii 
their  companions  who  can  hear  and  speak.  They  hare 
sufficient  education  to  fit  them  well  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life.  Though  tbey  may  not  use  language  with  entire 
correctness,  and  the  peculiar  idioms  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
will  be  occasionally  breaking  out,  their  education  restores 
tiiem  to  social  intercourse  witii  their  fiiends  and  to  the  easy 
use  of  newspapers  and  of  books  written  in  a  plain  style. 

The  last  class  that  we  mention,  have  acquired  a  free,  cop- 
rect,  and  sometimes  an  elegant  use  of  language.  In  their 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education, 
very  few  can  excel  them,  and  in  their  ready  command  of 
tins  knowledge,  very  few  whose  education  has  proceeded  no 
fhrtiier  than  theirs  can  compete  with  them.    They  are  fiilly 


tbeir  place  ^tb  ea«e  fM»4  cre4i^  W  ik»  wy^eiiii  foid  (f^V 
ilhed  mc\B$  of  tlieif  9oaut?y. 

The  eoiapapitioiAS  app^B^d  to  the  AP^qal  iF^ftorts  of  19^ 
oC  o^r  IpstitutioQSj  ai^  i«ir  ^pedn^^oa  of  the  degree  tp 
which  Pei^  Mute^  Acqiw^  the  iw  of  langwge.  Th^ia^ 
pieces  fffe  piofe8se4iy  the  oii^ml,  uiiaided  cil^rts  of  th^ 
pupils,  and  fiFefls^e^  t«  m^\^  is  lUWitty  %  9g0  c^  ^ 
writer,  and  the  poriod  he  has  been  under  instruction.  The 
writers  of  these  articles  are  usually  the  best  scholars 
in  their  respective  classes,  but  making  all  proper  allowance 
for  this,  these  productions  are  usually,  in  respect  to  thought, 
style  and  ortiiography,  exeeedin^y  honoiv^hle  to  their 
authors.  We  eonunend  these  sp^cfanens  to  th?  {Attention 
of  intelligent  persons  wl^Q  wauld  see  to  what  extent  ^nr 
Deaf  Mutes  actually  Qvenxone  the  diflSeolties  iqpioo  whi^ 
we  have  been  remarking. 

We  entertain  no  Utopian  ideas  mth  regard  to  the 
end  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  education  oi  the  Deaf  Mute- 
We  do  not  expect  te  fit  him,  in  ordinary  eases,  for  the  life 
of  a  philosopher,  a  poet^  or  a  statesman*  Our  great  desire 
is,  that  education  may  bring  him  out  pf  his  native  dark- 
ness apd  gloom,  may  instruct  him  in  his  relations  to  Qod 
and  to  his  &llow?me]:^  and  make  him  an  honoiable  and 
useftd  member  of  the  social  circle  in  which  he  moves. 
Instead  of  being  a  helpless  and  useless  appendage  to 
societyi  and  dependent  for  the  supply  of  his  daily  w^nts 
on  the  kindness  of  his  &iend%  or  on  the  sold  dbaritles  of 
the  worid,  we  wish  to  see  him  fji  intelligent  and  pfoduotive 
member  of  the  community  of  which  he  foims  a  par<^  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  its  privileges  and  to  share  its  burdens.  If 
^[^Mrtuniiy  presents  for  him  to  rise  above  the  oonditian  m 
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which  he  was  born,  no  iron  heel  of  caste,  or  of  ignorance 
should  press  him  down,  but  the  field  should  be  as  open  to 
him  for  the  full  exercise  of  his  energies,  as  to  his  more 
fortunate  companions.  But  that  he  may  have  any  chance, 
either  for  usefulness  or  happiness  upon  the  arena  of  life,  a 
good  education  is  the  least  that  can  be  done  for  him;  and 
to  secure  this  end,  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed,  and 
every  requisite  &cility  should  be  cheerfully  furnished. 


If  H 


Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  listened  with  unabated  interest 

f 

to  the  paper  that  had  just  been  read,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  meet  with  a  unanimous  approval  It  had  presented 
very  concisely,  and  in  their  numerous  bearings,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  in  our  profession.  These 
difficulties  all  have  experienced.  Each  teacher  feels  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  Mute  over  them  as 
much  as  possible.  What  direction  discoveiy  would  next 
take  in  surmounting  some  almost  insurmountable  obstacles, 
he  was  unable  at  present  to  point  out,  but  he  felt  as  cer- 
tain as  that  he  stood  here,  that  we  are  yet  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  Deaf-Mute  instruction,  and  that  in  time,  we 
should  look  back,  rejoicing  in  the  influences  which  we  now 
enjoy,  but  rejoicing  more  in  what  is  to  come,  as  being  far 
superior. 

Mr.  CooKB  commented  on  the  anomalous  character  of 
the  English  language,  as  particularly  exhibited  when  we 
try  to  teach  it  to  the  Deaf  iond  Dumb.  He  advocated  the 
rejection  of  grammatical  rules  in  the  eailier  stages  of 
instruction.    We  do  not  teach  the  language  to  any  child 


I 
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who  can  hear  and  speak,  according  to  any  fixed  rule,  but 
as  he  needs  it  for  his  use.  He  suggested  that  possibly 
this  was  the  way  to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  alluded 
to.  Heretofore,  in  his  judgment,  we  had  taught  language 
too  much  as  a  science,  and  not  enough  as  a  practical  means 
of  meeting  the  necessities  of  Deaf  Mutes, 

Dr.  Peet  said,  that  in  common  with  other  members  of 
the  Convention,  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  great 
interest.  He  commended  the  industry  of  the  author  in 
collecting  so  many  instances  of  the  anomalies  of  language. 
It  was  almost  a  paper  on  statistics.  Dr.  P.  proceeded  to 
adduce  from  the  illustrations  based  on  the  grammatical 
forms  of  language,  the  difficulty  of  imparting  an  under- 
standing of  which  to  the  Deaf  Mute,  could  not  be  fully 
appreciated  until  they  are  attempted  to  be  taught. 

He  remarked  that  the  diversity  of  structure  between  a 
language  of  gestures  and  a  language  of  words,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  th«  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  In  this  point  of  view  eveiy  language  has  difficul- 
ties peculiar  to  itself  and  the  English  language,  from  the 
comparative  fewness  of  its  inflections,  and  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction,  has  perhaps,  fewer  difficulties 
than  most  others.  Still,  a  very  brief  investigation  wUl 
satisfy  us,  that  they  are  sufficiently  formidable,  and  afford 
full  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  skill,  and  patience,  and 
perseverance,  of  the  instructor. 

The  irregular  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  in  which 
respect  our  language  is  less  burdensome  to  the  memory 
than  most  others,  is  one  of  the  least  of  those  difficulties. 
The  copiousness  of  the  language,  abounding  in  words  rad- 
ically different  to  express  the  same,  or  slight  modifications 
of  the  same  idea ;  as  help  and  asmty  foretell  and  predict^ 
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draw  and  cMrad^  loving  viiA  Hanoftm^  etb.,  gives  to  iBtaish 
mi6a  nicer  shades  of  difference:  But  it  is  the  sytitai  <^ 
speech  that  eihbtaces  the  most  folinidable  difficulties. 
Hie  speakei:  said  he  'would  teentlon  a  feW  of  these  Ha 
specimens  of  inany  riidte. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  the  course,  we  tneet  with  il 
serious  diM(3ulty  in  t)ie  use  of  the  articles.  These  two 
worcts  have  nothing  corresponding  in  the  language  of 
signs,  and  aT^  used,  in  B|>eech,  with  a  ci^Jpricioiisness  that 
sets  general  rules  at  naught  A  boy  eats  iread  and  he 
eats  a  loaf.  A  Inan  goes  to  tatvn  and  he  goes  to  the  city. 
A  Inah  goes  to  a  tavern,  drisikB  mm  and  Ms  in  the  toad^ 
In  these  and  in  innuiberaHe  olibet  cases^  the  Deaf  Mute  m 
sorely  perplexed  which  iarticle  to  use,  or  whether  to  osiit 
both.  We  aid  him  by  a  ciassification  of  words  and  phrases 
of  like  construction,  but  only  long  jptactice  can  enable  him 
to  master  all  the  iitegcQanties  in  the  use  of  these  two 
particles. 

^e  moods  and  tenseb  6f  verbs  present  diJilc«dties  wUi^ 
are  neither  few  in  number,  not  of  smaU  magnitude. 
Evejy  one  who  has  studied  a  foreign  language^  must  be 
aWaf  e  hoW  difficult  it  is  to  seize  distmcftions  in  the  fidoodA 
and  tenses  to  ^ch  tiiere  is  nothing  coiltei^nding  in  oiir 
oWn  tongue.  iFhete  are  6otaunonly  reckoned,  in  Englisb^ 
Six  tenses,  bat  the  forms  of  the  verb  Which,  in  the  Inflteao- 
tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  inust  be  phtotically  tteateA 
a&  tenses,  ainount  to  twelve  tA  fifteen.  As  the  Deaf 
MtKte  is  acc^tomeid  to  make  no  coitesponding  ^iiittnctioiliil 
in  his  own  language,  you  Will  te^dily  p^ficelve  tiiat  9b 
reqtiires  yeaais  to  detelop  iuttd  incAdcate  ptaotioally^  'Oi^ 
conjugation  Of  tto  V^b. 
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One  inore  exazdjple  may  suffice.  The  use  of  the  abstract 
iion%  so  comknoh  in  speech)  is  difficult  for  the  Deaf  and 
Duml^  Hot  so  much  that  this  olass  of  words  represent 
ideas  ^fficult  of  comprehension^  as  because  these  nouns 
change,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  signification  of  other 
words  joined  to  them,  thus  forming  innumerable  idiomatic 
phrases.  The  Deaf  Mute  who  readily  comprehends  the 
phrase,  "The  bird/e«^  into  a  wood,"  will  be  sorely  puzzled 
by  the  phrase^  "The  man  fleto  Mo  a  passion."  Similar  to 
this  are  the  phrases,  foH  into  loye^  faU  under  suspicion^ 
give  battle  to^  put  in  fear,  take  pleasure  in,  find  fitult  witk> 
and  so  on,  almost  ad  infinitum.  It  is  evident  that  here  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb  and  prep- 
osition, in  other  connections,  can  give  little  or  no  assist- 
ance ;  and  when  to  the  multitude  of  such  phrases,  which 
must  be  separately  explained  and  separately  committed  to 
memory,  we  add  the  capricious  form  of  the  abstract  noun 
itself  derived  firom  verbs  and  adjectives,  in  at  least  twenty 
different  ways,  it  should  no  longer  surprise  us,  that  it 
requires  so  rnany  years  of  assiduous  labor  for  Deaf  Mutes 
fully  to  master  these  intricacies  of  language. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Pebt  liiought  that  no  one  coidd  haVe  fistened 
to  these  discussions  without  feefing  ^  sen^e  of  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  lirork  which  occtiqpieB  ot*  efforts,  lie 
pape^  just  read  had  preselnted,  dearly  aisd  ftdly,  the  ^iffi* 
culties  under  which  ins&actors  xX  the  Deltf  ahd  DAihb 
labor.  He  conceived  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
fession was  the  want  of  time.  No  method  that  could  be 
devised,  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  teacher  labors.  Teachers 
should  study  these  difficulties  and  systematize  them.  It 
is  a  desideratum  that  there  should  be  a  graduation  of  all 
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the  difficulties  of  the  English  language.  The  work  has 
already  been  begun,  but  we  want  additional  books  of 
instruction,  not  methodical  signs,  not  natural  signs,  alone. 

Mr.  Brown  announced  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bas  as  the  first 
in  order  for  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Prbsidemt  read  the  following : 

CoLUBfBus,  Ohio,  August  11, 1853. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  of  teachers  and  friends 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  invited  to  visit  the  Ohio  Pen- 
itentiary, at  a  time  convenient  to  themselves. 

A.  G.  DiMMOCK,  Warden. 

The  invitation  was  accepted. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  untU  half-past  two 
o'clock,  P.  M. 


-H- 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  half  past  two  o'clock; 
when  the  ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to 
Horatio  N.  Hubbell,  Esq.,  former  Superintendent  of  the 

•  

Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  took  place  in  accord- 
ance with  a  previous  announcement 
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The  Plate  consisted  of  an  elegant  Silver  Pitcher  and 
two  Goblets.     The  Pitcher  bore  the  following  Inscription: 

A  TOKBN  OF  GRATITUDE   AND  B18PICT,   PBB8BNTBD   TO 

HORATIO  N.  HUBBELL,  Esq., 

BY    THK    DEAF    AND   DUMB    OF    OHIO. 

FOB   NEABLY   A  QUABTEB    OF   A   CENTUBT   THEY   FOUND   IN  HIM 
AN  ABLE  IN8TBU0T0B,  A  WISE  COUNSELLOB,  AND 

A  FAITHFUL  FBIEND. 

The  Goblets  contained  the  following  Inscription : 

PRESENTED  TO  HORATIO  N.  HUBBELL,  ESQ.,  BY  THE  DEAF  AKD  DUMB 

OP  OHIO. 

The  whole  arrangement  had  been  perfected  and  consum- 
mated by  the  energetic  agency  of  Messrs.  Danfobth  E. 
Ball,  Wbllum  Willabd,  and  Plumb  M.  Pabk,  Committee, 
and  the  whole  affair,  so  creditable  to  them  and  their  fellow 
contributors,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Hubbell,  passed  off  most  happily,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  aU  present 

The  proceedings  were  in  the  sign  language,  and  were 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Stone,  who  read  the  following  address 
and  response,  which  had  been  previously  reduced  to 
writing. 

The  Presentation  Address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  James 
S.  Lattin,  teacher  in  the  Indiana  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
and  formerly  pupil  in  the  Ohio  Asylum,  as  follows : 

Mb.  Hobatio  N.  Hubbell  :  On  behalf  of  ourselves,  and 
your  other  former  pupils,  and  co-laborers,  please  accept 
these  two  silver  goblets  and  pitcher. 

10 
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We  present  them  to  yoa,  aa  the  motto  engraved  on  them 
testifies,  as  an  honorary  token  of  our  esteem  for  your 
pioneer  and  successfol  labors  in  behalf  of  the  education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  West. 

Permit  us  also  to  remind  you  that^  although  you  are  not 
now  connected  with  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  your 
past  labors  and  the  long  course  of  years  you  presided  over 
this  benevolent  and  useful  Institution  with  persevering 
industry  and  paternal  caxe,  will  always  be  gratefully  and 
affectionately  remembered. 

Mr.  HuBBELL  responded  as  follows : 

Mr  Friends  and  Former  Pupils  :  It  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  meet  you  here  to  day — some  of  you  after  an 
absence  of  many  years.  My  emotions  on  this  occasion 
can  but  be  very  similar  to  those  of  a  fiither  welcoming 
home  to  the  old  &mily  hearth  children  who  have  been 
widely  dispersed,  and  each  recounts  the  incidents  of  his 
private  history  during  intervening  years,  his  trials  and  his 
success ;  but  among  the  varied  emotions  of  my  own  mind 
at  again  meeting  you,  gladness  and  joy  greatly  predomin- 
ate, knowing  that  whatever  has  transpired  with  regard  to 
individuals  of  your  number,  which  might  tend  to  cast  a 
shade  of  sadness  on  this  occasion,  can  have  been  but  a  part 
of  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence,  ordered  in 
infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  personal  reminiscences  in  my 
own  mind  with  regard  to  each  of  you,  commencing  at  the 
time  when  your  beloved  parents  and  fiiends  (many  of  them 
now  no  more)  brought  you  to  the  Asylum,  many  of  you  in 
early  childhood,  and  committed  you  to  my  care,  for  an 
education  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  embracing  physical 
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training,  mental  cultivation,  and  religions  instraption;  all 
of  which  was  to  qualify  you  for  the  active  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  .life,  and  most  vividly  are  many  of  those 
scenes  impressed  on  the  tablets  of  my  memory,  as  it  were, 
daguerreotyped  with  all  the  attending  circumstances,  and 
so  deeply  as  to  become  a  part  of  my  own  spiritual  nature ; 
and  although  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  some 
of  these  scenes  occurred^  the  impressions  remain  undimin- 
ished by  time;  and  in  mentally  reverting  to  them,  as  your 
countenances  recall  thenip  tiiey  revive,  and  appear  again 
as  actually  passing. 

With  what  success  your  efforts  to  obtain  an  education 
were  crowned,  an  attainment  so  difficult  in  the  peculiar 
Providence  of  God,  time  as  it  has  rolled  away,  during  past 
years,  and  has  tried  you  in  the  various  relations  of  life, 
testing  your  capabilities,  brings  a  good  report  of  your  com- 
petency for  taking  part  in  the  varied  employments  of 
human  existence,  and  the  positions  which  you  occupy,  for 
character  and  respectability  in  the  communities  where  you 
reside,  affords  me  the  sincerest  pleasure,  demonstrating 
that  the  labors  of  myself  and  my  associates  in  communi- 
cating instruction,  and  your  own  personal  efforts,  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  had  entered  the  Asylum,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  its  advantages  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  up  to  the  time  of  my  resignation,  two  years  ago, 
was  four  hundred  and  sixty-two.  These  are  widely  scat- 
tered over  this  and  neighboring  States..  Few,  compara- 
tively, can  be  with  us  on  thi^  interesting  occasion;  and 
quite  a  number,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  ^are  not" 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  catalogue  of  the  dead,  containing 
thirty-nine  names;  and  there  are  doubtless  others,  the 
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intelligence  of  whose  death  has  not  reached  us.  One  of 
your  former  associates  has  been  killed  by  a  tree  falling  on 
him;  one  has  been  killed  by  a  rail-car;  four  have  been 
drowned;  one  has  become  blind;  several  insane;  one  blind 
and  insane ;  and  one,  a  traveler,  was  buried  by  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,  many  thousand  miles  distant. 

Fifty-one  have  also  entered  into  the  marriage  relation, 
and  with  them  that  connection  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  as  much  happiness  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
humanity  in  general;  and  in  no  instance  has  the  misfor- 
tune of  deafness  been  perpetuated  in  children.  May  the 
storms  of  life  beat  but  slightly  on  them  and  theirs  in  their 
pathway  through  this  world,  always  remembering  that  the 
infirmities  which  have  marked  them  as  unfortunates  in 
this  life,  cannot  follow  them  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  occasion  of  your  assembling  here  to  day,  and  at  the 
special  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  mutual  congratulations,  and  reviving  old 
friendship  and  acquaintances,  is  one  of  absorbing  interest, 
on  various  accounts;  and  allow  me  particularly  to  express 
my  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me,  for 
your  beautiful  and  valuable  present,  and  which  shall  be 
preserved  in  future  years,  not  only  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion,  but  prized  as  a  token  of  your  regard.  Veiy 
elegant  is  it  as  a  piece  of  workmanship,  and  not  only 
elegant,  but  will  be  very  useful  in  the  good  times  coming, 
in  the  days  of  the  Maine  Law,  which  we  will  soon  have,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  and  very  appropriate  to  contain  the 
only  beverage  God  ever  made  for  his  creatures  of  all  orders 
upon  the  earth,  and  which,  among  the  other  works  of  his 
hands,  was  by  himself  pronounced  ^  very  good." 
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Allow  me  also  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  you,  my  former  fellow  laborers  in  the  good  work  of  D^af 
and  Dumb  education,  for  your  presence  on  this  occasion, 
and  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  objects 
which  have  brought  us  together.  We  may  be  allowed,  I 
trust,  to  indulge  a  feeling  of  gratification,  at  the  verdict 
which  time  and  public  opinion  have  passed  on  our  united 
eirort& 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  nearly  useless  would  have 
been  my  best  individual  exertions,  however  well  intended 
and  persevered  in,  had  they  not  been  seconded  and 
sustained  by  your  efficient  aid,  acting  under  the  judicious 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  supported  by  the 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I 
cannot,  without  pride  and  satis&ction,  look  upon  the 
results  of  your  own  labors,  whether  you  remain  at  the  Ohio 
Asylum,  sustaining  by  your  efforts,  my  successor,  in  his 
laborious  duties^  or  to  go  forth  as  some  of  you  have  done, 
to  other  States,  to  found  or  conduct  other  Institutions, 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  long 
may  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  your  labors. 

Allow  me  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  all,  for 
your  attendance  on  this  occasion,  and  may  kind  Providence 
go  with  you  to  your  homes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies,  the  Convention 
was  called  to  order,  and  resumed  business. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Stone's  paper  was  continued. 

Mr.  PoBTER  remarked  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  a  systematic  procedure  in  giving  a 
knowledge  of  language  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  this 
he  meant  that  a  proper  method  and  order  should  be  pur- 
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sned^  based  up6n  a  sdentifio  knowledge  of  the  straoture  of 
language  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  rather  than 
that  principles  should  be  taught  as  such,  distinctiy  and 
formally  to  the  pupils.    Much  has  been  said  of  the  advan- 
tage of  what  is  called  nature's  method  of  teaching  hearing 
children  tiieir  mother  tongue.    But  he  believed  that  this 
had  even  in  their  case,  its  disadvantages,  and  that  some 
degree  of  order  and  system,  if  employed,  will  enable  them 
even  to  get  a  better  knowledge  of  language  and  more 
quickly,  than  if  left  to  unassisted  nature.    Much  more  is 
such  aid  needed  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  deprived  as  they 
are,  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  language  by  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  life,  and  having  to  labor  with  the  slow 
and  cumbersome  vehicles  of  writing  and  the  manual  alpha- 
bet   For  example :  it  is  important  that  the  ptipil  should 
as  early  as  possible,  get  an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  more  common  and  easy  of  that  class  of 
words  which  we  call  transitive  verbs,  and  of  their  use  as 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  name  of  some  being  or  thii:^. 
Take  the  word  havcy  for  instance.    Let  its  use  first  be 
learned,  in  reference  to  articles  of  property;  then  to  objects 
standing  in  other  relations,  ss  father,  brother y  eta;  then  to 
parts  of  a  whole,  as  fed,  arms,  head,  ear,  eye,  leaves,  branches, 
trunk,  etc.     After  this,  not  before,  may  come  its  use  with 
the  abst^tct  noun,  as,  to  have  knowledge,  wisdom,  strength, 
etc.     Were  these  last  to  be  introduced  before  tiie  proper 
time,  they  would  confuse  and  puzzle,  and  retard  or  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  the  meaning  of  the  simple  word  h(we> 
At  the  same  time,  supposing  the  pupil  to  have  previously 
learned  to  use  tlie  words  know,  wise,  strong,  he  is  prepared 
to  understand  the  distinction  between  these  words  and  the 
abstract  nouns,  as  we  call  them,  knowledge,  toisdom,  strength; 
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peiceiTiog,  as  he  may  now  do,  that  the  latter,  unlike  the 
fonner,  are  used  with  the  word  hixoe,  just  as  if  they  were 
the  iiames  of  distinct  objects.  The  manifold  uses  of  the 
prepositions  with  abstract  nouns,  would  make  similar  and 
even  greater  difficulties,  in  the  absence  of  systematic  order. 
Mr.  Porter  also  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  qualifying  the  pupil  to  use  and  understand  defini- 
tions, and  to  gain  the  meaning  of  words  through  verbal 
explanations,  and  firom  their  use  in  connected  discourse. 
Were  this  done,  they  would  not,  when  they  leave  the 
Institution,  be  as  they  are  when  they  have  been  carried 
through  buoyed  up  all  the  way  by  the  aid  of  signs,  ^^Like 
littie  boys  that  swim  on  bladders,''  but  would  be  capable 
of  making  further  progress.  In  order,  however,  to  accom- 
plish this,  it  mast  be  kept  in  view  as  an  end,  through  the 
previous  course  of  training,  almost  from  tiie  very  beginning. 
The  teadher  must  prepare  his  pupils  for  the  understanding 
of  certain  modes  of  definition  and  explanation,  before  he 
comes  to  employ  them  as  an  aid.  He  must  make  his  own 
definitions,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  his  pupils. 
Text-books  should  also  be  furnished,  with  explanatory 
keys  appended,  prepared  according  to  this  idea. 

Mr.  Turner  commended  the  paper  that  had  been  read, 
and  added  some  remarks  concerning  the  indifference  of 
pupils.  There  was,  fi^quentiy,  great  difficulty  in  making 
the  pupils  study.  This  obstacle  is  greater  than  any  and 
all  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  Young  pupils  do  not 
study;  those,  particularly,  in  the  early  part  of  their  course. 
Mr.  T.  alluded  to  the  arduous  labors  of  teachers  in  this, 
and  other  parts  of  Deaf-Mute  instruction.  We  must, 
nevertheless,  go  forward,  he  added,  and  we  must  work. 
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Dr.  Peett,  in  reference  to  the  labors  of  teaoherS;  narrated 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  Ohent,  where  there  are  seventy  pupils,  under  the  care 
of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Charity,  a  religious  organiza- 
tion. These  Brothers  devote  to  the  pupils  their  whole  time. 
They  are  scarcely  seen  out  of  the  Institution.  They  labor 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  are  specimens  of  rare 
devotion,  such  as  Dr.  P.  never  saw  or  heard  of  before- 
For  all  this,  they  get  nothing  but  their  food  and  clothing. 
The  speaker  would  not  advise  that  we  should  go  so  fiu*  as 
tills.  In  American  Institutions  it  would  neither  be  advisa- 
ble nor  necessary.  He  sympathized  with  the  gentleman 
who  had  last  spoken.  He  believed  there  waa  a  great  want 
of  application,  and  that  this  was  a  chief  difficulty  to  be 
overcome.  He  advocated  greater  attention  on  the  part  of 
teachers  performing  the  duties  of  supervision. 

Mr.  Stone  observed  that  his  paper  was  not  int^ded  to 
show  that  the  obstacles  to  the  elevation  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  were  insurmountable.  But  he  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  teachers  that  their  task  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  kind  and  demanded  great  exertions. 

Mr.  Atres  remarked  that  he  was  bom  in  a  hilly  countiy^ 
but  in  coming  to  the  West,  he  found  they  had  vast  plains^ 
and  he  had  heard  of  a  &mous  reaper,  of  which  they  were  a 
little  proud,  that  saved  the  sweat  and  toil  so  lon^  given  to 
the  gathering  in  of  the  grain.  It  vas  a  fine  invention. 
Grain  was  a  great  thing  and  must  be  had  by  the  sickle,  if 
necessaiy,  but  if  the  reaper  would  do  the  work,  he  should 
go  in  for  thai  And  so  in  the  case  of  the  instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  all  the  old  and  proved  systems,  he 
would  willingly  toil  and  sweat  as  the  gentieman  before  him 
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had  said  was  so  necessary,  but  if  Mr.  McCobmick  came,  he 
would  not  be  afiaid  to  look  at  his  reaper  for  fear  he  would 
haye  to  hang  up  his  old-fashioned  sickle. 

Mr.  Brown  differed  totally  from  the  gentleman  who  had 
preceded  him,  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  application  exer- 
cised by  young  Deaf-Mute  children.  He  had  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  study  faithfully.  He 
called  upon  the  acting  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Institution 
to  say  whether  he  had  observed  any  difference  between  the 
application  of  speaking  children  in  our  common  schools  and 
Deaf  Mutes. 

Mr.  Turner  replied  to  this  inquiry,  that  in  the  school- 
room he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  In  the  evening 
studies,  however,  he  had  experienced  great  trouble.  The 
pupils  would  not  give  their  minds  to  study,  and  were  dila- 
tory in  committing  to  memory  the  lessons  assigned  them. 
It  was  not  unfiequently  necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  the 
rod. 

Mr.  Brown  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  this  was  the 
worst  heresy  that  had  yet  been  broached.  He  had  not 
only  had  no  trouble  in  this  way,  but  had  had  no  whipping 
to  do.  If  a  pupil  could  not  get  along  without  floggings, 
he  desired  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Jenkins  narrated  the  case  of  a  lad  under  his  charge, 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  flog  once  in  every  three  months. 
That  amount  of  discipline  he  found  necessaiy,  but  when 
inflicted,  it  sufficed  until  another  three  months  had  passed, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  would  not  ask  for  a  better  scholar. 
He  was,  in  &ct,  his  fitvorite  pupiL 

Mr.  Rae  begged  tiiat  the  ^^ flogging  question"  might  not 
be  introduced  into  the  Convention,  of  which  he  was  sony 
to  see  some  danger.    He  would  merely  remark,  in  refer- 
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enoe  to  the  piactioe  of  the  gentleman  fix)m  Ohio,  who  wfis 
accostomed  to  flog  a  &yorite  pupfl  onoe  every  three 
months,  that  if  the  boy  were  his  son,  he  should  feel  it  to 
be  his  dnty,  as  protector  of  the  child  and  avenger  of  his 
wrongs,  to  flog  the  teaeh^  just  as  often  as  the  teacher 
flogged  the  pupiL 

Some  further  debate  ensued,  and  the  subject  was  then 
dropped. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Business 
Committee, 

Mr.  Rae  read  his  paper  on  the  ^^I^iloaophioal  Basis  of 
Language,^  as  follows; 


THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


BASIS    OF    LANGUAGE. 
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The  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  although  a 
mystery  and  almost  a  miracle  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ignorant,  is  nevertheless  grounded  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples and  conducted  by  the  same  methods,  as  those  in  which 
oral  language  is  originally  taught  to  all  who  hear.  The 
child  who  has  every  sense  in  perfection,  learns  to  speak 
the  names  of  the  objects  around  him,  by  means  precisely 
similar  to  those  employed  in  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
child  to  write  the  names  of  the  same  objects.  And  this  is 
true,  not  only  of  outward  and  sensible  things,  but  equally 
so  of  thought  and  emotion  in  all  their  forms  and  to  the 
utmost  limit,  even  up  to  the  highest  facts  and  laws  of 
intellectual  and  moral  science.  An  assertion  so  bold  and 
unqualified  as  this  may  excite  some  surprise ;  but  I  hope 
to  convince  you  before  I  close  that  it  is  not  all  folsehood 
or  foolish  fancy. 

Among  the  many  marvels  of  human  life  which  by  com- 
mon and  constant  acquaintance  have  lost  their  wonder,  the 
possibility  of  lanffikxffe  is  certainly  not  the  least  This 
world  is  full  of  individual  minds,  inhabiting  material  bodies. 
Each  mind  is  crowded  with  thoughts  and  feelings,  (the 
spiritual  children  of  the  spirit,)  and  these  are  not  limited 
by  their  material  boundaries,  but  are  constantiy  going  forth 
beyond  them;  acting,  reacting,  interacting  and  counter- 
acting;   through    neighborhoods,  through    communities, 
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through  nations,  through  the  world.  Sometimes  a  single 
thought^  bom  in  the  solitude  of  a  single  mind,  flashes  out 
its  electric  fire ;  reproducing  itself  with  miraoulous  rapidity, 
and  molding,  assimilating  and  subduing 

''The  minds  of  millions  till  they  move  as  one." 

But  individual  spirits  cannot  act  direcUff  upon  each 
other.  There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  them  which 
can  never  be  passed,  except  over  those  bridges  that  the 
senses  buUd.  The  feeling  that  burns  and  glows  in  one 
soul  cannot  kindle  a  similar  fire  in  the  souls  of  others,  by 
its  own  purely  spiritual  power.  It  must  forever  remain 
solitary  and  without  effect,  until  it  is  clothed  upon  by  that 
audible,  visible,  or  in  some  other  way  sensible  body  which 
we  call  Language.  The  loftiest  truths  of  the  intellect, 
the  strongest  emotions  of  the  heart,  are  all  perfectiy  pow- 
erless until  they  take  such  form  and  embodiment  as  shall 
enable  them  to  pass  through  the  senses;  and,  this  sensible 
form,  this  body  of  thought^  is  Language. 

The  difiBiculty  is  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  cor- 
respondency which  I  have  suggested;  this  dualism  of  mind 
and  matter,  by  which  the  last  becomes  the  sole  interpreter 
of  the  other.  Why,  for  example,  should  a  straight  line, 
whether  traced  on  the  earth .  or  gestured  in  the  air,  be 
uniformly  taken  as  the  visible  exponent  of  moral  recti- 
tude; while  a  crooked  line,  with  equal  uniformity,  is  made 
to  represent  the  opposite?  The  distinction  is  not  arbi- 
trary. It  evidentiy  has  its  ground  and  origin,  in  rertm 
natura*  Why  should  one  particular  position  of  the  facial 
muscles  suggest,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  one 
particular  passion  of  the  soul,  and  one  only,  among  the 
almost  infi!nite  forms  and  varieties  of  human  feeling?    We 
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can  discover  no  reason  for  this.  We  can  only  say  that  so 
it  is;  that  we  have  reached  here  one  of  the  fundamental 
fiusts  of  nature ;  not  to  be  proved  and  explained;  but  intu- 
itively perceived  and  acknowledged. 

The  term  Language,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  all 
signs  or  symbols,  which  serve  as  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  different  individual  minds.  We  have  com- 
monly employed  the  phrase  Language  of  Signsy  to  desig- 
nate the  particular  kind  of  signs  which  are  used  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  but  strictiy  speaking, 
all  language  is  composed  of  signs.  Words,  whether  writ- 
ten or  spoken,  are  as  much  the  signs  of  thought  as  are 
the  expressions  of  the  countenance  or  the  motions  of  the 
limbs.  In  truth,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  name  our 
common  method  of  intercourse  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
the  Language  of  SignSy  but  rather  the  Language  of  Ges- 
tures; because  the  last  term  has  a  distinctive  meaning, 
which  the  first  has  not 

There  is  another  misuse  of  terms  related  to  this  subject 
to  which  I  will  briefly  allude.  It  is  common  to  speak  of 
conveying  information  fix)m  one  mind  to  another;  of  comr 
mufdcating  truth;  of  empar//n^  knowledge ;  as  if  thoughts 
and  ideas  could  be  taken  up  and  transported  from  miud  to 
mind,  as  a  material  olgect  is  carried  firom  place  to  place. 
This  is  all  wrong,  if  literally  understood.  There  is  no 
power  in  language  to  convey  thought  All  that  any  human 
soul  wiU  ever  know  or  feel  through  the  whole  length  of  its 
existence,  is  akeady  in  it  (potentially)  at  the  very  first 
hour  of  its  being.  Language  does  notiiing  for  such  a  soul 
but  simply  to  suggest  It  awakens  the  personal  conscious- 
ness of  the  man  and  makes  him  distinctly  aware  of  that 
which  before  was  latent     Words  are   only  signs,  and 
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unless  the  things  signified  by  them  are  already  in  the 
mind  of  the  one  to  whom  they  are  spoken^  they  are,  to 
him,  utterly  without  meaning.  You  may  repeat  to  me 
the  word  tovcy  a  thousand  times;  you  may  express  it  in  all 
possible  appropriate  action;  but  if  I  have  not  now,  and 
have  never  had,  any  feeling  of  love  in  my  own  breasi^ 
your  words  and  actions  are  all  to  me  as  nothing.  To  edu- 
cate a  man,  therefore,  even  as  the  word  itself  etymologic- 
ally  teaches,  is  not  to  put  things  into  his  mind,  but  rather 
to  draw  out  into  consciousness  what  is  already  tiiere.  The 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  plainly  impossible,  unless  the 
seeds,  the  germs  of  knowledge,  have  been  divinely  planted 
in  the  mental  soil. 

Words,  I  have  said,  are  signs.  Let  me  add  now  that 
they  are  arbitrary  signs;  having  no  significance  whatever, 
in  themselves  alone.  This  is  entirely  true  of  written 
words,  and  the  exceptions  among  words  as  spoken  are  of 
no  great  practical  import  There  is,  indeed,  a  small  class 
of  words  whose  sound  and  sense  are  intimately  married ;  a 
fact  of  which  happy  advantage  is  often  taken  by  the  skill- 
ful poet  and  orator.  From  the  £unous  line  of  Yibgil^  the 
admiration  of  school  boys,  "  Quadrupedante^^^  etc.,  to  Poe's 
wonderful  poem  of  "  The  Bells,"  literature  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  this  truth.  There  are  some  words  which 
carry  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  meaning  in  tiieir  sound. 
Take  the  word  thunder^  for  example.  Follow  it  through 
various  languages :  the  English,  the  Latin,  the  French,  the 
German,  and  others;  and  no  very  warm  imagination  is 
needed  to  hear  the  discharge  of  ^^heaven^s  artilleiy" 
echoed  in  the  sound  of  the  words  which  name  it  And 
yet|  as  I  said  before,  this  similarity  of  sound  and  sense  is 
of  little  nractical  value.     Spoken  words  are  still,  to  all 
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intents  and  pmposes  no  better  than  arbitraiy  signs.  A 
foreigner  might  discourse  most  eloquently  in  his  own  lan- 
guage to  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  it;  but  the  hearer, 
however  intelligent,  would  doubtless  glean  no  more  than 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  his  meaning  from  the  mere 
sound  of  the  words  which  he  uttered. 

But  if  words  axe  only  arbitraiy  signs,  haying  no  inhe- 
rent significance,  whence  do  they  derive  the  tremendous 
power  which  they  possess  and  exercise?  Where  shall  we 
look  for  their  interpreters?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
carries  us  at  once  upon  £uniliar  ground.  We  are  among 
our  old  acquaintances,  natural  signs,  and  these  we  begin 
to  perceive,  axe  the  only  possible  interpreters  of  words. 
The  best  philologists  tell  us  that  all  words  were  originally 
figurative ;  although  with  many  of  them  the  figure  is  now 
lost  fix)m  coDunon  knowledge.  That  exact  cotrespondency 
between  mind  and  matter  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
and  firom  which  is  derived  the  very  possibilily  of  language, 
appears  again  at  this  point  of  our  progress.  Every  word 
we  use,  however  abstract  or  subtle  may  be  the  meaning 
which  it  now  suggests,  was  originally  taken  fix)m  some  form 
or  fitct  in  tiie  external,  sensible  world.  Even  the  word 
^nrit,  itself  in  all  the  early  languages,  means  primarily 
nothing  but  wind,  or  breath.  Thus  in  Hie  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  where  it  is  written,  ^^The  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  waters,"  every  Hebrew  scholar  knows 
that  the  real  representation  is  simply  this:  Qod  breathing 
upon  the  deep  and  waking  its  waves  into  motion.  And 
just  so  it  manifestly  is  with  many  words  which,  as  now 
commonly  used,  are  removed  the  &rthest  fix)m  all  material 
meaning.    Uprightness  is  perpendicularity;  rectitude  is 
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etraightforwaidneas ;  obligation  is  binding  force;  and  eren 
morals  are  nothing  but  manners.  The  whole  systan  of 
natural  signs,  as  we  employ  them  in  the  instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  based  upcm  this  sin^e  princii^e.  Let 
me  now  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  troth  asserted^  in  the 
plainest  possible  manner. 

You  speak  or  write  to  me  a  certain  word.  This  word 
is  an  arbitrary  sign;  of  course  its  simple  sight  or  sound 
signifies  nothing  to  me.  In  what  way,  then,  does  that  one 
word  suggest  to  my  mind  the  thou^t,  the  feeling  or  the 
image  which  it  represents  to  your  own?  (I  am  speaking 
now,  let  it  be  understood,  of  what  are  called  abstract 
terms.)  The  process  is  as  foUows:  The  wcid  in  question, 
like  all  other  woids^  is  a  figure  of  speech.  As  such  it  cor- 
responds with  and  suggests  some  natumi  sign,  addressed 
to  the  senses.  This  natural  agn  suggests,  ioa  its  turn,  the 
particular  thought  or  feeling  which  it  is  adapted  to  express, 
which  was  in  your  mind  when  you  spoke  to  me,  and  whidi 
is  now  in  mine  alsa  How  it  does  lius,  as  I  said  before 
we  cannot  tell.    It  is  one  of  the  ultimate  fiets  of  nature. 

As  tibus:  you  pronounce  to  me,  for  exam^e,  the  word 
aversion.  I  can  get  no  hint  at  all  in  legasd  to  your  mean* 
ing,  until  you  add  the  natural  sign  of  the  word,  which  is, 
the  turning  away  from  an  object  with  an  expression  of  dis- 
like upon  the  countenance.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  how- 
ever, it  IS  all  perfectly  plain.  I  become  immediately  con- 
scious of  your  feeling;  haviAg  often  had  the  same  myself 
and  expressed  it  in  a  similar  way. 

This  tjien  is  the  oider.  Fhst^  the  woid;  next,  the 
appropriate  natural  sign;  and  bat,  the  correspwiding  men- 
tal state  suggested  thereby.  And  so,  by  the  aid  of  the 
senses,  we  have  bridged  the  gulf  which  separates  souls> 
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and  brought  tbem  into  mutual  oommunication.  There  is 
no  other  method  than  this  of  giving  the  first  lessons  in 
the  use  of  words.  No  matter  whether  the  pupil  is  Deaf 
and  Dumb  or  otherwise;  preoisely  the  same  course  mui^t 
be  taken  in  either  case.  I  remember  a  paragraph  in 
Bebian^s  Eloge  Eisiorique  de  Chables-Michbl  de  l'  Epeb, 
which  bears  directly  upcm  the  point  before  us.    He  writes : 

^^When  the  mother  holds  her  in&nt  in  her  arms  and 
teaches  it  to  pronounce  the  earliest  words  it  can  articulate, 
which  are  always  the  names  of  the  objects  of  its  love,  the 
word  first  spoken,  papa,  for  example,  by  its  simple  sound 
excites  no  idea  whatever  in  the  mind  of  the  chUd.  But  if, 
when  pronouncing  it^  the  mother  stretches  out  her  arm  and 
points  to  the  father,  the  name  is  immediately  applied,  and 
forever  remembered.  The  gesture  interprets  the  word, 
which  thenceforth  united  with  the  idea,  becomes  its  common 
and  recognized  sign.  And  when  the  mother  says  to  her 
laabe.  Mama  hves  you,  her  countenance  beaming  with 
smiles,  and  her  sweet  kisses  cany  the  meaning  of  her 
words  to  the  heart  of  her  little  one,  whose  caressing  arms 
assure  her  that  she  is  understood,  and  that  her  child  ren- 
ders her  love  for  love." 

This  beautiful  reference  to  the  earliest  words  of  in&ncy 
may  appropriately  introduce  the  comparison  which  I  wish 
now  to  make  witii  more  pactlcularity,  between  the  hearing 
child,  learning  words  firom  the  lips  of  its  mother,  and  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  child,  entering  as  a  pupil  into  one  of  the 
Institutions  for  his  benefit  I  have  said  that  substantially 
tlie  same  method  of  instruction  is  employed  in  both  cases; 
and  the  truth  of  this  I  must  now  endeavor  to  show. 

The  names  of  visible  objects  are  ficsl^  of  cours^  to  be 
taught,  and  this  is  accomplished  with  little  diffioulfy.    We 
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have  only  to  designate  some  particolar  thing  within  the 
range  of  vision,  and  when  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is 
occupied  by  it,  speak  or  write  ite  name.  After  a  few  repe- 
titions the  word  becomes  fixed  in  the  memory  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  object,  recalling  its  image  whenever  heard 
or  seen.  There  is  one  point  of  difference  between  the 
methods  employed  with  hearing  children  and  with  those 
who  are  Deaf  and  Dumb.  With  the  first,  the  spoken  word 
remains  as  the  single  sign  of  the  object;  but  with  the 
other,  a  certain  descriptive  sign  is  fixed  upon  as  the  common 
representative  of  that  object,  while  the  written  word  is 
rarely  used.  Whether  or  not  this  is  wisely  done,  I  will  not 
now  undertake  to  decide.  Probably  something  could  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  one  disadvantage  cer- 
tainly is,  that  the  written  word,  not  being  called  into  fine- 
quent  use,  is  very  apt  to  slip  but  of  the  memory. 

The  names  of  visible  objects  having  been  taught  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned,  the  qualities  of  those  objects,  in 
respect  to  color,  size,  density,  weight,  etc.,  are  also  taught 
in  the  same  way;  that  is,  by  actual  observation.  Words 
denoting  action  are  the  next  in  natural  order.  Such 
actions  as  eating,  walking,  riding,  reading,  and  a  multitude 
of  others,  can  all  be  represented  to  the  pupil,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  danger  of  mistake  whatever;  and  we  continue 
to  see  how  the  method  employed  must  be  precisely  the 
same  with  the  child  that  can  hear  and  the  child  that 
cannott 

When  we  come  to  words  denoting  passion  and  emotion 
we  ascend  one  step  higher,  and  stand  upon  somewhat  dif^ 
ferent  ground.  We  cannot  see  a  feeling  with  our  bodily 
eyes,  as  we  can  a  material  object  or  a  personal  act;  but  as 
I  have  abundantiy  said  already,  eveiy  emotion  of  the 
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has  its  corresponding  natural  sign^  or  sensible  expression, 
to  serve  as  its  interpreter. 

The  mother  represents  her  affection  for  her  child  in  her 
loving  countenance  and  with  her  clasping  arms.  Is  there 
any  danger  that  the  child  will  mistake  the  feeling?  Not 
the  least.  And  just  so  the  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
must  present  to  his  pupil  the  looks  and  gestures  of  love ; 
and  although  it  is  only  the  mask  of  the  feeling  which  he 
puts  on,  he  may  be  equally  sure  of  making  himself  under- 
stood. The  same  is  true  of  all  other  emotions.  They 
picture  themselves  upon  the  countenance  and  reveal  them- 
selves in  natural  pantomime,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
confounding  one  with  another.  We  have  only  to  designate 
each,  as  it  arises,  by  some  written  or  spoken  word,  and 
that  word  becomes  evermore  the  suggestive  sign  of  the 
emotion  itself 

There  is  a  still  higher  class  of  words,  more  abstract,  and 
therefore  more  difficult;  those,  namely,  which  relate  to 
moral  and  intellectual  truth.  I  have  already  attempted  to 
show  how  these  words  acquire  their  significance;  and 
although  I  wish  to  make  my  somewhat  obscure  subject 
intelligible  to  you,  I  have  nevertheless  no  desire  to  be 
tedious.  The  full  force  of  this  class  of  words  can  only  be 
received  in  proportion  to  the  culture  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.  There  is  a  wider  meaning  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  that  spiritual 
truths  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  mass  of  mankind  ever  rise  above  the 
material  images  of  these  truths,  into  the  truths  themselvp^i 
Beauty,  power,  goodness,  and  other  similar  terms,  are  not 
generally  taken  as  representatives  of  pure  ideas;  but  they 
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only  suggest  a  limited  number  of  the  material  fonns,  in 
which  they  are  most  commonly  revealed. 

I  think  I  have  made  good  the  assertion  with  which  I 
began;  namely:  that  '^the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  grounded  upon  the  same  principles,  and  eon- 
ducted  by  the  same  methods,  as  those  in  which  oral  lan- 
guage is  originaUy  taught  to  all  who  hear.'*  Observe  that 
I  say  ^^  originally."  I  am  not  unaware  that  a  divergence 
very  soon  begins,  and  widens  as  it  advances,  till  at  last 
there  is  almost  no  resemblance,  at  least  to  the  superficial 
observer,  between  the  methods  employed  with  the  two 
classes.  With  the  hearing  child,  natural  signs  soon  cease, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  employed;  and  the  words  which 
he  has  already  acquired  become  the  principal  instruments 
of  new  acquisitions.  This  is  not,  as  we  all  know,  our  prao- 
tice  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, and  if  so,  whether  it  would  be  desirable,  all  things 
considered,  to  make  it  our  practice,  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  say.  But  I  tmi  prepared  to  say,  without  any  hesitation^ 
that  we  might  with  advantage  assimilate  our  method  of 
teaching  language  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  closer  than  we 
now  do,  to  that  employed  with  hearing  children.  I  am 
happy  to  perceive  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  European 
teachers,  such  as  Gabton  and  Morel^  are  becoming  sensi- 
ble of  this  truth;  a  truth  which  led  Itabd,  when  he  founded 
his  Class  of  Perfection  at  Paris,  to  insist  that  no  signs  of 
gesture  whatever,  should  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  its 
members. 

The  French  successors  of  Sicabd,  if  you  ask  their  real 
opinion,  will  whisper  in  your  ear  that  this  distinguished 
man,  with  all  his  merits,  was  very  much  of  a  charlatan;  a 
judgment  firom  which  those  will  hardly  dissent  who  believe, 
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as  I  da,  that  his  system  of  ^Methodical  Signs"  is  a  oon^ 
plete  piece  of  oharlataniy,  from  beginning  to  end.  This 
may  seem  rough  langaage,  and  it  may  grate  harshly  across 
the  deliberate  convictions  (I  will  not  add  ixy  my  sin  by 
sa3dng  prejudices)  of  some  who  hear  me ;  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  time  will  come,  and  at  no  distant  day,  when 
all  our  American  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  will  fol* 
low  the  wise  example  of  the*  Paris  Institution  and  that  of 
most  of  the  others  in  France,  by  entirely  discarding  metb^ 
odical  signs  from  their  cooise  of  instruction. 


n*<i  ii 


Mr.  Van  Nostband  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 
paper  ju^t  read,  and  made  some  remarks  in  concurrence 
with  the  sentiments  of  its  author. 

Unfinished  business  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Yan  Nosteamd  called  up  his  resolution  of  the  previ- 
ous day,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  for  the  formation  of  an  Association  of  the  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  others. 

The  resolution  was  taken  from  the  table. 

Mr.  Van  Nobtband  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  express 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  formation  of  an  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Deaf  Mutes  and  others  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  would  be  attended  with  many  advan- 
tages. It  would  give  a  vital  existence  to  the  body;  and 
the  proceedings  of  these  Conventions  would  derive  greater 
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weight  from  the  fact  that  they  were  the  experience  of  a 
regularly  organized  Association.  He  trusted  that  the 
project  would  be  freely  and  fairly  discussed. 

Mr.  TuBNEB  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the 
table  temporarily,  until  members  could  have  an  oppor- 
"tunity  of  considering  the  matter  thoroughly.  He  believed 
tiiie  subject  was  too  important  to  be  hastily  diposed  of; 
and  gentlemen  were  scarcely  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  taking  such  a  step. 

Dr.  Peet  also  thought  the  question  should  be  delayed 
for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  Stone  supported  the  resolution.  He  deemed  it 
proper  that  the  Convention  should  have  a  permanent 
existence  as  an  organized  Association. 

The  resolution  was  finally  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Brown  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  order  of  business  may  at  any  time  be  sus- 
pended by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke, 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conrention  be  returned  to  the 
Warden  of  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  for  his  polite  invitation  to 
visit  the  Institution  under  his  charge,  and  that  the  same  be  accepted. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Turner  to  open  the  exer- 
cises of  the  next  morning  with  an  explanation  of  Scripture 
and  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  Friday,  at  9  i.  m. 


THIRD   DAY. 

Fbidat,  August  12. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock;  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner  gave  an  exposition  of  Daniel  xii, 
4:  ^^Many  shall  run  to  and  &0y  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased;"  and  o£fered  a  prayer,  in  the  language  of 
signs. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  Interpreter. 

The  President  read  the  following  communication, 
received  by  telegraph: 

Cleveland,  August  11. 
'  Hon.  John  W.  Andrews, 

President  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Convention  : 

Delegates  to  the  Convention  who  paid  full  &re  over 
the  Columbus  and  Cleveland  Road,  on  their  way  to 
Columbus,  will  be  passed  free  on  their  return,  on  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  of  these  &cts  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Convention. 

a  B.  Payne, 
PresH  Clevelandy  Columbus  and  Cindnnati  Bailroad. 

Mr.  Brown  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Hesolved,  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  education  of  all  Deaf  Mutes 
should  be  without  charge,  no  distinction  of  pay  and  State  pupils 
being  made. 
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Mr.  Brown,  in  supporting  this  resolution,  said  tiiat  tiie 
State  of  Indiana,  in  1848,  had  led  off  alone  in  the  passage 
of  such  a  law  as  that  contemplated  in  this  resolution. 
Since  that  time  not  the  slightest  complaint  had  been 
made  at  the  education  of  the  Deaf  Mutes  of  the  State, 
free  of  charge.  This  &ct  had  been  recentiy  referred  to 
with  satifi&ction,  by  the  Executive  q£  the  State,  in  one  of 
his  annual  messages.  Mr.  B.  trusted  the  day  was  not  &r 
distant  when  it  may  be  said  to  all  the  Deaf  Mute,  Blind, 
or  Lunatic,  in  the  United  States,  ^^Yoa  may  come  up^ 
relying  on  the  care  of  the  State,  whieh  will  act  toward  you 
as  a  kind  and  nourishing  mother." 

Mr.  Stone  hoped  the  resolution  would  be  adopted.  It 
should  and  would  be  adopted  in  Ohio.  We  now  make  no 
distinctions  in  the  Lunatic  and  Blind  Asylums,  and  the 
same  couise  will  doubtiess  be  taken  in  respect  to  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  MoBBis  indorsed  the  sentiments  of  the  resolution. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  such  a  proposition,  if  made  in  Ten- 
nessee, would  be  warmly  received. 

Mr.  MAcLmBE  followed  in  some  remarks  on  the  general 
subject. 

Mr.  Kebb,  of  Missouri,  suggested  as  a  modification  of 
the  resolution,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  West  and  South  to  adopt  such  a  law  as  was  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Brown's  motion.  •  He  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  free  education  of  Deaf  Mutes  should  be  made  the 
law  of  each  State. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hoge,  of  Columbus,  offered  the  following  as  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution : 

JResolvid,  That  the  Trustees  of  InstitatioQS  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  the  United  States,  be  respectfoUj  requested  to  urge  upon  the  sev- 
eral Legislatures,  the  adoption  of  legal  proyisions,  to  secure  this  end. 
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The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Bbown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 

following  additional  Rule,  recommending  its  adoption,  viz : 

^The  order  of  business  may  at  any  time  be  suspended 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Convention  present." 

The  Rule  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  also  reported  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Eeiolved,  That  a  General  Committee,  consisting  of  one  indi- 
vidual from  each  Institution,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  act  as 
representative  of  this  Convention  when  not  in  sesrion. 

2.  Besolvid,  That  the  General  Committee  shall  be  empowered 
to  continue  its  action  though  the  Convention  fail  to  meet  on  its  regu. 
lar  adjournments. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  also  reported  the  following: 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  mere 
multiplying  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  does  not  neces- 
sarily prcMnote  the  best  interests  of  this  unfortunate  class ;  and  that 
we  can  not  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  new  Institution,  where 
from  the  State  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  located,  and  those  adjoin- 
ing the  same,  a  number  of  pupils  sufficient  for  the  organization  of 
an  Institution  of  considerable  size  may  not  be  expected. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  contiguous  States  having 
a  small  number  of  Deaf  Mutes,  to  unite  in  the  support  of  a  common 
Institution. 

Mr.  Cooke  opposed  the  resolutions^  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  cramp  the  energies  of  the  friends  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  were  such  action  .to  be  recommended. 

Mr.  Jameson,  of  Indiana,  thought  the  instruction  of 
Deaf  Mutes  should  partake  of  the  nature,  and  be  part  and 
parcel  of  our  great  systems  of  State  education. 

Dr.  Peet,  considering  that  perhaps  the  subject  was  not 
sufficientiy  matured,  suggested  that  it  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 
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Mr.  Brown  supported  the  resolutions.  He  had  not 
offered  them  with  a  view  to  excite  discussion.  He  referred 
to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Hartford  meeting,  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  Institutions  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  States ;  when  there  was  not  a  State  at  that 
time,  haying  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  Massachusetts, 
that  did  not  have  a  new  Institution,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Kentucky,  as  large  as  a  number  of  the  Institutions  repre- 
sented here  by  some  of  these  Delegates.  He  had  drawn 
up  a  resolution  in  relation  to  this  subject  at  the  New  York 
Convention,  which  was  carefully  considered  and  was  carried. 
In  Indiana,  he  added,  all  we  ask  is  given.  He  believed 
that  each  section  of  the  country  should  have  its  full  and 
appropriate  credit,  and  was  convinced  that  there  was  no 
more  need  of  new  Institutions  in  the  Southwest  than  there 
was  in  New  England. 

Dr.  Feet  said  there  was  no  design  of  reflecting  upon  the 
South  or  Southwest,  but  he  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the 
resolutions  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cooke  explained  the  action  of  the  Convention  at 
Hartford. 

Mr.  Stone  trusted  the  resolutions  would  be  discussed  in 
an  amicable  spirit  He  suggested  that  they  be  referred 
back  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Columbus,  seconded  the  resolutions.  He 
said  he  did  not  live  in  the  West,  but  midway  between  the 
West  and  the  East  He  considered  that  it  made  littie 
difference  by  which  section  of  the  country  new  Institutions 
were  established.  The  work  of  establishing  Institutions  in 
the  West,  by  whomsoever  done,  was  a  missionary  work. 
He  added  some  remarks  concerning  the  Ohio  Institution. 
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Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  hoped;  as  the  matter  was  up  for  action 
now,  that  the  Convention  would  vote  directly  upon  it. 
The  Business  Committee  had  already  considered  it^  and  it 
was  needless  to  refer  it  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  called  for  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tions. 

The  resolutions  were  accordingly  again  read. 

Mr.  Stone  called  for  the  question. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolutions  and 
they  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 
title  of  a  paper  on  the  "Use  of  Grammatical  Symbols  in  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet. 

Mr.  Turner,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  made  the 
following  report: 

The  Executive  Committee,  having  in  charge  the  periodi- 
cal published  by  the  Convention,  entitied  the  "American 
Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  beg  leave  to  report  tha^^ 
the  volume  for  the  year  just  closed,  has  been  printed  by 
Messrs.  Casb^  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  in  a  manner  to 
give  them  entire  satisfaction.  An  edition  of  750  copies 
has  been  issued  and  distributed,  as  follows : 

220  copies  to  the  New  York  Institution. 
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The  Ohio  Institution  has  paid  $50 ;  the  Viiginia  Insti- 
tutioQ,  $30;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  $20.  The 
printer's  biU  is  $341  97;  and  the  editor's  salary,  $200 ; 
total,  $541  97.  Deducting  the  amount  received  as  aboye, 
the  balance  now  due  is  $441  97.  This  sum  has  been 
apportioned  among  the  Institutions  which  have  not  as  yet 
paid  their  shares,  as  follows : 

The  New  York  Institution, $151  93 

The  American  Asylum,   ------         188  12 

The  Indiana  Institution, 82  87 

The  Illinois  Institution, 62  15 

The  South  Carolina  Institution,    -    -    -    -  6  90 

$441  97 
After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  MacIntire,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

By  permission  of  the  Convention, 
Dr.  Peet  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  at  the  hour  of  twelre  o'clock,  M.,  all  business  of 
the  Convention  be  suspended,  to  allow  Professor  Clbbc  the  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  various  proeesses  of  hutnictioa  pursued  with 
classes  of  one,  two  or  three  years'  standing. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  that  the  publication  of  the  ^'American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,''  be  continued  until  the 
next  Convention. 

After  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Peet, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bbown, 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  to 
be  made  the  special  order  for  the  afternoon  session. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

Mr.  K  L.  CHrrTBNDBN,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  read  his 
paper  on  the  ^^  Benefits  Conferred  upon  the  Deaf  Mute  by 
the  usual  Course  of  Instruction,"  as  follows : 


ON  THS 

BENEFITS   CONFERRED 
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THE    DEAF    MUTE 

BT  TBI 

USUAL  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  B.  L.  OHITI'ENDEK. 
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ON  THE  BENEFITS  CONFERRED  UPON  THE  DEAF  MUTE 
BY  THE  USUAL  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 


BT    K.    L.    OHITTBHDSH. 


This  subject  has  been  repeatedly  treated  of,  since  Deaf- 
Mate  education  was  first  undertaken  in  this  country;  but 
its  fundimental  character  and  important  bearings,  always 
render  it  an  interesting  theme. 

The  teacher^s  familiarity  with  the  educated  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  his  close  attention  to  the  various  theories  of 
instruction,  may  cause  him  to  foiget  the  immense  benefits 
which  education  confers  upon  his  pupils,  and  their  deplorar 
ble  condition  when  deprived  of  its  advantages;  when  he 
loses  sight  of  these  facts  his  professional  labors  will  be  no 
longer  stimulated  by  Christian  benevolence  and  compas- 
sion, those  high  motives  which  influenced  the  fathers  of 
Deaf-Mute  instruction  in  their  extensive  and  unwearied 
labors. 

Education  does  more  for  the  Deaf  Mute  than  for  any 
other  portion  of  the  human  race;  it  gives  nourishment  and 
growth  to  the  intellect  of  a  speaking  and  hearing  child,  but 
for  the  deaf  child  it  does  far  more;  instruction  alone  can 
arouse  his  mind  from  the  torpid  inactivity  in  which  it  is 
held  by  his  misfortune.  Hearing  persons  have  been  known 
to  attain  skiU  and  success  in  trade,  arts  or  manu&ctures, 
without  education,  but  what  Deaf  Mute  has  done  so?  An 
ignorant  Deaf  and  Dumb  person  is  truly  to  be  pitied;  not 
the  least  of  his  misfortunes  is,  his  inability  to  interchange 
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ideas  with  his  companions.  It  is  not  the  mere  corporeal 
pres^K^e  oC  our  friendsy  but  oar  social  intercourse  with 
them^  which  makes  their  society  so  agreeable^  and  it  is  the 
impossibility  of  any  but  limited  communication^  which 
makes  their  absence  a  deprivation.  It  is  mainly  this  which 
renders  solitary  confinement  so  severe  a  punishment;  the 
captive's  mind  is  never  stimulated  by  the  reception  of  new 
ideas,  and  the  weaiy  monotony  of  his  existence  ^nks  his 
intellect  into  listless  stupi^ty.  The  ignorant  Deaf  Mute, 
though  coiporeally  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  yet  in 
consequence  of  his  misfortune,  enjoys  their  society  but 
little  more  than  if  he  were  removed  from  them  a  thousand 
miles.  His  mind  remains  in  the  same  pitiable  conation 
as  that  of  the  sectary  pxisoner;  nay,  more  so,  for  he  is  foiP 
the  time  being,  prevented  from  holding  intercourse  with 
his  associates,  by  obstacles  more  insuperable  than  walls  of 
stone  or  bars  of  iron.  He  can  seldom  share  the  hopes  and 
joyj^  or  sympathize  witii  the  fears  and  sorrows  of  his 
friends.  An  afibcting  instance  of  this  inability  to  make 
known  tiie  most  important  events  to  an  uneducated  Deaf 
Mute  of  common  capacity,  was  once  witnessed  by  the 
writer,  where  a  father  was  obbged  to  call  in  an  interpreter 
before  he  could  inform  his  son  of  the  death  of  a  sister  at 
home.  Blit  education  does  much  to  remove  this  mosfe 
painfiil  effect  of  his  misfortune ;  breaking  the  bars  which 
have  confined  him  in  lonely  »lence,  he  walks  forth  fipee  to 
communicate  with  all  aroimd  him. 

Education  confers  another  benefit  upon  the  Deaf  Mute, 
by  procuring  for  him  the  respect  of  others.  While  untaught 
he  enjoys  but  Kttle  of  their  esteem,  is  without  moral  ool^ 
ttte^  and  consequently  is  often  mischievous  and  trouble- 
some.    But  after  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Asylum^ 
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he  comes  home  an  altered  being,  his  former  acquaintance 
find  him  intelligent  and  well'  behavec^  and  he  rises  in  their 
good  opinicm.  The  possession  of  knowlec^e  also  giTes 
selArespect;  he  no  longer  feels  himself  ignorant  and 
degraded,  he  is  conscious  of  his  eleyation,  he  feels  that  he 
is  a  man,  that  he  knows  his  duty  to  God,  himself  and  his 
fellow  men.  The  acquisition  of  an  e&cation  also  opens  to 
the  Deaf  Mute  the  pleasures  of  knowledge.  While  ignorant 
he  knows  not  the  object  of  any  but  the  most  ordinary 
transactions.  He  understandis  neither  the  meaning  nor 
the  use  o£  courts  of  justice^  literary  institutions,  dvil  go^ 
emment^  the  observance  of  the  Sabbatii,  the  public  worship 
of  God,  or  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  He  comprehends 
neither  the  moving  power,  nor  the  mode  of  operation'  (tf 
the  locomotive,  &e  telegraph,  or  other  complex  pieces 
of  mechanism.  He  gazes  09  the  works  of  creation  above 
and  around  him,  but  he  knows  neither  their  design,  nor 
their  great  Author.  His  mind  is  a  blank.  Bdt  at  schod 
these  mysteries  are  explained;  he  is  told  of  God  and  his 
attributes,  thus  made  to  understand  Hie  end  of  zeligiota 
services.  Human  laws  are  unfolded  to  his  mind,  and  he 
now  sees  the  necessity  of  the  various  departments  of  gov- 
ernment The  wonders  of  seienee  are  explained;  and  the 
locomotive,  the  telegraph  and  oi&ier  prodiucts  of  human 
skiU  ai!e  no>  longer  myBterious.  He  is  instructed  in 
astronomy  and  the  physical  sciences,  and  thencefbrtb  he 
nnderstands  something  of  the  growtii  and^  oouriishment  of 
vegetation,  the  strata  of  the  earth,  the  nature  and  use  of 
metals,  the  formation  of  rivers  and  mountains,  and  t&e 
origin  and  laws  of  the  various  meteorological  phenomena: 
He  also  acquires  considerable  knowled^  <^  the  various 
heavenly  bodies! 
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To  those  but  partially  acquainted  with  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  as  a  class,  this  statement  of  the  extent  of  their 
attainments  may  seem  exaggerated ;  knowing  that  many 
of  them  commit  grammatical  errors  in  expressing  common 
ideas  on  the  slate,  and  that  their  school  compositions,  as 
far  as  the  use  of  language  is  concerned,  are  seldom  superior 
to  those  of  speaking  and  hearing  pupils  of  very  limited 
attainments,  they  are  naturally  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  correspondingly 
limited.  This  is  an  error.  Generally,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  know  far  more  than  they  can  express^in  correct 
language,  and  it  is  often  true  that  one  of  our  pupils  who 
could  not  write  an  account  of  the  building  of  a  house, 
which  should  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
gramm:ir  and  composition,  yet  might  have  a  correct  under- 
standing of  an  eclipse,  the  change  of  seasons  and  of  the 
diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  earth;  though  he 
would  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to  express  his  knowledge  of 
these  phenomena  in  words.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  our 
instructions  is  conveyed  in  the  sign  language. 

The  Deaf  Mute  also  learns  much  at  school  which  enables 
him  to  improve  his  condition  in  after  life ;  he  learns  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  practice  of  the  various  moral 
virtues,  and  by  obedience  to  these  rules  of  molality  and 
propriety,  as  well  as  by  the  knowledge  of  language  and 
arithmetic  acquired  at  school,  he  is  enabled  to  act  well  his 
part  in  life.  At  many  of  our  Institutions,  he  U  taught  a 
mechanic  art,  which  enables  him  at  least  to  earn  his  own 
support 

Many  of  the  former  pupils  of  our  Institutions  are  now 
respected  and  useful  citizens,  having  acquired  a  moderate 
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portion  of  this  world's  goods  by  agricultural  or  other  pur- 
suits. A  few,  by  diligently  building  upon  the  educational 
basis  laid  at  school,*and  by  cultivation  of  ni^tural  talents, 
have  attained  a  respectable  rank  as  artists,  men  of  letters, 
or  instructors  of  their  fellows  in  misfortune.  The  success 
of  all  who  have  been  mentioned  may  be  principally  attrib- 
uted to  the  education  previously  received.  In  treating  of 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  Deaf  Mute  by  the  usual 
course  of  instruction,  we  must  not  omit  one,  which  in 
importance  as  far  transcends  those  already  mentioned,  as 
the  eternal  exceed  the  temporal  interests  of  man,  viz :  the 
religious  instruction  received.  In  vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  of  the 
^^  Annals,''  this  subject  has  been  so  ably  treated  by  a 
brother  instructor,  that  littie  remains  to  be  said  here.  In 
the  article  referred  to,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that 
without  instruction  the  Deaf  Mute  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  great  truths  of  religion.  In  most .  cases  such 
instruction  can  only  be  obtained  in  one  of  our  Institutions; 
how  invaluable  then,  are  the  Scripture  teachings  there 
^  received! 

Religion  mitigates  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  renders 
afDiction  endurable,  and  gladdens  the  heart  amid  the 
severest  trials.  This  it  does  for  all  who  honestiy  embrace 
it,  but  to  the  Deaf  Mute  who  sincerely  follows  its  precepts, 
it  seems  to  a£ford  peculiar  joy.  Who  will  not  admit  this, 
that  has  seen  the  happiness  and  animation  which  often 
illumine  his  countenance  at  the  mention  of  the  Redeemer's 
love,  and  have  seen  him  discourse  in  simple  heartfelt  lan- 
guage of  the  happiness  and  the  hopes  of  a  Christian? 
Does  he  feel  cut  off  by  his  calamity  from  communication 
with  his  fellow  men?  He  can  hold  sweet  communion  with 
God  in  his  closet    Is  he  acutely  sensible  of  his  misfortune  7 
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£fe  can  hope  for  that  Messed  tEme  wlien  Ae  iongoe  «f  tiie 
Aumb  «haU  he  looeed^  tiod  the  eans  of  the  deaf  shall  loe 
uiDBtopped,  and  iifben  1m  ehall  join  the  aeuig  of  the  ledeeiMd 
afOMind  the  tbro&e  iC^  CUno. 

A  shout  and  knpeKfect  sunmaxy  las  tkns  been  {Nreaeiitod 
ef  ihe  benefits  wkasAk  we,  vho  aie  fids  day  assembfed,  am 
Iftie  iostimmeiits  of  iaifartiiig  4q  the  papfls  under  oar 
ohaaqge.  ThiB  wolk  if  rightly  perfiNned,  racdm  h%h  m 
konor  and  ii6^ixbie8&  The  soalptor  pfodncee  from  a 
foi^h  omsightly  block,  tite  beaiitifid,  ahnost  breatiui^ 
%ure  of  a  man;  the  wod^  of  the  Deaf  Mute  tasiDiiotor  is 
€W)imewhat.fiisnilai.  His  pupil  jeomes  to  him  in  a  dei^eraUe 
Atate  of  igttcmioe;  like  the  fkxsks  and  iterds  of  his  native 
&rm,  he  knoivs  little  ehe  l^an  to  eat,  dnnk,  labor  aid 
aleep.  He  is  almost  sok  eoftire  istmnger  to  ike  usages  4>f 
aociely,  and  to  the  iOOBimon  enjoyments  and  puipoaes  «f 
fife.  To  this  sfide  mass  of  human  material,  the  moral 
aeidptor  applies  Us  instruments,  and  after  the  patient 
iabor  of  yeaos^  he  presents  te  Aose  wfao  entrusted  k  ta 
his  care,  the  pleasing  product  of  his  skill.  His  popil 
Aeayes  him,  iviA  a  nund  enlaa^ed  and  disdplined  by  study, 
asnd  well  fitted  to  discharge  at  least  the  ordinaiy  duties  of 
iUfe.  Instead  df  (She  wiURilness,  selfishness,  or  yioious 
^stinacy,  which  sometimes  eharaeterize  the  Jgnotaot 
Deaf  Mute,  we  generally  find  amialfle  and  dee<»oaB 
t)ehaYior,  and  not  smfirequendy  the  graces  of  Cisistian 
cSiaracter.  In  plaee  of  a  vacant,  tmmeaoing  gase,  we 
find  an  eye  Mt  MXf  iwith  intdligenee ;  where  we  saw  a 
countenance  es^^ssive,  at  the  most,  of  nothing  nobler 
tiian  mere  anknai  ikropeoKdties,  we  find  features,  which  witti 
musual  distinctness,  image  for&  the  vsayiog  tfaou^hfes 
and  emotions  of  <;altivated  humanity. 
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Who,  that  looks  upon  the  change  thus  wroaght  and  the 
happiness  produced^  would  be  discouraged  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  work?  Who  would  not  bless  the  Creator,  for 
enabling  him  to  raise  to  light  and  life  the  benighted  minds 
of  those  for  whom  he  labors? 


II»H 


Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  read  a  paper  on  the  '^Personal  character 
of  the  teacher,  considered  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
his  example  on  the  character  of  his  pupils,''  as  follows: 


THB 

PERSONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TEACHER 


comioBKBO  m  umuBiici  to 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BIS  EXAMPLE 

09  THS 

CHABAGTER   OF   BIS  PUPILS. 


BT  HABVE7  P.  FEET. 


^SONAL  CHAHACTEK  OF  THE  TEACHE 
fD  m  KEFBKENCE  TO  THE  lOTlUENCE 
iXAMPLE  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  HIS  PU 
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If  in  tiie  ednea^n  of  4lie  Deaf  mA  Ihunb,  their  intd- 
leotoal  demlcfNiieiit,  and  espeoiaUy  ikiek  attainmenfts  in 
kmgut^,  are  Hie  ebjeefas  most  prommentilj  before  19ie  piA- 
Ko  eye,  a&d  «ur  auooess  in  wfakAi  is  the  pepnlarteBt  ^  vm 
Merit  as  instroGtoiB,  yeft  «Tefy  heart  must  fecA  and  "eTeiy 
understanding  asaeot  to  the  great  tmlii  thaffc,  as  the  use- 
Adsiefls  and  happiness  rf  onr  pupils,  their  preparation  for 
tUs  moM  and  the  next,  lAioald  he  Hie  paramoimt  objed; 
<€  ^nr  efforts,  w  thev  int^ecff>iial  instmetion,  hnportaoft 
as  it  is,  abeidd  be  siAmrdinste  to  their  moral  and  reli^ons 
'education. 

Happily  this  &ot  nnFtdres  no  iieglecA  «f  fte  intellect,  in 
littenlion  to  the  mond  nature^  for  the  most  harmomons 
moral  derekpmeirt  tb  not  merely  peifeeffly  t^onsistent  iri th, 
but  faveEaiUe  to  the  highecft  wtelletstnd  culliyalion.  The 
«ame  care  and  ^kSSSi  that  fr^ored  by  the  «an,  TaSn  and 
^genial  soil  impart  flarot,  imtritiYeness  and  ivholesomeness 
to  the  fruit,  improve  "Aie  grace,  bloom  and  fiagraDoe  of  the 
^hoie  ^flanft. 

Oreat  as  is  fhe  iuAumiee  of  ttie  leatSie^s  unnd  t)n  flie 
mentd  derelopment  of  has  pupils,  the  influence  of  las 
moral  character  on  their  mental  develcpmeiA  is  for  greal^er, 
and  hence  arises  the  deep  responsibility  of  our  calling. 
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More  than  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion, the  teachings,  and  especi^dly  the  example  of  an 
instructor  of  Deaf  Mutes,  in  most  cases,  shape  and  color^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  subsequent  existence  of 
his  pupils.  The  teacher  of  marked  character  does  this 
directly  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  weak,  inefficient,  or 
careless  teacher  does  it  directly  for  evfl. 

To  the  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is,  in  most  cases 
committed  the  first  awakening  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
heart  The  first  tender  shoots  of  character  spring  up 
under  his  eye  and  hand,  and  as  he  trains  them,  or  suffers 
them  to  be  warped,  they  will  grow.  On  his  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  depends,  as  far  as  human  influence  can  go, 
whether  they  shall  grow  upright  and  persistent,  or  become 
dwarfed,  distorted,  and  fragile.  A  d  as  many  of  our  pupils 
become  heads  of  families,  these  traits  will  influence  the 
characters  of  their  children.  With  such  a  responsibility 
resting  upon  us,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  anxiously, 
prayerfully,  and  with  thorough  self-examination,  what  we 
should  do  worthily  to  discharge  the  trust  committed  to  u& 

The  old  maxim  that  example  is  more  powerful  than  pre- 
cept, is  applicable  with  peculiar  foi*ce  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  to  whom,  in  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  life, 
precept  being  inaccessible,  example  is  every  thing. 

And  the  example  which  leaves  abiding  impressions  is 
that  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
revealing  to  the  practical  observation  of  the  pupils  the 
secrets  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  They  seldom  fail  to 
note  inconsistencies  between  professions  and  practice,  or  to 
detect  the  acting  of  a  part^  assumed  in  the  school-room, 
and  put  off  out  of  it 
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Hence  the  first  care  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  assure 
himself  that  his  own  heart,  accordiDg  to  the  measure  of 
grace  granted  to  frjiil  creatures  of  a  day,  is  right  toward 
God  and  his  neighbor.  A  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
good  fruit  Healing  waters  cannot  flow  from  an  impure 
source. 

And  if  his  self-examination  shall  teach  him,  as  self^ 
examination  must  teach  us  all,  that  he  has  yet  evil  pas- 
sions to  overcome,  and  good  resolutions  to  strive  for,  he 
should  endeavor,  through  prayer,  watchfulness  and  earnest 
effort,  to  control,  elevate,  intensify  and  purify  the  affec- 
tions; remembering  (hat  if  the  means  of  moral  culture  be 
neglected,  selfishness,  voluptuousness  and  love  of  ease  will 
gradually  obscure  the  teacher's  character,  and  weaken  his 
efficiency,  as  surely  as  weeds  choke  the  flowers  and  fruits 
in  a  neglected  garden. 

The  man  who  would  assume  ihe  high  responsibilities  of 
a  teacher  of  Deaf  Mutes,  should  also  assure  himself  that 
his  heart  is  in  the  work  before  him;  that  it  will  be  to 
him,  not  a  mere  daily  task,  but  a  labor  of  love.  It  has 
been  justly  said  that  the  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is 
on  missionary  ground.  And  he  who  would  occupy  that 
ground  should  possess  a  missionary  spirit  Like  Saint 
Paul,  that  bright  example  of  teachers  and  missionaries,  he 
should  be  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause ;  he 
should  feel  a  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  work,  and  should  be  willing  to  regard  his  own  ease 
and  gratification  only  so  far  as  means  of  relaxation  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  bow. 

The  teacher  who  loves  his  work  will  love  his  pupils. 
This  love  will  assure  and  promote  his  success  as  a  teacher, 
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and  his  success  ia  tura  will  inccease  his:  love  for,  and  hap- 
piness in  his  calling. 

For  the  love  of  a  calling  is  almost  always  associated^ 
either  as  cause  or  effect^  or  both,  with  a  qiecial  &eility  in 
that  calling.  And  the  teacher,  who  loves  his  pu^  with 
an  enlightened  and  impartial  love,  is  sure  to  win  their 
love,  respect  and  confidence  in  return*  There  is  in  such 
cases,  and  especially  with  Deaf-Mute  pupHs^  a  moral  attrao- 
tion  as  invariable  as  that  of  the  magnet  for  steeL  And 
this  natural  affection  will  lighten,,  sweeten,  and  make  more 
effectual  the  labor  of  both  teacher  and  pupiL  They  will 
become  drawn  together  in  common  hahits  of  feeling  and 
thought,  and  will  mutually  strengthen  and'  encourage  each 
other. 

In  proportion  as  the  teacher's  amiable  qualities,  strength 
of  character,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  his  pupils,  give  him  influence  over  their  minds,  and 
power  to  mould  their  opinions  and  habits,  it  is  important 
that  the  influence  should  he  for  good  (mly ;  that  not  only 
his  precepts  should  be  consistent^  and  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  standard  of  morality,  but  that  his  public  and 
private  walk,  his  manners  and  conveisatiea  should  confim 
and  illustrate  his  precepts. 

For  instance,  we  all  know  the  value  of  a  oonscientious 
regard  for  trutL  If  the  teacher  desire^  as  what  teacher 
does  not,  that  his  pupils  shall  preserve  in  all  its  purity  this 
virtue,  so  beautiful  in  childhood,  so  honoraUe  and  advan* 
tageous  in  after  life,  he  should  in  all  his  intereoone  with 
them,  in  all  his  conduct  before  them,  show  that  he  regards 
truth  as  a  sacred  thing ;  a  matter  of  conseienee  befoie 
QoD,.  not  of  appeasances  or  convenience  before  meu.  If 
Im  pupils  detect  him  in  deceiving  them>  oi^  fiir  instanee, 
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in  deceiving  others  as  to  their  attainments,  they  will  be  in 
danger  of  learning  to  regard  trath  as  a  mere  matter  of 
expediency.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  lamentably  such  exam- 
ples will  weaken  and  deteriorate  their  character. 

It  ifii  obvious  also  that  the  teacher  should  set  an  exam* 
yke  c^  proper  neatness  in  pecson  and  dress,  and  of  amenity 
eC  manseis.  Any  approach  to  foppery,  I  need  not  say, 
should  be  avoided.  Correct  taste  and  sincere  regard  for 
the  convenience  and  feelings  of  others  should  be  the  guides 
hese.  These  minor  virtues  of  neatness,  propriety  and 
eoortesy,  essential  as  they  are  to  respectability  and  social 
happiness^  are  especially  valuable  to  Deaf  Mutes,  whose 
enjoyment  of  society  is  so  keen ;  and  whose  misfortune 
makes  it  most  important  that  nothing  should  be  neglected 
by  which  tidey  may  become  more  agreeable  to  those  whose 
society  is  desirable.  And  Deaf  Mutes  in  whom  the  imita- 
tive &cultiea  are  i»X)verbially  strong,  seldom  fan  to  form 
tiieir  manners  upon  the  examples  placed  before  them  by 
those  -to  whom  they  look  up  with  respect 

In  this  connection,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  notice,  as  a 
part  of  mnor  morals^  the  duty  of  avoiding,  or  correcting 
oeitain  habits  and  certain  peculiarities  of  manner,  which 
offend  either  a^unst  the  laws  of  health,,  development  and 
comfort,  or  against  correct  taste,  which  indeed  is,  in  most 
eases,  but  another  name  iSor  the  same  thing.  Such  for 
inatance  as  the  use  of  stimulants,  or  of  tobacco  and  other 
oaoeotica;  the  habits  in  which  some  indulge  of  keeping 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  of  sitting  in  lounging  attir 
tildes,  perhaps  with  their  feet  higher  than  their  heads; 
tibe  keeping  the  hat  on  in  doors ;.  the  practice  of  spitting, 
etc  These  it  is  true  are  some  of  them  slight  matters^ 
bat  if  carried  into  extsemes,  all  feel  that  they  become 
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ofifensive,  tending  as  they  do,  either  to  abridge  the  com- 
forts of  those  around  us,  or  to  diminish  our  own  capacity 
for  rational  enjoyment  In  military  academies,  or  in  es- 
tablishments for  special  physical  education,  it  is  justly  held 
that  nothing  is  unimportant  which  may  tend  to  cany  the 
powers  of  the  individual  to  the  highest  possible  state  of 
efficiency.  And  while  correct  habits  are  as  easily  acquired  as 
bad  ones,  they  favor  the  fullest  development,  and  the  best 
preservation  of  all  the  energies.  Taken  in  the  long  run, 
the  most  graceful  attitudes  will  be  found  the  easiest;  the 
most  correct  habits  the  most  pleasant  If  the  teacher  is 
seen  to  indulge,  though  but  occasionally  and  partially^  in 
such  habits  as  have  been  mentioned,  some  of  his  pupils 
will  imitate  him,  and  probably  carry  the  imitation  to  an 
oliensive,  if  not  dangerous  extreme.  Let  his  motto  be,  to 
do  nothing  which  he  would  not  wish  them  to  imitate. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  from  remarking,  that  the  use  of 
tobacco,  especially  in  smoking,  should  be  banished  at  least 
from  every  institution  for  education.  Young  meir  who 
aspire  to  become  teachers  should  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  led  by  a  strange  infatuation  to  contract  this  habit^  dis- 
gusting to  others  as  injurious  to  themselves,  or  if  they 
have  acquired  it,  they  ought  to  have  strength  of  resolution 
sufficient  to  give  it  up. 

Let  the  teacher,  also,  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  in- 
dustry, of  punctuality,  of  regularity;  showing  in  all  things 
a  conscientious  regard  to  the  value  of  time.  Let  him 
show  practically  that  every  one  should  have  a  work  before 
him,  fully  proportioned  to  his  strength ;  that  by  diligence 
and  method,  this  work  is  to  be  accomplished;  and  that 
the  future  is  not  to  be  made  bankrupt  by  borrowing  in 
favor  of  present  indulgence.    The  habit  of  punctuality,  I 
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trust  you  are  all  sensible,  is  one  of  the  most  valoable  that 
can  be  possessed  by  a  teacher,  or  inculcated  by  precept  or 
example  on  his  pupils. 

It  is  not  of  light  importance  that  the  teacher  should  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  especially  with  his  pupils,  show  a  sacred 
regard  for  candor  and  justice,  in  small  things  as  well  as 
in  great  This  of  course  excludes  all  favoritism.  Partial- 
ity is  alike  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  fiivored  pupil, 
and  to  tiiose  who  feel  themselyes  unjustly  dealt  with. 
Love  for  a  pupil  should  be  shown  in  fidthfiilness  of  admo- 
nition, and  earnest  endeavors  for  his  improvement  and 
amendment,  not  in  a  disposition  to  bestow  undeserved 
praise,  to  put  forward  his  best  side,  or  to  overlook  his 
fiinlts. 

And  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  should  not  deter  us 
from  distinctly  setting  forth  the  paramount  duty  of  entire 
purity  in  thought,  manners  and  conversation.  Let  no 
man  esteem  himself  qualified  for  a  teacher  who  is  unable 
not  merely  to  observe  .strict  propriely  of  outward  deportr 
ment,  but  to  restrain  truant  thoughts.  The  man  who 
habitually  gives  the  rein  to  licentious  imaginations  is 
unsafe  and  unfit  for  a  teacher.  And  much  less  is  one 
to  be  trusted  with  this  sacred  work  and  responsible  office, 
who  permits  himself  to  make  lascivious  allusions,  or  to 
indulge  in  prurient  &miliaritie&  The  influence  of  one 
such  teacher  would  introduce  a  moral  contagion.  Let 
every  teacher  who  feels  properly  the  solemn  nature  of  his 
responsibility,  watch  and  pray  that  he  may  be  preserved 
both  from  offending  against  chastity  himself,  and  fiK)m  pro- 
Toking  others  to  offence. 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  tiie  best  guarantee  for  the 

13 
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teaeher's  good  inflaence  on  his  papUa,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
strength  and  sincerity  of  his  religions  conTictions.  Piety 
is  the  crowning  feature  of  the  moral  chaiactery  and  he 
who  daily  searches  his  own  heart,  striving  earnestly  to 
live  acceptably  in  the  sight  of  a  pure  and  just  God,  will 
gradually  find  himself  lifted  above  the  surges  of  tempta- 
tion. And  if  he  loves  his  work  and  his  pupils,  he  will 
draw  them  upward  to  his  own  safe  and  pleasant  level 
Such  a  teacher  will  be  to  his  pupils  not  a  mere  drill  oflGicer, 
one  to  trouble  the  conscience  rather  than  amend  the  heart, 
but  a  father  and  friend,  leading  them  in  the  paths  of  wis- 
dom and  safety,  and  making  the  way  so  easy  an4  pleasant 
that  they  shall  find  it  less  difficult  to  keep  the  path  than 
to  go  astray. 


M  »M 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone, 

The  Convention  took  a  receas  for  five  minutes. 

On  being  again  called  to  order, 

Mr.  Stone  presented  to  the  Convention  a  communication 
firom  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  of  new  Institutions  in  the  South  and  West, 
as  follows: 

Danville,  Kentucky,  August  5, 1853. 

ColUns  Stone,  Esq.: 

Dbab  Sib:  *****!  will  take  this  opporluniiy  of 
saying  through  you  to  the  Convention,  in  relation  to  the 
two  subjects  introduced  by  me  to  their  attention  through 
Dr.  Peet,  year  before  last,  that  the  recent  success  attend- 
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ing  the  establishment  of  several  new  InstitatiimB  in  the 
South  and  West  seem  to  render  unnecessaiy  the  special 
effort  I  suggested  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  second  subject^  the  effort  to  introduce  the 
instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  into  heathen  lands  in  connec- 
tion with  Christian  Missions,  after  a  conespondence  with 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions^  in  which  I  made 
several  propositions  for  the  object,  which  were  ultimately 
declined  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  I  have  concluded 
the  attempt  to  be  premature,  and  at  present  impracticable. 

The  suggestion  may  not,  however,  be  worthies^  and  may 
be  taken  up  at  some  future  day,  under  more  fiivovable  car- 
cumstanoes. 

Veiy  respectfully  yours, 

J.  A.  JACOBS. 

Mr.  Stonb  also  presented  a  communication  fiom  Mr.  J. 
B.  Burnet,  of  New  Jersey: 

LivmosTON,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1853. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stone: 

DsAB  Sib:  I  am  fiivored  with  your  circular,  calling  the 
Convention  of  present  and  former  instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  to  meet  this  year,  at  Columbus.  Regretting 
that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  attend,  I  will  offer  one  or  two 
suggestions,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention : 

I.  Would  not  it  be  well  to  submit' to  a  Committee  the 
subject  of  the  legal  responsibilities  and  liabilities  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  affected  either  by  the  mere 
absence  of  hearing,  or  by  the  inability  to  understand  and 
nse  written  language?    You  know  there  are  many  Deaf 
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Mutes  who,  though  quite  intelligenty  and  well  developed, 
both  morally  and  intellectually,  are  still  very  imperfectly 
conversant  with  written  language,  or  not  at  all. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  read  and  write  at 
all,  I  believe  the  rule  of  the  law  would  be  to  employ  a  sworn 
interpreter,  familiar  with  their  modes  of  communication. 
But  in  the  case  of  those  who  read  and  write"  imperfectly, 
there  is  danger  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  may  be  deprived 
of  important  civil  rights ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
wrong  may  be  done  to  or  advantage  taken  of  them,  either 
by  design  or  through  misunderstanding.  It  would  be  well^ 
therefore,  to  explain  what  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
make  it  certain  that  such  persons  sign  legal  or  business 
papers  understandingly,  and  that  they  perceive  the  force 
and  point  of  interrogatories  which  they  may  be  called  on  to 
answer. 

Another  point  for  examination  is,  what  is  the  mode  in 
which  a  person  profoundly  deaf,  and  having  little  or  no 
skill  in  the  language  of  signs,  or  having  no  interpreter 
who  understands  signs,  but  understanding  writing  perfectly, 
should  take  a  judicial  oath,  or  assume  any  legal  obligation  ? 
(On  this  and  one  or  two  other  matters,  I  have  given  instan- 
ces from  my  own  experience,  in  a  communication  which  I 
have  recentiy  mailed  to  the  Editor  of  the  ^'Annals.'') 

n.  A  second  point  of  some  interest  is,  whether  a  syl- 
labic alphabet  cannot  be  devised,  (be  it  on  the  principle  of 
the  one  submitted  by  myself  at  the  first  Convention,  or 
some  more  eligible  one,)  that  shall  enable  the  intimate 
firiends  of  a  deaf  person  to  convey  to  him  a  public  discourse, 
or  the  conversation  of  a  social  circle,  syllable  for  syllable. 

III.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  tdegraphk  alphabet,  by 
whic^  communication  may  be  had  with  a  Deaf  Mute  at  some 
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distance,  e.  g.,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  river.  PiULMisa 
gives  (Le  Sourd  Muet,  p.  280,)  an  engraving  of  an  ^^Alpha-^ 
bet  Gymnastiqae  "  devised  and  nsed  some  thirty  years  ago 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Parisian  Institution,  by  which  the 
letters  were  represented  by  positions  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
instead  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  of  course  legible  at 
ten  or  twenty  times  the  distance  that  the  latter  are.  These 
positions  were  made  to  imitate  as  far  as  might  be,  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  capital  Roman  letters.  I  have  also  seen  a 
work  of  which  I  have  unfortunately  forgotten  the  title  and 
the  author^s  name,  containing  a  system  of  brachial  tek^ 
graphingy  L  e.,  positions  of  the  arms  to  represent  letters, 
numbers  and  the  most  usual  questions,  answers  and  signals 
between  ships  at  sea.  Such  a  system  would,  in  emergen- 
cies, which  eveiy  one  can  conceive,  be  yeiy  useful  to  Deaf 
Mutes.  The  signs  of  the  brachial  telegraph  just  mentioned, 
were,  if  I  remember  aright^  wholly  arbitrary.  An  alphabet 
like  the  Parisian  one  would  be  easier  learned  and  remem- 
bered ;  at  any  rate,  there  ought  to  be  some  principle  of 
association  to  aid  the  memoiy,  not  however,  to  the  extent 
of  sacrificing  distinctness  and  convenience. 

Trusting  that  your  deliberations  will  be  harmonious  and 
productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb, 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  R.  BURNET. 

P.  S.  Why  is  it  that,  though  there  are  many  more 
male  than  female  pupils  in  our  Institutions,  the  large 
majority  of  deaths  should  be  females  ?  Out  of  twenfy-five 
deaths  among  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution,  firom 
1840  to  1853  inclusive,  (including  those  who  went  home 
sick  and  died,)  fifteen  were  females,  and  ten  males,  and 
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tittle  of  the  latter  were  killed  accidentally,  showing  that 
twice  as  many  females  as  males  die  of  sickness  contracted 
at  the  Institntion.  (Qneiy,  tight  ladng  and  n^ect  of 
exercise?) 

Of  the  thirly-one  pupils  who  have  died  at  the  American 
Asylum,  eighteen  were  females  and  thirteen  males. 

J.  &  B. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bbown, 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Burnet's  communication,  relating 
to  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  three. 

The  PBBsmENT  appointed  Messrs.  Stone  and  H.  P.  Peet, 
and  the  Chair  was  added. 

The  Committee  were  instructed  to  report  at  the  next 
Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Burnet's  communication,  relating 
to  a  syllabic  alphabet,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  before 
appointed  on  the  subject  of  syllabic  dactylology. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner, 

That  part  of  Mr.  Burnet's  paper  relating  to  the  subject 
of  mortality  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Porter  as  the  Committee  on  Statistics. 

Dr.  Thobcfson,  Physician  to  the  Ohio  Institution,  offered 
the  following  resolution : 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  (to  report  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting,)  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  devising  a  more 
simple  manual  alphabet,  together  with  a  system  of  abbreyiations 
and  such  other  improTementa  as  will  facilitate  the  insiruotion  of 
Peaf  Mutes  in  the  use  of  language,  and  consequently  enable  that 
interesting  class  to  hold  a  more  free  and  profitable  intercourse  with 
the  world. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  such  Com* 
mittee :  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Tomer  and  Dr.  Peet 
Dr.  Pest  offered  the  following  resolution : 

BeMcived^  That  the  Report  suhmitted  by  Mr.  Porter,  on  the  Sta- 
tUtios  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Mode  of  Registration,  be  recom- 
mitted to  the '  same  Committee,  with  instmctions  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  set  of  books  and  forms  in  blank,  which  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  regbtration  in  our  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Mr.  Stone  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  John  Gabun, 
of  New  Yorky  as  follows : 


OH  THl 

MECHANICAL  AND  FBOFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS 

or 

DEAF  MUTE  GRADUATES 


BT  JOHN  OABUN. 


No.  120,  West  25th  Strbbt, 

New  York,  July  19,  1853. 
CoUins  SUmey  Esq.: 

Deae  Sm :  I  regret  much  to  say  that  my  engagements 
will  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  accepting  your  polite  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  Oonvention  at  your  Institution  on  the 
10th  proximo;  but  as  you  requested  me  to  forward  you 
any  papers  to  be  read  to  the  assembly  in  case  of  my  non- 
attendance  in  person,  I  shall  with  much  pleasure  forward 
you  a  paper  treating  of  the  Mechanical  and  Professional 
Occupations  of  flie  Mute  Graduates,  and  I  hope  you  will 
read  it  to  those  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  eats  there** 
unto. 


Mt  Friends  :  Having  seen  so  much  spoken  at  the  former 
Conventions  of  the  modes  of  instructing  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  almost  to  the  exdufflion  of  other  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  them  in  theur  after  life,  I  deem  it  seasonable 
to  solicit  your  patient  attention  to  the  fitcts  which  I  am  to 
state,  and  your  hearty  co-operation  with  me  in  investiga^ 
ting  the  matter  in  question,  and  in  devismg  better  modes 
of  promoting  their  welfiite. 

The  cardinal  points  of  my  paper  are  in  order  as  these : 

I  The  Trades  taught  at  the  different  Institutions  in 
the  United  States;  their  advantages  and  disadvantages; 
their  fewness  of  variety,  and  their  influences  over  the 
learners'  minds. 
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IL  The  necessity  of  inculcatiDg  steady  habits  of 
industry  on  the  male  pupils.  Facts  showing  whether  the 
trades  selected  by  the  Institutions,  and  imposed  on  them 
are  sure  means  of  inculcating  habits  of  industry  on  them. 

m  The  Trades  and  Professions  of  the  Mute  Gradu* 
ates.  Facts  showing  the  force  and  tenacity  of  Habit^  the 
causes  of  their  being  kept  hopelessly  poor,  and  whether 
the  blame  thrown  upon  their  parents  and  fiiends  by  the 
Institutions  is  just 

lY.    Their  Wages  and  Salaries. 

Referring  to  the  first  point,  I  shall  here  mention  that 
the  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum*  have  three  common 
trades  to  learn,  as^  shoe-making,  cabinet-making  and  tailor- 
ing; those  of  the  New  York  Institution  have  four,  as^ 
shoe-making,  taUoiing,  cabinelrmaking  and  book-binding; 
those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  have  two,  as,  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring,  and  about  the  same'  with  those  of  all 
the  other  Institutions.  Though  profitable  they  may  be  to 
the  Institutions,  they  are  far  from  being  conducive  to  the 
learners'  success  in  business  in  their  after  life.  The  rea- 
sons are  obvious,  as  our  cities,  towns  and  villages  are 
inundated  with  shoe-makers,  tailors  and  cabinet-makers,  in 
particular  the  last^  of  foreign  birth,  who  earn  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  so  low  wages  as  to  cut  competition  down. 
Shoe-makers  and  tailors  are  always  expected  to  toil  inces- 
s  ntly  from  dawn  to  midnight^  with  their  backs  and  necks 
b  )nt  almost  to  the  level  with  their  works. 


•I  would  luoBt  humbly  suggest  to  tbe  honorable  Directors  of  that  truly  excel- 

entefitablUhnent  a  change  of  the  term  "  Asylum."  for  the  term  '^lustitution/* 

'or  the  former  is  not  quite  complimentary  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  did  not 

mean  to  seek  an  asylum,  which  implies  a  kMite  Jor  ike  m»fartmnaU,  but  a  public 

school-house,  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  leaye  at  the  close  of  their  terms. 
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The  art  of  cabinetrmaking  being  taught  in  the  Institu- 
tions has  indeed  an  advantage  over  these  trades,  where&s, 
by  its  similarity  with  the  art  of  house-caipentering,  it 
affords  them  who  learn  it,  a  facility  to  do  house-oarpenter- 
ingy  after  a  few  months'  practice  at  the  master  caipenter's 
shop. 

That  this  last  named  trade  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
Deaf  Mutes  I  can  with  confidence  affirm;  and  my  affirma- 
tion is  baaed  on  the  following  reasons:  Ist  New  cities, 
towns  and  villages  spring  forth  and  increase  with  surprising 
rapidily  in  our  States,  therefore  good  carpenters  are  always 
in  great  demand.  2d.  Their  wages  are  high  and  produc- 
tive of  all  the  comforts  of  life;  and,  3d.  By  sawing, 
planing,  malleting,  etc.,  tend  to  expand  the  Mute's  pulmo- 
nary organs,  which  shoe-making  and  tailoring  necessarily 
contract,  thus  rendering  his  blood  impure  and  almost 
devoid  of  vital  strength.  Hence  the  sallowness  of  com- 
plexions, haggardness  of  faces  and  stagnancy  of  minds, 
which  we  have  seen  and  still  see  in  the  countenances  of 
most  of  our  Mute  shoe-makers  and  tailors. 

Notwithstanding  its  excellence  as  a  trade  for  the  Mutes 
(I  do  not  mean  to  say  all  the  Mutes,)  it  is  strange  to  say 
that,  having  met  several  hundred  Mute  graduates  in  this 
country,  I  have  not  seen  any  Mute  house-carpenters, 
save  one  somewhere!  How  is  this  remarkable  scarcity 
accounted  for? 

As  respects  the  art  of  book-binding  now  being  taught 
at  the  New  York  Institution,  though  it  has  been  and  is 
still  a  source  of  profit  to  her  treasury,  I  must  be  candid 
to  say  that  it  is  not  as  good  a  trade  given  to  her  pupils  to 
learn,  with  a  view  of  becoming  professed  book-binders  in 
their,  after  life,  as  those  qf  shoe-making  and  tailoring,  bad 
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though  they  are.    This  assertion  is  sustained  by  two  prin- 
cipal fiictsy  which  are,  that  oS  the  mysteries  of  that  art,  as 
gilding,  superior  binding,  etc.,  are  never  taught  there,  and 
the  learners  are  to  content  themselves  to  do  common  bind- 
ing through  their  whole  term;  and  that  there  are  in  our 
cities  and  towns  so  few  book-binding  establishments,  in 
which  female  operatives  in  great  numbers,  with  few  skillful 
male  ones,  attend  the  work.    These  important  facts  came 
into  my  possession  from  some  highly  respectable  graduates 
themselves,  who  learned  this  trade  at  the  Institution.    They 
spoke  with  much  bitterness  of  the  loss  of  time  and  money 
which  they  suffered  from  their  vain  search  of  employment, 
because  of  their  ignorance  of  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
art     They  have  since  obtained  situations  in  other  better 
trades,  which  they,  by  dint  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
succeeded  to  master. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Institutions,  by  reason  of  the 
limited  state  of  their  treasury,  cannot  afford  their  pupils 
more  trades  to  learn  than  what  they  have  given ;  but  I 
question  the  wisdom  in  selecting  such  trades  as  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  physical  and  mental  organs,  and 
pecuniary  prospects  of  the  graduatea 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  Principal  of  one  of  our  Insti- 
tutions told  me  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Institutions' 
giving  trades  to  their  pupils  to  learn,  was  to  inculcate 
steady  habits  of  industry  on  them;  yet  after  a  few  minutes 
he  was  constrained  to  confess  that  his  boys  always  wasted 
leather,  stuffs,  etc.,  by  working  so  bunglingly,  thus  impo- 
sing a  dead  loss  on  Us  treasuiy.  Why  are  they  prone  to 
work  so  bunglingly  as  to  render  that  theoiy  &Uacious? 
Or,  if  they  had  their  own  choice  of  either  of  the  tnuies 
selected  by  the  Institutions,  have  they  had  no  other  trades 
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which  they  may  naturally  have  preferred  to  those  above 
named  fxades  to  which  they  have  evinced  much  antipathy? 
I  know  several  pupils  who  were  never  allowed  to  learn  trades, 
have  become  industiious  workmen  and  useful  members  of 
society,  and  others  who  learned  them,  have  become  idle 
and  worthless  fellows.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  I 
had  no  other  alternative  than  this  of  expressing  such  a 
thing,  though  not  mthout  much  repugnancy,  to  prove  the ' 
fallacy  of  that  theory.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  sir,  to  pro- 
pose, for  your  consideration,  a  suggestive  question :  Would 
small  rewards,  as  five,  ten  or  twenty-five  cents  a  week,  not 
be  the  best  and  surest  means  of  inculcating  habits  of 
industry  and  economy  on  the  learners?  By  these  means 
many  apprentices  have  become  industrious  workmen,  and 
now  enjoy  the  firuits  of  their  attention  to  their  respective 
trades.  Objections  Hiat  may  arise  as  to  the  expensiveness 
of  the  rewards  will  be  removed  by  a  fact  that  well-done 
articles  always  sell  better  than  badly-done  ones.  And  fifly 
per  cent,  at  least,  of  the  profits  should  be  reserved  for 
rewards,  expressly  to  stimulate  the  learners'  ambition  and 
decnre  to  do  well;  for  you  weU  know  most  of  them,  whom 
their  parents  or  fiiends  are  too  poor  to  furnish  mth  funds 
cannot  but  feel  happy  in  the  possession  of  even  a  few 
cents. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  third  point 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  and  variety  of  trades 
and  professions  which  are  found  everywhere  in  our  pros- 
perous republic,  we  have  found  most  of  our  graduates  pur- 
suing the  veiy  trades  they  learned  at  school.  With  a  veiy 
few  exceptions,  they  have  not  at  all  changed  their  original 
trades  for  others,  as  you  may  have  expected,  for  I  myself 
have  met  Mute  shocrmakers  in  so  great  a  mimber  as  to 
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qonfirm  the  truth  of  the  force  and  tenacity  of  Habit, 
strikingly  exemplified  by  their  passive  pursuance  of  what 
were  imposed  on  them  by  their  Institutions.  Respecting 
the  few  exceptions,  circumstances  have  led  them  to  change 
their  trades  for  others.  It  is  a  singular  &ct  that  a  Mute 
boss  is  a  rarity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  How  is  tbis 
rarity  accounted  for?  Is  it  not  attributed  to  their  want  of 
*  eneigy,  or  to  their  diffidence  caused  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  their  misfortune  ?  For  one,  I  am  inclined  to  belieye 
that  one  of  its  causes  is  their  want  of  knowledge  of  off  the 
branches  of  then*  respective  trades;  whereas,  according  to 
the  reliable  assertion  of  my  informants,  the  learners  aie 
often  denied  the  pleasure  to  learn  cutting  leather  and 
stufis,  on  account  of  their  being  expensive.  This  course  is, 
in  my  opinion,  veiy  unwise  and  injudicious.  Brown  paper 
and  old  newspapers  are  very  good  substitutes  for  those 
articles,  to  be  practiced  on. 

Seeing  that,  as  a  rule  generally  observed,  trades  require 
a  term  of  apprenticeship  before  their  learners  become  joui^ 
neymen  and  masters,  our  graduates  who  have  learned 
trades  at  school  evince  a  natural  aversion  to  undeigo 
another  term  of  apprenticeship  in  other  trades;  and, 
besides,  as  they  arrive  at  an  age  bordering  on  manhood 
when  they  leave  their  school-rooms,  and  their  pover^ 
forces  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  working  at  once,  they 
have  but  to  adopt  their  original  trades  or  they  starve  or 
wander  and  beg  alms,  I  invite  your  consideration  whether 
it  is  proper  not  to  teach  them  trades  at  all  while  they  pur- 
sue their  studies  at  school,  and  whether  the  age  of  ten 
years  is  the  best  and  most  necessary  for  the  males  to  enter 
the  Institutions,  that  they  may  leave  them  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  and  enter  and  finish  the  term  of  appren- 
>  ticeship  in  any  trades  they  choose. 
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I  would  like  much  to  know  the  reason  why  the  blame 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  parents  for  allowing  their  sons 
to  pursue  their  trades,  imposed  upon  them,  which  they 
honestly  believe  are  good  for  their  self-maintenance. 

Many  graduates  of  high  intellect  and  energy  have 
sought  rituations  as  clerks  in  mercantile  and  other  houses 
and  in  our  public  offices,  but,  alas !  a  veiy  few  of  them 
have  been  successful,  and  the  rest  are  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment  I  cannot  blame  those  who  refused  their 
applications,  for  it  was  natural  for  them  to  doubt  their 
qualifications,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  their  misfortune. 
Thereupon  it  behooves  me,  as  their  friend,  to  solicit  the 
goodness  and  promptness  of  the  Principals  of  all  our  In- 
stitutions to  apply  to  such  houses  and  offices  in  their 
behalf;  and  I  am  sure  that  their  applications  will  be 
respected  and  received.  To  those  who  are  favored  with 
the  highest  order  of  intellect,  and  conversant  with  the 
modus  operandi  of  our  system,  situations  as  teachers 
should  by  all  means  be  given,  for  teaching  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  their  legitimate  profesdon. 

The  wages  of  our  married  Mute  shoe-makers,  tiulors  and 
others  are  low  and  inadequate  to  the  support  of  their 
fitmilies;  hence  their  hopeless  poverty,  which  has  often 
been  an  object  of  notice  and  comment  among  those  who 
feel  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
general.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
as,  by  dint  of  industry,  perseverance,  frugality  and  skill, 
they  have  succeeded  to  invest  their  earnings  in  properly, 
upon  which  they  now  live  in  comparative  comfort,  though 
&i  from  being  wealthy,  literally  and  in  facto. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  differences  in  wages  between 
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our  Mute  wiorkmon  and  the  speakiog  oneB.     If  the 
fiumer's  wei^  &ieqU)17  broogkt  down  lower  tfaan  the  iatter*^ 
Jim  would,  I  am  certak^  oonsider  this  act  wiolcedly  unjust 
and  contrary  to  the  moral  kws  of  Hamanily,  and  aed^  bjr 
word  and  action  to  restoie  their  equality  in  wages,  and 
their  privileges  and  immunities  of  dtiaenship.    Yet  how 
strange  it  is  to  say  thai^  with  a  solitaiy  exertion,  aU  our 
Mute  teachers  have  not  been,  and  stiU  are  not  allowed  to 
ei^oy  the  •equality  in  salary  with  their  more  fortunate 
speaking  associates;   and  that,  £ir  from  resenting  the 
wroqgs  inflicted  on  them,  it  has  constantly  been  aigued, 
as  if  to  palliate  the  injustice  of  the  act,  that  the  speaking 
teachers  have  been  edacated  at  colleges,  and  the  Mute 
ones  have  never  been.     Admirable  logic  I — Ko  matter 
whether  Mr.  Parlaot  be  a  most  awkward  sign-maker  and 
an  ignoramus  in  our  system  of  Instruction,  but  his  salary 
must  be  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  because  he  has  been 
fkt  college.    No  matter  whether  Mr.  Motus  be  a  most 
finished  sign-maker,  and  blessed  with  superior  intellect 
and  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman,  understands  the  mystery 
of  his  profession  thoroughly  and  perfectly,  but  his  salary 
must  be  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  because  he  is  a  Mutef 
{dp  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  PARLAirr  represents  all  our 
filneaking  teachers.    Nay,  my  good  fiiends,  I  would  moat 
happily  assert  that  Gallasdet,  the  Pfxis,  Fcbtgr,  Tdrneb, 
and  others,  too  many  to  be  enumerated^  are  among  the 
finest  sigu-makem  and  the  most  efficient  teachers  known 
on  this  continent    But  0)y  object  in  view  is  to  show  the 
iffoatice  done  to  the  Mute  teachers,  and  to  uige^  with  due 
respect,  you  to  do  ihem  Justice  in  coBSidemtion  that  they 
all  aie  .]^verbia](y  paimhtaking  in  teaching  and  solicitous 
about  the  mental  progress  of  their  pupils. 


It  ff¥9B  me  infinite  jieaexwB  to  lean  tibat  the  Amsiitm 
A»yhm  is  to  increase  tiie  sal^iy  <9f  »Wd  pf  Its  ]tf«itp  ipBi^ 
eis  on  the  oeoaaion  of  Im  mfucriag^;  md  I  tfmt  isU  tbf 
other  Ipstitutii^Qe  wUl  ^^beenfaUy  foUpir  Um  eifsms^*  Awl 
I  flatter  myself  intb  »  belief  that  I  obaU  liy$  t»9ee0if^ 
If  ate  teachers  plaeed  on  e»  equ^  /(Hrtmg  vith  t^teif 
sf^aking  feUow^teacherai 

la  ooaclu^ioa,  allow  me,  sir^  to  mm^  the  udofrtapA  cf 
this  resolution : 

Benoived,  That  a  dommiUee  of  • ^  lie  i||qpQiaied  4o  lajr  IvefoQi 

tjie  next  Convention  a  report  rvl^\9  to  tih^ir  inveatigatio^s  of  th§ 
matter  in  question  and  the  means  of  jir^inytjng  (jh^  Deaf  Mn^ef' 
welf^^re,  spiritual  and  temporal. 

yours,  truly,  J.  QAJILIN. 

Mr.  Stone  offered  the  foHowing : 

Resolved^  That  the  subjects  of  the  paper  designated  be  referred 
to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  next  Convention. 

Remarks  were  offered  by  Dr.  Pebt,  Mr.  MAcIimBB  and 
Mr.  Keep. 

Mr.  Lewis  Peet  said,  that  the  subject  was  interesting 
and  important,  inasmuch  as  it  respected  the  welfare  of  a 
class  of  the  community  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  90 
aQ  had  very  much  at  heart  Oae  principle,  however,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
must  find  their  own  level  in  the  community  as  weH  M 
those  who  hear  smd  ei)eak,  and  that  though  ^y  derive^ 
assistance  frrai  the  4Bympathy  noturdily  eisdied  (towafi 
them,  their  success  or  faili^e  moat  depend  opipii  thar  ^mvh 
quidificiiitions  and  efforts.  Some  «ill  4urf»iully  rise  ^hcir 
in  tile  social  acide,  while  othen  woidd  AM  lo«mr,  and  «W 
efforts  to  sustain  tiu»i  in  a  yqi^ioa  if^her  4Jum  that  ^Ihe/ 
were  folly  qualified  for  iieuid  pvw  ottavaittog.   M  4iM 
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trath  of  these  remaiks  Mr.  Carlin  himself,  was  a  striking 
illustratioiL  Being  a  genUemaii  of  superior  education  and 
decided  merit  as  an  artist,  he  was  able  by  his  own  inde- 
pendent efforts  to  secure  to  himself  a  comfortable  share  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  and  to  take  that  position  in 
society  for  which  his  talents  fitted  him.  Among  Deaf 
Mutes  the  speaker  had  known  at  least  one  successful  edi- 
tor, a  postmaster,  a  merchant,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  govern- 
mental departments  at  Washington,  a  proprietor  of  a  flour- 
ishing book-binding  establishment,  a  merchant  tailor,  and 
many,  who,  as  farmers  or  journeymen  mechanics,  were 
earning  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  were  in  no  respect 
inferior  in  their  respective  avocations  to  those  enjoying 
the  use  of  all  their  senses.  Others  there  were,  wbo  from 
inferiority  of  qualifications,  to  whatever  source  it  might  be 
owing,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  less 
measure  of  success. 

The  mechanical  department,  though  an  incidental,  he 
had  always  regarded  as  an  important  feature  of  institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and .  Dumb.  Spending  firom  three  to  four 
hours  daily  in  learning  a  trade,  the  pupils  were  able  to 
acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  it  during  the  period  allotted 
to  their  education,  as  would  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves with  very  little  additional  instruction.  The  trades 
taught  at  the  New  York  Institution,  were  book-binding, 
C4biuet-making,  tailoring,  shoe-m:iking,  horticulture  and 
wood-engraving.  In  addition  to  thb,  all  the  pupils  were 
instructed  la  perspective  drawing,  and  mechanical  drawing 
was  taught :  to  a  select  number.  As  soon  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Institution  would  allow,  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  establish  a  printing-press.  In  the  choice  of  the 
trades  the  wishes  of  the  pupils  and  of  their  fiiends  had 
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been  invariably  consulted.  If  in  after  years  they  had  seen 
fit  to  change  the  employment  in  which  they  had  beccmie 
skilled  at  the  Institntion,  they  had  no  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  their  former  instructors.  How  many  in  th^ 
hearing  and  speaking  world,  found  themselTes  in  precisely 
the  same  condition. 

As  far  as  regarded  thd  salaries  paid  to  Deaf>Mute 
instructors,  the  amount  varied  in  different  Institutions, 
according  to  their  respective  necessities.  It  was  usual  to 
employ  gentlemen  of  liberal  education  in  the  instruction 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  their  services  could  not  be 
obtained  except  for  a  remunerative  compensation.  Would 
it  be  expected  that  the  same  amount  should  be  paid  to 
Uiose  who,  having  had  less  education,  could  not  perform 
the  same  service  neither  could  command  equal  remune* 
ration  in  any  other  sphere  of  action  ?  There  was  every 
disposition  in  the  various  Institutions  to  pay  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered,  and  so  soon  as  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  should  be  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec* 
tion  that  they  could  perform  the  same  services  as  instruc- 
tors as  their  hearing  and  speaking  colleagues  and  be 
equally  safe  guides  in  the  acquisition  of  idiomatic  English, 
all  disparity  in  the  salaries  paid  would  cease  to  exist 
The  high  classes  recently  established  might  contribute  to 
this  desirable  result  These  classes  would,  moreover,  open 
new  avenues  to  the  efforts  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
we  might  hope  to  see  them  ranking  with  their  hearing 
and  speaking  fellows  as  civil  engineers  and  architects. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  upon  the  subjects  brought  forward,  viz.^ 
Messrs.  Stone,  Van  Nostrand  and  Rae. 


■1«  FEOfOttDlMW  OF  TEB  IBOXt  OWVINTUIlif. 

Acooiidiiig  to  prcrriow  appointdieiity 

Mf .  liiiiiitraT  Cimo  gaye  fta  ezpositian  In  the  tUga  Ian- 
gunge  of  tlie  iiethod  ef  infititaotng  the  y^anger  eUieea  of 
Iteaf  Miitea 

The  Oottventikm  took  a  leieA  ofltil  halfpasfr  two  P^  M. 


^  'ir^fi'f 


aj'thrnoon  session. 

Tah  Oemrentira  le^^ussembled  at  half  past  two  o'doek. 

ytt.  Ebkp  waft  appointed  Interpieter. 

Mir.  MoRftv  iTaa  exooaed  from  reading  las  paper  on  the 
^OadBea  of  Deaftfessy^*'  as  in  consequence  of  the  postpone- 
tnent  of  the  OonTentioii  hM  year,  ift  had  already  appeared 
In  j)fini 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Phbt^ 

It  tras  resohred  that  the  paper  be  incorporated  in  the 
Pirooeedinga 
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AITD 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR 
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DEAFNESS  AND  DISEASES  OP  THE  EAE. 


BT    O.    W.     If  ORRIS. 


We  have  been  much  puzzled,  if  not  pained,  for  some 
length  of  time,  and  more  especially  within  a  short  time 
past,  at  the  want  of  interest  exhibited  by  the  Medical  Pro* 
fession  in  the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  their  publica- 
tions, on  the  causes  and  cure  of  deafness.  There  is  hardly 
any  other  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  has  been  investigated, 
and  the  profession  have  called  to  their  aid  all  the  helps 
that  ingenuity  and  art  could  devise,  both  as  relates  to  the 
causes  and  methods  of  cure.  Almost  every  organ  of  the 
human  body  has  been  made  the  subject  of  repeated  experi- 
ments;  the  ear  has,  however,  been  left  as  either  hopeless, 
or  not  susceptible  of  any  improvement,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  oigans  of  the  body,  and  an  inlet  of 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  emotions  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  susceptible.  This  apathy  surely  can  not  arise 
from  indifference  to  its  importance,  nor  from  incapacity  to 
investigate,  nor  can  it  be  from  an  implicit  lailh  in  the 
theories  and  investigations  of  the  profession  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atiantic;  for  the  eye  is  equally  delicate,  and 
treatise  after  treatise  is  written  upon  its  structure,  its  dis- 
eases, and  their  treatment  Does  the  Profession  in  this 
country  conclude  that  it  is  of  littie  importance  whether  the 
deaf  person  can  be  restored  to  hearing  or  not?  Is  not 
the  ^^ concord  of  sweet  sounds^*  as  inviting,  as  soothing, 
and  as  important  to  an  individual,  as  the  appearance  of 
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nature?  And  are  not  the  tissues  composing  the  oigans 
of  hearings  dependent  upon  corresponding  principles  to 
those  that  pertain  to  yision,  taste,  etc?  Why  then,  do  we 
search  the  pages  of  Medical  Science,  published  by  our 
oountiymen,  for  information  on  the  subject  of  deafness, 
and  find  only  a  very  few  short  notices  of  some  experiments 
or  some  cures?  Are  there  no  Deleaus  or  Itabds  here  to 
Aevote  some  portion  of  their  time  and  much  of  their  inge- 
mnty  and  energy  of  mind  to  the  alleviation  of  the  state 
of  the  unfortunate  deaf  person?  Consider  the  situation  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  child,  alone  among  his  fellows,  and 
come  to  his  relief. 

We  feel  pity  for  the  unenlightened  pagan  and  benighted 
heathen,  while  their  condition,  sad  as  it  is,  will  not  compare 
with  the  uninstructed  Deaf  Mute.  In  the  language  of  an 
eloquent  philanthropist:  ^  The  former  have  some  tradition*^ 
ary  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  enj<^  the  pleasure 
of  social  intercourse ;  but  the  latter  is  a  living  and  moving 
solitude  in  creation ;  his  ears  hear  no  sound  and  his  tongoe 
articulates  no  words;  to  him  there  is  no  speech,  no  Ian* 
guage,  even  in  the  mart  of  the  world's  commerce,  the 
circle  of  social  intercourse,  or  the  solemn  assembly  of  the 
church;  the  gentle  whii^r  of  afifeetion,  the  melody  of 
nature,  and  the  kmd  thunder  of  the  elements,  are  to 
him  alike  unknown;  and  he  stands  unmoved,  even  at  that 
mighty  noise,  at  which  the  earth  and  the  depths  are 
troubled.  A  stranger  and  a  barbarian  among  his  fellow* 
men,  he  is  isolated  within  his  own  individuality,  and  though 
he  labors  to  &dlitate  their  intercourse  with  his  mind,  he 
cannot,  by  any  effort  of  his  own  without  our  aid,  surmount 
the  obetades  in  his  way.    How  great  soever  his  capabilir 
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Hbb  may  be.  Us  imprisoned  mind  femainB  daik  and  tmpol^ 
iBhed^  like  a  pearl  of  great  piioe  and  brilliancy  buried  m 
the  earth.'' 

A  medical  writer  in  Europe,  some  yeais  since,  depii^d 
their  condition  in  sad,  yet  true  colors.  He  said:  ^'Fearfid 
indeed  is  the  gloom  of  ihst  stete  whidi  is  cheered  by  no 
prospect  of  release  j  tremendous  that  awful  foreboding  of 
fetum  into  nothiBgDess,  which  is  often  observed. to  bear 
down  all  the  mind,  wither  the  spoits  and  Uacken  the  sweet 
vision  of  life  among  the  uneducated  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Hence  that  utter  and  orerwhelming  dejection  whidi 
oppresses  them  in  rickness^  henee  that  mstinotiYe  and 
inconsolable  terror  which  we  have  often  seen  in  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  at  the  approach,  or  even  the  idea  of  deatk 
There  is  no  remedy  for  this  in  the  pleasures  of  the  World, 
for  these  are  then  just  foding  from  his  view;  there  is  no 
balm  for  this  in  the  attention  of  friends,  for  he  is  then,  as 
he  thinks,  oH  the  point  of  an  eternal  separation }  there  is 
no  medicine  for  this  in  hope,  for  with  him  all  hope  ttrna^ 
nates  in  the  gmve." 

Such  being  their  situation  when  blessed  with  health,  of 
when  on  the  bed  of  sickness  with  their  friends  anmnd 
them,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  strive  to  alleviate 
their  condition  as  much  as  is  in  our  power — and  upon 
Irhom  does  the  duty  seem  to  devolve  so  especially  as  upon 
the  Medical  Profession  Mor  the  study  of  Me^cine  embra^ 
ees  not  only  the  structure  of  and  laws  which  govern  the  ccon^ 
omy  of  oiganized  beings,  and  particularly  that  of  man^  but 
also  the  history  and  properties  of  the  agents  which  are 
operative  in  producing  disease,  and  in  restoring  and  pre« 
serving  healtL  In  a  word,  it  comprehends  the  phenomena 
of  life  and  whatever  tends  to  afl^  the  mind  and  body } 
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therefore  it  may  be  said  to  extend  over  a  wider  field  of 
inquiry  than  any  other  department  of  human  knowledge. 

Among  the  public  duties  attached  to  this  profession,  a 
distinguished  professor  in  one  of  the  oldest  Medical  Insti- 
tutions of  our  country  enumerates  the  following:  ''An 
inquiry  into  the  immediate  and  diversified  efiects  of  cli- 
mate ;  the  quality  of  the  water  used  in  diet,  etc.;  tlie  prop* 
erties  apd  efiects  of  certain  articles  of  food ;  the  best  mode 
of  preserving  the  health  of  persons  employed  in  manufac- 
tories, etc.;  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Hygeine,  etc.; 
the  origin,  diffusion  and  prophylactics  of  pestilential  dis- 
eases and  epidemics ;  the  influence  on  health  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks;  diseases  peculiar  to  the  army  and  navy; 
medical  jurisprudence — and  as  medical  teachers." 

The  medical  profession  has  an  important  influence  upon 
education,  agriculture,  science,  temperance  and  social  hap- 
piness among  our  fellow-citizens.  The  physician's  influence 
begins  in  the  nursery,  his  power  for  good  or  evil  is  conse- 
quently great  Sometimes  a  few  hints  dropped  by  him  in 
conversation  with  the  parents  will  lead  to  the  education  of 
the  child ;  and  many  times  a  taste  for  literature  and  science 
is  commenced  and  fostered  in  the  young  mind,  that  in 
after  life  produces  abundant  results;  the  fireside  joys  are 
increased;  the  domestic  curde  enlivened  and  rendered 
happy,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  vices  of  the  vulgar,  and 
the  tone  of  feeling  in  society  is  elevated  and  enlarged ;  and 
often  libraries  formed,  institutions  of  learning  and  benevo- 
lence commenced,  lectures  given,  and  literaiy  and  scien- 
tific societies  formed  through  the  influence  of  the  enlight- 
ened physician,  yet  these  are  not  its  legitimate  objects; 
its  ostensible  and  most  important  object  is  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  health;  for  a  very  large  portion,  we 
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might  say  ally  of  society  are  dependent  upon  medical  skill 
for  their  usefulness,  and  in  some  instances  for  their  lives. 

Dr.  Stevens,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Snigeons,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  speaking  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  says:  ^^The  whole  of  human  life,  with  all  its 
changes,  whether  progressive  or  occasional,  is  the  subject 
of  our  meditation  and  the  object  of  our  labor  and  care. 
Man  thus  becomes  the  study  of  our  profession ;  his  phyd« 
cal  formation,  his  intellectual  powers,  the  effects  of  the  mys- 
terious connection  in  his  being  between  mind  and  matter; 
the  inscrutable  nature  of  his  principle  of  life;  his  adapta- 
tion to  social  and  domestic  relations ;  his  moral  tendencies 
and  his  religious  capacities;  the  double  nature,  which 
makes  him,  while  a  child  of  earth,  an  heir  of  immortality — 
all  these  belong  to  that  study  and  contemplation  of  man 
to  which  our  daily  vocation  leads  us.  And  while  the  sub- 
ject of  the  studies  and  labors  of  our  profession  is  the 
noblest  of  God's  creation  on  earth,  the  preservation  of  his 
life  and  health,  his  morals  and  happiness,  its  one  great 
object,  not  less  is  it  distinguished  by  the  vast  extent  of  its 
collateral  relations,  and  the  mighty  and  immense  range  of 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  it  employs.  It  contemplates 
the  qualities  and  conditions  of  all  inanimate  substances,  of 
all  things,  immiterial,  intangible,  imponderable.*' 

Again,  Dr.  Stevens  says:  ^^No  one  can  be  qualified  to 
take  care  of  the  sick,  who  does  not  add  to  his  reading  and 
oral  instruction  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  hum  in  body ;  neither  experience,  nor  reading,  nor  oral 
instruction  alone  are  sufficient,  but  all  need  to  be  combined 
with  observation."  And  again:  ^^The  medical  profession 
may  justly  claim  for  itself  a  degree  of  influence  second  to 
none  of  the  learned  professions.    Surely  then,  they  who 
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hold  snch  relatioiis  to  Bfxkty,  afi  phyBioians  io,  should  be 
learned^  discreet  and  wise ;  trained  by  liberal  studies  and 
by  practical  examples  to  be  ever  true  to  the  cause  of 
kumoMltjf;  devdted  by  education,  as  by  education  alone 
they  can  be  elevated,  to  rise  above  atl  f^t  is  sensual  and 
sordid." 

li'  iiien,  such  be  the  standing,  and  such  the  influence 
which  the  profession  eujoy,  they  will  not  be  backward  ia 
doing  all  thjit  is  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the  miseiy  d[ 
the  Deji^  who  are  ogling  upoa  them,  by  every  {irinciple  (^ 
benevolence,  and  every  leeiing  of  humanity.  Their  numr 
ber,  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  diseased,  miy  be 
small,  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  Handy  should  be  neglected, 
or  their  cLums  overlooked.  It  is  true,  some  instances  of 
devo  ion  to  their  cause  can  be  found,  and  they  shine  fiurdi 
bright  examples  for  others  to  follow. 

The  number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  alone^  and  they  ape  nol 
the  only  deaf  ones  who  &U1  for  assistance  from  the  healing 
art,  is  computed  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the 
world ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fourteen,  according  to  the  last  census,  which  f41s  shoy^ 
of  the  true  number,  and  a  laige  pn^KMtion  of  these  haw 
been,  or  might  have  been  proper  subjects  for  the  essL^cise 
of  scientific  pracdce.  According  to  an  es'imito  made  i^t 
the  Kew  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  tibe* 
year  1836,  there  had  been  five  hundred  and  twenty  pupils 
admitted  into  the  Institu lions  in  that  State;  of  these  twe 
hundred  and  two  had  lost  their  hearing  by  siekness  and 
accidents.  In  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  it  was  douMr 
ful  what  was  the  eause,  or  whether  they  were  eongeoifail$ 
and  two  hundred  and  three  cases  were  considered  congenited* 
Of  the  congenital,  seme  had  loiaMbcmation  of  the  argaaa. 
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whieh  might  poisibly  have  been  vemedied  by  science.  Of 
the  two  fauadred  and  two,  witiiout  doubly  many  might  have 
been  reatored  to  their  hearix^  if  attended  to  property,  as 
to  time  and  means ;  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteefi 
doubtful,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  but  that  some  might 
have  been  cured. 

Another  estimate,  made  at  the  same  lime,  of  the  pupils 
who  hid  been  admitted  into  all  the  then  known  Institutions^ 
who  had  lost  their  hearing  after  birth,  gave  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven.  Of  these  there  were  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  from  diseases  and  accidents  unknown,  leaving 
three  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the  causes  of  which  were 
known.  Of  this  number,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  had 
lost  their  hearing  by  fevers  of  different  kiuds;  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  by  convulsions,  colds,  measels  and  other 
eruptive  diseases,  leaving  only  fifly-eight  for  other  causey 
as  ulcers,  injuries,  etc. 

An  estimate  was  made  at  the  American  Asylum  aft 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1847,  in  which  it  was  found  that  of  two 
hundred  pupils^  one  hundred  and  ten  were  born  deaf,  and 
four  unknown ;  of  the  remaining  ^ghty-six,  forty-eight  had 
lost  their  hearing  by  fevers,  and  the  other  tfatrty-eight  by 
ulcers,  whoi^ing-cough,  infldmmation,  dropsy,  8(»Niiula,  etc. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  a  probability  of  cure  exists 
even  among  the  Dtaf  and  Dumb  who  are  among  us,  and 
some  of  whom  we  have  known ;  while  among  those  reported 
as  congenital  there  must  be  many  who  might  have  been 
cured  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  cases  and  the 
proper  means  of  cure  existed.  Is  there  not,  Ih&a,  an 
inducement  for  young  men  in  this  country  to  study  moxe 
carefully  and  scientificaUy  ihe  organisaition  of  these  parts 
and  the  methods  of  cure,  that  they  may  relieve  the  dis- 
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tressed,  and  that  they  may  not  be  behind  some  of  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantio? — two  of  whom 
have  been  already  named,  who  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
tiieir  lives  to  investigating  the  causes  of  deafness  and  its 
probable  cure  among  the  inmates  of  the  Royal  Institution 
at  Paris.'  They  succeeded  in  restoring  a  very  few  to  their 
hearing,  but  as  they  did  not  succeed  on  others  by  the 
same  methods,  they  seemed  to  give  up  the  cause.  Their 
methods  were  various,  such  as  perforating  the  tympanum, 
using  Moxa,  etc. 

A  few  others  have  awaked  from  their  lethargy  and  spent 
much  time  in  experimenting  and  theorizing;  some  of  them 
have  been  successful  and  their  patients  have  gone  forth 
improved  in  health  and  the  means  of  enjoyment  Some 
have  made  examinations  of  the  ear,  its  parts,  and  tlie 
results  of  disease,  a  few  of  which  follow. 

Dr.  Passavamt,  of  Frankfort,  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
anatomical  and  pathological  appearances  of  the  ear  and  its 
appendages,  in  a  number  of  persons  who  died  of  typhus 
fever.  He  says  the  dura  mater  showed  upon  its  sur&ce 
an  excess  of  blood,  and  its  substance  was  thoroughly 
iqected;  the  membrana  tympani  had  lost  its  brightness 
and  become  more  or  less  reddened  and  swollen ;  its  epithe- 
lial layer  easily  separated  as  a  dirty  white  pellicle,  with  the 
memtoine  beneath  greatly  thickened,  together  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  msetus,  the  inner  half  of  which  was 
much  injected.  Within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  he 
found  a  tough,  thready  mucus,  sometimes  only  a  few  vea* 
des,  sometimes  occupying  the  walls,  and  sometimes  filling 
^  entire  cavity.  He  detected  a  slight  iiyection  in  some 
portions  of  the  linmg  of  the  labyrinth,  but  no  change  in 
its  contents. 
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Dr.  M0BBBLL9  of  New  York,  remarks  that  in  twenty-five 
cases  of  scarlatina,  wherein  dea&ess  had  been  a  common 
symptom,  he  found  after  death  that  tiie  lining  membrane 
of  the  Eus  a  h  an  tube  was  thickened  or  softened,  (probably 
red  during  life,)  and  coyered  with  a  thin,  glaiiy  secretion, 
in  which  floated  a  great  number  o"*  ash-colored  shreds^  and 
that  this  secretion  somj  imes  extended  into  the  tympa- 
num. The  membranes  of  the  external  meatus  were  covered 
with  m'nute  points,  from  whi<^  issued  a  sero-purulent  secre* 
tion,  instead  of  wax.  In  fifteen  cases  of  me^isl  s,  where 
symptoms  of  dea  hess  also  occurred,  the  membranes  of 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanum  exhibited  traces  of 
red  vesse'.s  ramifying  in  all  directions,  together  with  a 
remarkable  dryness,  as  if  the  mucous  secretion  had  been 
interrupted  for  some  time.  The  membrane  of  the  exter- 
nal maetus  showed  that  the  secretion  of  wax  had  been 
interrupted  also.  He  succeeded  in  curing  some  dmilar 
cases  by  persevering,  in  some  cases,  for  montiis. 

Mr.  ToYNBEBy  Surgeon  to  the  Si  George's  and  Si  James' 
Dispensary,  England,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  pathology 
of  diseases  of  the  ear,  says:  ^'Of  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, the  most  common  mischief  is  the  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  it^  in  some  instances  so  as  to 
almost  fill  it  up."  He  says,  also,  ^that  its  most  common 
contents  are  mucus,  purulent  discharges  and  scrofulous 
matter.  Bands  of  adhesion  are  also  of  firequent  occoi^ 
rence,  and  in  some  cases,  anchylosis  of  the  stapes  to  the 
margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  Very  few  cases  of  disease 
in  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  in  the  cavities  which  contain  the 
eiqpansion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  their  contents  occur.'' 
He    gives  no  account  of  the  curative  measures  that 
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should  be  employed,  as  the  yanous  affeotions  might  seem 
to  indicate,  but  urges  early^  judicious  treatment,  pnisued 
with  careful  perseverancey  leaving  that  treatment  to  be 
found  out  hereafter. 

Dr.  ScHMALZE,  of  Dresden,  after  an  examination  of  four 
thousand  cases  of  disease  of  the  ear,  in  a  practice  of  twenty 
years,  classifies  these  diseases,  and  gives  illustratiye  cases 
of  the  treatment  and  the  sucoessiiil  results.  He  places 
them  in  three  general  divisions,  which  are  sub-divided  into 
smaller,  and  these  into  still  more  particular  divisions. 

His  first  division  is  infiammaiian.  This  is  divided  into 
first,  the  external  ear;  second,  the  internal  ear;  third, 
the  inner  ear.  Inflammation  affecting  these  may  be  pure, 
(erythematous  and  phlegmonous,)  or  mixed,  (erysipelatous, 
catarrhal,  liieumatic,  gouty,  scrofulous,  etc.) 

The  second  diviiuon  is  mechanical.  It  is  divided  into— 
first,  congenital  malformation;  second,  solutions  of  conti- 
nuity; third,  inipeded  conduction  of  sound. 

The  third  division  is  nervam  dUseasea.  It  is  divided 
into — firsts  irritation  of  nerves  of  hearing;  second,  paraly- 
sis of  nerves  oi  hearing. 

As  this  is  the  most  important  division,  he  has  subdivided 
ea<di  division  into  more  particular  classes,  as  the  firsts  into 
those  diseases  connected  with  the  auditory  nerve,  of  which 
there  are  five  varieties^  and  those  of  the  auricular  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  causing  only  otalgia^  either  mild  or 
violent  in  its  character.  The  second  is  subdivided  into 
twelve  dasses: 

1.  Congenital  and  inherited. 

2.  Senile. 

3.  Degeneration  of  nerve  of  hearing. 

4.  Violent  noises. 

5.  Intense  firost 
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6.  Mechanioal  conoossioii  by  blows,  Ms,  etc. 

7.  Depressing  emotions. 

8.  Typhus  and  nervous  fever. 

9.  Apoplexy,  convulsions,  pressure  on  the  brain,  etc. 

10.  Determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

11.  Anaemia  from  hemorrhage,  onanism,  etc. 

12.  Exanthemata,  especiaiiy  when  they  have  a  nervous 
character. 

He  closes  his  remarks  with  a  description  of  the  methods 
of  performing  aural  suigery  and  the  instruments  employed, 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  other  surgeons.  Probably 
his  work  is  the  best  compendium  of  diseafies  of  the  ear  yet 
published. 

Dr.  ElBAMER,  of  Berlin,  who  devoted  many  years  to  the 
investigation  and  methods  of  cure  of  diseases  of  the  ear, 
and  who  carefully  examined  and  noted  down  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  cases,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  no  satis- 
fiictory  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear  can 
be  conducted  without  an  attentive  study  of  the  objective, 
and  not  an  implicit  dependence  upon  the  subjective  symp- 
toms. Another  conclusion  is,  the  fidlure  of  cure  from  the 
remarkable  tendency  which  diseases  of  various  portions  of 
the  auditory  apparatus  have  to  continue  limited  to  those 
portions,  so  that,  even  years  afterwards,  the  more  essential 
parts  may  remain  quite  uninjured,  and  hearing  be  at  once 
restored  by  the  removal  of  the  intervening  ailment  He 
therefore  depends  upon  heat,  and  argues  the  insuflEiciency 
of  genuTci  treatment,  but  urges  the  necessity  of  searching 
carefully  and  diligently  for  the  part  aflfected. 

He  gives  the  statistical  results  of  each  spedes  of  disease, 
as  he  classifies  them,  which  are,  that  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  meatus  have  occurred  two  hundred  and  eighly-one 
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times  out  of  two  thousand  cases,  and  in  some  instances 
the  disease  was  of  years  standing.  In  this  class  he  urges 
the  careful  use  of  the  speculum. 

Acute  inflummaU&n  of  the  membrana  tympani  occurred 
in  forty-five  cases  out  of  two  thousand;  while  he  found 
chronic  inflammation  in  every  fifth  case.    Perforation  was 
observed  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  cases  out  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  of  difierent  sizes, 
from  the  size  of  a  needle  point  to  that  of  a  bean ;  two- 
thirds  of  these  cases  occurred  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
Ufe,  which  are  those  best  adapted  to  its  cure.     He  con- 
siders  a  discharge  from  the  outer  ear  as  a  mere  symptom 
of  disease,  and  not  as  a  form,  as  it  had  been  treated  by 
some  physicians.    He  treats  diseases  of  the  tympanum  as 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  bones,  and  cause  their  destruction.     He 
relies  on  the  catheter  through  the  Eustachian  tube  foir  the 
investigation  of  this  kind  of  disease,  having  found  only 
two  cases  in  which  there  was  an  obliteration  of  this  tube. 
He  says  that  an  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  internal 
ear,  are  of  the  most  difficult  character,  from  the  absence  of 
any  ordinary  means,  but  that  faiuch  may  be  gathered  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  tympanum  with  the  speculum 
in  a  strong  sun-light    If  the  tympanum  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  the  membrane  appears  entirely  colorless,  shining 
and  diaphanous,  having  a  well  marked  concavity  externally. 
If  it  be  in  an  unhealthy  state,  the  membrane  appears 
inflamed,  reddened,  thickened,  degenerated,  swollen   or 
indurated,  and  putting  on  the  appearances  consequent  upon 
an  inflammation. 

In  his  chapter  on  nervous  inflammation,  he  remarks,  that 
it  may  come  on  gradually  and  not  be  detected  for  some 
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time,  especially  where  only  one  ear  is  affected.  The  meatas 
frequently  contains  dry,  crumbling  wax,  disappearing  after 
some  time  and  followed  by  white,  dry  squamse,  while  it 
puts  on  a  parchment  like  appearance,  both  of  the  surface 
of  the  meatus  and  the  membrana  tympani.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  head,  annoying  the 
patient  much  in  proportion  to  the  deafness.  The  diagnosis 
is  mostly  of  a  negative  character.  This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent of  any  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  car  is  subject, 
occurring  in  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight  cases  out  of 
two  thousand;  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  lasting,  being 
connected  with  the  auditory  nerve.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  form  of  disease,  he  strives,  first,  to  protect  the  ear 
from  the  injurious  impressions,  produced  by  loud  sounds — 
either  hard,  shrill  voices,  or  instruments — so  as  to  subdue 
the  morbid  irritability  of  the  auditory  nerve;  and  in  connec- 
tion, mild  vapors,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  of  water, 
mucilage  or  thin  gruel,  in  which  is  a  minute  portion  of 
ext  hyoscy.,  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  continuance. 

His  statistical  tables  are  the  results  of  fifteen  years 
careful  observation,  and  to  show  the  care  which  he  took, 
an  abstract  of  the  tables  will  be  inserted;  they  will  also 
serve  as  a  guide  to  others. 

I.      GENERAL  VIEW   OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

Of  two  thousand  cases,  five  were  cases  of  disease  of  the 
auricle ;  two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  of  the  auditory  pas- 
sage ;  four  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani; one  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  of  the  middle  ear; 
one  thousand  and  twenty-eight,  of  nervous  deafness;  and 
forty-six,  of  deaf  dumbness.  What  the  particular  char- 
acteristics of  the  latter  class  are,  he  does  not  say. 
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II.      OF  THE  BELATIVS  FBEQUENCT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAB  IN 

THE  TWO  SEXES. 

Of  the  two  thousand,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  were  males  and  seven  hundred  and  twentynsix 
females.  Of  the  five,  two  were  males  and  three  females; 
of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  two  hundred  and  seven 
were  males  and  seventy-four  females;  of  the  four  hundred 
and  forty-two,  three  hundred  and  eleven  were  males  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  females;  of  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  were  males 
and  fifty-seven  females;  of  the  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
eight,  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  were  males  and  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  females;  and  of  the  forty-six, 
thirty-two  were  males  and  fourteen  females. 

III.   OF  UNILATEBAL  AND  BILATERAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EAR. 

Of  two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  were 
aifected  only  in  one  ear,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  in  both  ears;  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  cases  of  unilateral  disease,  the  left  ear  was  affected  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  the  right  in  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  cases.  Of  the  five>  (in  table  I,)  two  were 
affected  in  the  left  ear  alone,  one  in  the  right  and  two  in 
both  ears;  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  right 
ear  was  affected  in  sixty-two,  the  left  in  fifty-four,  and  both 
in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five;  of  the  four  hundred  and 
forty-two,  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  right  ear  was 
affected  in  twenty-two,  the  left  ui  twenty-one,  and  both  in 
two  cases ;  of  the  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight,  forty- 
four  were  unilateral,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  bilat- 
eral cases. 
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IV.     OF  TiNNrrus  aubium. 

Of  the  two  thousand,  tiimitas  occuired  in  one  Hiousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  All  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
were  free  from  tinnitus. 

V.  STATES  OF  THE  MEBCBBANA  TYMPANI  IN  CHBONIO  INFLAM- 

MATION OF  IT. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  cases  of  chronio 
inflammation,  both  ears  were  affected  in  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine,  and  one  ear  only  in  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen; there  were  thus  siz  hundred  and  seventy-six  indi- 
vidual tympanic  membranes  affected.  In  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  of  these  cases  there  was  neither  polypi  nor  per- 
foration; in  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  there  were  perfo- 
lations;  in  ninety-nine,  polypi;  and  in  thirty-seven,  both 
perforation  and  polypL 

VI.  SIMULTANEOUS    OGCUBB'^CE    OF    SEVEEAL    DISEASES    OF 

THE  EAB. 

Of  the  two  thousand,  thirty-eight  cases  were  affected 
with  more  than  one  disease  in  one  and  the  same  ear;  and 
sixty-six  cases,  in  which  the  two  ears  of  the  same  person 
were  affected  with  two  different  diseases. 

VIL      THE  SITUATION   AND   MODE   OF   LIFE  OF  THE  PATIENTS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  any  thing,  as  no  numbers 
are  given. 

Yin.      THE  COUNTBY  AND  BESIDENCB  OF  THE  PATIENTa 

(Same  as  above.) 

IX.      THE  AOB    AT    WmCH   THE   PATIENTS    BECAICB    AFFECTED* 

Of  the  two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  four  were  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  life,  and  of  these,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
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one  were  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  membrana 
fympini.  In  this  table  Dr.  Kramer  states  that  accamula- 
tion  of  wax  in  the  auditory  passage  occurred  most  frequently 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty;  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  same  membrane  at  about  twenty;  caries  of 
the  same,  before  ten;  phlegmonous  inflammation  about 
twenty;  acute  inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympani 
between  twenty  and  forty;  chronic  inflammation,  in  the 
first  ten  years,  and  mostiy  in  the  first  two  years  of  life; 
muc  lient  obstruction  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  within  the 
first  ten  years  also.  What  other  time  so  propitious  for  the 
cure  of  deafness? 

X.      AT  WHAT  AGE  THET  FIRST  CONSULTED  DR.  KRAMER. 

This  corresponds  with  the  tinde  in  table  IX. 

XL     DURATION  OF  THE  DISEASES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CONSULTATION. 

Of  the  two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  had 
been  affected  less  than  four  weeks,  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  for  a  year  or  more. 

Xn.      THE  DIFFERENT  DISTANCES  AT  WHICH  THE7  HEARD  THE 

TICKING  OF  A  WATCH. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  measure  the  power  of  hearing. 
Of  the  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight  cases,  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  could  not  hear  at  all;  seyenty-seven  heard 
with  the  left  ear,  and  seventy-four  with  the  right  only; 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  ears  heard  the  watch  at  once ; 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  at  the  distance  of  an  inch; 
and  five  hundred  and  ninety-live  at  the  distance  of  a  foot 
Thj  result  of  £rom  three  to  six  months  treatment  was  an 
increase  of  the  hearing  distance  from  one  inch  to  one  foot, 
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and  from  one  foot  to  three  feet;  in  the  others  he  makes 
the  increase  in  hearing  distance  the  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  core. 

xttl    in  chronic  inflammation  with  and  wethout  pekfo- 
rahon^  how  fab  thb  ticking  of  a  watch  heard. 

In  Chronic  inflammation  with  perforation,  there  were 
three  hundred  and  five  affected  ears,  of  which  fifty  were 
totally  deaf;  eighty,  could  hear  a  distance  of  one  inch; 
one  hundred  and  thirteen,  one  foot;  fifty,  three  feet;  nine, 
more  than  three  feet;  and  three,  undeterminate.  In 
chronic  inflammation  without  perforation,  there  were  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  affected  ears,  of  which  forty-two 
were  totally  deaf;  eighty-eight,  could  hear  one  inch;  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  one  foot;  fifty-one,  three  feet; 
nineteen,  more  than  three  feet;  and  eleven,  undeterminate. 
From  his  observations  he  concludes,  that  it  is  of  litUe 
advantage  to  perforate  the  tympanunL 

XIV.  THE  PATIENTS  AFFECTED  WITH  NERVOUS  DEAFNESS  SO 
THAT  THEY  NO  LONGER  HEARD  THE  WATCH,  WERE  AGED  AS 
FOLLOWS: 

Of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  cases,  one  hundred  and 
nine  who  could  not  hear  the  watch  with  either  ear,  and 
seventy-one  who  could  hear  with  one  ear,  were  below  forty 
years  of  age,  and  many  of  the  others  had  been  deaf  firom 
early  life. 

XV.  THOSE  WHO  HAD  OTHER  DISEASES  BESIDES  THOSE  OF  THB 

EAR  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CONSULTATION. 

More  than  four-fifths  were  free  from  other  diseases,  the 
other-fifth  had  a  complication  of  them. 

Of  these  complications,  there  were  twenty-six  cases 
where  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  com- 
bined with  scrofula,  and  eighteen,  with  catarrh;  one  case 
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where  vertigo  was  combined  with  an  accumulation  of  wax; 
three  with  polypus;  and  seven  with  nervous  deafness. 
There  was  one  case  in  which  hemorrhoids  and  nervous 
deafoess  were  combined.  One  case  where  phthisis  was 
combined  with  caries  of  the  middle  ear,  and  four  with 
phthisis  and  nervous  deafness. 

XVI.      CAUSES  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

In  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  cases  the  causes 
were  not  known.  Cold  is  the  most  common  cause.  The 
exanthemata  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  were  frequent 
causes.  Fevers  in  some  cases.  Blows  on  the  ear  in  three 
cases.  Injury  to  the  head  and  spine.  Disease  of  the 
brain  with  convulsions  in  infints.  Great  noise,  sorrow, 
toothache,  and  hemorrhage  were  sometimes  causes. 

XYII,      PERFORATION  OF  THE  MEBdBRANA  TTMPANI  AFTER  SCAR- 
LET FEVER,  BiEABLEB,  COLD  AND  BlfALL  POX 

There  were  eighty-one  cases  on  both  sides  after  scarlet 
fever;  twenty-nine,  after  measles;  twelve,  after  small 
pox;  and  twenty-eight  after  cold* 

XYin.      THE  RESULTS  OF  HIS  TREATMENT. 

These  are  enumerated  under  four  divisions : 

1.  The  unconditionally  curable. 

2.  The  conditionally  curable. 

3.  Those  conditionally  capable  of  amelioration  only. 

4.  The  unconditionally  incurable. 

Of  the  first  division  he  enumerates  three  hundred  and 
nine  cases,  though  under  some  of  his  subdivisions  there 
must  have  been  some  cures  not  enumerated.  Of  the 
second  division,  one  thousand  and  eight  were  cured  and  a 
number  improved.    In  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  he 
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gives  no  numbeis.  His  experience  as  to  the  value  of 
eleotro-magnetism  in  deafness  is  not  veiy  encouraging. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  of  Drs.  Sghmalze  and 
Kaameb  are  of  great  importance  in  ascertaining  the  causes 
of  deafness,  by  establishing  system  in  this  class  of  diseases, 
and  furnishing  the  student  with  a  guide  in  further  inves- 
tigations; and  we  confidently  hope  that  some  of  our  .young 
physicians  will  take  up  the  subject,  and  as  it  is  almost  an 
unexplored  field  in  this  country,  that  is,  by  our  physicians, 
that  they  will  succeed  in  imparting  more  light  on  the 
causes  of  deafness  than  has  yet  been  made  known,  and 
not  only  the  causes,  but  the  best  methods  of  cure,  that 
it  may  be  no  longer  a  reproach  to  the  profession  in  our 
country,  that  auricular  diseases  are  not  understood. 

A  new  mode  of  treating  certain  cases  of  dea&ess  has 
lately  been  published  in  the  London  Lancet,  as  practised 
by  J.  Yeabslet,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear 
Institution.  It  is  a  method  of  treating  the  deafness 
caused  by  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympanl  The 
former  method  was  to  syringe  out  the  mucus  or  pus  firom 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  by  passing  air  through  the 
Eustachian  tube,  which  is  often  only  a  temporary  relief, 
and  firequentiy  of  no  service  at  all.  His  method  is,  with 
a  pair  of  forceps  made  for  the  purpose  to  place  a  small 
pellet  of  moistened  cotton  wool  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meatus  against  the  portion  of  the  membrane  still  left, 
which  seems  to  act  as  a  vibrating  medium,  care  being 
taken  to  adjust  the  cotton  upon  the  particular  spot  where 
the  hearing  is  the  most  perfect.  His  success  has  been 
great,  and  he  gives  a  few  cases  as  examples  of  the  treat- 
ment and  its  success.  It  is  necessary  that  the  cotton  be 
well  moistened  and  changed  when  it  becomes  dry. 
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T.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Hull  Dispensary  for 
diseases  of  the  ear,  agrees  with  Mr.  Teabsly  in  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  and  says  that  the  fibres  of  the  cotton 
stimulate  the  branches  which  lead  to  and  from  the  tympa- 
nic plexus,  while  it  clings  to  the  parietes  of  the  tube,  so  as 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  usual  strength  of  the  undula* 
tions  of  sound  and  insure  the  action  of  the  ossicula  by  its 
elasticity.  He  differs  slightly  from  Mr.  Yearsley  in  the 
preparation  and  placing  of  the  cotton;  he  spreads  it 
thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  tympanum  so  as  to  cover 
the  perforation  and  remnants  of  the  membrane. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  medical  journals  of  our  own  coun- 
try, during  the  last  year,  recommends  dry  cupping  where 
inertia  exists  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  meatus.  He 
applies  the  cup  on  the  head  outside  of  the  external  ear 
and  exhausts  the  air  till  a  sensation  like  extreme  tension 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatus  is  felt  This  rouses 
the  excretory  vessels  into  activity  and  they  furnish  the 
necessary  fluids  for  the  successful  action  of  the  outer  ear, 
which  is  as  far  as  the  remedy  is  intended  to  apply. 

W.  R.  Wilde,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St  Mark's  Hospital, 
Dublin,  has  an  article  in  an  English  medical  journal  lately, 
on  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  in  which  he 
says,  the  disease  is  only  to  be  learned  by  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  membrane,  which  presents  a  pink  color,  and  in 
some  cases,  a  few  long  tortuous  vessels,  in  the  early  stage 
of  disease ;  at  the  same  time  the  ceruminous  secretion  is 
arrested,  but  no  general  constitutional  symptom. 

In  the  treatment  of  it  he  uses,  with  most  beneficial 
effect,  the  soft  brown  citrine  ointment  applied  in  a  melted 
state  with  a  soft  brush  to  the  auditory  passage,  and  the 
tincture  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Arnica  montana^ 
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These  in  connection  with  mercuiy  and  iodme  have  proved 
successful  in  his  hands. 

These  remarks  comprise  some  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  investigations  and  remarks  that  have  been 
published  on  this  subject^  and  will  serve  as  hints  to  induce 
our  young  physicians  to  investigate  the  causes  of  deafness, 
and  devise  methods  of  cure,  and  thus  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses and  anxieties  of  many  of  our  fellow  beings.  We 
hope,  however,  that  no  injurious  impressions  upon  the 
minds  of  any  medical  men,  either  in  this  country,  or 
abroad,  may  arise  from  not  noticing  their  exertions  in  this 
cause,  as  we  should  be  very  happy  to  give  credit  where  it 
is  due.  Our  apology  must  be  a  want  of  information  as  to 
the  names  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  it 
We,  therefore,  omit  the  names  of  many  who  have  written 
upon  deafness,  believing  that  they  will  appreciate  the 
design  of  this  article  to  be,  to  furnish  hints  to  the  profes- 
sion in  a  spirit  of  kindness. 

NoTB. — Since  the  foregoing  article  was  in  type,  the  47th  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  has  been  put  into  our 
hands.  It  contains  a  valuable  article  by  £.  H.  Clabkb,  M.  D.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  Aural  Surgery,  which  gives  an  analysis  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  cases  of  deafness,  classified  according  to  Kramer  ; 
the  results  in  the  three  first  classes  corresponding  to  those  enume* 
rated  by  him,  and  approximating  in  the  other.  We  recommend  a 
perusal  of  the  article  to  our  medical  friends,  and  hope  that  Dr. 
Clarke  will  persevere  in  his  investigations,  and  give  the  treatment 
and  results  to  the  public. 


Mr.  Stone  presented  the  paper  on  "  Articulation,"  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudbt,  of  New  York,  as  follows : 


oir 


AKTICULATION 


AKD 


EEADING   01    THE    LIPS. 


BY  THOMAS  OALLAtJDET. 


ON  ABTICUUTION  AND  BEADING  ON  THE  LIPS. 


BT    THOMAB    OALLAUDIT. 


Singe  the  science  of  instnicting  Deaf  Mates  sprang  into 
being,  there  has  always  existed  much  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  imparting  a  knowledge  of  Articulation  and 
Beading  on  the  Lips  to  the  pupils  of  the  various  Institu- 
tions which  have  &om  time  to  time  been  founded  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  Christendom. ' 

As  systems  were  gradually  developed  out  of  the  chaos 
of  novelty  and  credulity,  two  extremes  assumed  an  antag- 
onistic position.  The  partisans  of  each  would  admit  of  no 
compromise.  On  the  one  side  were  men  who,  having 
imbibed  the  notion  that  the  language  of  spoken  words  was 
necessaiy  to  convey  thought  forcibly  and  clearly,  and  that 
without  the  interpretation  of  this  articulate  language,  writ- 
ten or  printed  characters  were  but  feeble  instruments  of 
expressing  the  workings  of  the  heart  and  mind,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  highest  goal  for  them  to  reach  was 
to  initiate  wery  Deaf-Mute  person  into  the  mysteries  of 
articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  by  every  mechanical 
contrivance  which  enthusiastic  ingenuity  could  devise. 
Other  training  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  was 
crowded  inte  the  back-ground.  Most  of  the  advances 
towards  fitting  the  pupil  to  take  his  place  in  the  struggle 
of  life  as  an  accountable  being  in  the  sight  of  human  and 
divine  law,  were  made  by  means  of  the  slow  and  tedious 
instrumentalily  adopted  by  their  teachers. 

16 
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It  was  the  fate  of  eveiy  candidate  for  spiritaal  illumina- 
tion  to  be  stretched  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  articulation 
and  reading  on  the  lips.  The  adherents  of  this  system 
had  not  studied  the  history  and  general  principles  of  lan- 
guage with  genufaie  pMosophical  eriticisin,  otherwise  they 
would  have  perceived  that  spoken  words  were  but  outward 
sigiffi  or  symbols  of  tho^ght^  imderBtood  perfect^  only 
a£ber  long  and  constant  use  even  by  those  who  possess  tiie 
fiiculty  of  heanog  in  pedectioQ,  and  that  hj  care  Uie  syift- 
bds  of  natural  paDtomimic  and  aibitxaiy  motions  mig^  be 
woiiced  up  into  a  defimte  instramentali^  for  int^changi^g 
ideas  with  those  deprived  of  heanDg.  They  were  so  wed- 
ded to  the  ideas  and  reasoaiiqg  of  the  past^  they  were  so 
uncompromisiag^  men  of  one  idea,  that  they  hurled  the 
t^umdeibolts  of  ridicule  and  «oorn  at  the  novelties  of  the 
instructors  at  the  other  oxtreme. 

The  latter  pressed  forward  in  their  course  with  the  Iresh- 
nesB  of  youthful  enthusiasm^  for  they  found  a  ready  and 
graceful  response  from  the  minds  of  Deaf  Mutes  to  the 
beautiful  lai^uage  of  signs.  On  compaxicig  their  method 
of  dealing  with  the  moral  and  inteUectoal  focolties  of  the 
peculiar  class  th^  were  «nde«voring  to  benefit  with  the 
method  of  their  antagonists,  and  perceiving  the  manifest 
idvaniiges  of  their  own,  they  undoubtedly  went  too  fiur  in 
discarding  the  use  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips. 
On  the  one  hand  th^  saw  whole  doMes  proceeding  eage^IT 
forward  in  their  education,  guided  by  teachers  who  had 
^<  their  ideas  at  their  fingers*  enda,"  while,  on  the  other, 
tedious  exercises  in  ^^jaw^vaoking"  propoaitionswece  given 
to  yawning  and  difi|arited  indwiduaU,  with  exceedingly 
ufisatisfactoiy  general  iesiiU;i|,  and  th^y  said,  awiiy  with 
this  dry,  parrotrlike  business  of  instructing  Deaf  Jtfutes, 
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Ardent  supporteis  of  the  syrtem  based  upon  ifcg  Midiml 
idea  of  using  the  really  wonderful  and  impiessive  language 
of  signs,  tiiiey  were  in  then:  zeal  too  general  in  tibeir  Tienf. 
They  failed  to  discriminatte  with  safioient  dearness  between 
&e  various  classes  of  pupils  who  flocked  to  their  Institn* 
tions.  They  turned  to  no  piactioal  aocowit  their  knoiri* 
edge  of  tiie  &et  that  these  were  Tarions  d^jrees  of  deafoMi 
and  tibat  tiiese  Teiy  degrees  had  diown  theneehres  ai 
different  ages  in  different  in^Kvidods. 

Within  a  few  years  much  has  been  said  and  written 
upon  the  subject  which  we  have  under  consideration,  by 
the  instructors  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  Hiis  4iountiy.  Judging 
from  the  publicly  expressed  (^pi&km  0f  sppM,  and  the 
^parently  consenting  silence  of  othets,  tiie  great  majoriiigr 
seem  to  have  settled  down  upon  princ^es  resoltiiig  as  a 
compromise  between  the  two  extremes  heretoiove  indioatjed- 
To  be  sure  in  the  arrangement,  the  system  of  the  hitter 
has  l^e  dedded  superiority,  but  nevertheless,  the  effects 
of  the  eclectic  ^irit  are  unmistakable.  EdecticiBm, 
when  not  exercising  itself  np<Hi  matters  ordered  by  qxpoeos 
revelatian,  is  one  of  the  most  hopefol  s^ns  of  the  times. 
When  mankind  shall  cease  to  'CsHH  feUow-^woms  of  the  dusk 
fitthers  in  their  opinions,  wh^i  all  ismi,  m  mcA,  shall  hasRe 
been  buried  in  the  graces  of  their  fimnders,  then  shall 
society  take  migUy  strides  in  the  paiAway  df  truth! 

Guided  by  this  spint  of  eclecticism,  American  instsM^ 
tors  seem  almost,  if  not  qdite  unanimously  <tf  the  opinion, 
that  in  our  Institutions,  instruction  in  artictdation  and 
reading  on  the  lips  should  be  given  to  such  pxjupSB  « 
upon  experimput  <can  manifesily  be  benefited  themhy* 
They  feel  that  those  idio  lost  their  ^hearing  subsequent  ^ 
Hpquiriqg  a  knowledlge  of  upoken  kmoage,  liowavw  Hm^ 
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itedy  should  not  be  pennitted  to  lose  this  knowledge,  but 
on  the  oontrary,  be  stimulated  to  make  it  the  means  of 
aoquiriog  still  greater  fecUity  in  the  use  of  an  important 
instrumentality  of  oommunicating  with  the  busy  world 
around  them.  While  they  are  confident  that  all  the  gen- 
eral exercises  in  the  class-rooms  and  chapels  should  be 
conducted  by  the  use  of  signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  or 
written  language,  yet  they  see  the  necessily  of  affording 
numerous  individuals  the  opportunity  of  cultdvating  such 
remnants  as  they  possess  of  the  noble  faculty  of  speech. 

This  is  sound  doctrine,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
practice  which  ought  to  result  from  it^  is  yet  realized,  so 
&r  as  teaching  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  is  con- 
cerned. Much  artistic  skill  has  been  displayed  in  reducing 
the  language  of  signs  into  a  perspicuous  and  harmonious 
system  by  means  of  which  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  can 
be  explained,  involved  sentences  analyzed,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  morals  and  religion  enforced;  but  no  adequate 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  patient  and  careful 
training  of  those  who  have  the  capacity  to  make  advances 
in  the  use  of  spoken  language ;  so  little  in  fact>  that  most 
of  them  manifest  great  backwardness  and  reluctance  when 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  capacity  before  strangers- 
Hopes  can  be  entertained  of  carrying  only  a  few  to  a  toler- 
able degree  of  proficiency,  but  all  who  can  succeed  at  all 
should  be  trained  and  encouraged  to  do  their  best. 

The  attempts  in  this  direction,  in  the  various  Institu- 
tions of  our  country  have,  thus  far,  it  is  believed,  been 
limited  to  a  few  moments  of  daily  instruction  given  by 
each  teacher  in  his  own  class;  this  brief  portion  of  time 
itself  being  often  interrupted  by  circumstances  which  are 
oonstastily  occuning  in  the  laige  dasses  which  necesaity 
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requires.  This  is  the  most  &yorable  statement  with 
regard  to  the  subject  which  can  be  made,  while  strict  truth 
would  force  the  acknowledgment  that  not  only  in  the 
classes  of  Deaf-Mute  instructors,  but  also  in  many  of  the 
others,  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  what  is  admitted 
to  be  an  important  feature  in  the  education  of  those  for 
whose  highest  wel&re  we  devote  our  labors.  Let  our 
theory  be  carried  into  action,  but  not  in  the  course  so  long 
pursued.  Guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  but  littie  hope  can  be  entertained  for 
the  future  accomplishment  of  satisfactory  results  in  teach- 
ing articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  by  individual 
instructors  attempting  to  do  so  in  their  respective  classea 
It  interrupts  general  exercises,  and  is  devoid  of  interest  to 
such  members  of  the  class  as  are  prevented  from  joining 
in  it 

Now  if  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  are  to  be 
taught  at  all  in  our  Institutions,  and  the  large  majority  of 
instructors  say  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
they  should  be,  they  should  be  taught  systematically  and 
thoroughly,  not  to  startie  the  gaping  crowd  at  superficial 
public  exhibitions  of  peculiar  individuals,  but  to  produce 
actual  bona  fide  general  results ;  to  carry  to  as  great  pei^ 
fection  as  possible  the  &culty  of  eveiy  pupil  to  use  spoken 
language  which  he  might  possess  upon  entering  tiie  Insti- 
tution. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  a 
Professor  of  Articulation  and  Reading  on  the  Lips  should 
be  attached  to  every  Institution  where  it  is  practicable. 
Let  Mm  have  his  own  room  and  eveiy  appUance  to  aasist 
him  in  what  would  be  an  arduous  though  interesting  pro- 
fession.    Let  him  have  a  list  of  all  such  pupils  as  could 
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kope  to  be  benefited  by  his  instructions  and  let  them 
oome  to  Urn  at  sihAi  times  as  thej  ooald  be  best  spaxed 
fipom  their  classes.  Tbea  tbe  general  exercises  of  tiie 
Institution  would  go  on  baimoDioudyy  as  if  all  were 
eatirely  Deaf  and  Mute,  while  one  man  tx>Qld  bend  tbe 
whole  fivroe  of  bis  genius  and  the  eneigy  of  Ins  being 
to  tbe  depafftmeiit  ef  Astioidation  and  Beading  cm  the 
laps. 


—  Jl^iM 


Mr.  TirSKHB  beliered  that  teaching  articulation  was 
atten^ted  with  very  little  if  any  good.  It  was  his  conyio^ 
tion  that  any  partial  efforts  of  this  kind  which  are  made 
by  the  Deaf  Mute  do  not  compensate  for  the  time  of  the 
piq^il  that  is  taken  firom  the  classes^  and  thai  the  attempt 
to  teach  it  was  useless. 

Mr.  MAcIimRB  inquiied  if  the  plan  had  not  been 
attended  with  some  success  in  the  New  York  Institution  t 

Dr.  PsET,  in  reply,  said  the  idea  had  been  entertained 
in  the  New  York  Institution  that  we  can  teach  articulation 
successfiilly  to  two  classes  of  pupils:  first,  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  hearing  so  late  in  life,  after  acquiiing  a 
knowledge  of  articulate  sounds,  as  to  retain  a  recollection 
of  them,  and  the  other  dass  was  those  whose  deafness  was 
not  entire.  Many  cases  of  deafness  are  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  the  ear  remains  as  susceptible  of  culture  as 
any  other  sense.  Dr.  P.  cited  an  instance  where  four 
children  from  one  fiunily  entered  the  Institution,  all  of 
whom  were  unable  to  distinguish  sin^e  sounds,  but  could 
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comprehend  a  mass.  After  entering  the  Institution,  their 
hearing  and  articulation  improved,  and  three  left,  being 
able  to  use  ordinary  speech.  He  thought  there  was 
deddedly  an  advantage  in  pursuing  the  attempt  to  teach 
articulation  in  quch  cases,  and  added  that  it  may  be  done 
in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  school-room. 

The  paper  on  ^^  Teaching  Grammar  to  Deaf  Mutes," 
by  Kev.  Wiluam  W.  Tubneb,  was  then  read,  as  follows: 


I 


OB 


THE  TEACHING  OF  6HAMMAR 


TO 


THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB. 


BT  WnjIAM  W.  TUBNEB. 


ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  GRAMUAR  TO  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB. 


BY    WILLXAV    W*    VftmVBB* 


To  mecrt  yomg  peiMnfl^  the  a^qoiiitian  of  OnaniMr  m 
a  fldenoe  is  difflcnlt  and  iifcsome^  Tke  stady  ot  it  m  dry 
and  umntoreifing.  Tfais  k  owing  priDO^paiiy  to  two  causes: 
One  is  that  the  terns  nsed  in  defining  its  pnndples  aad  in 
making  its  statements  9xe  not  made  sufldently  dear  and 
iUnstrnted  in  a  proper  manner  by  tiie  teadmr.  The  oUmt 
IS  Hiat  there  h  intiinflie  diffiodty  in  the  snbject  itawlf. 
This  fidlnre  on  the  part  ci  the  teacher  is  owing  to  indifSsv- 
ence  to  the  progress  d  his  pnpik^  or  to  an  imperfi^t 
knowledge  of  hb  sabject^  or  to  a  want  of  taet  and  skill  isa 
imparting  to  others  what  he  knows  himsel£  In  either 
ease  the  result  is  alike  cBsastfoa&  On  the  other  hand  it 
most  be  adnntted  that  gianmax^  like  other  soienee%  has 
its  difflcidties,  wMeh  can  be  somioimted  only  by  dose 
attention,  patient  refleetion,  and  a  T^pnons  iqpftfeatkNi  of 
the  mind  to  the  snbject  Ohildren  are  oommonlj  aveme 
to  all  these  things.  They  haye  no  fondness  for  general- 
izing and  classifying;  for  fiaang  in  their  memories  formal 
roles  and  precise  definitions  and  applying  them  to  particiH 
lar  oases.  Hence  grammar  is  noi  a  fovortie  stody,  and  is 
not  in  general  thoconghly  onderstood.  What  is  trae  in 
these  respects  in  r^^  to  other  children^  is  not  less  so 
with  the  Deaf  and  Damk  To  Hiem^  written  laqgnagOy  in 
all  its  phases^  presents  dilBoolties.     Their  vernacular  kfr- 
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guage  is  a  meagre  set  of  signs  addressed  to  the  eye ;  and 
although  by  means  of  it  ideas  may  be  clearly  conunani- 
cated,  yet  it  a£fords  no  correspondence  between  the  mental 
image  and  the  written  word  when  taughi  For  instance, 
when  the  word  horse  is  explained  for  the  first  time,  neither 
the  form  of  the  word  as  a  whole,  nor  the  succession  of  its 
elements  as  spelled  with  the  fingers,  gives  any  due  to  its 
signification.  There  is  no  correspondence  between  the 
word  as  presented  to  the  eye  and  the  image  of  the  animal 
denoted  by  it  as  existing  in  the  mind.  The  teacher  must 
first  speak  the  word  in  the  vernacular  language  of  his  Mute 
pupil;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  make  the  sign  for  it,  before 
the  latter  can  understand  its  meaning.  The  acquiring  of 
language  is  therefore  with  him  by  the  process  of  translar 
tion.  As  addressed  to  his  eye,  words  mean  nothing  until 
translated  into  signs.  With  children  who  can  hear  and 
speak,  the  case  is  different  There  is  in  their  minds  a 
correspondence  between  the  sound  of  the  word  taught  and 
the  thing  signified.  When  the  written  or  printed  word 
horse  is  taught,  the  enunciation  of  it,  after  the  letters  have 
been  spoken,  su^ests  the  idea  of  the  animal  which  this 
word  represents.  All  that  is  necessary  for  them  in  order 
to  understand  it  is  to  have  it  addressed  to  the  ear;  for  as 
they  think  by  sounds,  and  as  speech  is  their  vernacular 
language,  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  sound 
and  the  mental  image,  or  the  word  and  its  meaning,  so 
that  one  suggests  the  other.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on 
the  contrary,  think  by  signs  or  images,  between  which  and 
the  forms  of  words  there  is  no  correspondence.  The  inter- 
vention of  signs  is  therefore  necessary  to  produce  this 
correspondence,  or  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  words.     It  must  then  be  obvious  that  they  meet 
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with  greater  difficulty  in  acqairin^  a  written  language  than 
hearing  chUdren ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  gram- 
mar. Still,  grammar  can  be  taught  to  Deaf  Mutes.  The 
questions  we  propose  now  to  consider  are,  to  what  extent, 
when,  and  how,  is  grammar  to  be  taught  in  a  judicious 
course  of  instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ? 

The  grammar  of  a  language  consists  of  a  collection  of 
the  rules  and  principles  in  accordance  with  which  that  lan- 
guage is  constructed.  These  laws  of  construction  are 
either  arbitrary,  deriving  their  authority  from  custom  or 
common  usage;  or  natural,  having  their  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  words  and  their  necessary  relations  to  one 
another.  It  would  be  impossible  to  teach  a  Deaf  Mute 
written  language  without  imparting  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  these  laws  of  both  kinds.  He  will  very  soon  learn  that 
custom  requires  the  addition  of  s,  to  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  verb  in  the  present  tense;  to  the  noun  to 
form  its  plural ;  and  of  ^  to  the  verb  to  form  the  past 
tense.  He  must  ^so  be  taught  the  reference  of  the  pro- 
noun to  its  antecedent  and  their  corresponding  agreement 
of  number  and  gender;  the  dependence  of  the  adjective 
upon  a  noun,  and  the  relations  of  the  verb  to  its  subject 
and  object  Whenever  in  his  progress  the  fixing  of  a  rule 
in  his  memory  will  aid  him  in  the  construction  of  sentences, 
it  should  be  taught  him,  but  only  as  it  can  be  made  to 
subserve  such  a  purpose.  The  teaching  of  the  principles 
upon  which  sentences  are  formed  before  the  pupil  has 
acquired  the  art  of  forming  sentences  to  express  his  ideas, 
will  embarrass  rather  than  assist  him  in  the  acquisition  of 
language.  He  may  be  taught  to  use  verbs  in  a  single 
tense  before  his  attention  is  turned  particularly  to  the 
subject  of  time.      After  a  while  another  tense  may  be 
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intiodooaA  «Bd  hd  mmjbibpome  fimiliair  wiifa  its  use,  idth- 
o«fe  a^y  referenoe  beii^  HUbde  to  oilier  distinotioiis  of  time. 
At  lengtii  he  may  fiare  learned  ike  pioper  use  of  all  the 
tenses  mthoat  ever  having  oounted  them  up,  or  been 
tav^t  the  names  or  eymbob  by  whiofa  they  are  designa- 
ted. Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
it  is  of  little  inqKittanoe  whether  these  things  be  taught 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  or  not  Sndi  is  not  our  opinion. 
What  we  would  inooloate  on  liie  satjeot  is^  that  the  difil- 
oull^  of  acquiring  written  language  as  a  medium  of  c(Mn- 
munioation  should  not  he  augmented  by  laying  down  at 
the  same  time  the  laws  of  oonstrnction;.  and  that  language 
as  an  art  or  an  instnimrat  to  be  used  in  the  ordinaiy 
intercourse  oif  life  ^ould  fint  be  tau^t;  to  be  followed 
by  the  study  of  langui^  as  a  seienoe.  For  the  same 
reason  we  would  teach  arithmetic  to  children  in  the  same 
way«  First  the  process,  as  a  thing  to  be  done;  and  then 
the  rule  and  its  reasons  as  a  thing  to  be  philosophically 
acoounted  for.  Our  answer  to  the  questions,  lohen,  and  to 
what  eztentf  should  grammar  be  taught  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  would  be:  not  at  all  in.  the  eariy  part  of  their 
oourse ;  sparingly  and  as  an  aid  to  composition  in  the  tiro 
or  three  succeediog  yeaxs;  and  more  or  less  thoroughly  in 
the  last  year,  aooording  to  their  capacity  and  the  time 
under  instmction. 

Thus  fiur  there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  distinctive  in  omr 
mode  as  it  respects  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  we  should 
pursue  substantialty  the  same  course  with  children  1^ 
hear  and  speak;  reserving  in  their  case  the  science  of 
grammar  for  one  of  their  last  8tudie& 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  shall  gram- 
mar be  tan^  to  the  Deaf  mad  Duirib?    We  reply,  inci- 
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deirtaUy^  at  firsts  as  piiiicnples  wme  up  and  are  deyeloped 
in  tbe  proceflB  of  teac^ng  aentefiiees  and  connected  Iw- 
goage.    When  the  names  of  several  common  objects  have 
been  taught,  they  should  be  arranged  in  a  table  by  them^ 
selves;  not  ibr  the  purpose  of  explaining  tiie  nature  of  a 
Boun  or  of  attaching  to  them  the  sign  or  symbol  of  a  noun, 
but  for  convenience  in  reviewing  and  future  use.    The 
names  of  qualities  and  of  actions  should  be  arranged  in  a 
similar  way  and  for  the  same  reason.    After  it  has  become 
necessary  to  use  derivatives  from  a  word  already  taught^ 
or  to  use  a  word  in  different  parts  of  speech^  it  will  then 
be  proper  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  diflBsrence.    The 
more  obvious  relations  of  words  may  be  pointed  out^  as 
that  of  the  adjective  to  the  noun^  and  of  the  adverb  to  the 
verb.    We  may  now  prefix  the  appropriate  grammatical 
sjrmbol  to  each  class  of  words  previously  taught^  and  asso- 
oiate  with  each  its  grammatical  sign.    We  may  then  go 
on  gradually  and  at  suitable  intervals  to  unfold  and  iUns* 
trate  the  general  principles  upon  which  our  language  is 
constructed^  proceeding  in  order  from  the  most  simple  to 
the  most  abstruse.    All  this  may  be  done,  without  the  use 
of  the  technical  language  of  grammar,  in  the  natural  signs 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    So  that  the  intelligent  pupil  shall 
be  able  to  designate  the  parts  of  q^eech  in  a  sentence, 
diow  the  mutual  rehctiDns  and  dependencies  of  the  words 
winch  compose  it,  and  in  short  perform  the  operations  of 
analyzii^  and  parsing  It  correctly,  without  being  able  to 
eoqpress  these  relations  and  oommunicate  his  ideas  respect- 
ing them  in  appropriate  words  or  the  language  of  aiQr  text 
book.    But  few  of  the  piqnils  of  any  of  our  Institutions  go 
beyond  this  point  in  a  six  years  course  of  instruction.   The 
subject  of  grammar,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  understood 
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by  them.  It  should  be  lesamed  in  the  high  class,  and  a 
judicious  text  book  be  put  into  their  hands,  which  should 
be  carefully  studied,  and  fully  explained^  illustrated  and 
applied  by  the  teacher.  By  this  means  their  knowledge 
previously  acquired  will  become  practical  and  available. 
They  will  be  enabled  to  express  it  in  correct  and  definite 
language,  and  to  use  it  as  an  aid  in  composition.  In  short, 
they  will  derive  all  the  advantage  from  it  which  children 
do  who  are  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties. 

We  have  incidentaUy  spoken  of  grammatical  signs  and 
symbols.  It  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  use  should  be 
made  of  them  in  our  course  of  instruction.  Grammatical 
signs  are  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional  They  are 
used  to  express  the  general  idea  included  in  the  phrase 
part  of  speech^  and  also  the  various  modifications  of  words 
in  regard  to  tense,  case,  number,  person,  etc.  We  have 
already  given  our  opinion  as  to  the  proper  time  for  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  notice  of  the  pupil;  it  only  remains  to 
speak  of  the  use  which  should  subsequentiy  be  made  of 
them.  They  may  be  used  in  dictation  by  methodical  signs, 
(for  we  approve  of  the  use  of  such  signs  in  the  instruction 
of  young  classes,)  to  designate  the  derivative  from  the 
primitive  word,  to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  singular 
of  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  to  indicate  the  tense  which  is 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  given  sentence.  They 
should,  however,  be  used  more  sparingly,  even  in  dictation, 
than  they  are  by  some  teachers.  To  attach  a  grammatical 
sign  to  every  word  in  the  sentence  is  wholly  useless; 
serving  rather  to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  pupil  than  to 
elucidate  the  subject  As  we  advance  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  these  signs,  together  with  methodical  dictation. 
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should  be  gradaally  dispensed  with;  and  should  thence- 
forward be  used  only  in  the  explanation  of  a  new  word  to 
indicate  its  part  of  speech. 

What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  grammatical  signs, 
is  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  symbols.  These  are 
figures  or  marks  standing  for  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the 
various  modifications  which  they  admit  of  They  serve  to 
fix  the  knowledge  of  these  modifications  in  the  mind  of 
the  learner,  and  to  point  out  the  relations  which  the  words 
in  a  sentence  bear  to  one  another.  By  means  of  these 
symbols,  a  sentence  may  be  parsed  by  Deaf  Mutes  before 
acquiring  the  technical  terms  of  grammar,  and  they  may 
be  used  as  a  kind  of  short-hand  for  this  purpose.  But 
after  a  text-book  has  been  studied,  we  prefer  to  have  our 
pupils  use  the  ordinary  language  of  parsing,  as  we  have 
not  been  able  to  perceive  any  advantage  to  be  derived 
fix)m  the  further  use  of  symbols,  unless  it  be  to  denote  the 
part  of  speech  of  new  words  when  written  upon  the  teach- 
er's slate  for  explanation. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  difliculties  to  be  met  with  in 
teaching  grammar  to  tiie  Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  had 
intended  to  say  somewhat  more  on  this  subject.  But  we 
shall  only  refer  to  one  class  of  these  difficulties,  viz :  such 
as  are  occasioned  by  the  anomalies  of  our  language.  These 
are  very  numerous  and  perplexing.  Eveiy  rule  has  its 
exertions;  insomuch  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  rule  and  which  the  exceptions.  Some  of  these 
anomalies  grow  out  of  the  structure  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  are  now  past  remedy.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
unwise  to  attempt  any  reduction  of  them.  But  we  cannot 
resist  the  conviction  that  there  are  others  which  have  been 
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occasioned  moie  by  the  mistakes  of  granunarians  than  by 
the  gen\us  of  the  language.  As  an  instance  of  this  kind 
we  would  name  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  potential  mode, 
which  more*  frequently  refers  to  future  than  to  past  time. 
I  would  go  if  I  had  money — I  could  stay  if  I  would-^I 
might  he  excused  if  it  were  best — are  sentences  containing 
the  form  of  past  time  with  a  future  signification.  A  strict 
regard  to  the  philosophy  of  language  would  have  induced 
the  forming  of  a  new  tense,  which  might  have  been  named 
the  conditional  future.  Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind 
may  be  taken  from  the  disposition  of  the  infinitiye  mode. 
According  to  the  rules  of  syntax  laid  down  in  out  gram- 
mars, it  follows  or  is  goyemed  by  a  verb,  an  adjective,  a 
noun,  an  adverb,  a  phrase  or  a  sentence;  or  it  is  nominar 
tive  to  another  verb.  Now  the  infinitive  mode  is  in  fact  a 
verbal  noun  and  should  be  disposed  of  like  other  nouns. 
If  in  the  objective  case,  it  may  be  governed  by  the  transi- 
tive verb  preceding  it,  or  by  a  preposition  expressed  or 
implied.  It  was  the  practice  formerly  to  introduce  this 
governing  preposition  as  in  the  following  sentence :  I  wish 
for  to  buy  a  hook;  and  in  aU  similar  cases  it  is  understood, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  government,  it  may  be  supplied. 
But  we  will  not  pursue  the  subject  farther.  We  will  con- 
clude our  remarks  by  saying,  that  Deaf  Mutes,  under 
proper  instzuction,  may  be  made  not  only  to  understand 
the  subject  of  grammar,  but  to  become  interested  in  it  as 
a  study,  and  to  apply  its  principles  as  an  important  auxil- 
*iaiy  in  composition. 
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Some  explanatoiy  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Turner, 
and  observations  followed  from  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Van  Nos- 
TRAND,  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  and  Mr.  MacIntire. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  as 
follows : 

The  Business  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  continuing  the  publication  of  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  would  respectfully  report  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  and  recommend  their  adoption : 

1.  Besolved,  That  the  publication  of  the  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  be  continued  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Convention,  under  the  charge  of  the  present  Editor  and  Ezecutiye 
Committee. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
consider  and  report  to  the  next  Convention  a  plan  for  the  future 
publication  of  the  Annals,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  General 
Depository  of  publications  connected  with  the  advancement  of  Deaf* 
Mute  education. 

A  division  of  the  question  was  called  for. 

The  resolutions  were  divided,  and  the  first  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked  on  the  second  resolution,  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  a  Depositoiy  of  books 
relating  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  uiged,  however, 
that  such  Depositoiy  should  be  in  some  central  locality, 
and  that  the  proper  plan  upon  which  it  should  be  estab- 
lished, be  carefully  considered  before  definite  action  was 
taken. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion.   Adopted. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  moved  to  amend  the  first  resolution 
by  inserting  the  following  words:  "And  the  Executive 
Committee  to  be  appointed  by  this  Convention.'' 

Adopted. 
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Dr.  Pebe  moyed  the  foUomng  amendment  to  the  second 
iresolation :  *^  That  the  Committee  consider  and  report  on 
the  expediency  of  establishing,"  etc.    Adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  then  moved  further  to  amend  tibe  second  reso- 
lution, as  follows:  '^That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instructed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of  a 
Depository." 

Mr.  Cooke  was  opposed  to  that  part  of  the  second  reso- 
lution which  instructed  the  Committee  to  consider  a  plan 
for  the  future  publication  of  the  Annals.  That  periodical 
was  undertaken  by  the  American  Asylum,  and  for  two 
years  sustained  by  the  instructors  of  that  Institution.  It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Convention,  who  re-appointed  the  former  Editor,  and  con- 
tinued the  publication  at  Hartford.  The  Convention  of 
1851,  indorsed  the  action  of  the  first.  It  would  seem 
then,  that  something  had  occurred  during  the  past  two 
years,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  resolution, 
renders  it  desirable  to  make  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
publication.  But  what  that  something  may  be  which  has 
so  influenced  the  mind  of  the  gentieman,  and  what  the 
plan  it  has  induced  him  to  form,  we  are  not  told.  Dr. 
Peet,  in  his  remarks  on  the  resolution,  turned  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  importance  of  establishing  a  Depos- 
itory, setting  forth  his  views  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
fail  to  convince  every  member  of  the  Convention;  but 
maintaining  a  remarkable  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
Annals.  If  gentiemen  are  dissatisfied  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  periodical  as  it  comes  to  them  from 
Hartford,  or  with  the  style  of  editing,  they  will  adopt  this 
resolution.     Justice,  however,  it  must  be  apparent  to  aU, 
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requires  that  the  causes  for  dissatis&ction,  if  there  are  any, 
should  be  openly  announced,  and  the  resolution  not  passed 
in  silence. 

Remarks  followed  from  Mr.  Aybes  and  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  thought  the  Depository  should  be  estab- 
lished in  New  York. 

Dr.  Peet  moved  to  lay  the  second  resolution  on  the 
table.    Lost 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  offered  the  following  amendment : 

Resohedy  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  estab- 
lish, if  practicable,  a  Depository  of  works  on  Deaf-Mute  education. 

The  resolution,  as  thus  amended,  was  then  adopted. 
Mr.  Stone  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  and  proper  arrangement  of 
new  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  a  work 
of  so  much  importance  and  magnitude,  that  we  can  not  recommend 
the  undertaking  of  such  an  enterprise  by  individuals  who  have  not 
been  engaged  personally  in  the  instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamaoe,  of  New  York,  offered  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  a  handsome  bust,  in  plaster,  of  the  lamented  Rey. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudst,  LL.  D.,  like  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Milkor, 
now  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  be  recom- 
mended to  be  placed  in  all  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  services 
to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,  provided  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Institutions  concur  in  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Gamaq^  in  supporting  this  resolution,  (in  signs,) 
considered  it  shameful  that  this  token  of  esteem  and  grati- 
tude should  be  neglected,  while  there  are  so  many  busts 
and  monuments  of  such  illustrious  men  as  Napoleon,  Weit 
LiNOTON,  Cicebo,  Goethe,  ctc.,  whoso  meritorious  services 
are  already  remembered;  for  it  is  admitted  that  Dr.  Gait 
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LAUDEi  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
memoiy  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  cherished  with  gratitude  in 
the  heart  of  eveiy  American  Deaf  Mute,  and  of  every 
speaking  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  dass  of  the 
oonmiunity.  He  confidently  hoped  that  the  proposition 
contained  in  this  resolution  would  be  concurred  in. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gamage  also  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Beaolved,  That  whereas  the  Conyention  of  the  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  learn  that  Lxwis  Wild,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  is  about  to 
sail  for  Europe  on  account  of  ill  health,  we  cordially  wish  him  a 
pleasant  journey,  and  the  perfect  restoration  of  his  health,  hoping 
that  his  safe  return  under  the  guidance  of  a  merciful  Providence, 
will  enable  us  to  greet  him  again. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Bbown  offered  the  following: 

Hesolved,  That  our  thanks  are  tendered  to  Luzbrnx  Rab,  Editor 
of  the  Americait  Annals  of  thx  Dxaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  distin- 
guished ability,  taste  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  incident  to  his  charge  of  the  official  organ  of  this  Con- 
yention. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Bbown  also  proposed  the  following  resolution : 

Besolved,  That  the  doings  of  a  meeting  of  the  former  pupils  of 
the  Ohio  Asylum,  connected  with  the  presentation  of  a  *'  gift  of 
gratitude  and  respect  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Hubbbll,"  together  with  the 
addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion,  be  published  with  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convention. 

Adopted. 

A  paper  on  the  **  Use  of  Grammatical  Symbols  in  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lewis 
Peett,  of  New  York,  was  then  read,  as  follows : 


TBI 

USE  OF  GRAMMATICAL  SYMBOLS 

IN  THX 

INSTRUCTION 

or 

THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB. 


BY  I8AA0  LEWIS  FEET. 


THE  USE  OP  GRAMMATICAL  SYMBOLS  IN  THE  INSTRTJC- 
TION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT    ISAAO    LEWIS    PUT. 


Pbogrbss  is  the  watch-word  of  the  present  century,  and 
it  is  emblazoned  in  letters  of  light  upon  the  banner  which 
oar  country  has  unfurled  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
science,  literature,  the  arts,  government,  reli^on  and  popu- 
lation, she  has  made  advances  so  rapid,  that  she  is  already 
&st  rising  to  equality  with  the  most  enlightened  lands. 
But  it  is  in  the  universal  system  of  education  which  distin- 
guishes her,  and  the  improved  methods  of  communicating 
instruction  which  have  found  birth  on  her  soil,  that  her 
progress  has  been  most  eminent.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  system  of  Deaf-Mute  education  which  prevails  within 
her  borders.  The  seed  introduced  from  a  foreign  land  has 
germinated  in  a  more  congenial  soil,  received  a  kindlier 
nurture;  and  forth  from  its  bosom  has  sprung  a  tree,  whose 
off-shoots,  planted  in  all  quarters  of  our  vast  domain,  have 
extended  their  spreading  branches,  till  uniting,  they  have 
completely  sheltered  a  class  of  the  unfortunate,  from  the 
pitiless  storms  of  calumny  and  ridicule  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed,  and  by  their  towering  height,  have  furnished 
them  a  means  of  ascent  above  the  mists  of  obscurity  and 
contempt  in  which  they  had  been  enveloped. 

The  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  country 
have  certainly  met  with  great  success,  whether  we  consider 
tile  ample  legislative  provision  they  have  secured  for  their 
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support,  the  popular  sympathy  they  have  enlisted,  the 
physical  comfort  they  have  been  able  to  furnish  to  their 
pupils,  the  general  harmony  subdsting  between  those 
engaged  in  the  profession,  the  excellence  and  unity  of 
their  plans  of  instruction,  or  the  large  number  of  pupils 
whom  they  have  rescued  from  ignorance,  and  sent  forth 
into  the  world,  well  educated  and  worthy  members  of  the 
community,  entitled,  by  their  conduct  and  attainments,  to 
respect  and  confidence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  they  have  yet 
attained  the  limit  where  it  may  be  said,  ^^  Thus  &r  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther."  On  the  contrary,  they  have  yet 
great  advances  to  make,  both  in  the  means  to  be  employed 
and  the  results  to  be  obtained.  Experience  has  shown 
that  their  general  basis  is  the  best  that  could  be  devised, 
but  there  is  much  to  be  done  away  with  that  is  needless 
and  desultory,  and  there  are  many  methods  of  overcoming 
the  di£Elculties  which  beset  the  instructor  on  every  side, 
that  require  to  be  sought  The  base  is  broad  enough,  but 
the  sides  incline  at  too  great  an  angle,  and  the  pyramid 
arrives  at  its  apex  too  soonu  Contrivances  must  be  sought 
whereby  greater  breadth  may  be  secured  throughout,  and 
the  apex  carried  higher.  Views  must  be  interchanged, 
problems  must  be  presented  for  solution,  and  zeal  for  pro* 
gross  must  characterize  all  the  members  of  the  profession. 
Rivalry  must  give  place  to  a  more  earnest  activity  for  the 
common  good,  and  blind  attachment  to  the  past  must  not 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  a  yet  more  glorious  future.  The 
old  and  well  tried  philosophy  must  have  the  good  shoots  of 
other  systems  engrafted  upon  it.  Eclecticism  must  cull 
what  is  useful  and  contribute  it  to  the  common  pile,  and 
no  blind  conservatism  be  permitted  to  reject  the  whole 
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because  all  is  not  good.  The  French,  English,  German, 
Dutch,  Italian  and  Spanish  systems  all  have  their  ezcellen- 
cies,  whatever  be  their  deficiencies,  and  we  have  much  to 
learn  and  much  to  adopt  firom  them  all.  The  differing 
views  with  regard  to  the  use  of  natural  and  methodical 
signs,  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  instruction  in  artio- 
ulation  and  the  like,  may  yet  be  harmonized  by  adopting 
them  alL  Each  has  its  niche  to  filL  The  monument  to 
Washington  will  not  be  the  less  beautiful  and  harmonious 
because  the  stones  which  compose  it  are  brought  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe ;  and  the  monument  to  de  l'  Epee  will 
not  have  its  beauty  impaired  because  its  constituent  parts 
are  not  all  the  products  of  French  soU. 

Among  the  methods  which  have  been  too  much  over- 
looked in  the  endeavor  to  perfect  our  pupils  in  the  com- 
mand of  alphabetic  language,  is  the  use  of  grammatical 
symbols.  Their  origin  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  SiOABD,  by  whom  they  may  be  said  to  have 
been  invented.  Like  all  new  inventions,  however,  they 
were  crude  and  imperfect,  and  subserved  but  partially  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  devised.  Improvements  were 
made  upon  them  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  but  they  were  greatiy  modified 
and  were  reduced  to  a  far  more  perfect  form  by  the  labors 
of  Prof.  Barnabd,  at  the  time  of  his  connection  with  the 
New  York  Institution. 

These  improved  s3rmbols  are  fully  detailed  and  explained 
in  Professor  Barnard's  Analytical  Grammar,  a  work  of 
extraordinary  merit,  as  furnishing  a  philosophical  anal3rsi8 
of  the  structure  of  the  English  language,  but  which  is  now 
out  of  print,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  efibrte  made  to 
secure  it  circulation  at  the  time  of  its  publication.    It  is 
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not  too  mnch  to  aBsert  that  no  grammar  could  be  intro- 
duced into  any  school  that  would  fliniish  more  useful  hints 
to  the  teacher,  or  be  productive  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
pupil.  It  should  especially  commend  itself  to  instructors 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded  have  long  been  recognized  in  this  department  of 
education. 

Professor  Yaisse,  now  of  the  National  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Paris,  but  formerly  an  associate  of 
Professor  Babnabd's  in  the  Institution  at  New  York,  has 
published  a  memoir  on  grammatical  symbols,  but  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  system  I  haye  not  at  present  the  means  of 
determining. 

The  elements  firom  which  Professor  Babnard  has  derived 
his  symbols  are  six  in  number,  and  characterized  by  great 
simplicity.    They  are — 

1.  A  shorty  thick,  upright  mark,  I ,  for  substantive ; 

2.  A  horizontal  one,  —  ,  for  attributive ; 

3.  An  oblique  one,  \,  for  assertion ; 

4.  A  curve,  /^,  for  influence ; 

6.  Two  united  curves,  each  terminating  in  a  straight 
line,    ^   ,  for  connective ; 

6.  A  comparatively  long  line,  with  a  dividing  mark  in 
the  middle, • ^ ,  for  time. 

As,  of  late  years,  these  symbols  have  unfortunately 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  while  in  some  Institutions 
they  are  actually  unknown,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in 
a  paper  like  the  present,  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
combinations  which  are  formed  of  these  simple  elements, 
to  illustrate  the  syntax  of  our  language. 

The  upright  mark,  supplied  with  feet,  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  stability,  X  >  ^  employed  to  represent  the 
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noon  substantive.  Modifications  to  represent  abstract  and 
common  nouns  as  well  as  those  of  multitude  might  be 
made,  did  they  not  tend  to  render  the  character  too  com* 
plicated,  and  were  they  not  unnecessary  for  the  require- 
ments of  sjmtax.  A  short  upright  mark,  inclined  upwards 
'  in  advance,  JC ,  is  added  to  indicate  the  nominative  ca»e^ 
implying  as  it  does,  that  the  action  proceeds  from  the 
noun.  A  reflex  mark  of  the  same  character,  \  ,  is  added, 
to  designate  the  objective^  signifying  that  the  action  passes 
to  the  noun.  The  plurd  number  is  distinguished  from  the 
singular  by  two  short  lines  drawn  upward  from  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  feet  parallel  to  the  upright  character,  X  •  The 
distinctions  of  gender^  when  required  are  made  in  a  manner 
equally  simple.  The  symbol  already  described  represents 
the  masculine  noun.  In  the  symbol  of  the  feminine  noun 
a  horizontal  line  takes  the  place  of  the  foot,  JL .  The 
neuter  noun  has  as  its  symbol  the  upright  mark  simply, 
I ;  and  a  noun  of  common  gender  is  represented  by  a 
combination  of  the  symbols  of  the  masculine  and  fem- 
inine, 2,- 

The  symbol  of  the  transitive  verb  is  composed  of  three 
elements,  vi^ :  those  expressive  of  assertion,  attribute,  and 
transitiveness  or  influence,  thus  ^ :  that  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb  of  two,  viz:  assertion  and  attribute,  with  the 
symbol  of  transitiveness  inverted,  JL  ;  that  of  the  verb 
to  bey  of  one,  viz :  assertion,  with  the  symbol  of  transitive- 
ness also  inverted,  ^  . 

As  the  preposition  supplies  the  want  of  transitiveness  in 
intransitive  verbs,  thus  making  them  equivalent  to  the 
transitive,  it  takes  a  symbol  closely  resembling  that  of 
transitiveness,  €"'    It  is  for  the  sake  of  connecting  the 
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preposition  with  the  intransitiye  verb  and  the  verb  to  bey 
that  the  symbol  of  transitiveness  is  inverted  instead  of 
being  omitted. 

By  a  simple  resolution  of  the  transitive  verb  into  its 
elements,  three  separate  parts  of  speeoh  make  their  appear- 
ance;  e.  g.: 


The  child  obeys  its  father. 

The  child  is  obedient  to  its  father. 

The  verb  to  be  corresponds  to  assertion,  the  adjective  to 
attribute,  and  the  preposition  to  transitiveness.  In  like 
manner,  intransitive  verbs  may  be  resolved  into  two  parts 
of  speech,  viz:  the  verb  to  be  and  the  adjective;  e-  g.: 

Suffices,  is  sufficient 


Thirsts,    is    thirsty. 

Nothing  but  the  paucity  of  adjectives  in  our  language 
prevents  this  resolution  from  being  applied  equally  to  all 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 

Hence  is  obtained  the  symbol  of  the  adjective,  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  attribute  with  the  addition  of  a 
short  perpendicular  mark  below  it  to  indicate  its  union  to 
the  noun,  thus,  -,.  • 

From  this  symbol  is  derived  the  possessive  case  of  the 

noun  and  pronoun,  which  is  formed  by  placing  the  symbol 

of  the  adjective  above  that  of  the  noun  or  pronoun,  thus : 

X  •    The  raMonale  of  this  is,  that  while  the  possessive 
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oase  is  ft  modification  of  the  noun,  it  is  used  like  the 
adjective,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples: 

A  black  glove. 
A  small  glove. 
A  lady's  glove. 

The  adverb,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  attribute 
of  an  attribute,  is  represented  by  the  sjrmbol  of  attribute 
placed  above  that  of  the  adjective  •¥> ,  while  for  an  adverb 
qualifying  another  adverb,  it  is  allowable  to  place  a  third 
mark  of  attribute  above  the  other  two,  ""^  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

The  symbols  for  the  tenses  are  derived  from  the  Ele* 
ments,  in  the  following  manner:    A  point  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  line  representing  attribute  will  denote  begin- 
ning; in  the  middle,  continuance;  and  at  the  end,  termina- 
tion.    The  symbols  of  assertion  and  of  transitiveness, 
being  connected,  by  a  loop,  with  the  symbol  of  attribute 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  will  indicate  that  the  action 
is  about  to  commence,  in  the  middle,  that  it  is  proceeding 
and  at  the  end,  that  it  is  tenmnated;  while  these  same 
symbols  being  placed  upon  it  without  the  loop,  will  express 
merely  the  general  assertion  of  the  attribute,  without 
designating  any  particular  period  in  its  existence.    Apply- 
ing to  these  symbols  the  verb  to  tear^  for  instance,  and 
considering  them,  for  the  present  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular, 

is     1 
The  first    y^   will  signify         was    >  about  to  tear. 

or  will  be  J 


to  1 

v?as      > 


The  second  agT  will  signify       was     V  tearing. 

'  or  will  be  J 
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haB     1 
The  third  j^  will  siguify  had     >  torn. 

or  will  have  J 

tears 
And  the  fourth  ^  tore 

or  will  tear. 

Reversinfi;  the  symbols  of  assertion  and  transitiyeness, 

we  have  the  co  J^ondtag  exp^rions  for  the  paad™ 

Toice,  thus: 

is       ] 
for  was     >  about  to  be  torn, 

or  will  be  J 


IS 

for  was     ^  being  torn, 

or  will  be  J 


I 


has     1 
for  had      >  been  torn, 

or  will  have  j 

is      1 
for  was      >  torn, 

or  will  be  J 

The  second  of  these  forms  is  of  course  never  used,  the 
fourth  being  substituted  for  it  according  to  grammatical 
usage.  The  symbol  is  introduced  here  for  the  sake  of 
showing  the  correspondence  between  the  active  and  pas- 
sive voices. 

Omitting  the  symbol  of  assertion  and  placing  a  little 
perpendicular  mark  below  the  symbol  of  attribute,  we 
obtain  the  symbolic  representations  of  the  participles;  for 
example : 
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In  the  active  voice, 

stands  for  about  to  tear  or  being  about  to  tear. 

"  '     "        tearing. 

"       **        torn  or  having  torn. 

And  in  the  passive  voice, 

'^  stands  for  about  to  be  torn  or  being  about  to  be  torn. 

"^      ^*      "  torn  or  being  torn. 

^       ^^     ^  been  torn,  or  having  been  torn. 

To  designate  the  particular  time  at  which  the  action  is 
on  the  point  of  commencing,  is  continuing  or  is  termina- 
ted, recourse  is  had  to  the  symbol  of  time,  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  is  merely  a  horizontal  line  stretching  indefi- 
nitely in  two  directions,  with  a  dividing  mark  in  the  middle. 
This  intermediate  point  is  designed  to  designate  the  pres* 
ent  The  symbols,  heretofore  explained,  when  placed  over 
this  point,  respectively  denote  that  the  act  is  about  to 
commence  at,  is  continuing  at,  is  terminated  at,  or  is 
generally  true  of  the  present  time.  The  same  symbols 
placed  at  the  left  of  the  point,  will  designate  the  same 
things  of  the  past,  and  placed  at  the  right  of  this  point, 
will  refer  them  to  the  future. 

This  may  be  shown  in  the  following  examples  to  which 
the  verb  to  tear  will  be  applied  as  before  : 

Present 


is  about  to  tear,    is  tearing,     has  torn*     tears. 
Past 


was  about  to  tear,  was  tearing,  had  torn.     tore. 
Future     ^- ,>^  >--.^~^  -^^ 


will  be  about  to  tear,  will  be  tearing,  will  have  torn,  will  tear 

18 
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Thus  symbols  are  obtained  for  the  twelve  natural  tenses 
of  the  active  voice,  and  these,  with  the  very  simple  modifi- 
cations heretofore  explained,  are  equally  appUcable  to  the 
corresponding  tenses  of  the  passive 

Equally  siinple  are  the  modifications  of  these  symbols  to 
designate  the  modes*  As  the  three  modes  proper,  the 
indicative,  potential  and  subjunctive,  merely  express  varia- 
tions in  the  manner  in  which  an  assertion  is  made,  the 
modification  required  for  each  is  in  the  symbol  of  asser- 
tion. For  the  indicative,  which  asserts  positively,  the  sym- 
bol before  presented  is  retained.  For  the  potential,  which 
asserts  conditionally,  the  mark  of  assertion  is  made  a  zig- 
zag. Thus,  in  the  sentence,  '^  He  would  tear  the  book,  if 
he  had  it,"  tvotdd  tear  is  represented  by  ^f--  .  For  the 
subjunctive,  which  asserts  hypothetically  or  by  way  of  sup- 
position, the  mark  of  assertion  is  broken.  Thus,  in  the 
sentence  above  quoted,  *^  He  would  tear  the  book,  if  he 
had  it,"  had  is  represented  by  J  -rrT  .  In  those  tenses 
of  the  potential  Which  are  sometimes  involved  in  the  sub- 
junctive, the  zigzag  and  the  break  in  the  mark  of  asser- 
tion are  both  to  be  observed.  Take  for  instance,  the 
sentence,  "If  I  could  see  Queen  Victoria,  I  should 
esteem  it  a  very  great  pleasure."  Here  could  see  would 
be  represented  by 


The  plural  is  indicated  by  a  duplication  of  the  mark  of 
assertion.  Thus  in  the  indicative,  we  have  ^'S^,  in  the 
potential,  3^^,  and  in  the  subjunctive,  V^ . 

No  change  is  made  to  symbolize  person,  that  being  suffi- 
cientiy  indicated  in  the  pronoun,  though  it  could  readily 
be  done  by  the  application  of  figures,  and  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  no  objection  could  be  offered  to  this  modifi- 
cation. 
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For  the  two  other  forms  of  the  verb,  commonly  consid- 
ered modes,  viz:  the  infinitive  and  imperative^  symbols 
cannot  be  formed  by  modifications  of  the  symbol  of  asser. 
tion,  as  they  are  wanting  in  this  element  Their  symbols 
are  derived  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are 
used. 

As  the  infinitive  is  destitute  of  assertion,  it  retains  in 
the  symbol  only  the  characteristics  of  attribute  and  transi- 
tiveness  or  of  intransitiveness.  It  being  used,  however, 
like  a  substantive,  we  place  below  these  the  symbol  of  the 
substantive.     Thus  we  have  J^    for  the  symbol  of  the 

infinitive  of  the  transitive  verb,  and  ^  for  that  of  the  in- 
transitive. The  perfect  infinitive  may  be  represented  in  a 
similar  manner  by  combining  the  marks  of  attribute  and 
transitiveness  so  as  to  denote  the  termination  of  an  action, 
and  placing  the  substantive  mark  below;  thus  -£^.  The 
corresponding  tenses  of  the  passive  are  symbolized  by 
reversing  the  mark  of  transitiveness ;  thus  "^ ,  for  the 
present  and  ^  for  the  perfect  Two  forms  correspond- 
ing to  the  expressions  to  he  about  to  tear,  to  be  tearing,  not 
generally  classed  with  the  infinitive,  may  be  represented 
by  symbols  in  a  sunilar  manner.  Thus,  for  to  he  about  to 
tear,  we  have  ^  ,  and  for  to  be  tearing,   '^. 

The  symbol  of  the  imperative  is  formed  by  simply  omit- 
ting the  marks  of  assertion  and  time  firom  the  present 
indicative.     Thus,  active  tear  ^  ;  passive  be  torn  ^--^t-  • 

The  conjunction  has,  as  its  symbol,  that  which  has 
already  been,  given  for  connective,  viz :  two  united  curves 
each  terminating  in  a  straight  line,  ...^a — 

The  consideration  of  the  symbols  of  the  pronoun  has 
been  reserved  to  this  place,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the 
more  clearly  understood.  ^ 
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They  will  be  considered  under  two  divisions : 
L    Pronouns  Substantive; 
IL    Pronouns  Adjecjtive. 

Under  the  former  of  these  divisions^  we  shall  class  the 
personal,  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns. 

The  symbol  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  noun,  with  the  addition  of  a  hair  line  drawn  across 
the  base  of  the  upright  mark  ^ ,  thus  showing  its  relation 
to  the  noun.  The  distinctions  of  gender,  number  and  case 
are  indicated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  noun  proper. 
Person  is  represented  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  placed  upon 
the  horizontal  line.  The  subjoined  table,  extracted  from 
the  grammar,  will  illustrate  the  various  inflections  of  the 
pronoun : 

FIRST  PERSON. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural 


NominatiTe. 

Possessiye. 

Objective. 

I 

JSP 

Mine 

Me 

We 

Ours 

Us 

SECOND 

PKKSON. 

Nominative. 

Possessiye. 

Objective. 

Thou 

Thine 

Thee 

You 

Tours 

-3^ 
You 

TUIKD 

PERSON. 

Nominatiye. 

Possessiye. 

Objective. 

f  He 
■^She 
lit 

His 

Hers 

Its 

4»r 

Him 

Her 

It 

They 

Theirs 

4- 

Them 
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This  paradigm  may  be  varied  with  respect  to  the  third 
person,  by  introducing  the  modifications  for  gender  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  heretofore  laid  down.  The  masculine 
would  then  retain  the  symbol  given  above.  The  feminine, 
and  neuter,  would  be  declined  as  follows  : 

Nominative.  Possessive.  Objective. 

^  K  M 

She  Hers  Her 

^l  if  4-» 

It  Its  It 

The  possessive  adjective  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  her, 
its,  our,  your  and  their,  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
possessive  case  conjointiy  with  mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  ours, 
yours  and  theirs^  and  in  this  view  it  may  be  perfectiy 
proper  to  apply  to  them  the  symbols  above  given  as  those 
of  the  possessive  case.  If  this,  however,  be  considered 
too  great  an  innovation,  the  s3rmbol  of  the  adjective  pro- 
noun hereafter  to  be  described  may  be  applied  to  them 
instead. 

The  symbol  of  the  rdaiive  is  compounded  of  those  of 
the  conjunction  and  personal  pronoun,  on  the  ground  that 
in  one  of  its  uses,  certainly,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  conjunc- 
tion with  the  personal  pronoun,  as  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples: 

"  He  shall  call  upon  me  and  I  will  answer  him." 
"  He  shall  call  upon  me,  who  will  answer  him." 
"There  was  a  man  sent  from  GrOD,  whose  [and  his] 

name  was  John." 

"  Him  *  *  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have 

crucified  and  slain,  whom  [and  him]  God  hath  raised 

up,"  etc. 
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The  relative  and  its  inflections  are  tiien  symbolized  as 
follows : 

Nominative.  Possessive.  Objective. 

■^  -*-  J^ 

Who  Whos^  Whom 

The  otiier  use  of  tiie  relative,  though  rhetorically  difler. 
enty  is  grammatically  the  same;  and,  therefore,  no  change 
is  made  in  the  relative  on  this  account  I^  however,  it  is 
desired  to  mark  this  distinction,  in  its  use,  a  modification 
of  the  symbol  may  be  easily  made.  Professor  Babnakd, 
by  his  peculiar  manner  of  illustrating  the  second  use  of 
the  relative,  furnishes  a  due  to  one  which  may  be  regarded 
as  appropriate.  We  will  illustrate  by  an  example  borrowed 
from  the  grammar: 

^  The  man  who  is  wise  talks  littie."  This  is  equivalent 
to  **  The  man  of  wisdom  talks  littie,"  or  "  The  man  of  he 
18  wise  talks  littie."  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  such  an 
expression  bb  of  he  is  wise  is  never  used,  but  it  conveys 
the  precise  idea  of  the  power  of  who  in  this  connection. 

The  two  following  examples  will  illustrate  both  uses  of 
the  relative : 

^He  aimed  a  blow  at  one  of  the  robbers,  whom  he 
wounded — "[and  him  he  wounded.] 

*^The  robber  whom  he  wounded,  escaped;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  other."  [The  robber  of  he  wounded 
him  escaped,  etc.] 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  second  use,  the  relative  is 
equivalent  to  the  preposition  with  a  clause  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive and  governed  by  it  Its  symbol  might  therefore, 
very  properly  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  those  of  the 
preposition  and  substantive.  Its  inflections  would  then  be 
represented  as  follows : 
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Nominative. 

Possessive. 

Objecti^ 

Who 

Whose 

Whom 

This  change  in  the  symbol  maj  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
advisable,  though  it  is  an  argument  in  its  favor  that  it 
serves  to  direct  particular  attention  to  a  point  which  might, 
otherwise  be  overlooked,  and  that  the  pupil  in  applying  it 
or  writing  from  it  would  be  required  to  exercise  a  nice 
discrimination. 

The  compound  relative  what,  being  equivalent  to  that 
which,  two  distinctions  of  case  are  involved  in  it,  one  of 
the  demonstrative  and  the  other  of  <lie  relative,  so  that 
there  will  be  either  two  nominatives,  two  objectives,  or  a 
nominative  and  objective.  For  the  compound  relative, 
therefore,  a  symbol  is  formed  by  giving  two  marks  distinc- 
tive of  case  to  the  symbol  of  the  relative,  thus:  for  the' 
double  nominative  we  have  ^ ,  for  the  double  objective 
.^ ,  and  for  the  nominative  and  objective  ^ . 

The  interrogative  pronouns,  have,  as  a  symbol,  that 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  personal  pronoun,  with  the 
omission  of  the  figures  denoting  person. 

For  the  pronouns  adjective,  an  appropriate  symbol  is 
formed  by  crossing  the  symbol  of  the  adjective,  as  the 
pronouns  substantive  are  represented  by  the  symbol  of 
the  substantive  crossed.  If  it  be  desired,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  teacher  will  suggest  modifications  of  these  symbols, 
to  designate  the  different  classes  of  words  embraced  under 
this  general  head.  Such  are  the  demonstratives,  ihisy  that, 
these  and  those,  the  distributives,  each,  evert/  and  either,  with 
its  opposite  neither,  the  indefinites  some,  other,  another, 
any,  one,  all,  such,  no  and  none — and  the  interrogative 
words  which  and  what,  when  coupled  with  nouns. 
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As  the  aitideB^  as  well  as  the  a^jeotire  pioDoanBy  par- 
take of  the  natuie  of  the  a^jectiTe,  their  symbols  are 
derived  fiom  the  symbol  of  the  acyeotiYe.  This  is  done 
by  dividing  the  a^eotdve  symbol  in  the  middle^  thus  — ir- 
The  part  pointing  forward,  n  ,  is  taken  as  the  symbol  of 
the  defifdU  artioley  and  the  other,  *i,  as  that  of  the 
indefinite. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  system  of  qrmbdis 
which  has  just  been  desGribed,  cannot  M  to  eaoy  with  it 
a  conviction  of  the  oonectness  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based.  Only  a  few  consideiations  need  be  addooed  to 
establish  its  raactical  efficiency. 

And|  in  the  fizst  plaoci  each  symbol  wiH  aid  gceailj  in 
giving  a  dear  conception  of  the  natore  of  the  part  of 
speech  for  whioli  it  stands  as  the  representative.  Bveiy 
idea  which  entesa^  as  an  elemenl^  into  the  constitation  of 
any  dass  of  worda^  has  its  connteipart  in  one  of  the  dbar- 
aoters  of  which  the  symbol  is  composed.  This  symbol 
combines,  so  to  speak^  the  opposite  processes  of  analysis 
and  synthesis,  presenting  to  the  eye  the  component  parts 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
associates  them  in  one  harmonious  whole.  It  differs  firom 
the  words  which  it  represents,  as  quantities  in  Algebra 
differ  from  those  in  Arithmetic.  The  operations  by  which 
they  are  obtained  are  alike  in  both  cases,  yet  in  the  one 
the  elements  and  the  processes  to  which  these  are  subjected 
preserve  their  identity,  while  in  the  other,  they  are  com- 
pletely lost  to  the  view,  in  the  result.  They  present  the 
same  contrast  that  exists  between  the  creation  of  mechan- 
ical skill  and  the  production  of  chemical  affinity.  The  one 
is  a  congeries  of  parts,  the  other  a  commingling  of  con- 
stituents.    In  this  light,  the  symbol  appears  a  most 
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valuable  aid  in  the  deyelopment  of  language.  It  is  in 
itself  a  definition,  in  which  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  stands 
prominent,  disrobed  of  all  its  technicalities.  It  thus 
secures  the  two-fold  advantage  of  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness, at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  memory. 

Secondly :  The  modifications  of  which  the  symbols  are 
susceptible,  render  them  capable  of  illustrating,  in  a  veiy 
striking  manner,  the  Sjmtax  of  language.  They  thus 
embody  all  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  construction 
of  the  sentence  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  save  the 
verbiage  and  endless  repetition  involved  in  what  is  usually 
called  parnng.  In  this  way,  much  time  is  saved  in  the 
ordinaiy  processes  of  the  school  room.  If  the  teacher 
wishes  to  know  whether  the  pupil  comprehends  the  specific 
construction  of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence,  he  need 
only  require  him  to  apply  a  symbol,  suitably  modified,  to 
each,  for  a  mistake  in  the  symbol  will  at  once  reveal  a  felse 
notion  with  regard  to  the  grammatical  relations  of  the 
corresponding  word.  The  general  construction  may  be 
indicated  in  a  similar  manner  by  including  clauses  under  a 
, — "" — V  and  placing  over  each  the  symbol  of  the  part  of 
speech  to  which  it  bears  aflSnily.  Thus  adverbial  clauses 
may  be  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  adverb,  and 
substantive  clauses  by  that  of  the  substantive.  The 
teacher  may,  moreover,  correct  grammatical  inaccuracies 
in  composition,  by  applying  the  symbol  which  corresponds 
to  the  word  as  used,  and  thus  exposing  the  incongruity 
which  may  exist  in  the  arrangement  or  inflection.  The 
pupil  may  also  soon  learn  to  correct  his  own  inaccuracies, 
and  will  thus  find  the  system  of  symbols  an  invaluable  vade 
mecum^  when  he  has  become  his  own  instructor. 
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Thirdly:  These  symbols  may  be  used  to  construct  sen- 
tences which  shall  have  no  reference  to  any  particular 
words,  but  shall  merely  indicate  the  form  in  which  language 
is  to  be  employed.  They  will  serve,  then,  as  models  which 
will  tax  the  ingenuity,  tact  and  grammatical  knowledge 
of  the  pupils,  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  words. 
They  may  thus  subserve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  style.  They  may  be  adopted  with  much 
advantage  in  connection  with  passages  from  good  authors, 
where  the  form  of  the  sentence  is  required  to  be  imitated, 
but  not  the  phraseology.  In  such  cases,  the  passage,  with 
the  symbols,  may  be  written  on  the  black  board,  and  after 
it  has  been  sufficiently  examined  the  language  may  be 
effiiced,  leaving  the  symbols  to  be  associated  with  words 
which  the  pupil  may  select  for  himself 

Fourthly:  This  system  of  symbols  introduces  a  pleasing 
variety  into  a  study  which  is  too  often  monotonous  and 
uninteresting.  It  iumishes  amusement  whUe  it  secures 
improvement,  and  refreshes  the  mind  at  the  same  time 
that  it  calls  it  into  vigorous  exercise. 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  whose  high  and 
ennobling  occupation  it  is  to  emancipate  from  the  thraldom 
of  physical  infirmity  the  struggling  powers  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  to  conduct  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  minds 
originally  sunk  fer  below  the  level  of  their  fellows,  appre- 
ciate all  the  appliances  which  philosophy  offers  to  aid  them 
in  their  peculiarly  difficult  and  responsible  work ;  and  they 
often  have  recourse  to  methods,  which,  were  they  generally 
introduced  into  the  speaking  world,  would  advance  greatly 
the  cause  of  general  education.  The  fact  that  their 
system  of  instruction  is  a  speciality,  is  no  proof  that  it  has 
no  claims  to  regard  beyond  its  immediate  sphere  of 
operations. 
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The  prejudice  exists  in  some  quarters,  that  works  adapted 
to  their  purposes  are  ipso  fado  useless  in  the  case  of  those 
who  hear.  The  opinion  has  more  foundation  in  reason, 
that  what  accomplishes  so  much  for  those  who  labor  under 
such  immense  disadvantages,  would  exert  a  proportionate 
influence  on  the  advancement  of  those  to  whom  nature  has 
not  seen  fit  to  deny  her  choicest  gifts. 

To  those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;  these  symbols  axe  recommended,  with  a  confidence 
based  on  a  certainty  of  the  benefits  which  they  are  capable 
of  ensuring.  Should  they  be  adopted  in  all  schools  for 
youth,  grammar  would  be  invested  with  greater  practical 
efficiency. 


M  ^  M 


Mr  TuBNEB  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Besdved,  That  the  subject  of  Grammatical  Symbols  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  three,  to  consider  and  report  a  uniform  system, 
and  report  to  the  next  Convention. 

Adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  such  Com- 
mittee, viz :  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  and 
Rev.  Collins  Stone. 

Unfinished  business  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  MacIntibb  called  up  the  question  of  the  election 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion, 

The  Convention  went  into  an  election  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  re-elected^ 
viz: 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Tubner,  of  Connecticut; 
Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peett,  of  New  York; 
James  S.  Bbown,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana. 
The  Committee  then  went  into  the  election  of  a  Geneial 
Committee,  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Convention, 
when  not  in  session. 

The  following  gentiemen  were  unanimously  elected,  viz : 

Harvey  P.  Peett,  of  New  York; 
Lewis  Weld,  of  Hartford ; 
Abraham  B.  Huiton,  of  Philadelphia; 
Collins  Stone,  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Thomas  MacIntire,  of  Indiana; 
Thomas  Officer,  of  Illinois; 
John  A.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky; 
William  D.  Cooke,  of  North  Carolina; 
J.  C.  M.  Merillat,  of  Virginia; 
0.  P.  Fannin,  of  Georgia; 
James  S.  Brown,  of  Louisiana; 
W.  D.  Kerr,  of  Fulton,  Missouri; 
H.  S.  GiLLET,  of  Tennessee; 
N.  P.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina; 

Wisconsin; 

Michigan. 

Dr.  Peet,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Hesolved,  That  the  invitation  presented  by  the  Institution  of 
Virginia  be  accepted  ;  and  that  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  in  Staunton,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  July,  1 855 ;  and 
that  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Merillat  be  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

Adopted. 
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Mr.  Keep  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Besolved*  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conyention  are  justly  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Secretaries,  for  the  faithful  and  diligent 
manner  in  whioh  they  have  discharged  their  arduous  duties. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Aybbs  offered  the  following: 

Eesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conyention  be  tendered  to  the 
Editors  and  Reporters  of  the  public  press,  who  haye  attended  its 
sittings  and  reported  its  proceedings. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  MacIntibe  offered  the  following : 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  whom 
should  be  committed  the  minutes  and  papers  submitted  to  the 
Conyention,  to  be  prepared  for  publication. 

Adopted. 

■  The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Stone,  Keep  and  Mac- 
)  Intire,  as  such  Committee. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  resolution  of 
Dr.  Thompson  relative  to  a  new  Manual  Alphabet,  reported 
verbally  on  the  Alphabet  invented  by  Dr.  Thompson,  by 
which  the  letters  are  indicated  by  pointing  to  the  joints  of 
the  fingers  and  hand. 

Dr.  Thompson  made  a  few  remarks,  explanatory  of  his 
invention. 

On  motion. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Syllabic  Alphabet,  to  report  thereupon. 

On  motion. 

The  subject  of  Verbal  Abbreviation  was  referred  to  the 
same  committee. 

Mr.  MoBBis  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resdvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conyention  are  due  to  the 
Committee  ad  interim,  the  Superintendent,  Steward  and  Matrons  of 
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the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  ample  accommo- 
dations and  abundant  facilities  afforded  this  body  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  for  the  kindness  and  attention  shown  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  to  secure  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Cooke  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  presented  to  Mr^ 
0.  W.  Morris  for  his  kindness  in  interpreting  its  proceedings  to  the 
deaf  and  mute  members  of  the  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  Attoustub  Maverick,  Esq.,  in  consideration  of  his 
faithful  services  in  preparing  the  proceedings  of  two  of  our  last 
Conventions  for  publication,  is  justly  entitled  to  an  honorary  mem- 
bership in  our  future  meetings,  which  is  hereby  respectfully  tendered 
him. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented  to  the 
Presidents  and  Directors  of  the  New  York  Central,  New  York  and 
Erie,  Lake  Shore  and  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad 
Companies  for  the  abundant  facilities  afforded  to  members  of  the 
Convention  in  the  transit  to  and  from  the  city  of  Columbus. 

Adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  jusUy  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Andrkwb  for 
his  benevolent  interest  in  the  cause  of  Deaf-Mute  education,  as 
shown  in  his  consenting  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
body;  and  also  for  the  able,  dignified  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  presiding  officer,  whose  intel- 
ligence, courtesy  and  kindness  have  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  its  members. 
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After  some  complimentary  remarks  by  Messrs.  H.  P. 
Peet,  Cooke,  Van  Nostband  and  Tueneb^ 

The  resolution  was  nnanimously  adopted. 

The  PBEsn)ENT,  in  rising  to  respond,  said  he  felt  exceed- 
ingly gratified  at  the  honor  which  the  Convention  had 
conferred  upon  him,  and  trusted  that  he  appreciated  all 
the  kind  assistance  which  he  had  met  from  its  hands.  He 
.  was  not  much  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  instructing 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  had  known  veiy  little  of  the 
high  pursuits  in  which  the  members  of  this  Convention 
were  engaged,  when  he  took  his  seat  here.  He  did  not 
appreciate  the  dif&culties  under  which  the  instructor  labors. 
Now,  however,  he  could  better  appreciate  the  patient  toil 
of  the  teacher^  and  could  understand  the  results  that  had 
been  unfolded  in  the  course  of  these  discussions.  With 
one  fact  in  reference  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  he  had  been 
particularly  interested.  It  was,  that  while  teachers  were 
successful  in  the  instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  they  were  also 
successful  in  implanting  religious  impressions  and  the 
religious  element  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  reverence 
manifested  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  very  striking. 
Their  manifestations  of  feeling  toward  the  teacher  were 
also  referred  to  by  the  speaker.  He  dwelt  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  instructor's  vocation,  of  the  gratitude  and  affection 
universally  evinced  by  his  pupils,  and  gave  the  cause  of 
Deaf-Mute  education  his  warmest  sympathy  and  approval. 
He  was  satisfied  that  much  had  been  accomplished.  All 
who  take  part  in  these  Conventions  seek  to  do  good.  Each 
puts  forth  his  best  exertions,  as  believing  that  he  is  here- 
after to  come  under  the  eye  of  the  Great  Teacher  himself 
It  can  not  be  expected  that  their  full  reward  will  be  received 
here,  but  there  will  be  a  time  when  all  difficulties  shall 
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cease, — when  the  blind  shall  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf 
hear,  and  the  dumb  be  made  to  speak.  Let  us  honor  the 
profession  of  the  teacher.  In  c<mclusion,  Mr.  Andrkws 
again  reti^  d  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  that  gentlemen 
had  sho  lim,  wishing  them  a  safe  and  pleasant  return  to 
their  hokies,  and  all  happiness  hereafter. 

Mr.  CHrrrENDEN  read  the  minutes  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings- 
Adopted. 

Rev.  John  R.  Keep  then  offered  prayer. 
And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tueneb, 
The  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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